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TRANSIATOR'S  PBEFACE. 


I  CANHOT  persuade  niTself,  that  the  complaints  we  hear  fire- 
oaently  of  the  frivolous  nature  of  tlie  public  taste  in  matters  of 
literature,  are  so  far  to  be  relied  on,  as  to  make  me  despair  of  a 
favourable  reception  of  the  following  work.  A  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  composed  with  judgment,  taste,  and  candour, 
dra?m  with  uncommon  discernment  and  industry,  from  the  best 
sources,  enriched  with  much  useful  learning,  and  several  important 
.  discoveries,  and  connected  with  the  history  of  Arts,  Philosophy, 
I  «nd  Civil  Government,  is  an  object  that  will  very  probably  attract 
the  attention  of  many,  and  must  undoubtedly  excite  the  curiosity 
•of  the  judicious  and  the  wise.  A  work  of  this  nature  wiD  be  con- 
sidered by  the  philosopher  as  an  important  branch  of  the  history 
of  the  human  mind,  and  I  need  not  mention  a  multitude  of  reasona 
that  render  it  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  ChrUHan.  Beside,  there 
lias  not  hitherto  appeared  in  English  any  complete  history  of  the 
Church,  that  represents  its  revolutions,  its  divisions,  and  doctrines, 
i¥ith  impartiality  and  truth,  exposes  the  delusions  of  popish  le- 
gends, breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  freedom,  and  keeping 
perpetually  in  the  view  of  the  reader  the  true  nature  and  desig^n  of 
the  Christian  religion,  points  out  the  deviations  from  its  beautiful 
simplicity,  that  have  been  too  frequent  among  all  orders  of  men, 
and  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

The  following  work  has, the  best  claim  of  any  I  know  to  these 
characters  ;*  and  its  peculiar  merit  is  pointed  out  as  far  as  mo- 
desty would  permit,  in  the  ensuing  preface  of  its  justly  celebrated 
author.     The  reputation  of  this  great  man  is  very  well  known. 

*  Some  time  after  I  had  undertaken  this  translation,  I  was  honoured  -with  n  letter 
from  the  learned  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  was  so  g^ood  as  to  testify  his 
approbation  of  my  design,  and  to  speak  of  the  work  1  here  ofl'er  to  the  public  in  an 
English  dress,  in  the  following  manner  :  Mosheiro's  Compendivm  is  fxctUenU  Ihe 
method  admirable ;  in  shorty  the  only  one  deserving  the  name  of  an  Eccleriastical 
Hiitory.  It  deierves^  and  needs^  frequent  notes.  I  hope  this  eminent  prelate  will 
not  take  amiss  my  placing  here  a  testimony  that  was  not  de^ignrd  to  be  produced 
in  this  public  manner.  It  is,  however,  so  adapted  to  give  tliose  who  examine  re- 
c::ommondu lions  witJi  discernment,  a  favourable  notion  of  the  following  work,  that. 
I  could  not  think  of  suppressing  it.  It  is  usual,  in  publishing  certain  ancient  authors, 
to  prefix  to  them  the  encomiums  they  have  been  honoured  with  by  those  whos*» 
authority  is  respected  in  the  republic  of  letters.  I  adopt  this  custom  so  far  as  t<» 
mention  one  testimony ;  more  would  be  unnecessary.  The  testimony  of  a  War- 
]|>urton  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  my  purpose,  and  will  be  justly  looked  upmi 
.  -'    as  equivalent  to  a  multitude. 


iv  translator's  prrfaob. 

His  noble  birth  seemed  to  open  to  his  ambition  a  fair  path  to  civil 
promotion ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  interest  of  religion,  his  insatiable 
thirst  after  knowled^,  and  more  especially  his  predominant  taste 
for  sacred  literature,  induced  him  to  consecrate  his  admirable  ta- 
lents to  the  service  of  the  church.    The  Grerman  imiversities  loaded 
him  with  literary  honours.     The  kinff  of  Denmark  invited  him  to 
settle  at  Copenhagen.     The  duke  of  Brunswick  called  him  from 
thence  to  Helmstadt,  where  he  received  the  marks  of  distinction 
due  to  his  eminent  abilities ;  filled  with  applause  the  academical 
chair  of  divinity ;  was  honoured  with  the  character  of  ecclesiastical 
counsellor  to  that  respectable  court ;  and  presided  over  the  semi- 
naries of  learning  in  the  dutchy  of  Wolfenbuttle  and  the  principa- 
lity of  Blackenburg.     When  the  late  king  formed  the  design  of 
giving  an  uncommon  degree  of  lustre  to  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
by  filling  it  with  men  of  the  first  rank  in  the  literary  world,  such  as 
a  Haller,  a  Gresner,  and  a  Michaelis,  Dr.  Moshtim  was  deemed 
worthy  to  ap[)ear  at  the  head  of  that  famous  seat  of  learning,  in  the 
quality  of  chancellor ;  and  here  he  died  universally  lamented  in  the 
year  1755,  and  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.     In  depth  of  judg- 
ment, in  extent  of  learning,  in  the  powers  of  a  noble  and  masculine 
eloquence,  in  purity  of  taste,  and  in  laborious  application  to  all  the 
various  branches  of  erudition  and  philosophy,  he  had  certainly  very 
few  superiors.     His  Latin  translation  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  System  of  tl^e  Universe,  enriched  with  large  an- 
notations, discovered  such  a  profound  acquaiiitaMce  with  ancient 
philosophy  and  erudition,  as  justly  excited  the  adniiiaiion  of  the 
learned  world.     His  ingenious  illustrations  of  the  sacred  writings, 
his  successful  labours  in  the  defence  of  Christianity,  and  the  light 
he  cast  upon  the  history  of  religion  and  philosophy  by  his  uninter- 
rupted researches,  appear  in  a  multitude  of  volumes,  which  are 
deservedly  placed  among  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  sacred  and 
profane  literature ;  and  the  learned  and  judicious  work,  that  is  here 
presented  to  the  public,  will  undoubtedly  render  his  name  illustrious 
in  the  records  of  religion  and  letters. 

How  far  justice  has  been  done  to  tlui  excellent  work,  in  the  fol- 
lowing translation,  is  a  point  that  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
those  who  shall  think  proper  to  peruse  it  with  attention.    I  can  say, 
with  the  strictest  truth,  that  1  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  it 
worthy  of  their  gracious  acceptance ;  and  this  consideration  give^ 
■  me  some  claim  to  their  candour  and  indulgence,  for  any  defects 
they  may  find  in  it.     I  have  endeavoured  to  render  my  translation 
faithful,  but  never  proposed  to  render  it  entirely  literal.     The  style 
of  the  original  is  by  no  means  a  model  to  imitate,  in  a  work  de- 
signed for  general  use.     Dr.  Mosheim  affected  brevity,  and  labour- 
ed to  crowd  many  things  into  few  words  ;  thus  his  diction,  though 
pure  and  correct,  became  sententious  and  harsh,  without  that  har- 
mony which  pleases  the  ear,  and  those  transitions  which  make  a 
■Mraiion  flow  with  ease.     This  being  the  case,  1  have  sometimes 
^™n  cottriderable  liberties  with  my  author,  and  followed  the  spirit 
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ot'  his  narrative  without  adherii^  strictly  to  the  Utter.  AYliere,  in- 
deed, the  Latin  phrase  appeared  to  me  elegant,  expressive,  and 
fompalible  with  the  English  idiom,  I  have  constantly  followed  it ; 
in  all  other  cases  I  have  departed  from  it,  and  have  of^en  added  a 
lew  sentences  to  render  an  observation  more  striking ;  a  fact  morr 
clear,  a  portrait  more  6nished.  Had  I  been  translating  Cicen>  or 
Tacitus,  I  should  not  have  thought  such  freedom  pardonable.  The 
translation  of  a  classic  author,  like  thecopy  of  a  capital  picture, 
mast  exhibit  not  only  the  subject,  but  also  the  matiner  of  the  original ; 
this  rule,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now  under  consi- 
deration. 

The  reader  will  easily  distinguish  the  additional  notes  of  the 
tnnslator  from  the  original  ones  of  the  author ;  the  references  to 
the  translator's  being  marked  with  a  hand,  thus  (t^ 

When  1  entered  upon  this  undertakini^,  t  proposed  rendering  the 
addhtonal  notes  more  numerous  and  ample,  than  the  reader  will  find 
them.  I  soon  perceived  that  the  prosecution  of  my  original  plan 
would  render  this  work  too  voluminous,  and  this  induced  me  to 
after  my  purpose.  The  notes  t  have  given  are  not,  however,  in- 
considerable in  number  ;  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  with  respect 
to  their  merit  and  importance.  I  would  only  hope,  that  some  of 
them  will  be  looked  upon  as  not  altogether  onnecessaty. 

Ha^w,  Dtc.  4,  1764. 
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Thb  difierent  editions  of  the  Elenunt8  of  the  Christian  History  * 
met  with  such  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  was  so  great,  that  they  were,  in  a  little  time,  out  of 
print.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  worthy  person,  at  whose  expense 
they  had  been  presented  to  the  public,  desired  earnestly  to  give  a 
new  edition  of  the  same  work  improved  and  enlarged,  and  thus  still 
more  worthy  of  its  gracious  acceptance.  The  other  occupations  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  and  a  prudent  consideration  of  the  labour  I 
must  undergo  in  the  correction  and  augmentation  of  a  work  in  which 
I  myself  perceived  so  many  imperfections,  prevented  my  yielding^ 
for  a  long  time,  to  his  earnest  solicitations.  The  importunities  of 
my  Mends  at  length  prevailed  upon  me  to  undertake  this  difficult 
work  ;  and  I  have  employed  assiduously  my  hours  of  leisure,  du- 
ring the  space  of  two  years,  in  bringing  it  to  as  high  a  degree  of 
perfection  as  I  am  capable  of  giving  it ;  so  that  now  these  Elements 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  appear  under  a  new  form,  and  the  chan- 
ges they  have  undergone  are  certainly  advantageous  in  every  re- 
spect. I  have  retained  still  the  division  of  the  whole  into  certain  pe-^ 
riods ;  for  though  a  continued  narration  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  my  own  taste,  and  had  also  several  circumstances  to 
recommend  it,  yet  the  counsels  of  some  learned  men,  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  great  advantages  of  this  division,  engaged  me  to 
prefer  it  to  every  other  method.  And  indeed,  when  we  examine 
this  matter  with  due  attention,  we  shall  find  that  the  author,  who 
proposes  comprehending  in  one  work  all  that  variety  of  observa- 
tions and  facts  that  are  necessary  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  state 
of  Christianity  in  the  different  ages  of  the  church,  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  execute  this  design,  without  adopting  certain  general  di- 
visions of  time,  and  others  of  a  more  particular  kind,  which  the  va- 
riety of  objects,  that  demand  a  place  in  his  history,  naturally  points 
out. 

And  as  this  was  my  design  in  the  following  work,  I  have  left 
its  primitive  form  entire,  and  made  it  my  principal  business  to  corn 

BCTa  a  amaU  work  published  hyDr,  3Io£h€im,  m^y  ycavt  iA^\a\^  v^'Oawa 
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rect,  improve,  ami  augment  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it 
more  instructive  and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

My  principal  care  has  been  employed  in  establishing  upon  the 
most  solid  foundations,  and  confirming  by  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority, the  credit  of  the  facts  related  in  this  history.  For  this  pur- 
pose, 1  have  drawn  from  the  fountain  head,  and  have  gone  to  those 
genuine  sources  from  whence  the  pure  and  uncorrupted  streams 
of  evidence  flow.  1  have  consulted  the  best  authors  of  every  age, 
and  chiefly  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  events  they  re- 
late, or  lived  near  the  periods  in  which  they  happened ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  report  their  contents  with  brevity,  perspicuity,  and 
precision.  Abbre^^ato^s,  generally  speaking,  do  little  more  than 
reduce  to  a  short  and  narrow  compass,  those  large  bodies  of  his- 
tory, that  have  been  compiled  from  original  authors  :  this  method 
may  be,  in  some  measure,  justified  by  several  reasons,  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  entirely  disapproved.  From  hence  nevertheless 
it  happens,  that  the  errors,  which  almost  always  abound  in  lai^ 
and  voluminous  productions,  are  propagated  with  facility,  and  pas- 
sing from  one  book  into  many,  are  unhappily  handed  down  from 
age  to  age.  This  I  had  formerly  observed  in  several  abridgments  : 
and  I  had  lately  the  mortification  to  find  some  instances  of  this 
m  my  own  work,  when  I  examined  it  by  the  pure  lamp  of  antiquity, 
and  compared  it  with  those  original  records  that  are  considered  as 
the  genuine  sources  of  sacred  history.  It  was  then,  that  I  perceiv- 
ed the  danger  of  confiding  implicitly  even  in  those  who  are  the 
most  generally  esteemed  on  account  of  their  fidelity,  penetration, 
and  diligence  :  and  it  was  then  also,  that  I  became  sensible  of  the 
necessity  of  adding,  suppressing,  changing,  and  correcting  several 
things  in  the  small  work  which  I  formerly  published,  and  which  has 
been  already  mentioned.  In  the  execution  of  this  necessary  task, 
I  can  affirm  with  truth,  that  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  perseve- 
rance, industry,  or  attention  :  and  yet,  with  all  these,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  avoid  mistakes  of  every  kind,  as  those  who  are  acqumnt- 
ed  with  the  nature  of  historical  researches  abundantly  know.  How 
far  I  have  approached  to  that  inaccessible  degree  of  exactness, 
which  is  chargeable  with  no  error,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of 
those,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Christian  history  entitles 
them  to  pronounce  judgment  in  this  matter.  That  such  may  judge 
with  the  moi^e  facility,  I  have  mentioned  the  authors  who  have 
been  my  guides  :  and,  if  I  have  in  any  respect  misrepresented  their 
accounts  or  their  sentiments,  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  much  more 
inexcusable  than  some  other  historians,  who  have  met  with  and 
deserved  the  same  reproach,  since  I  have  perused  with  attention  and 
compared  with  each  other  the  various  authors  to  whose  testimony 
I  appeal,  having  formed  a  resolution  of  trusting  to  no  authority  in- 
ferior io  that  of  the  original  sources  of  historical  truth. 

In  order  to  execute,  with  some  degree  of  success,  the  design  I 
formed  of  rendering  my  abridgment  more  perfect,  and  of  giving  the 
liistorv  gf  tbe  church  as  it  stands  in  the  most  authentic  records. 
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ind  m  the  writings  of  those  whose  authority  is  most  respectable,  f 
ftnind  myself  ob%ed  to  make  many  changes  and  additions.  These 
will  be  TisBde  thrapgh  the  whole  of  the  following  work,  but  more 
eqieciaUy  In  the  lliird  Book,  which  comprehends  the  history 
of  the  Christian,  aad  particularly  of  the  Latin  or  western  church, 
from  Chariemagne  to  the  rise  of  Luther  and  the  commencement  of 
tibe  Reformation.  This  period  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  though  it 
abound  with  shining  examples  :  though  it  be  unspeakably  useful  as  a 
key  to  the  knowledge  of  the  political,  as  well  as  religious  state  of  Eu- 
rope :  though  it  be  singularly  adapted  to  unfold  the  origin  and  ex- 
pbun  the  reasons  of  many  modem  transactions,  has  nevertheless 
been  hitherto  treated  with  less  perspicuity,  solidity,  and  elegance, 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  history  of  the  church.  The  number 
of  writers  that  have  attempted  to  throw  light  upon  this  interesting 
period  is  considerable,  but  few  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  barbarous  style  of  one  part  of  them,  the  profound  igno- 
rance of  another,  and  the  partial  and  factious  spirit  of  a  third,  are 
such  as  render  them  by  no  means  inviting ;  and  the  enormous  bulk 
and  excessive  price  of  the  productions  of  some  of  the  best  of  these 
writers  must  necessarily  render  them  scarce.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  some  of  the  most  valuable  records  that  belong  to  the 
period  of  Ecclesiastical  History  now  under  consideration,  lie  yet  in 
manuscript  in  the  collections  of  the  curious,  or  the  opulent,  who 
are  willing  to  pass  for  such,  and  are  thus  concealed  from  public 
view.  Those  who  consider  these  circumstances  will  no  longer  be 
surprised,  that  in  this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  most  learn- 
ed and  laborious  writers  have  omitted  many  things  of  consequence, 
and  treated  others  without  success.  Amongthese,  the  annalists  and. 
other  historians  so  highly  celebrated  by  the  church  of  Rome,  such 
as  Baronius,  Raynaldus,  Bzovius,  Manriques,  and  Wadding,  though 
they  were  amply  furnished  with  ancient  manuscripts  and  records, 
have  nevertheless  committed  more  faults,  and  fallen  into  errors  of 
greater  consequence,  than  other  wTiters,  who  were  by  far  their  in- 
feriors in  learning  and  credit,  and  had  much  less  access  to  original 
records  than  they  were  favoured  with. 

These  considerations  induce  me  to  hope,  that  the  work  I  here 
present  to  the  public  will  neither  appear  superfluous  nor  useless. 
For  as  I  have  employed  many  years  in  the  most  laborious  re- 
searches, in  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Christianity,  from  the  eighth  century  downward,  and  as 
I  flatter  myself,  that  by  the  assistance  of  books  and  manuscripts 
too  little  consulted,  I  have  arrived  at  a  more  certain  and  satisfactorv 
knowledge  of  that  period  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  generality  of 
writers,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  will  be  doing  real  service  to  Eccle- 
siastical History  to  produce  some  of  these  discoveries,  as  this  may 
encourage  the  learned  and  industrious  to  pursue  the  plan  that  I 
have  thus  begun,  and  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Latin  church, 
bjr  dmelUng  (be  darkness  of  what  is  called  the  middle  age,  k\A 
indeed  J  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  broupYvl  to\\3|^V  %^^e.- 
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ral  things  hitherto  generally  unknown,  corrected  I'rom  records  of 
undoubted  authority  accounts  of  other  things  known  but  imper- 
fectly, and  expressed  with  much  perplexity  and  confusion,  and  expos- 
ed the  fabulous  nature  of  many  events  that  deform  the  annals  of  sa- 
cred history.  I  here  perhaps  carry  too  far  that  self  praise,  which  the 
candour  and  indulgence  of  the  public  are  disposed  either  to  over- 
look as  the  infirmity,  or  to  regard  as  the  privilege  of  old  age. 
Those,  however,  who  are  curious  to  know  how  far  this  self  applause 
is  just  and  well  grounded,  have  only  to  cast  anfj^eye  on  the  illuft* 
trations  I  have  given  on  the  subject  of  Constantine's  Donationy  as 
dlsiP  with  respect  to  the  Cathari  and  AlbigenseSy  the  Beghards  and 
BeguineSy  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  Spirit^  whose  pesti- 
lential fanaticism  was  a  public  nuisance  to  many  countries  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  space  of  four  hundred  years,  the  FratrieeUiy  or 
Little  Brethren^  the  controversies  between  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  the  history  of  Berenger  and '  the  Lollardsy  and 
other  matters.  When  my  illustrations  on  these  subjects  and  points 
of  history  are  compared  with  what  we  find  concerning  them  in 
other  writers,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  my  pretensions  to  the  : 
merit  of  some  interesting  discoveries  are  apt  entirely  without  foun- 
dation. 

These  accessions  to  Ecclesiastical  History  could  not  be  exhibited 
with  the  same  brevity  which  I  have  observed  in  treating  other  sub-  * 
jects,  that  have  already  been  amply  enlarged  upon  by  others ;  for  t 
this  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the  information  of  the  cu-:V 
rious,  who  would  have  received  but  imperfect  and  confused  notions  * 
of  these  subjects,  and  would  have  made  me,  perhaps,  pass  for  a  fa-  ! 
))ulous  writer,  who  advanced  novelties,  without  mentioning  either 
my  guides  or  my  authorities.     I  have,  therefore,  not  only  explained . 
all  those  points  of  history  which  carry  with  them  an  appearance  of 
novelty,  or  recede  considerably  from  the  notions  commonly  re-'- 
ceived,  but  have  also  confirmed  them  by  a  sufficient  number  of  ob-  •  : 
servations  and  testimonies  to  establish  their  credibility  on  a  solid  \ 
foundation.     The  illustrations  and  enlargements,  which,  generally/*^ 
speaking,  carry  an  air  of  disproportion  and  superfluity  in  an  histbii- •'. 
cal  abridgment,  were  absolutely  necessary  in  the  present  case.        i 

These  reasons  engaged  me  to  change  the  plan  laid  down  in  niy^.}^ 
former  work,  and  one  peculiar  consideration  induced  me  to  render  % 
the  present  history  more  ample  and  voluminous.     The  ElemetUfy  *7 
so  often  mentioned,  were  designed  principally  for  the  use  of  those' :^ 
who  are  appointed  to  instruct  the  studious  youth  in  the  history  and,  *^ 
vicissitudes  of  the  Christian  church,  and  who  stand  in  need  of  %  • 
compendious  text  to  give  a  certain  order  and  method  to  their  pre^* 
lections.     In  this  view  I  treated  each  subject  with  the  utmost  bre-. 
vity,  and  left,  as  was  natural  and  fitting,  much  to  the  learning  and' 
abilities  of  those  who  should  think  proper  to  make  use  of  these 
Elements  in  their  course  of  instruction.     But  in  reviewing  this  com- 
pendious work  with  a  design  to  offer  it  anew  to  the  public,  I  imagin- 
ed it  might  be  rendered  more  acceptable  Xo  many,  by  such  im* 
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provements  and  additioiui  as  might  adapt  it,  not  only  to  the  use  of 
those  who  teach  others,  but  also  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  ac- 
quiring, by  their  own  application,  a  general  knowledge  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I  made  considerable  ad«» 
ditions  to  my  former  work,  illustrated  many  things  tbat  had  been 
there  obscurely  expressed  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  reduced  to  a 
regular  and  perspicuous  order  a  variety  of  facts,  the  recital  of  which 
had  been  more  or  less  attended  with  perplexity  and  confusion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  following  work,  the  history  of  the  calamities 
in  which  the  Christians  of  the  first  ages  were  involved,  and  the  ori- 
gin and  progress  of  the  sects  and  heresies  which  troubled  the  church, 
are  exhibited  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision. 
Hence  the  various  forms  of  religion,  which  have  sprung  from  the 
excessive  love  of  novelty  are  represented  without  prejudice  or  par- 
tiality, and  with  all  possible  perspicuity  and  truth.  It  is  also  in  con- 
sequence of  this  change  of  my  original  design,  that  I  have  taken 
the  utmost  pains  to  state  more  cleariy  religious  controversies,  to  es^ 
timate  their  respective  moment  and  importance,  and  to  exhibit  the 
arguments  alleged  on  both  sidear ;  nor  must  I  omit  mentioning  the 
care  and  labour  I  have  employed  in  giving  an  exact  narration  of  the 
transactions,  wars,  anibBBterprismg  measurcis  of  the  Roman  Pontiffii, 
from  the  reign  of  Charieinagne  dovm  to  the  present  times. 

Those,  therefore,  who  are  prevented  from  applying  themselves 
to  a  regular  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  through  want  of  lei- 
sure, or  by  not  having  at  hand  the  sources  of  instruction,  and  are 
nevertheless  desirous  of  acquiring  a  distinct  knowledge  of  certain 
events,  doctrines,  or  religious  rites,  may  consult  the  following  work, 
in  which  they  uUl  find  the  information  they  want ;  and  those  who 
are  inclined  to  push  their  inquiries  still  fiorther,  will  see  the  course 
they  must  pursue,  and  the  authors  mentioned  whom  it  will  be  proper 
for  them  to  peruse.  ^ 

It  would  betray  an  unpardonable  presumption  in  me  to  imagine, 
that  in  a  work,  whose  plan  is  so  extensive,  and  whose  contents 
are  so  various,  I  have  never  fallen  into  any  mistakes,  or  let  any  thing 
drop  from  my  pen  which  stands  in  need  of  correction.  But  as  I 
am  conscious  to  myself  of  having  conducted  this  undertaking  with 
the  most  upright  intentions,  and  of  having  employed  all  those  means 
that  are  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  preservatives  against  the 
seduction  of  error,  I  would  hope  that  the  mistakes  I  may  have  com- 
mitted, are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  so  momentous  as  to  be  produc- 
tive of  any  pernicious  efiects. 

I  might  add  more  ;  but  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  enable 
those  to  judge  of  this  work,  who  judge  with  knowledge,  impar- 
tiality, and  candour.  I  therefore  conclude,  by  offering  the  just 
tribute  of  my  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  who  amidst  the  infirmi- 
ties of  my  advanced  years,  and  other  pressiu*es  under  which  I  have 
laboured,  has  supplied  me  with  strength  to  bring  this  difficult  work 
to  a  conclusion. 

GoTTiNGEN,  March  23,  1755. 
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J.  Ecclesiastical  History  is  a  clear  and  faithful  nar* 
ration  of  the  transactions,  revolutions,  and  events 
that  relate  to  that  lai^e  community  which  bears  SS^m.^ 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  vulgarly  "*"***^' 
known  under  the  denomination  of  the  Church.  It  com- 
prehends both  the  external  and  kiiemal  condition  of  this 
community,  and  so  connects  each  event  with  the  causes 
from  whicn  it  proceeds,  and  the  instruments  which  have 
been  concerned  in  its  production,  that  the  attentive  reader 
may  be  led  to  observe  the  displays  of  providential  wisdom 
and  eoodness  in  the  preservation  of  the  church,  and  thus 
find  nis  piety  unproved,  as  well  as  his  knowledge. 

II.  The  churen,  founded  by  the  ministry  and  death  of 
Christ,  cannot  be  represented  with  more  perspi- 
cuity and  propriety  than  under  the  notion  of  a  ^I^JLx 
society  subjected  to  a  lawful  dominion,  and  go-  SSS/SSi 
vemed  by  certain  laws  and  institutions,  mostly  of  °**™ ' 
a  moral  and  spiritual  tendency.  To  such  a  society  many 
external  events  must  happen,  which  will  advance  or  oppose 
its  interests,  and  accelerate  or  retard  its  progress  towards 
perfection,  in  consequence  of  its  unavoidable  connexion 
with  the  course  and  revolutions  of  human  affairs.  More- 
over, as  nothing  is  stable  and  uniform  where  the  imperfec- 
tions of  humamty  take  place,  this  religious  society,  beside 
the  vicissitudes  to  whicn  it  must  be  exposed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  external  events,  must  be  liable  to  various  changes 
in  its  internal  constitution.  In  this  view  of  things  then  it 
appears,  that  the  history  of  the  church,  like  that  of  the 
sts^,  may  be  divided,  with  propriety  into  two  general 

hranclfes,  wMch  we  may  call  its  external  ^ivd  rrUemal 
histmy. 
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III,  The  external  history  of  the  church  comprehends  all 
Th«  «ternai  the  chanjajes,  vicissitudes,  and  events,  that  have 
Jl5h?n5ri"h^  diversified  the  external  state  and  condition  of  thijf 
ES^uS-  sacred  community.  And  as  all  pubUc  societies 
{bTTSJIlliLi  have  their  periods  of  lustre  and  decay,  and  arc 
to  the  church,  g^poscd  to  revolutious  both  of  a  happy  and  ca- 
lamitous nature,  so  this  first  branch  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory may  be  subdivided  into  two,  comprehending  respec- 
tively, the  prosperous  and  calamitous  events  that  have 
happened  to  the  church. 

IV.  The  prosperous  events  that  have  contributed  to 
prMp^rou  extend  the  limits,  or  to  augment  the  influence, 
emti.  Qf  jjjg  Christian  church,  have  proceeded  either 
from  its  rulers  and  leaders,  or  from  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  this  ffreat  community.  Under  the  former  class,  we 
rank  its  ptiolic  rulers,  such  as  princes,  magistrates,  and 
pontiffs,  who,  by  their  authority  and  laws,  their  liberality, 
and  even  their  arms,  have  maintained  its  cause  and  ex- 
tended its  borders ;  as  also  its  more  private  leaders,  its 
learned  and  pious  doctors,  whose  wise  counsels,  pious  ex- 
ploits, eminent  examples,  and  distinguished  abilities  have 
contributed  most  to  promote  its  tnse  prosperity  and  lustre. 
Under  the  latter  class,  we  may  comprehend  the  advantages 
which  the  cause  of  Christianity  has  derived  from  the  ac- 
tive faith,  the  invincible  constancy,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
extensive  charity  of  its  genuine  professors,  who,  by  the  at- 
tractive lustre  of  these  amiable  virtues,  have  led  many  into 
the  way  of  truth,  and  engaged  them  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  empire  of  the  Messiah. 

v.  Under  the  calamitous  events  that  have  happened  to 
ciiiamitoiit  the  church,  may  be  comprehended  the  injuries  it 
•mu.  Y^rj^^  received  from  the  vices  and  passions  of  its 
friends,  and  the  bitter  opposition  and  insidious  stratagems 
of  its  enemies.  The  professors  of  Christianity,  and  more 
especially  the  doctors  and  rulers  of  the  church,  have  done 
unspeakable  detriment  to  the  cause  of  religion,  by  their 
ignorance  and  sloth,  their  luxury  and  ambition,  their  un- 
charitable zeal,  animosities  and  contentions,  of  which 
mfinv  shocking  examples  will  be  exhibited  ui  the  course  of 
this  history.  Christianity  had/>t^//cenemies  to  encounter, 
even  princes  and  magistrates,  who  opposed  its  progress  by 
penal JawSf  and  blood-thirsty  persecutioux  VOaaA^OYc'v- 
vpte  and  inveterate  adversaries  uiacet\aMifteVol^\Q^^- 
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phers,  or  rather  sophists,  who,  enslaved  to  superstition,  or 
abandoned  to  atheism,  endeavoured  to  blast  the  rishig 
church  by  their  perfidious  accusations  and  their  \4rulent 
writings. 

VI.  Such  then  are  the  events  that  are  exliibited  to  our 
new  in  the  external  history-  of  the  church.  Its 
internal  history  comprehends  the  changes  and  vi-  };,*i"iJl,*'roIi'I^ 
cissitudes  that  have  happened  in  its  mward  con- 1*'*^'*''"''' 
stitution,  in  that  systemof  discipline  and  doctrine  by  which 
it  stands  distinguished  from  aU  other  religious  societies. 
This  branch  may  be  properly  termed  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  The  causes  of  these  iiitenial  changes 
are  to  be  sought  for  principally  in  the  conduct  and  mea- 
sures of  those  who  have  presided  and  borne  rule  in  the 
church.  It  has  been  too  frequently  their  practice  to  inter- 
pret the  truths  and  precepts  of  religion  in  a  manner  ac- 
commodated to  their  particular  systems,  nay,  to  their  pri- 
vate interest ;  and,  wnile  they  have  found  in  some  implicit 
obedience,  they  have  met  with  warm  opposition  from 
others.  Hence  have  proceeded  theological  broils  and 
civil  commotions,  in  which  the  cause  of  religion  has  often 
been  defended  at  the  expense  both  of  justice  and  huma- 
nity. AU  these  things  must  be  observed  with  the  strictest 
attention  by  an  ecclesiastical  historian. 

VI r.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  should  be  natural]  \ 
treated  in  the  internal  history  of  the  church,  is  the  i  ,r,t.ti.eh,^- 
history  of  its  ministers,  rulers,  and  form  of  go-  SiJlLl.''* 
venmient.  When  we  look  back  to  the  conmience-  ''""''• 
ment  of  the  Christian  church,  we  find  its  government  ad- 
ministered jointly  by  the  pavStors  and  the  people.     Brit,  in 
process  of  time,  the  scene  changes,  and  we  see  tliese  pas- 
tors affecting  an  air  of  pre-eminence  and  supenority, 
trampling  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  connuu- 
nity,  and  assuming  to  themselves  a  supreme  authoiity  both 
in  civil  and  religious  matters.     This  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  was  at  length  carried  to  such  a  height,  tliat 
a  single  man  administered,  or  at  least  jiretended  a  right  to 
administer,  the  affairs  of  the  whoh^  cliurcli  with  an  unli- 
mited sway.   Among  the  doctors  of  these  early  times,  Xhvvv 
were  some  who  acquired,  by  their  learned  iahoiu's,  a  shi- 
ning reputation,  and  an  universal  influence  ;    tht^j'  wen* 
remarried  as  oracles ;  their  decisions  were  handed  down  to 
posterity  as  sacred  rules  of  faith  and  pvv\cA\ee  ;  ^w^  \\w\ 
yoL,  /.  ex 
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thus  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  with  particular  distiiictioit, 
among  the  governors  of  the  church,  though  no  part  of  it« 
public  administration  was  actually  in  their  hands/ 

VIII.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  rulers  and  doctors 

of  the  church,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  proceeds 
hiMrlryof  Ille  to  cxlubit  a  view  of  the  laws  that  are  peculiar  to 
iwi"oMhL" '  this  sacred  community,  that  form,  as  it  were,  its 
Chun  b.  centre  of  union,  and  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
religious  societies.  These  laws  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  are  properly"  called  divine y  because  they  are  immedi- 
ately enacted  by  God  himself,  and  are  contained  in  those 
sacred  books,  which  carry  the  most  striking  marks  of  a 
divine  origin.  They  consist  of  those  doctrines  that  are  the 
objects  01  faith  and  reason,  and  those  precepts  that  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  heart  and  the  affections.  To  the  second 
kind  belong  those  laws  that  are  merely  of  human  institu- 
tion, and  derive  their  authority  only  from  the  injunctions 
of  the  rulers  of  the  church. 

IX.  In  that  partof  the  sacred  history  which  relates  to  the 

doctnnes  of  Christianity,  it  is  necessary,  above  all 
Jy"iniiX^I  things,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  degree  of 
ri^tory  h"^  authority  that  has  been  attributed  to  the  sacred 
Uf^u.if'rhriT  writings  in  all  the  different  periods  6f  the  church, 
ti.ucimrch.  ^^^  ^^Q  jjj|.^  jjjg  manner  in  which  the  divine  doc- 
trines they  contain,  have  been  explained  and  illustrated. 
For  the  true  state  of  religion  in  every  age  can  only  be 
learned  from  the  point  of  view  in  wmch  these  celestial 
oracles  were  considered,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  expounded  to  the  people.  As  long  as  they  were 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  religion  preserved  its  native  puri- 
ty;  and  in  proportion  as  their  decisions  were  either  neg- 
lected or.postponed  to  the  inventions  of  men,  it  degenera- 
ted from  its  primitive  and  divine  simplicity.  It  is  further 
necessary  to  show  under  this  head,  what  was  the  fate  of 
the  pure  laws  and  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  how  they 
were  interpreted  and  explained ;  how  they  were  defended 
a^fdnstthe  enemies  of  the  gospel ;  how  they  were  corrupt- 
ed and  adulterated  by  the  Ignorance  and  licentiousness  of 
men.    And,  finally,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  here,  how 

ffur  the  lives  and  manners  of  Christians  have  been  conform- 

> 

inr  •  By  these  our  author  means  the  failifrt^  whose  writing  form  still  a  rule  of 
faith  in  the  Homish  church,  while  in  the  I^rotei^tant  churches  their  authority  dimis 
Dishes  from  dav  to  dav. 
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uble  to  the  dictates  of  these  sacred  kws,  aiul  the  influence 
that  these  sublime  doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  tiearts 
of  men ;  as  also  to  examine  the  rules  of  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  the  spiritual  governors  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  correct  and  restrain  the  vices  and  irregularities  of  its 
members. 

X.  The  human  laws,  that  constitute  a  part  of  ecclesias- 
tical government,  consist  in  precepts  concerning  ThiniiT,tb^ 
the  external  worship  of  the  t)eity,  and  in  certain  ^^^7»!fJ'' 
rites,  either  confirmed  by  custom,  or  introduced  '"^  '''*"'''^' 
by  positive  and  express  authorit}'.  Hites  and  ceremonies 
regard  religion  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  by  the  for- 
mer, we  understand  those  that  are  used  in  the  immediate; 
\f  orship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private ;  by  the  latter,  such  pious  and  decent  mstitutions 
as,  beside  direct  acts  of  worship  have  obtained  in  the 
church.  Thispartof  sacred  history  is  of  a  vast  extent,  both 
on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  these  ceremonies,  and 
the  frequent  changes  and  modifications  through  wliich 
they  have  passed.  This  consideration  will  justify  our 
treating  them  with  bre>aty,in  a  work  which  is  only  design- 
ed as  a  compendious  view  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

XI.  As  bodies  politic  are  sometimes  distracted  with  wars 
and  seditions,  so  nas  the  Christian  church,  though  p^^^^,^  ^^^ 
designed  to  be  the  mansion  of  charity  and  con-  ^9;7^^"',|J;*; 
cord,  been  unhappily  perplexed  bv  intestine  divi-  hVv^d^ide'i 
sions,  occasioned  sometimes  by  pomts  of  doctrine, 

at  others  by  a  variety  of  sentiments  about  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  principal  authors  of  these  divisions  have 
been  stigmatized  with  the  title  of  heretics,  and  their  pecu- 
liar opinions  of  consequence  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  heresies.^  The  nature  therefore  and  progress  of  these 
intestine  divisions  or  heresies  are  to  be  carefully  unfolded ; 
and  if  this  be  done  with  judgment  and  inipartiaUty,  it  must 
prove  useful  and  interesting  in  the  hi^^hest  degree,  though 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  no  branch  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  is  so  pahiful  and  dilHcult,  on  account 
of  the  sagacity,  candour,  and  application  that  it  reqidres, 
in  order  to  its  being  treated  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
difficulty  of  arrivmg  at  the  truth,  in  rcigearches  of  this  na- 

O"  h  A  term  innocent  in  its  |iriini1ivc  signification,  tlionfth  bcromc  odious  by  thf 
i^normity  of  some  crron,  to  wliicb  it  ha«»  ti^en  applied,  and  also  by  tbc  iiee  that  hai 
be^ii  vo^ile  of  it,  to  vent  llie  malisnifv  of  <»nlhu«ia?t?  and  bigot?. 
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ture,  is  extreme,  on  account  of  the  injurious  treatment 
that  has  been  shown  to  the  heads  of  religious  sects,  and 
the  unfair  representations  that  have  been  made  of  their 
tenets  and  opmions ;  and  this  difficulty  has  been  consider- 
ably augmented  by  this  particular  circumstance,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  writmgs  of  those  who  were  branded 
with  the  name  of  heretics  have  not  reached  our  times. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a  candid  historian  to  avoid  at- 
taching to  this  term  the  invidious  sense  in  which  it  is  too 
often  used,  since  it  is  the  invective  of  all  contending  par- 
ties, and  is  employed  against  truth  as  frequently  as  against 
error.  The  wisest  method  here  is  to  taKe  the  word  here- 
tic in  its  general  signification,  as  denoting  a  person,  who, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been  the  occasion  of  ex- 
citing divisions  and  dissensions  among  Christians. 

XII.  After  thus  considering  what  constitutes  the  matter 

of  Ecclesiastical  History,  it  will  be  proper  to  be- 
EcciSfiSSii  stow  a  few  thoughts  on  the  maimer  of  treating  it, 
Sf^S'be  ollf!  as  this  is  a  point  of  too  much  importance  not  to 
^Si?*"^rh  deserve  a  moment's  attention.  And  here  we  may 
their  causes,  obscrvc,  thatiu  ordcr  'to  render  both  the  external 
and  internal  history  of  the  church  truly  interesting  and 
usefiil,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  trace  effects  to  then* 
causes,  and  to  connect  events  with  the  circumstances, 
views,  principles,  and  instruments  that  have  contributed 
to  their  existence.  A  bare  recital  of  facts  can  at  best  but 
enrich  the  memory^  and  furnish  a  certain  degree  of  amuse-  , 
ment;  but  the  historian,  who  enters  into  the  secret  springs 
that  direct  the  course  of  out^vard  events,  and  views  things 
m  their  various  relations,  connexions,  and  tendencies, 
gives  thus  a  proper  exercise  to  the  judgment  of  the  rea- 
der, and  administers  on  many  occasions,  the  most  useful 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  It  is  true,  a  high  de- 
gree of  caution  is  to  be  observed  here,  lest,  in  disclosing 
the  secret  springs  of  public  events,  we  substitute  imagi- 
nary causes  in  the  place  of  real,  and  attribute  the  actions 
of  men  to  principles  they  never  professed. 

XIII.  In  order  to  discover  the  secret  causes  of  public 

events,  some  general  succours  are  to  be  derived 
od  "fnS".  from  the  history  of  the  times  in  which  they  hap- 
mIi"cLtl*^f  pened,  and  the  testimonies  of  the  author  shy  whom 
iLings.  ^^y  ^^  recorded.  But  beside  these,  a  consider- 
^h\v  acquaintance  with  hvman  n  a  lure  Ao\\w\e  Aon  lonfic  ob- 
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iiervatioii  and  experience,  is  singularly  useful  in  researches 
of  this  kind.  The  historian,  who  has  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  views  that  occupy  the  generality  of  men, 
who  has  studied  a  great  variety  of  characters,  and  atten- 
tively observed  the  force  and  violence  of  human  passions, 
together  with  the  infirmities  and  contradictions  they  pro- 
duce in  the  conduct  of  life;  will  find,  in  this  knowledge,  a 
key  to  the  secret  reasons  and  motives  which  gave  rise  to 
many  of  the  most  important  events  of  ancient  times.  A 
knowledge  also  of  the  manners  and  ophuans  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  events  that  are  related,  wiU  contri- 
bute much  to  lead  us  to  the  true  origin  of  things. 

XIV.  There  are,  however,  beside  tnese  general  views, 
particular  considerations,  which  will  assist  us 

still  further  in  tracing  up  to  their  true  causes  the  ^rffa^w 
various  events  of  sacred  history.  We  must,  for  ^^5-6^^ 
example,  in  the  external  histoiy  of  the  church,  wJioi/*irSl 
attend  carefully  to  two  things ;  ^rst,  to  the  politi-  **"'*'* 
cal  state  of  those  kingdoms  and  nations  in  which  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  has  been  embraced  or  rejected ;  and  secondly^ 
to  their  religious  state,  i.  e.  the  opinions  they  have  enter- 
tained concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  the  worship  that 
is  to  be  addressed  to  him.  For  we  shall  then  perceive* 
with  more  certahity  and  less  difficulty,  the  reasons  of  the 
different  reception  Christianity  has  met  with  in  different 
nations  when  we  are  acquainted  with  the  respective  forms 
of  civil  government,  the  political  maxims,  and  the  public 
forms  of  religion  that  prevailed  m  those  countries  and  in 
those  periods  of  time  in  which  the  gospel  received  en- 
couragement, or  met  with  opposition. 

XV.  With  respect  to  the  internal  history  of  the  churchy 
nothing  is  more  adapted  to  lay  open  to  view  .nd  in  its  imcr- 
the  hidden  springs  of  its  various  changes,  than  an  "■*  *''"**'^* 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  learning  and  philosophy 
in  the  times  of  old.  For  it  is  certain,  that  human  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  have,  in  all  times,  pretended  to  modify 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  that  these  pretensions 
have  extended  further  than  belongs  to  the  province  of  phi- 
losophy on  the  one  hand,  or  is  consistent  with  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  the  gospel  on  the  other.  It  may  also  be 
observed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  civil  govern- 

/uent,  pndoftlw  superstitious  rites  and  \Yisl\lul\oxvs  Ci^ 'dxv 
rirnt  fimrs,  is  not  only  u.s^ful,  as  wo,  ren^a\:VetA  viy>0\v:.V«^ 
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fflustrate  several  things  in  the  exlemalhiHtovy  ot'the  church, 
but  also  to  render  a  satisfactory  account  of  its  internal  va- 
riations, both  in  pomt  of  doctrine  and  worship.  For  the 
genius  of  human  laws  and  the  maxims  of  civil  rulers  have 
undoubtedly  had  a  great  intluence  in  forming  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church ;  and  even  its  spiritual  leaders  have, 
in  too  many  instances,  from  an  ill-judged  prudence,  model- 
led its  discipline  and  worship  after  the  ancient  superstitions. 

XVI.  We  cannot  be  at  any  loss  to  know  the  sources  from 

whence  this  important  knowledge  is  to  be  derived. 
JKm^SIi  The  best  writers  of  every  age,  who  make  mention 
]HuilJ?.lr*mSl  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  andparticularly  those  who 
bedeHTed.  wcre  coutomporary  with  the  events  they  relate, 
.are  to  be  carefully  consulted ;  since  it  is  from  credible  tes- 
timonies and  respectable  authorities  that  history  derives  a 
solid  and  permanent  foundation.  Our  esteem  for  those 
writers  who  may  be  considered  as  the  sources  of  historical 
knowledge,  ought  not  however  to  lead  us  to  treat  with 
neglect  trie  historians  and  annalists,  who  have  already 
made  use  of  those  original  records ;  since  it  betrays  a 
foolish  sort  of  vanity  to  reject  the  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  the  succours  and  labours  of  those  who  have 
preceded  us  in  their  endeavours  to  cast  light  upon  matters 
that  have  been  for  many  ages  covered  with  onscurity.*' 

XVII.  From  all  this  we  shall  easily  discern  the  (juahiica* 
The  eweotM  tioiis  that  arc  essential  to  a  good  writer  of  Eccle- 
^'i^telll  siastical  History.  His  knowledge  of  human  af- 
uiMory.  f^jpg  must  be  considerable,  and  his  learnmg  exten- 
sive. He  must  be  endowed  with  a  spirit  of  observation 
and  sagacity ;  a  habit  of  reasoning  with  evidence  and  fa- 
cility ;  a  faithful  memory ;  and  a  judgment  matured  by 
experience,  and  strengthened  by  exercise.  Such  are  the 
intellectual  endowments  that  are  required  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  historian  ;  and  the  moral  ciualities  that  are 
necessary  to  complete  it,  are,  a  persevering  and  inflexible 
attachment  to  truth  and  virtue,  a  freedom  from  the  servi- 
tude of  prejudice  and  passion,  and  a  laborious  and  patient 
turn  of  mind. 

c  Tlie  various  "Writers  of  Ecclcsiasticiil  Hiiitory  arc  enumerated  by  Sever.     Wolt 
Slutcrus,  in  his  Propyltntm  HiitoritE  Chriftiana^  published  at  Lunenburg^  in  4to.  iu 
the  year  1696;  and  by  Gasp.  Sagittarius,  in  his  Jntroduetwad  Hitforiam  Erelaiitf' 
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XVIII.  Those  who  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  the 
OhristiaD  church  are  exposed  to  receive  a  bias  a  biMorian 
from  three  different  sources,  from  timesy  persons^  SJIS.^tJIrii! 
and  opinians.  The  timesy  in  which  we  live,  have  uSS!5"l!!?o!" 
often  so  great  an  influence  on  our  manner  of  judff-  '■**  *v*«ioi»- 
ing,  as  to  make  us  consider  the  events  which  happen  in 
our  days,  as  a  rule  by  which  we  are  to  estimate  tne  pro- 
babilitv  or  evidence  of  those  that  are  recorded  in  the  nis- 
tory  of  past  ages.  The  persons j  on  whose  testimonies  we 
think  we  have  reason  to  depend,  acquire  an  imperceptible 
authority  over  our  sentiments,  that  too  frequently  seduces 
us  to  adopt  their  errors,  especially  if  these  persons  have 
been  distinguished  by  eminent  degrees  of  sanctity  and  vir- 
tue. And  an  attachment  to  favourite  opinians  leads  au- 
thors sometimes  to  pervert,  or  at  least  to  modify,  facts  in 
favour  of  those  ivho  have  embraced  these  opinions,  or  to 
the  disadvantage  of  such  as  have  opposed  them.  These 
kinds  of  seduction  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
those  whom  they  deceive  are  in  innumerable  cases,  insen- 
sible of  their  delusion,  and  oT  the  false  representations  of 
things  to  which  it  leads  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  solemn  obligations  that  bind  a  historian  to  ^uard 
against  these  three  sources  of  error  with  the  most  delicate 
circumspection,  and  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 

XIX.  It  is  well  known  nevertheless  how  far  ecclesiastical 
historians,  in  all  ages,  have  departed  from  these 

ndes,  and  from  others  of  equal  evidence  and  im-  ,Tl?u  2rr*vS|. 
portance.  For  not  to  mention  those  who  lay  te;;'ofSiI?di* 
claim  to  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  histo-  ^****''^* 
ry  in  consequence  of  a  happy  memory,  loaded  %\dth  an 
ample  heap  of  materials,  nor  those  whose  pens  are  rather 
guided  by  sordid  views  of  mterest  than  by  a  generous  love 
of  truth,  it  is  but  too  e\ident,  how  few  in  number  the  un- 
prejudiced and  impartial  historians  are,  whom  neither  the 
influence  of  the  sect  to  which  they  belong,  nor  the  venera- 
ble and  imposing  names  of  antiquity,  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  tne  torrent  of  prevailing  opinion^  can  tuni  aside 
from  the  obstinate  pursuit  of  truth  alone.  In  the  present 
age,  more  especially,  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  influ- 
ence of  predominant  opinions,  have  gained  with  many  an 
incredible  ascendant.  Hence  we  find  frequently  in  the 
writiaers  even  of  learned  men  such  wretcVved  ai9>\mew\.^^s» 
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these ;  "  Such  an  opinion  is  true ;  therefore  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  been  adopted  b^'  the  primitive  Christians. 
Christ  has  commanded  us  to  hve  in  such  a  manner;  there- 
fore it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  thatthe  Christians  of  ancient 
times  lived  so.  A  certain  custom  does  not  take  place  now  ; 
therefore  it  did  not  prevail  in  former  times." 

XX.  If  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  composition 
Tbe  adfuu-  of  Ecclesiastical  History  be  careful  to  avoid  the 
SS^'SSi  sources  of  error  mentioned  above,  their  labours 
Sd  HiSS?.  ^^  he  eminently  useful  to  mankind,  and  more 
tieimu  especially  to  those  who  are  called  to  the  important 
office  of  instructing  others  in  the  sacred  truths  ana  duties 
of  Christianity.  The  history  of  the  church  presents  to  our 
view  a  variety  of  objects  that  are  every  way  adapted  to 
confirm  our  faith.  When  we  contemplate  here  tne  dis- 
couraging obstacles,  the  united  efforts  of  kingdoms  and 
empires,  and  the  dreadful  calamities  which  Chnstianity,  in 
its  very  infancy,  was  obliged  to  encounter,  and  over  which 
it  gained  an  immortal  victor}',  this  will  be  sufficient  to  for- 
tify its  true  and  zealous  professors  against  all  the  threats, 
cavils,  and  stratagems  of  profane  and  impious  men.  The 
great  and  shining  examples  also,  which,  display  their  lus- 
tre, more  or  less,  in  every  period  of  the  Chnstian  liistory, 
must  have  an  admirable  tendency  to  hiilame  om*  piety, 
and  to  excite,  even  in  the  coldest  and  most  insensible 
hearts,  the  love  of  God  and  virtue.  Those  amazing  revo- 
lutions  and  events  that  distinguished  everv^  age  of  the 
church,  and  often  seemed  to  ai*ise  from  smaU  beginnings, 
and  causes  of  httle  consequence,  proclaim,  with  a  solemn 
and  respectable  voice,  the  empire  of  Providence,  and  also 
the  hiconstancy  and  vanity  of  human  things.  And, 
among  the  many  advantages  that  arise  from  the  study  of 
Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  it  is  none  of  the  least,  that  we  shall 
see  therein  the  origin  and  occasions  of  those  ridiculous 
rites,  absurd  opinions,  foolish  superstitions,  and  pernicious 
errors,  with  which  Christianity  is  yet  disfigured  in  too 
many  parts  of  the  world.  This  knowledge  will  naturally 
lead  us  to  a  view  of  the  truth  in  its  beautiful  simplicity, 
^vill  engage  us  to  love  it,  and  render  us  zealous  in  its 
defence ;  not  to  mention  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
that  we  must  feel  in  researches  and  discoveries  of  such 
a/i  interestixig  kind. 
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XXI.  They,  more  especially,  who  are  appointed  to  in- 
struct the  youth  in  the  public  universities,  as  also  ,„d  pirucu- 
such  as  are  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  church,  '"' 

will  derive  from  this  study  the  most  useful  lessons  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence,  to  direct  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  offices.  On  the  one  hand,  the  inconsiderate 
zeal  and  temerity  of  others,  and  the  penicious  consequen- 
ces with  which  they  have  been  attended,  will  teach  cir- 
cumspection ;  and  in  the  mistakes  into  which  even  men 
of  eminent  merit  and  abilities  have  fallen,  they  will  often 
see  the  things  they  are  obliged  to  avoid,  and  the  sacrifices 
it  will  be  prudent  to  make,  in  order  to  maintain  peace  and 
concord  m  the  church ;  on  the  other,  illustrious  exanrple's 
and  salutary  measures  will  hold  forth  to  them  a  rule  of 
conduct,  a  lamp  to  show  them  the  paths  they  must  pursue. 
It  may  be  fftrther  observed,  that,  if  we  except  the  arms 
which  scripture'lnd  reason  furnish  against  superstition  and 
error,  there  is  nothiuj^  that  will  enable  us  to  combat  them 
with  more  efficacy  than  the  view  of  their  deplorable  ef- 
feci0  as  they  are  represented  to  us  in  the  history  of  the 
churoh.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  advan- 
tages that  result  from  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History ; 
experience  alone  can  display  these  in  all  their  extent ;  nor 
shall  we  mention  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from  it 
by  those  who  have  turned  their  views  to  other  sciences 
than  that  of  thediogy,  and  its  more  peculiar  utility  to  such 
as  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law.  All  this 
would  leaa  us  too  far  from  our  present  design. 

XXII.  As  the  history  of  the  church  is  external  or  intemaU 
so  the  manner  of  treating  it  must  be  suited  to  that 
division.    As  to  the  first,  when  the  narration  is  iMrJui^"*** 
long,  and  the  thread  of  the  history  runs  through  ufS";:^""' ^1 
a  great  number  of  ages,  it  is  proper  to  divide  it  fnterna/  '"^^ 
into  certain  periods,  which  will  give  the  reader  ^"^"^^"^ 
time  to  breathe,  assist  memory,  and  also  nitroduce  a  cer- 
tain method  and  order  into  the  work.     In  the  following  ^ 
history  the  usual  division  into  centuries  is  adopted  pre^ 
ferably  to  all  others,  because  most  generally  liked  ;  though 

it  be  attended  with  difficulties  and  hiconveniences. 

XXIII.  A  considerable  part  of  these  inconveniences  will 
be  however  removed,  if,  beside  tliis  smaller  division  into 
centuries,  we  adopt  a  larger  one,  and  divide  the  space  of 
time  that  elapsed  between  the  birth  of  Chri^^^t  ;\Tvd  owt  A»n^ 

VOL.  I.  4 
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into  certain  grand  periods,  that  are  distinguished  by  signal 
revolutions  or  remarkable  events.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  we  have  judged  it  expedient  to  comprehend  the  fol- 
lowing history  in  Four  books,  that  will  take  in  four  remark- 
able periods ;  the  First  will  be  employed  in  exhibiting  the 
state  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Christian  church,  from  its 
commencement  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The 
Second  will  comprehend  the  period  that  extends  from  the 
reign  of  Constantine  to  that  qf  Charlema^e,  which  pro- 
duced such  a  remarkable  change  in  the  race  of  Europe. 
The  Third  will  contain  the  History  of  the  Church,  from 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  memorable  period  when 
Luther  arose  in  Germany  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  Rome, 
and  to  deliver  divine  truth  from  the  darkness  that  covered 
it.  And  the  Fourth  will  carry  down  the  same  historj^ 
from  the  rise  of  Luther  to  the  present  times*. 

XXIV.  We  have  seen  above,  tnat  the  sphere  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  is  extensive,  that  it  comprehends  a  great 
variety  of  objects,  and  embraces  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious matters,  so  far  as  the  former  are  related  to  the  htter, 
either  as  causes  or  effects.  But  however  great  the  diver- 
sity of  these  objects  may  be,  they  are  closely  connected  ; 
and  it  is  the  particular  business  of  an  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian to  observe  a  method  that  will  show  this  connexion  in 
the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and  form  into  one 
regular  whole  a  variety  of  parts  that  seem  heterogeneous 
and  discordant.  Different  writers  have  foDowed  here 
different  methods,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  views 
and  their  peculiar  manner  of  thinking.  Tne  order  I  have 
observed  will  be  seen  above  in  that  part  of  this  introduce 
tiofiy  wliich  treats  of  the  subject  matter  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  ;  the  mention  of  it  is  therefore  omitted  here,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  repetitions. 
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PART    I. 
COMPREHENDING  THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

I 

CONCERNING  THE  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  THE  WORLD  AT 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

I.  A  OREATpartof  the  world  was  become  subject  to  the 
Roman  empu-e,  when  Jesus  Christ  made  his  ap- 
pearance upon  earth.  The  remoter  nations  l^^^""^ 
which  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  this  mighty  *'"*»'^" 
empire,  were  ruled,  either  by  Roman  governors  invested 
witn  temporary  commissions,  or  by  their  own  princes  and 
law^s,  in  subordination  to  the  repubUc,  whose  sovereignty 
was  to  be  acknowledged,  and  from  which  the  conquered 
kings  that  were  continued  in  their  dominions,  derived  their 
borrowed  majesty.  At  the  same  time  the  Roman  people 
and  their  venerable  senate,  though  they  had  not  lost  all 
shadow  of  hberty,  were  yet  in  reaUty,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  servile  submission  to  Augustus  Caesar,  who  by  artifice, 
perfidy,  and  bloodshed,  had  proceeded  to  an  enormous 
degree  of  power,  and  united  in  his  own  person  the  pomp- 
ous titles  of  emperor,  sovereign,  pontin,  censor,  tribune 
of  the  people,  proconsul ;  in  a  word,  all  the  great  offices 
of  the  state.* 

•  See  for  ibis  purpose  the  leaned  trork  of  Aagusiin  Campifina^,  etvV\v\^^,l>%  ogC- 

w  ^  /^/<«/jAr  Afagiitraiutm  Bomarwrum  et  juritdktiont,  ViA).\.  t^V-  *^^  V-  ^>^^^'^ 
oeaevse.  1725,  w  4to.  i        *      • 
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II.  The  Roman  government,  considered  both  with  re- 

spect tp  its  form,  and  its  laws,  was  certainly  mild 
IteSJr^h  and  equitable.*'  But  the  injustice  and  avarice  of 
gS?ull?*Mr-  the  pretors  and  proconsuls,  and  the  ambitious  lust 
S5k,r*S"lJ;  of  conquest  and  dominion,  which  was  the  pre- 
"■'***'**^  dominant  passion  of  the  Roman  people,  together 
with  the  rapacious  proceedings  of  the  publicans,  by  whom 
the  taxes  of  the  empire  were  levied,  were  the  occasions 
of  perpetual  tumults  and  unsupportable  grievances.  And 
among  the  man^  evils  that  arose  from  thence  we  justly 
reckon  the  formidable  armies,  that  were  necessary  to  sup- 
port these  extortions  in  the  provinces,  and  the  civil  wars 
which  freauently  broke  out  between  the  oppressed  na- 
tions and  ttieir  haughty  conquerors. 

III.  Itmust,atthe  same  time,  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
TtoadvMia.  supreme  dominion  of  one  people,  or  rather  of 
^"ftSS^itt  one  man,  over  so  many  kingdoms,  was  attended 
eiieni.  ^j^j^  Ymny  considerable  advantages  to  mankind 
in  general,  and  to  the  propagation  and  advancement  of 
Christianity  in  particular.  For,  by  the  means  of  this  al- 
most universal  empire,  many  nations,  different  in  their  lan- 
guage and  in  their  manners,  were  united  more  intimately 
together  in  social  intercourse.  Hence  a  passive  was 
opened  in  the  remotest  countries,  by  the  commumcations 
which  the  Romans  formed  between  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces.^ Hence  also  the  nations,  whose  manners  were 
savage  and  barbarous,  were  civilized  b^  the  laws  and 
commerce  of  the  Romans.  And  bv  this,  in  short,  thcf 
benign  influence  of  letters  and  philosophy  was  spread 
abroad  in  countries  which  had  lain  before  under  the 
darkest  ignorance.  All  this  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a 
singular  manner,  to  faciUtate  the  progress  of  the  gospel, 
ana  to  crown  the  labours  of  its  first  ministers  and  heralds 
with  success.** 

IV.  The  Roman  empire,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  less 

agitated  by  wars  and  tumults,  than  it  had  been 
^j£?""«.  for  many  years  before.    For,  though  I  cannot 
assent  to  the  opinion  of  those  who,  following  the 


jits» 


b  Set  Moyle's  FMoy  on  the  CoruiiitUion  of  the  Roman  Government ,  in  the  postfaa- 
mous  works  of  that  author,  vol.  i.  p.  1 — 46,  as  also  Scip.  Maffaei  Vtrona  iltusiraim, 
Jib.  a.  p,  66. 
cSee,  for  a  fortber  illastratioii  of  this  mailer,  Hutoire  dea  g;randt  cKtmxnt  djtV£fli- 
jnre  Romiain,  par  Nicol.  ficnter,  nriDted  In  iVie  vev  \Ti^.  ^^  ^«  ^^  ^«n  ^«w^- 
ed  Evenrd  iHt0. '^ '  -♦«iMruiii,\*wl  Yi.  v-^^^. 
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account  of  Orosius,  maintain  that  the  temple  of  Janus  was 
then  shut,  and  that  wars  and  discords  absolutely  ceased 
throughout  the  world ;"  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  period, 
in  which  our  Saviour  descended  upon  earth,  may  be  justly 
styled  the  pacific  age^  if  we  compare  it  with  the  preceding 
times.  And  mdeed,  the  trani^uillity,  that  then  reigned, 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  execute, 
with  success,  their  sublime  commission  to  the  human  race. 

V.  The  want  of  ancient  records  renders  it  impossible  to 
say  any  thing  satisfactory  or  certain  concerning 

the  state  of  those  nations,  who  did  not  receive  the  STcJSJJ  »- 
Roman  yoke ;  nor  indeed  is  their  history  essential  ***^* 
to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  with 
respect  to  them,  that  those  who  inhabited  the  eastern  re- 
gions were  strangers  to  the  sweets  of  liberty,  and  groaned 
under  the  burden  of  an  oppressive  yoke.  Thisi  their  soft- 
ness and  effeminacy,  botn  m  point  of  manners  and  bodily 
constitution,  contributed  to  make  them  support  with  an 
immanly  patience ;  and  even  the  religion  they  professed 
rivetted  their  chains.  On  the  contrary,  the  northern  na- 
tions enjoyed;  in  their  frozen  dwellings,  the  blessings  of 
sacred  freedom,  which  their  government,  their  religion,  a 
robust  and  vigorous  frame  of  Dody  and  spirit,  derived  from 
the  inclemency  and  severity  of  their  climate,  all  united 
to  preserve  and  maintain.' 

VI,  All  these  nations  hVed  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
abominable  superstitions.  For  thougn  the  notion  ^n  «unk  in 
of  one  Supreme  Being  was  not  entirely  effaced  in  •"?««"**»"' 
the  human  min(l,biit  showed  itself  frequently,  even  through 
the  darkness  of  the  grossest  idolatr}'^ ;  yet  all  nations,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Jews,  acknowledged  a  number  of  govern- 
ing powers,  whom  they  called  gods,  and  one  or  more  of 
which  tliey  supposed  to  preside  over  each  particular  pro- 
vince or  people.  They  worshipped  these  fictitious  deities 
with  various  rites;  they  considered  them  as  widely  different 
from  each  other  in  sex,  and  power,  in  their  nature,  and 
also  m  their  respective  offices,  and  they  appeased  them  by 
ii  multiplicity  of  ceremonies  and  offerings,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  protection  and  favour.  So  that,  however  dif- 
ferent the  degi'ees  of  enonnity  might  be,  with  which  this 
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absurd  and  impious  theology  appeared  in  different  coun- 
tries ;  yet  there  was  no  nation,  whose  sacred  rites  and 
whose  religious  worship  did  not  discover  a  manifest  abuse 
of  reason,  and  very  striking  marks  of  extravagance  and 
foUy. 

VII.  Every  nation  then  had  its  respective  gods,  over 
btttnotofibp  which  presided  one  more  excellent  tlian  the  rest ; 
niM  ktBd.     yg^  jjj  gy^j^  ^  manner,  that  this  supreme  deity  was 

.  himself  controDed  by  the  rigid  empire  of  tlie  fates,  or  w^hat 
the  philosophers  called  eternal  necessity.  The  gods  of  the 
east  were  oifferent  from  those  of  the  Gauls,  the  Germans, 
and  the  other  northern  nations.  The  Grecian  divinities 
diiiered  widelf  from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  who  deified 
plants,  animals,  and  a  great  variety  of  the  productions  both 
of  nature  and  art.*^  Each  people  also  had  their  own  par- 
ticular manner  of  worshipping  and  appeasing  their  respec- 
tive deities,  entirely  different  from  the  sacred  rites  of  other 
countries.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  grew  as  ambitious  in  their  religious  pretensions, 
as  in  their  political  claims.  They  maintained  that  their 
gods,  though  under  different  names,  were  the  objects  of 
religious  worshif)  in  all  nations,  and  therefore  they  gave  the 
names  of  their  deities  to  those  of  other  countries.  This  pre- 
tension, whether  supported  by  ignorance  or  other  meanSi 
introduced  inexpressible  darkness  and  peq^lexity  mto  the 
history  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  has  been  also  the 

f  See  the  discourse,  of  Atlianasiu^.  entitled,  Oratio  contra  Gtnttt,  in  the  firit  vo- 
Iu:iic  r»f  his  woik-i. 

(n^  '*  This  fuel  renders  fi  satisfactory  account  of  the  vast  number  of  gods  who 
bore  tiie  name  of  Jupiter,  and  the  miiltitudt's  that  parsed  under  tho«e  of  Mercaiji 
f    Venus,   Hercules,  Juno,  &.c.    Mie  Greeks,  when   they  found,  in  olber  cuunfriet) 
deities  that  reseinlih  d  ihfir  own,  persuaded  the  wurshipperb  of  these  foreign  gods, 
that  their  deities  wfre  ihe  same  that  were  honoured  in  Greece,  and  were,  indeed, 
convinced  themselves  that  this  was  the  case,    lu  coiisequence  of  this,  the  Greelu 
eave  the  names  of  thf.ir  gods  to  those  of  other  nations,  and  the  Romans  in  this  foi- 
lowed  their  example.     Hence  we  find  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercary,  Ve- 
nus, &c.  frequently  mentioned  in   the  more  recent  monuments  and  inscriptions 
Mrhicb  have  been  found  among  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  though  the  ancient  inlmbi- 
tnnts  of  those  countries  worshipped  no  gods  under  such  denominations.     I  canoot 
think  that  this  method  of  the  Greeks  And  Romans  has  introduced  so  much  coofo- 
sion  into  mythology  as  Dr.  ftlosheim  here  imagines.    II  indeed  there  was  no  re- 
semblance  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  deities,  and  those  of  other  nations,  and 
if  the  names  of  the  deities  of  the  former  had  been  given  to  those  of  the  latter  in  aa 
arbitrary  and  undistinguishable  manner,  the  reflection  of  our  historian  would  be 
undeniably  true.     But  it  has  been  alleged  by  many  learned  men,  and  that  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  that  the  priiieipal  deities  of  all  nations  resemUed  each 
o/)jer  extremely  in  their  essential  characters;  anill,  if  so,  their  receiving  the  same 
names  coald  not  introduce  much  confusion  inVo  m^\.V\oVo%\^  s'vuce  lUey  were  pro- 
i*abiy  derived  from  oac  common  sonrce.    \i  \ViA  TViot  o\  V\\«  ^t\c\^tv\  %b\\%  ^%:s 
^be  same  in  dignity,  cfaaractar,  and  atltlbttleft)  vrWVi  \he  iMyWct  ^il  v^i^  C«\«0»  «^\ 
Romans,  where  wsa  the  inproprlely  iqf' |jMnc  ^^^  s'^w^'i  u^imft-. 
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Occasion  of  innumerable  errors  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned. 

VIII.  One  thing,  indeed,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
very  remarkable,  is,  that  this  variety  of  reli^ons  ^, 

and  of  gods  neither  produced  wars  nor  dissensions  diMen«ion*<«. 
amonirthe  different  nations,  the  Efi^yptians  except-  ir^^  ^.^^1/ of 

J  I    ^WT       •    -A  U  1  ^  religion*. 

ed.  Noris  it,  perhaps,  necessary  to  except  even 
them,  since  their  wars  undertaken  for  their  gods  cannot  be 
looked  ujionwithpropriety  as  wholl/of  areugious  nature.'' 
Each  nation  sufferea  its  neighbours  to  follow  their  own 
method  of  worship,  to  adore  tneir  own  gods,  to  enjoy  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  discovered  no  sort  of  dis- 
pleasure at  their  diversity  of  sentiments  in  reli^ous  matters. 
There  is,  however,  little  wonderful  in  this  spirit  of  mutual 
toleration,  when  we  consider  that  they  all  looked  upon  the 
woild  as  one  great  empire,  divided  into  various  provinces, 
over  every  one  of  which  a  certain  order  of  divinities  pre- 
sided ;  and  that,  therefore,  none  could  behold  with  con- 
tempt the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  force  strangers  to  pay 
homage  to  theirs.  The  Romans  exercised  this  toleration 
in  the  amplest  manner.  For  though  they  would  not  allow 
any  chances  to  be  made  in  the  religions  that  were  publicly 

Erofessed  in  the  empire,  nor  any  new  form  of  worship  to 
e  openly  introduced ;  yet  they  granted  to  their  citizens  a 
full  liberty  of  observing,  in  private,  the  sacred  rites  of  other 
nations,  and  of  honouring  foreign  deities,  whose  worship 
contained  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  interests  and  laws 
of  the  republic,  with  feasts,  temples,  consecrated  ffroves, 
and  such  like  testimonies  of  homage  and  respect. 

IX.  The  deities  of  almost  all  nations  were  either  ancient 
heroes,  renowned  for  noble  exploits  and  worthy  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^. 
deeds,  or  kings  and  generals  who  had  founded  ^Si^ridi- 

.  '^  1*-^  •11^*1^  1       parted  heroCT. 

empires,  or  women  become  lUustnous  by  remark- 
able actions  or  useful  inventions.    The  merit  of  these  dis- 
tinguished and  eminent  persons,  contemplated  by  their 
posterity  mth  an  enthusiastic  gratitude,  was  the  reason  of 

'  Tliere  are  iog^enious  things  to  be  foaDd  upon  this  head  in  tho  Expontio  Mensa 
7«MKcof  PigDorius,  p.  41. 

17  ^  The  relig^ious  wars  of  the  Egyptians  were  not  undertaken  to  compel  others 
fo  adopt  their  worship,  but  to  avenge  the  slaughter  that  was  made  of  their  gods,  viz, 
Ciroeodilei,  Jcc.  by  the  nei^bouring  nations.  They  were  not  offended  at  their  neigh- 
bour! Ar  MTving  other  divinities,  but  could  not  iNiar  that  they  should  put  theirs  to 
4nitii. 

1  See  concerning  this  interesting  subject,  a  very  curious  and  learned  treatise  of  the 
ftmoos  Bynekershoeck,  entitled^|&f«er/a/to  dectiltuperegriruE  rtligionia  apvid  Rom/^ 
•iM.  This  dinertation  is  to  l>e  found  in  the  OmtM€ula  of  that  excellent  anthot^  whv^ 
y*n  published  at  Leyilen  in  4to.  in  the  yew  |719. 

vt>i/.  f,  h 
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their  being  exalted  to  celestial  honours.  The  natural 
world  furnished  another  kmd  of  deities,  that  were  added 
to  these  by  some  nations.  And  as  the  ^un,  moon,  and 
stars  shine  forth  with  a  lustre  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
material  beings;  so  it  is  certain  that  thej^  particularly 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankhid,  and  received  religious 
homage  from  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world."  From 
these  beings  of  a  nobler  kmd,  idolatry  descended  into  an 
enormous  multiplication  of  inferior  powers ;  so  that  in 
many  countries,  mountains,  trees,  and  rivers,  the  earthy 
the  sea,  and  the  winds,  nay,  even  virtues,  vices,  and  dis- 
eases had  their  shrines  attended  by  devout  and  zealous 
worshippers." 
X.  These  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and  sacrifices 
of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  respective 
,JMu,"uui£  nature  and  offices.*'  The  rites  used  in  their  worship 
were  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  frequently  cruel 
and  obscene.  Most  nations  offered  animals,  and  some 
proceeded  to  the  enormity  of  human  sacrifices.  As  to 
their  prayers,  they  were  void  of  piety  and  sense,  both 
with  respect  to  their  matter  and  their  form.»*  Pontiffs, 
priests,  and  ministers,  distributed  into  several  classes,  pre- 
sided in  this  strange  worshi]),  and  were  appointed  to  pre- 
vent disorder  in  the  performance  of  the  sacred  rites.  This 
order ^  wliich  was  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  an  imme- 
diate intercourse  and  friendship  with  the  gods,  abused  their 
authority  in  the  basest  manner,  to  deceive  an  ignorant  and 
wretched  people. 

O'  «w  TliP  ingonious  cKlitor  ol'  the  Riiius  of  Balbev  lias  ^iveu  us,  in  the  preface  to 
that  nohlc  work,  a  very  cnrio«i5  account  of  tlie  origin  of  the  religious  worship  that 
was  offereil  to  tlie  heavenly  bodies  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians.  In  those  unccmiibr- 
tabln  deserts,  where  the //ay  presents  nothing  to  the  view,  but  the  anilorm,  tedioui,and 
melancholy  ])roaprct  of  barren  sands,  the  ni^ht  disclo^ee  n  mo^^t  delightful  and  mag^* 
nificcnt  speotaole,  nud  appears  arrayed  with  charms  of  the  most  attractire  kind;  for 
the  most  part  unclouded  and  serene,  it  exhibits  to  the  wondering  eye  the  hoH  ofhea* 
veny  in  all  their  amazing  variety  and  glory.  In  the  view  of  this  stupendoni  icexie* 
the  transition  from  adu^iration  to  idolatry  was  too  easy  to  uninstructed  minds  ;  and  n 
people,  whose  climate  oflcred  no  beauties  to  contemplate  but  those  of  the  firmament, 
would  naturally  look  thither  for  the  objects  of  their  worship.  The  form  of  idolatiT 
in  G  recce,  was  different  from  that  of  the  Syrians ;  and  Mr.  Wood  ingeniously  attributet 
this  to  that  smiling  and  variegated  scene  of  mountains,  vallies,  rivcnn,  groves,  woods 
and  fountains,  which  the  transported  imap^ioation,  in  the  midst  of  its  pleasing  aston- 
ishment, supposed  to  be  the  seats  of  invisible  deities.  See  a  further  account  of  this 
matter  in  the  elegant  work  above  mentioned. 

^  See  the  learned  work  of  J.  G.  Vossius,  De  Idolatria. 

o  See  J.  Saubertus,  De  Saertficiit  reterum.    Lug.  Bat.  1699. 

r  See  51.  Brouerius  a  Niedeck,  De  ade^otionibut  veterum  popxilorum^  printed  at 
Utrecht,  in  8vo.  in  tha  jaar  1711. 
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XI.  The  religious  worship  we  have  now  been  cousider- 
ii^,  was  confined  to  stated  times  and  places.  ,,,,,„;,^,  ,^ 
The  statues  and  other  representations  of  the  gods  ;;;*j*'^'(]|]^'''^ 
were  placed  in  the  temples,''  and  supposed  to  be 
animated  in  an  incomprehensible  maimer.  For  the 
votaries  of  these  fictitious  deities,  however  destitute  they 
might  be  of  reason  in  other  respects,  avoided  carefully 
the  imputation  of  worshipping  inanimate  beings,  such  as 
brass,  wood,  and  stone,  and  therefore  pretended  that  the 
divinity  represented  by  the  statue,  was  really  present  in 
it,  if  the  dedication  was  duly  and  properly  made/ 

XII.  But,  beside  the  public  worship  of  the  gods,  to  which 
all  without  exception  were  admitted,  there  were  ^^^^^^j^ 
certain  religious  institutions  and  rites  celebrated    ^'^"^  ** 
in  secret  by  the  Greeks  and  several  eastern  nations,  to 
which  a  very  small  number  were  allowed  access.    These 
were  commonly  called  mysteries;  and  tlie  persons  who  de- 
sired to  be  initiated  therein,  were  obliged  previously  to 
exhibit  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  fidelity  and  patience, 
by  passing  through  V^arious  trials  and  ceremonies  of  the 
most  disagreeable  kind.    The  secret  of  these  institutions 
was  kept  m  the  strictest  maimer,  as  the  initiated  could  not 
reveal  any  thing  that  passed  in  them  without  exposing 
their  lives  to  the  most  imminent  danger  r  and  that  is  the 
reason  why,  at  this  time,  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  true  nature  and  the  real  design  of  these  hidden  rites. 
It  is,  however,  well  known,  that,  in  some  of  those  mysterieSy 
many  things  were  transacted  that  were  contrary  both  to 
real  modesty  and  outward  decency.    And  indeed,  from 
the  whole  of  the  pagan  rites,  the  intelligent  few  migtil 
easily  learn,  that  the  divinities  generally  worshipped,  w^ere 
rather  men  famous  for  their  vices,  than  distinguished  h\ 
virtuous  and  worthy  deeds.' 

XIII.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  this  religion  had  not  the 
least  influence  toward  the  exciting  or  nourisliing  «« tendency 
solid  and  true  virtue  in  the  minds  of  men.  For  j;  JJiTnot'* 
the  gods  and  goddesses,  to  whom  public  homage  '*''"*' 

ICJ*  *1  Some  nations  were  without  temples,  such  us  the  Pcrsiaiis,  (luuls,  Gcrinuns< 
and  Britons,  who  performed  their  religious  worship  in  tlie  open  air,  f)r  in  the  bhuily 
retreats  of  consecrated  groves. 

r  See  Amobias  adv,  Gentet^  lib.  vi.  p.  254,  according  to  the  rdition  oi'  Hpraldus. 
See  also  Augustin  Dccwitatt  Dei,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxiii.  and  the  Mbopogr  nof  the  enpf- 
TQr  Julian,  p.  361,  according  to  the  edition  orSi)anlieim. 

•  SeeClarksonontheLt7ii/giet,6  iF.p.36,a*alsoMeurfMi9./>^wiw/fr*wjE/rt«miM. 

'  S^e  Cic*»ro  Dixput,  7*wn«/an.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii. 
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was  paid,  exhibited  to  their  worshippers  rather  examples 
of  egre(;ious  crimes,  than  of  useful  and  illustrious  vir- 
tues." The  gods,  moreover,  were  esteemed  superior  td 
men  in  power  and  immortality ;  but  in  every  thmg  ekcy 
they  were  considered  as  their  equals.  The  priests  were 
little  solicitous  to  animate  the  people  to  a  virtuous  conduct^ 
either  by  their  precepts  or  their  example ;  nay,  the v  plain* 
ly  enough  declared,  tnat  all  that  was  essential  to  the  true 
worship  of  the  gods,  was  contained  only  in  the  rites  and 
institutions  which  the  people  had  received  by  tradition 
from  their  ancestors."^  And  as  to  what  regarded  the  re* 
wards  of  virtue,  and  Uie  punishment  of  vice  after  this  pre- 
sent life,  the  general  notions  were  partly  uncertain,  partly 
licentious,  and  often  more  proper  to  administer  indulgence 
to  vice,  than  encouragement  to  virtue.  Hence  the  wiser 
part  of  mankind,  about  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  looked 
upon  this  whole  system  of  religion  as  a  just  object  of 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

xiv.  The  consequences  of  this  wretched  theology 
onibecontm-  wcrc  a  unlvcrsal  corruption  of  manners,  whicn 
eJ  lJ)r7u^n  discovcrcd  itself  in  the  impunity  of  the  most  fla- 
ornwinen.  gitjous  crfmcs.*  Juvcual  and  Persius  among  the 
Latins,  and  Lucian  among  the  Greeks,  bear  testimony  to 
the  justice  of  this  heavy  accusation.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  no  public  law  proliibited  the  sports  of  the  gladiators, 
the  exercise  of  unnatural  lusts,  the  licentiousness  of  di- 
vorce, the  custom  of  exposing  infants,  and  of  procuring 
abortions,  nor  the  fi*onUess  atrocity  of  consecrating  pub- 
licly stews  and  brothels  to  certain  divinities.'^ 

w  There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  to  this  pur|>o8C  iu  the  Trittia  of  Ovid,  booh 
the  second,  be^nuin^  at  line  S87. 

**  Quis  locus  est  templis  augaatior?  hiec  quoque  vitet. 

1q  culpam  si  qus  est  ing eniosa  suam. 
Cum  steterit  Jovis  aede ;  Jo  vis  socourret  in  sJe, 

Quam  roultas  matres  fecerit  ille  Deus. 
rroxima  adorauti  Junonia  templa  subibit, 

Pellicibus  multia  banc  doluisse  Deam. 
Pallade  coniipecta,  natum  de  crimine  vii^ 
Sustulerit  quare,  qusaret  £ricthonium.^ 
w  See  fiarbeyrac^s  preface  to  his  French  translation  of  Puffendorfs  6>«/e»i  of  the 
Law  oJNaturt  and  Jfationt^  6  vi.  p.  2i;  of  the  last  edition. 

»  The  corrupt  manners  of  those  who  lay  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry  are  descrilied, 
m  an  ample  and  affecting  manner,  iu  the  first  of  Cyprian^s  epistles.    See  al«o  on  thi* 
subject  Cornel.  Adami  ExercUatiode  malit  Romanorttm  ante prmdieaUonem  £vangeln 
moribut.    This  is  the  fifUi  discourse  of  a  collection  published  by  that  learned  writer 
at  Groningen,  1712,  in  4to. 
r  See  Dr,  John  Lelond^s  excellent  accounl  of  the  t«\igio>ia  nqrdamvoita^mQK^  qo&- 
dact,iutd  future  prospects  of  the  pagans,  in  bh  Urea  icat\L  fnoXWXtA,  TKt  AtonttoW" 
nnd  J^errssiXy  of  the  ChHftian  Rfirhtimu 
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XV.  Such  as  were  not  sunk  in  an  unaccountable  and 
•rutish  stupidity,  perceived  the  deformity  of  these 
eligious  systems.  To  these  the  crafty  priests  S^'oTie 
dressed  two  considerations,  to  prevent  their  in-  SiS'o"  ^: 
redulity,  and  to  dispel  their  doubts.  The  first  ^^' 
ras  drawn  from  the  miracles  and  prodigies  which  they  pre- 
mded  were  daily  wrought  in  the  tem]^es,  before  the  stat- 
les  of  the  sods  and  the  heroes  that  were  placed  there ;  and 
be  second  was  deduced  from  oracles  and  divination,  by 
rhich  they  maintained  that  the  secrets  of  futurity  were 
infolded  through  the  interposition  of  the  gods.  In  both 
[lese  points  the  cunning  of  the  priests  imposed  miserably 
ipon  the  ignorance  of  the  people  ;  and  if  the  discerning 
BW  saw  the  cheat,  they  were  obliged,  from  a  regard  to 
beir  own  safety,  to  laugh  with  caution,  since  the  priests 
veve  even  ready  to  accuse,  before  a  raging  and  supersti- 
ious  multitude,  those  who  discovered  their  religious 
rauds,  as  rebels  against  the  majesty  of  the  immortal  gods. 

XVI.  At  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth,  the 
eligion  of  the  Romans,  as  weU  as  their  arms,  had 
xtended  itself  through  a  great  part  of  the  world.  5u.e  ("IS? 
rhis  religion  must  be  known  to  those  who  are  ""^^  *^**~"'' 
icquainted  with  the  Grecian  superstitions.^  In  some  things, 
adeed,  it  diflers  from  them ;  for  the  Romans,  beside  tne 
Qstitutions  which  Numa  and  others  had  invented  with 
>olitical  views,  added  several  Italic  and  Hetrurian  fictions 

0  the  Grecian  fables,  and  gave  also  to  the  Egyptian  dei- 
ies  a  place  among  their  own. 

XVII.  In  the  provinces  subjected  to  the  Roman  govern- 
nent,  there  arose  a  new  kuid  of  religion,  formed 

)y  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the  conquered  hin.Ju'Sd'" 
aations  with  those  of  the  Romans.     These  nations  ^a^  aZng 
ivho,  before  their  subjection,  had  their  own  gods,  ^il'^.^U^^ 
md  their  own  particular  religious  institutions,  ~*'^'*"*- 
ivere  persuaded,  by  degrees,  to  admit  into  their  worship 

1  great  number  of  the  sacred  rites  and  customs  of  their 
conquerors.  The  view  of  the  Romans  in  this  change, 
vas  not  only  to  .confirm  their  authority  by  the  powenul 
dd  of  religion,  but  also  to  abolish  the  inhuman  rites 
vhich  were  performed  by  many  of  the  barbarous  nations 
w^ho  had  received  their  yoke  ;  and  this  change  was  effect* 
jdpartlfby  the  prudence  of  the  victors,  partly  b^  lYveYevAN 
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of  the  vanquished,  and  by  their  ambition  to  please  their 
new  masters, 
xviii.  When,  from  the  sacred  rites  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, we  pass  to  a  review  of  the  other  religions^ 
SST  5if.  that  prevailed  in  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the' 
SKJ"«f"'ii!c  niost  remarkable  may  be  properlv  divided  into 
lionmoi.      ^^Q  classes,  of  which  the  one  win  comprehend 
the  religious  systems  which  owe  their  existence  to  polilical 
views ;  and  the  other,  those  which  seemed  to  have  been 
formed  for  nulitary  purposes.    In  the  former  class  may  be 
ranked  tlie  religions  ol  most  of  the  eastern  nations,  espe- 
cially of  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  Indians,  which  ap- 
pear to  iiave  been  solely  calculated  for  the  preservation  of 
the  state,  the  supportuig  of  the  royal  authority  and  gran- 
deur, the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  and  the  advance^ 
ment  of  civil  virtues.     Under  the  military  class  may  be 
comprehended  the  religious  system  of  the  northern  na- 
tions ;  since  all  the  traditions  that  we  find  among  the 
Germans,  the  Britons,  the  Celts,  and  the  Goths,  con- 
cerning their  divinities,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  ex- 
cite and  nourish  fortitude  and  ferocity,  an  insensibility  of 
danger,  and  a  contempt  of  life.    An  attentive  inquiri"^  mto 
the  religions  of  these  respective  nations,  will  abundantly 
verify  what  is  here  asserted. 

XIX.  None  of  these  nations  mdeed  ever  arrived  at  such 
The  wifl«-     &n  access  of  universal  barbarity  and  ignorance, 
h^lhSoS!*"    as  not  to  have  some  discerning  men  among  them, 
•    mSi"  7i^  who  were  sensible  of  the  extravagance  of  dl  these 
""^"^  religious.    But  of  these  sagacious  observers  some 

were  destitute  of  the  weight  and  authority  that  were  ne- 
cessary to  remedy  these  overgrown  evils ;  and  others  want- 
ed the  will  to  exert  themselves  in  such  a  glorious  cause. 
And  the  truth  is,  none  of  them  had  wisdom  equal  to  such 
a  solemn  and  arduous  enteqirise .  This  appears  manifest- 
ly from  the  laborious,  but  useless  efforts  of  some  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  against  the  vulgar  su- 
perstitions. These  venerable  sages  delivered  in  their 
writings  many  sublime  things  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  men ;  they  disputed 
with  sagacity  agauist  the  popular  religion ;  but  to  all  this 
they  added  such  chimerical  notions,  and  such  absurd  sub- 
tilties  of  their  own,  as  may  serve  to  cow\\sica  xvs^^lVialil 
belongs  to  God  alone,  and  notlo  mawA^  tw^^^^ATvSfii 
without  smy  mixture  of  impvinty  ot  exroT. 
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XX.  About  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth, 
there  were  two  kinds  of  philosopny  which  pre-  ^^^  ^ 
vailed  among  the  civilized  nations.  One  was  the  p^;*^y 
phUosophy  of  the  Greeks,  adopted  also  by  the  '^^\^  ^f 
Romans  ;  and  the  other,  that  of  the  orientals,  "^  ^^^' 
which  had  a  great  number  of  votaries  in  Persia,  Syria, 
Chaldea,  Eg^'pt,  and  even  among  the  Jews.  The  former 
was  distinguisned  by  the  simple  title  oi  philosophy.  The 
latter  was  nonoured  with  the  more  pompous  appellation  of 
sdence  or  knawledge^^  since  those  who  embraced  this  latter 
sect  pretended  to  be  the  restorers  of  the  knowledc^e  of  God, 
whidi  was  lost  in  the  world/  The  followers  of  both  these 
svstems,  in  consequence  of  vehement  disputes  and  dissen- 
sions about  several  points,  subdivided  themselves  into 
a  variety  of  sects.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  all 
the  sects  of  the  oriental  philosophy  deduced  their  various 
tenets  from  one  fundamental  pnnciple,  which  thev  held  in 
common ;  whereas  the  Greexs  were  much  divided  even 
about  the  first  principles  of  science. 

As  we  shall  nave  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  ori- 
ental philosophy,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  the 
doctrines  taught  by  the  Grecian  sages,  and  shall  give  some 
account  of  the  various  sects  into  n^ch  they  were  divided. 

XXI.  Among  the  Grecian  sects,  there  were  some  which 
declared  openly  against  all  religion ;  and  others,  ^^^ 
who,  thougn  they  acknowledged  a  deity,  and  ad-  ^irw^I!  ^. 
mitted  a  religion,  yet  cast  a  cloud  over  the  truth,  »i^^*of  au''' 
instead  of  exhibiting  it  in  its  genuine  beauty  and  '*'''^' 
lustre. 

Of  the  former  kind  were  the  epicureans  and  academics. 
The  epicureans  maintained,  "  tnat  the  world  arose  from 
chance ;  that  the  gods,  whose  existence  they  did  not  dare 
to  deny,  neither  end,  nor  could,  extend  their  providential 
care  to  human  affairs ;  that  the  soul  was  mortal ;  that 
pleasure!^  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate  end  of  man ; 

ICj'brNMric,  ptosis,  in  the  Greek,  sienifies  science  or  knowledge^  nnd  from  hence 
came  the  title  of  gnostics,  which  this  presumptuous  sect  claimed  as  due  to  their 
superior  light  and  penetration  in  divine  things. 

c  St.  Paul  mentions  and  condemns  both  these  kinds  of  philosophy  ;  tlie  Greek,  in 
the  EpxAlt  to  the  ColossianSt  ii.  8,  and  the  oriental,  or  gnosis,  in  the  First  Epittle  to 
Timothy,  vi.  20. 

ITT*  o  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  pleasure  has  produced  many  disputes  in  the 

eiplicatioD  of  the  epicurean  system.    If,  by  pleasure,  be  understood  only  sensual 

gratifications,  the  tenet  here  advanced  is  indisputably  monstrous.  But  if  it  be  taken 

JD  m  Imrger  sense,  and  eitended  to  infcfiectiial  and  mora\  objects  *,  xn  vsVi^V  ^^^%>\\^ 

fchetoe  of  Epicurus,  with  respect  to  virtue,  dilfer  from  Ihc  o^m\of\%  ol  V\\Wfe  CVirvv 

ma  ffbUosophen,  who  waintain  that  self-love  15  the  onliJsnfwt^oltiWVvwtcv^ti^^^f.- 
9as  and  action^  -  ^    \      r^ 
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and  that  virtue  was  neither  worthy  of  esteem  nor  choicer 
but  with  a  view  to  its  attainment.  The  academics  as- 
serted the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  held  it  un^ 
certain,  ^^  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not ;  whether  the 
soul  was  mortal  or  immortal ;  whether  virtue  were  pre* 
ferabletovice,  or  vice  to  virtue."  These  two  sects,  though 
they  struck  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  were  the 
most  numerous  of  all  others  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
were  particularly  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  the  rich, 
and  the  protection  of  those  in  power.*" 

XXII.  We  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  that  there 
hers  cor.    ^^  Buothcr  klud  of  philosophy,  in  which  religion 

rupuldX  W9S  admitted,  but  which  was,  at  the  same  time, 
TbJ^Aruto-  deficient  by  the  obscurity  it  cast  upon  truth. 
Under  the  philosophers  of  this  class,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  platonists,  the  stoics,  and  the  followers  of  Aristo- 
tle, whose  subtile  disputations  concerning  God,  reli^on, 
and  the  social  duties,  were  of  little  solid  use  to  mankmd. 
The  nature  of  God,  as  it  is  explained  hy  Aristotle,  is  some- 
thing like  the  principle  that  gives  motion  to  a  machine ;  it 
is  a  nature  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  itself,  and  en- 
tirely regardless  of  human  affairs  ;  and  such  a  divinity, 
who  differs  but  little  from  the  god  of  Epicurus,  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  the  object  either  of  love  or  tear.  With  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  concerning  the  human 
soul,  it  is  uncertain,  to  say  no  more,  whether  he  believed 
its  immortality  or  not.^  What  then  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  philosophy  ?  could  any  thing  solid  and  satisfactory, 
in  favour  of  piety  and  virtue,  be  hoped  for  from  a  system 
which  excluded  from  the  universe  a  divine  Providence, 
and  insinuated  the  mortality  of  the  human  soul? 

XXIII.  The  god  of  the  stoics  has  somewhat  more  majes- 

iTic  sides.    *y»  *^^^  ^^^  divinity  of  Aristotle ;  nor  is  he  repre- 
sented by  those  pliilosophers  as  sitting  above  the 

c  That  of  (he  epicurenns  was,  however,  the  most  numerous  of  the  two.,  ai  appears 
fl^m  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  De  Jbiihut,  he.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  liv  Dupiwl. 
7iMci«/an  lib.  v.  cnp.  x  Hence  the  complaint  which  Juvenal  makes  in  bii  liiilh 
Satire,  of  the  atheism  that  prevailed  at  Rome,  in  those  eiceilent  words  : 

''-Sunt  in  fortuns  qui  casibns  omnia  ponunt, 
Et  nullo  credunt  mundum  rrctnre  moveri, 
ffatura  voiventc  vices  et  lucis  et  anni ; 
Atque  ideo  iotrcpidi  quoccuoque  altaria  tangunt." 

By  f  See  tbe  notes  upon  Cudworlh*s  rnlelUelual  S)|itemoJ  dit  UtwDcm^  mVitk 
DT'  Mosbeim  subjoined  to  his  Latin  transXation  o(  VV\ii\\«%TTi«^  ^o^  ^oV.V^.I^ 
MP,  rol  a.  ft.  1 17).     See  aluo  upon  tbe  »»ai«  subject  WoMt?^^'«  ^bwv  TbMMM 
<f//  J'y/Aagontme,  torn:  i.  p  79  , 
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starry  heavens  iii  a  supine  indolence,  and  a  perl'ect  inatten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  universe.  Yet  he  is  described  as 
a  corporeal  bemg,  united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connex- 
ion, and  subject  to  the  detenninations  of  an  unniutable 
faiey  so  that  neither  rewards  nor  punishments  can  proper- 
ly proceed  from  him.'  The  learned  also  know  that,  in  tlie 
philosophy  of  this  sect,  the  existence  of  the  soul  was  con- 
fined to  a  certain  period  of  time.  Now  it  is  manifest,  that 
these  tenets  remove,  at  once,  the  strongest  motives  to  vir- 
tue, and  the  most  powerful  restraints  upon  vice ;  and, 
therefore,  the  stoical  system  may  be  considered  as  a  body 
of  specious  and  pompous  doctrine,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  body  without  nerves,  or  any  principles  of  consistence 
and  vigour. 

XXIV.  Plato  is  generally  looked  upon  as  superior  to  all 
the  other  philosophers  in  wisdom ;  and  this  emi-  ^ 
nent  rank  does  not  seem  to  have  been  undeser\'- 
edly  conferred  upon  him.  He  taught  that  the  universe 
was  governed  by  a  being,  glorious  in  power  and  wisdom, 
and  possessed  of  a  perfect  hberty  and  independence.  He 
extended  also  the  views  of  mortals  beyond  the  grave,  and 
showed  them,  in  futurity,  prospects  adapted  to  excite  their 
hopes,  and  to  work  upon  their  fears.  His  doctrine,  how- 
ever, beside  the  weakness  of  the  foundations  on  which  it 
lests,  and  the  obscurity  with  which  it  is  often  expressed, 
has  likewise  many  other  considerable  defects.  It  repre- 
sents the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  world  as  destitute  of 
many  perfections,**  and  confined  to  a  certain  determinate 
portion  of  space.     Its  decisions,  with  respect  to  the  soul, 

O'  ?Thus  is  llic  stoical  dorlrlfn!  cifalt  generally  represented  ;  but  not  more  ge- 
nerally than  unjii.««lly.  Tlieir  fatuniy  when  carefully  und  attentively  examinedi 
seems  tu  have  bi'^nified  no  more,  in  the  intention  of  the  wisest  of  that  sect,  than 
the  plan  of  K'^vernraent  formed  oiii^inally  in  the  divine  mind,  a  plan  all  wise  and 
perfect  ;  and  fmin  which,  of  consequence,  the  Supreme  Being,  morally  speaking, 
can  never  depart.  So  that  when  Jupiter  is  said  by  the  stoics  to  be  subject  to  im- 
mutable/o/e,  this  means  no  more  than  that  he  is  subject  to  the  wisdom  of  his  own 
counsels,  and  acts  eVtM*  in  nonformity  with  his  supreme  perfections.  The  follow- 
iui;  remarkable  pa»sui;e  of  Seneca,  drawn  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  book  Dc 
Providenlia,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  explication  we  have  here  given  of  the 
sfoicalfale.  *'  Jlie  ipse  omninni  conditor  ct  rector  scripsit  quidem  fata,  sed  sequitur. 
temper  paret,  s^emel  ju^sit." 

fjj^b'i'bis  accusation  icem*^  in  l)c  carried  too  far  by  Dr.  Mosiieim.  It  is  not 
strictly  tnie,  that  the  doctrine  of  I*lalo  represents  the  Supreme  Being  as  destitute  of 
many  perfections  On  the  contrary,  all  the  divine  perfections  are  frequently  ac- 
knowledged by  that  piiilosopher.  V\  hat  probably  gave  occasion  to  this  animadver- 
sion of  our  learned  author,  wai  tlic  erroneous  notion  of  Flato,  concerning  the 
inrincif//e  ma/if^nih/  ahd  comiptiun  of  matter,  which  the  (Vivmc  \\o>N<iT  had  not  been 
su/fic/ent  to  reduce  entimly  to  order.  ThoiigU  this  uolion  \*/ii\Aee^/VBk\wv^s«A\tt 
[^?^?l""'P/*f^"c^  of  f'ott.  yr^  it  ,\j  not  sufficient  to  \«<iCy  \\i<i  c«ii^>\t^\tfyw  xmArx 
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and  demons,  are  too  much  adapted  to  beget  and  nourish 
superstition.  Nor  will  the  moral  philosophy  of  Plato 
appear  worthy  of  such  a  high  degree  of  admiration,  if  we 
attentively  examine  and  compare  together  its  various 
parts,  and  reduce  them  to  their  principles.' 

XXV.  As  then,  in  these  different  sects,  there  were  many 
things  maintained  that  were  highly  unreasonable 

**' "'  and  absurd ;  and  as  a  contentious  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion and  dispute  prevailed  among  them  all ;  certain  men 
of  true  discernment,  and  of  moderate  characters,  were  of 
opinion,  that  none  of  these  sects  were  to  be  adhered  to  in 
afi  matters,  but  that  it  was  rather  wise  to  choose  and  ex- 
tract out  of  each  of  them  such  tenets  and  doctrines  as 
were  good  and  reasonable,  and  to  abandon  and  reject  the 
rest.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  form  of  philosophy  in 
Egypt,  and  princij)ally  at  Alexandria,  which  was  called 
the  eclectic,  whose  founder,  according  to  some,  was  Pota- 
mon,  an  Alexandrian,  though  this  opinion  is  not  without 
its  difficulties.  It  appears  manifestly  I'rom  the  testimony  of" 
Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  himself  one  of  this  sect,  that  this 
philosophy  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Alexandria,  when 
our  Saviour  was  upon  the  earth.  Tlie  eclectics  held  Plata 
in  the  highest  esteem,  though  they  made  no  scruple  to  join 
with  his  doc^rhies,  whatever  the}  thouglit  conformable  to 
reason  in  the  tenets  and  o{)inions  of  the  other  philoso- 
phers.*' 

XXVI.  The  attentive  reader  will  easily  conclude,  from 
Thcu^eoiUie  ^^^  short  view  that  we  have  here  given  of  the 
fo.eff4iIf  miserable  state  of  the  world  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
cuap,er.  ^^^^  mankind,  in  this  period  of  darkness  and  cor- 
ruption, stood  highly  in  neecl  of  some  divine  teacher  to 
convey  to  the  mind  true  and  certain  principles  of  religion 
and  wisdom,  and  to  recall  wandering  mortals  to  the  sub- 
lime paths  of  piety  and  virtue.  The  consideration  of  this 
wretched  condition  of  mankind  will  be  also  singularly  use- 
ful to  those  who  are  liot  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
advantages,  the  comforts,  and  the  support,  which  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  of  Christianity  are  so  proper  to  administer 
in  every  state,  relation,  and  circumstance  of  life.    A  set  of 

i  Tbtre  is  an  ample  accouot  of  the  defects  of  tlie  Platonic  philosophy  in  a  work. 
eutiUed,  Defenxt  det  Feres  accuses  dt  P(a(ontsme,  par  Yrauc.  U^vi^  •,  Wv  XVitiX*  tk 
OfOn  harming  than  accuracy  in  that  performance. 
'it/m-QodoiOhmtlui.  Dt  Fhilosophia  EcMlcn,  3ac.BnAcVT-^T\^o\\;w. 
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miserable  and  unthinking  creatures  treat  with  negligence, 
nay  sometimes  with  contempt,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  not 
considering  that  they  are  indebted  to  it  for  all  the  good 
things  which  they  so  luigratefully  enjoy. 


CHAPTER  11. 

•'OXCERNIXG    TIIF  CIVIT.    AND  RKLICTOUS  STATr:    OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION   AT 

THE  BIIITH  OF  CHRIST. 

I.  The  state  of  the  Jews  was  not  much  belter  than  that 
t^f  the  other  nations  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appear-  The  j«^ 
ance  in  the  world.  Tliey  were  governed  by  He-  Ei'rSd"5be ''" 
rod,  who  was  himself  a  tributary  to  the  Roman  ^'**** , 
people.  This  prmce  was  surnamed  the  Great,  surely  from 
no  other  circumstance  than  the  greatness  of  his  vices,  and 
his  government  was  a  yoke  of  the  most  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive kind.  By  a  cruel,  suspicious  and  overbearing 
temper,  he  di^ew  upon  himself  the  aversion  of  all,  not  ex- 
cepting those  who  lived  upon  his  bounty.  B v  a  mad  lux- 
ury and  an  affectation  of  raagnificence  far  above  his  for- 
tune, together  with  the  most  profuse  and  immoderate  lar- 
f  esses,  he  exhausted  the  treasures  of  that  miserable  nation, 
^nder  his  <idniinistration,  and  by  his  means,  the  Roman 
luxuiy  was  received  in  J^alestine,  accompanied  with  the 
worst  vices  of  that  licentious  people.'  In  a  word,  Judea, 
governed  by  Herod,  groaned  under  all  that  corruption, 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  authority  and  the  ex- 
ample of  a  prince,  who,  though  a  Jew  in  outward  profes- 
sion, was,  in  point  of  morals  and  practice,  a  contemner  of 
ai   laws  human  and  divine. 

II.  After  the  death  of  tliis  tyrant,  the  Romans  divided 
the  government  of  Palestine  between  his  sons.  The  »ti.te  oi 
In  this  division  the  one  half  of  Judea  was  given  iht'd^hot 
to  -fVrchelaus,  with  the  title  of  exarch ;  and  the  "*"*** 
other  was  divided  between  his  two  brothers,  Antipas  and 
Philip.  Archelaus  was  a  corrupt  and  wicked  prince,  and 
followed  the  example  of  his  father's  crimes  in  such  a  man- 
ner, tliat  the  Jews,  grown  weary  of  his  iniquitous  admi- 

I  See  on  this  suljoct,  Christ.  Noldii  Ilislnrin  Idnm4rn,  which  is  annexed  to  Haver- 
cHrnp'H  edition  of  JosepfwHf  vo\,\\,  p.  333.     See  hVso  BTvsna^t,  Hulovct  tluJwift^ 
totp.  i.  part  i.  p.  27.     yoris,  Ceiialpph.  Pisav.    I'riaenuii,  HisloTS  of  \ht  Jt»%.    C*\- 
BTiw^  lu<i  flUtoria  Rerodiim,    rri  tfio  first  part  of   \m   XrademoA  T3^«■l«^l&ft^%>\^^ 
m:  and  ahnv^  nil.  Jn^^phun  the  JPwUh  {  iMonan . 
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uistraiioii,  laid  their  complaints  and  grievances  before 
Augustus,  who  delivered  them  from  their  oppressor,  by 
banishing  him  from  his  dominions,  about  ten  years  after 
the  deatn  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  kingdom  of  this  de- 
throned prince  wus  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and 
added  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ffovemor  of  Syria,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  Jews,  whose  heaviest  calamities 
were  owing  to  this  change,  and  whose  final  destruction 
was  its  imdoubted  effect m  the  appointment  of  Providence. 

III.  However  severe  the  autliority  was,  w^hich  the  Ro- 
Tbe  cmami-  inans  cxerclsed  over  the  Jews,  yet  it  did  not  ex- 
ll^ntS:  **  tend  to  the  entire  suppression  of  all  their  civil 
lion.  an<l  rehgious  privileges.  Ihe  Jews  were,  in 
some  measure,  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  they 
were  permitted  the  enjoyment  of  the  religion  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  glorious  founder  of  their  church  and  state. 
The  administration  of  religious  ceremonies  was  committed, 
as  before,  to  the  high-priest,  and  to  the  sanhedrim ;  to  the 
former  of  whom  the  order  of  the  priests  and  Levites  was 
in  the  usual  subordination ;  and  the  fonn  of  outward 
worship,  except  in  a  very  few  points,  had  suffered  no  visi- 
l)le  change.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
express  tne  inquietude  and  disgust,  the  calamities  and  vex- 
ations which  this  unhappy  nation  suffered  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Romans,  wtioin  their  religion  obliged  them  to 

**  look  upon  as  a  polluted  and  idolatrous  {>eople,  and  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  from  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of 
the  pretors,  and  the  frauds  and  extortions  of  the  publicans. 
So  that  all  things  considered,  their  condition,  who  lived 
under  the  government  of  the  other  sons  of  Herod,  was 
much  more  supportable  than  the  state  of  those,  w^ho  were 
immediately  subject  to  the  Roman  jurisdiction. 

IV.  It  was  not,  however,  from  the  Romans  alone,  that 
TheM  calami,  t'lc  Calamities  of  this  miserable  people  proceeded. 
bru»e"^u^  Their  own  rulers  multiplied  their  vexations,  and 
Jh?  jewuh**^  hindered  them  from  enjoying  any  little  comforts 
"'^'  that  were  left  to  them  by  the  Ronian  magistrates. 
The  leaders  of  the  people,  and  the  chief  priests,  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Josephus,  profligate  wretches, 
who  had  purchased  their  places  by  bribes,  or  by  acts  of 
iniquity,  and  who  maintained  their  ill  acquired  authority 

y&BSH^j^t  ilsmtiouH  and  abommab\e  ctvoies.    T\\^  ^vl^- 
^^^^™*^**"%rior  membcTH  were  lufecXibd  \n\>\v^^  cAst- 

pod ;  tlie  priests,  ?ii\A  t\vo^e vj\vo  \io^^e^%^^ 
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any  shadow  of  authority,  were  become  dissolute  and 
abaiidojueil  to  the  highest  desree ;  while  the  multitude,  set 
on  by  these  corrupt  examples,  ran  headlong  into  every 
sort  of  iniquity,  and  by  their  endless  seditions,  robberies, 
and  extortions,  armed  against  them  both  the  justice  of  God, 
and  the  vengeance  of  men. 

V.  Two  rehgions  flourished  at tliis  time  in  Palestine,  >iz. 
the  Jewish  and  the  Samaritan,  whose  respective  ^^  ^^^ 
followers  beheld  those  of  the  opposite  sect  with  rrij^iMmiich 
the  utmost  aversion.     The  Jewish  rehVion  stands  «»I^ir  »he 

-  -  .  -  _  CT_        . muUUuur. 


exposed  to  our  view  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  it  had 
lost  much  of  its  original  nature,  and  of  its  primitive  as- 
pect. Errors  of  a  very  pernicious  kind  nad  uifected 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  the  more  learned  part 
of  the  nation  were  divided  upon  points  of  the  hignest 
consequence.  All  looked  for  a  deliverer,  but  not  for 
such  a  one  as  God  had  promised.  Instead  of  a  meek  and 
spiritual  Saviour,  they  expected  a  formidable  and  warlike 
prmce,  to  break  ofl' their  chauis,  and  set  them  at  hberty  from 
the  Roman  yoke.  All  regarded  the  whole  of  religion,  as  con- 
sistmgin  the  rites  appointed  by  Moses,  and  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  external  acts  of  duty  toward  the  Gentiles. 
Tliey  were  all  horribly  unanimous  m  exchidhi^  from  the 
hopes  of  eternal  life  all  the  other  nations  of  tne  world ; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this  odious  system,  they  treated 
tliem  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  inhumanity,  when  any 
occasion  was  otfered  them .  And  beside  these  corrupt  and 
^  icious  princi]>les,  there  prev^ailed  among  tliem  several 
absurd  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  invisible  powers,  magic,  &c.  which  they  had  part- 
ly brought  with  tliem  from  tlie  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
])artly  cferived  from  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Arabians, 
who  lived  in  their  neiii^hbourhood. 

vf.  Religion  had  not  a  l)etter  fate  among  the  learned 
than    among   the   niultitude.     The   supercilious  Ammiio 
doctors,  who  vaunted  their  profound  kno>\  ledge  !;^SS£,*wV 
of  the  law,  and  their  deep  science  in  spiiTtual  L 
and  divine  things,  were  constantly  showing  their 
fallibility  and  their  ignorance  by  their  religious  differences, 
and  were  divided  into  a  great  variety  of  sects.     Of  these 
se^cts  three  havCy  in  n  ^reat  measure,  ccV\pseA\\veT^%V|Vwi\5\ 
/>  r  the  number  of  their  adherents,  aud  a\so  \i^  ^^  ^^\^ 
iinf/  authority  which  they  acquired.     TV\e,^e.  N^w^^oR 
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Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.*"    There  is 
frequent  mention  made  of  the  two  former  in  the  sacred 
writings ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  rites  and  doctrines  of 
the  latter  is  to'be  derived  from  Josephus,  Philo,  and  other 
historians.     These  three  illustrious  seels  agreed  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Jewish  religion,  w^hile  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  involved  m  endless  disputes 
upon  points  of  the  liighest  importance,  an<l  about  matters 
in  which  the  salvation  of  mankind  was  directly  concern- 
ed ;  and  iheir  controversies  could  not  but  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  rude  and  illilt  rate  nuiltitude,  as  every  one 
must  easilv  perceive. 
VII.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here  some  of  the 
principal  matters  tluit  were  debated  among  these 
moJ  j^wu  famous  sects.     One  of  the  main  points  of  con- 
ITpim  UiioSs  troversy  was  ;   whelher  the  written  law  alone 
*"*"  '*        icds  of  divine  authority.     The  Pharisees  added  to 
this  //7i<?  another,  which  had  been  received  by  oral  tradition. 
Tliis  th(^  Sadducees  and  Esseiies  rejected  as  of  no  autho- 
rity, and  adhered  to  the  wrillen  law  us  the  only  divine  rule 
of  obedience.     They  differed  also  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  tnie  sense  of  the  law.     For,  wliile  the  Phari- 
sees attributed  to  the  sacred  text  a  double  sense,  one  of 
which  was  obvious,  regarding  only  the  wordsj  and  another 
mysterious,  relating  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  things 
expressed ;  and  while  the  Sa<lducees  maintained  that  no- 
thing further  w^as  delivered  by  the  law,  than  that  which  w^as 
contained  in  the  signitication  of  the  words ;  the  Essenes, 
at  least  the  greatest  part  of  that  sect,  entertained  an  opi- 
nion different  from  both  of  these.     They  asserted,  in  their 
jargon,  that  the  words  of  the  law  were  absolutely  void  of 
all  power,  and  that  the  things  expressed  by  them,  were 
the  images  of  holy  and  celestial  objects.     These  Utigious 
subtilties  and  unintelligible  wranglings,  about  the  nature 
and  sense  of  the  divine  word,  were  succeeded  by  a  contro- 
versy of  the  greatest  moment,  concernmg  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  the  law,  particidarly  with  respect  to  their 
extent.  The  Pharisees  were  of  opinion,  that  these  rewards 
and  punishments  extended  both  to  the  soul  and  body, 
and  that    their    duration   was    prolonged   beyond    the 

"Bftwdf*  these  more  iiluslrions  sects,  Iherc  Wfirc  scvotbX  ol  \wWvw  xicAt^  v«Vv\t\\ 
pievmiled  unoog  ibe  Jews  at  the  lime  oC  CUmVa  ^v^VewaLWw..    T\\fe  W<^ttt^v^^\<^ «v^ 
meatioaeJ  by  the  tacred  writers,  the  lj«u\omle.«  V>v  3v>%e\A\\\*>  '^^'^  o\\i<tT%V>j  V.v\- 
gh»»Stia  aad'  He|;e9i|}piis  m  Eiisebius;  not  h  U  rA\\owA  \^  \oc>V  >iv^tivW^*  ^t^v'^  ^'^ 

^^ 
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limits  of  this  transitory  state.  The  Sadducees  assigned  to 
them  the  same  period  that  concludes  this  mortal  life. 
The  Essenes  differed  from  both ;  and  maintained  that  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punislunents  extended  to  the  soul  alone^ 
and  not  to  the  body,  which  they  considered  as  a  mass  oif 
malignant  matter,  and  as  the  prison  of  the  immortal  spirit. 

VIII.  These  differences,  in  matters  of  such  vast  conse- 
quence, between  the  three  famous  sects  above 
mentioned,  produced  none  ot  those  injurious  and  r»Ti!*.«ii  loi- 
malignant  effects,  which  are  too  often  seen  to  wTr«ri!JI3; 
•arise  from  reh'gious  controversies.  But  such  as  " 
have  any  acquaintance  with  the  histoiy  of  these  times, 
will  not  be  so  far  deceived  by  this  specious  appearance  of 
moderation,  as  to  attribute  it  to  noble  or  generous  princi- 
ples. They  will  look  through  the  fair  outside,  and  see 
that  their  mutual  fears  of  each  other  were  the  latent  rea- 
son of  this  apparent  charity  and  mutual  forbearance. 
The  Sadducees  enjoyed  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
,^reat-  The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  extremely 
high  in  the  esteem  of  the  multitude.  And  hence  they 
were  both  secured  against  the  attempts  of  each  other,  and 
lived  in  peace,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  re- 
ligious sentiments.  The  government  of  the  Romans  con- 
tributed also  to  the  maintenance  of  this  mutual  toleration 
and  traiKjuiJlity,  as  the  v  were  ever  ready  to  supj)ress  and 
punish  whatever  had  the  aj>pearance  of  tumult  and  sedi- 
tion. We  may  add  to  all  tliis,  that  the  Sadducean  prin- 
ciples rendered  that  sect  naturally  averse  to  all  sorts  of  al- 
tercation and  tumult.  Libertinism  has  for  its  objects  ease 
iind  pleasure,  and  chooses  rather  to  slumber  in  the  arms 
of  a  fallacious  security,  than  to  expose  itself  to  the  painful 
activity,  wliich  is  reqiured  both  in  the  search  and  in  the 
defence  of  truth. 

IX.  The  Essenes  had  little  occasion  to  quarrel  with  the 
other  sects,  as  they  dwelt  generally  in  a  rural  so- 
litude, far  removed  from  the  view  and  commerce 
of  men.  This  singular  sect,  which  was  spread  abroad 
through  Syria,  E^ypt,  and  the  neighbounng  countries, 
maintained,  that  religion  consisted  wholly  in  contemplation 
and  silence.  By  a  rigorous  abstinence  also,  and  a  va- 
riety of  penitential  exercises  and  mortifications,  which  they 
seem  to  have  boiTowed  from  the  Egyptians,''  V\\ii^^  e\3AR.^- 
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voured  to  arrive  at  still  higher  dojijrccs  of  pertcction  iii  vir- 
tue. There  prevailed,  however,  amon^  the  members  of 
this  sect,  a  considerable  difference  both  m  point  of  opinion 
and  discipline.  Some  passed  their  lives  m  a  state  of  ce- 
libacv,  and  employed  their  time  m  educatuig  and  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  otiiers.  Others  embraced  the  state  of 
matrimony,  which  they  considered  as  lawful,  when  enter- 
ed into  with  the  sole  design  of  i)ropagating  the  species,  and 
not  to  satisfy  the  demancls  of  lust.  Those  of  the  Essenes 
who  dwelt  in  Syria,  held  the  possibility  of  appeasing  the 
Deity  by  sacrifices,  though  m  a  manner  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Jews ;  by  w^hich,  however,  it  appears  that 
they  had  not  utterly  rejected  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  But  those  who  wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt 
were  of  very  different  sentiments  ;  they  maintained,  tnat 
no  offering  was  acceptable  to  (lod  but  that  of  a  serene  and 
composed  mind,  addicted  to  the  contemplation  of  divine 
things ;  and  it  is  manifest  from  hence,  that  they  looked 
upon  the  law  of  Moses  as  an  allegoric-al  system  of  spiritual 
and  mysterious  truths,  and  renounced  m  its  explication 
all  regard  to  the  outward  letter." 

X.  The  Therapeuta?,  of  whom  Philothe  Jew  makes  par- 
Tb..  Thorn-  ticular  mention  in  his  treatise  concerning  contem- 
iH-uia.  plative  life,  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  this  sect.  From  this  notion  arose  the  division  of  the 
Essenes  into  theoretical  and  practical.  The  former  of 
these  were  wholly  devoted  to  contemplation,  and  are  the 
same  with  the  Therapeutae ;  while  the  latter  employed  a 

Eart  of  their  time  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  active 
fe.  Whether  this  division  be  accurate  or  not,  is  a  matter 
which  1  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  I  see  no- 
thing in  the  laws  or  manners  of  the  Thera})euta*,  that  should 
lead  us  to  consider  J  hum  as  a  branch  of  the  Essenes  ;  nor 
indeed  has  Philo  asserted  any  such  thing.  There  may  have 
been,  surely,  many  other  fanatical  tribes  among  the" Jews, 
beside  that  of  the  Essenes ;  nor  should  a  resemblance  of 
principles  always  induce  us  to  make  a  coalition  of  sects.  It  is 
however,  certiini,  that  the  Therapeuta*  were  neither  Chris- 
tians nor  Egyptians,  as  some  have  erroneously  iiuiigined. 
They  were  undoubtedly  Jews ;  nay,  they  gloried  in  that 
title,  and  st  vied  themselves,  with  particular  affectation,  the 
true  disciples  of  Moses,  though  t\\e\r  w\w\\\\v^l:  o^\\fe,  >n:m>> 

o  See  Mnshcim's  obfcrvations  on  a  sbirU lrcal\#ci  o^  \\\«i\tB.Tw*i3L  ^xvNwq^V  *  toxs. 
T/j/fTir  0>e  >'!*»  nn^ion  nf  tho  Lori!'a  Supper,  ^   \ 
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equally  repugnant  to  the  instituttons  of  that  ^^reat  lawgiver 
and  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  showed  them  to  be 
a  tribe  of  melancholy  and  wrongheaded  enthusiasts. 

XI.  None  of  these  sects,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  the  in- 
terests of  real  and  true  piety  at  heart ;  nor  were 
their  principles  and  discipUne  at  all  adapted  to  the  'i-i^rinHU 
advancement  of  pure  and  substantial  virtue.  "**'"'' 
The  Pharisees  courted  popular  applause  by  a  vam  osten- 
tation of  pretended  sanctity,  ana  an  austere  method  of 
living,  while  in  reality  they  were  strangers  to  true  holiness, 
and  were  inwardly  defiled  with  the  most  ciiminal  disposi- 
tions, with  wliich  our  Saviour  frequently  reproaches  tiicm. 
They  also  treated  with  more  veneration  the  conmiand- 
ments  and  traditions  of  men,  than  the  sacred  precepts  and 
laws  of  God.*"  The  Sadducees,  by  denying  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  pimishments,  removed,  at  once,  the  most 
powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  and  the  most  efTectual  re- 
straints upon  vice,  and  thus  gave  new  vigour  to  every 
sinful  passion,  and  a  full  encouragement  to  the  indidgence 
of  every  irregular  desire.  As  to  the  Essenes,  they  were  a 
fanatical  and  superstitious  tribe,  who  placed  reUgion  in  a 
certain  sort  of  serapliic  indolence,  and,  looking  upon  piety 
to  God  as  incompatible  with  any  social  attacliment  to  men, 
dissolved,  by  this  pernicious  doctrine,  all  the  great  bonds 
of  human  society. 

XII.  While  then  such  darkness,  such  errors  and  dissen- 
sions prevailed  among  those,  who  assumed  the  ^^^ 
character  and  authority  of  persons  distinguished  tu^^inkl,, 
by  their  superior  sanctity  and  wisdom,  it  will  not  jnj  "^r^p-* 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  how  totally  corrupt  the 
religion  and  morals  of  the  multitude  must  have  been. 
They  were,  accordingly,  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  ig- 
norance of  God,  and  of  divine  things  ;  and  had  no  notion 
of  any  other  way  of  rendering  themselves  acceptable  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  than  by  sacrifices,  washings,  and  the 
other  external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
Hence  proceeded  that  dissolution  of  manners,  and  tliat 
profligate  wickedness,  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
during  Christ's  ministry  upon  earth.  And  hence  the 
Divine  Saviour  compares  that  people  to  a  flock  of  sheep, 

p  The  principal  writers,  who  have  given  account?  of  the  Theraputa>,  nre  men- 
tioned by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius  in  the  ivth  chapter  of  his  Lvx  Salutarii  llvaugtUi 
'oio  orki  exorUnt^  p.  55. 

7  Matt.  mmUL  ij,  14,  S:r 
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which  wandered  without  a  shepherd ;  and  their  doctors  to 
men,  who,  though  deprived  themselves  of  sight,  yet  pre* 
tended  to  show  the  way  to  others/ 

:xiu.  To  ail  these  corruptions,  both  in  point  of  doctrine 
and  practice,  wluch  reigned  among  the  Jews  at 
Ii'mrJ»*Sf^  the  tune  of  Christ's  coming,  we  may  add  the  at- 
SSIicThc'"  tachment  which  many  of  them  discovered  to  the 
*^^  tenets  of  the  oriental  philosopliy  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  to  the  doctrnie  of  the  Cabbala, 
which  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  thence.  That  con- 
siderable numbers  of  tlie  Jews  had  imbibed  the  errors  of 
tliis  fantastic  system,  appears  evidently,  both  from  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  from  tfee  ancient  history  of 
the  Christian  church ;'  and  it  is  also  ceitaui,  that  many  of 
the  Gnostic  sects  were  foimded  by  Jews.  Those  among 
that  degenerate  peoj)le,  who  adopted  this  chimerical  phi- 
losophy, must  have  dittered  vastly  from  the  rest  in  tneir 
opinions  concenung  the  (Jod  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
orii^in  of  the  world,  the  character  and  doctrine  of  Moses, 
an^  the  nature  and  mhiistry  of  the  Messiah ;  since  they 
maintained,  that  the  Creator  of  this  world  was  a  being  dif* 
ferent  from  the  Supreme  Ciod,  and  that  his  dominion  over 
the  human  race  was  to  be  d(.»stroyed  by  the  Messiah.  Ev- 
ery one  nuist  see  that  this  enormous  system  was  fruitful 
of  errors,  destructive  of  the  very  foundations  of  Judaism. 

XIV.  If  any  partof  the  Jewish  religion  was  less  disfigured 
and  corrupted  than  the  rest,  it  was  certainfy  the 
J.!,»Tor'  form  of  extenial  worship  which  was  estabushed 


Til*  « itrrnnl 
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by  the  law  of  Moses.    And  yet  many  learned 


huiTuin  io-  have  observed,  that  a  great  variety  of  rites  were 
^•"'"""v  introduced  uito  the  service  of  the  temple,  of  which 
no  traces  are  to  be  found  hi  the  sacred  writings.  The  in- 
stitution of  these  additional  ceremonies  was  manifestly 
owing  to  those  changes  and  n^volutions,  which  rendered 
the  Jews  more  conversant  with  the  nations  round  al)out 
them,  than  they  had  formerly  been.  For  when  they  saw 
the  sacred  rites  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  were 
taken  with  several  of  the  ceremonies  that  were  used  in 
the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  them  m  the  service  of  the  true  God,  and  add  them 
as  an  ornament  to  the  rites  which  they  had  received  by 
divine  appointment.' 

r  Matt  X.  6.  IV.  24,  25.    Jo  •    ix.  39. 


^*  See  Job.  Chr.  Wolf.  BibliM.  Ebrmca^  yoV  u.  V\b.  \v\.  ctLV \.  V^^- V-  -^ 
5e^  *be  ffurrfpr!  trork  of  Spencer,  Pe   leicibus  lie' Tocwum.  \u  VV\^  ' 
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XY.  But  whence  such  enonnous  degrees  of  corruption 
in  that  very  nation  which  God  liad,  in  a  peculiar  ^^  ^^ 
manner,  separated  from  an  idolatrous  world  to  be  {|,>"^^^'^^ 
ihe  depository  af  divine  truth  ?  Various  causes  »d  «<^"5 
may  be  assigned,  in  order  to  give  a  satisfactor}'  «<^»^  ^^ 
account  of  this  matter.  First,  it  is  certain,  that  *** 
the  ancestors  of  those  Jews,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  had  brought  from  Chaldea,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  many  extravagant  and  idle  fancies,  which  were 
utterly  unknown  to  the  original  founders  of  the  nation." 
The  conquest  of  A?ia,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  also 
an  event  from  wliich  we  ma^'  date  a  new  accession  of 
errors  to  the  Je^vish  system  ;  since,  in  consequence  of  that 
revolution,  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks  began  to 
spread  themselves  among  the  Persians,  Syrians,  Arabians, 
and  likewise  amongthe  Jews,  who,  before  that  period,  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  letters  and  pIiilosoj)hy.  We 
may  further  rank  among  the  causes  that  contributed  to 
corrupt  the  religion  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  their  voya- 
ges into  the  adjacent  countries,  especially  Egypt  and  Phe- 
nicia,  in  pursuit  of  wealth.  For  with  the  treasures  of  these 
corrupt  and  superstitious  nations,  they  brought  home  also 
their  pernicious  errors,  and  their  idle  fictions,  wliich  were 
imperceptibly  blended  with  their  religious  system.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit,  in  this  euumei'ation,  the  pestilential  in- 
fluence of  the  wicked  reigns  of  Herod  and  his  sons,  and 
the  enormous  instances  of  idolatry,  error,  and  licentious- 
ness, which  this  unhappy  people  had  constantly  before  their 
eyes  in  the  reUgion  and  manners  of  the  Roman  gover- 
nors and  soldiers,  wliich  no  doubt  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  their  national  superstition  and  corruption  of 
manners.  We  might  add  here  many  more  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  illustrate  further  the  matter  under  conside- 
ration ;  but  these  will  be  readily  suggested  to  such  as  have 
the  least  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  history  from  the 
time  of  the  ]VIaccal)ees. 

XIV.  It  is  uide(jd  worthy  of  observation,  that  corrupted 
as  the  Jews  were  with  the  errors  and  superstitions  Amic, 

of  the  neighbouring  nations,  thev  still  preserved  a  f;,;!;:;; ^ 

zealous  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  were  Mr^il-Ve^li"  . 
extremely  careful  that  it  should  not  sullfer  any  di-  ^  '^"""*^ 

which  he  treats  expressly  of  those  Hebrew  riles  which  were  borrowed  from  tU* 
Gentile  worship,  vol  ii.  p.  1086,  edition  of  Cambridge. 
mSee  Gale's  observations  on  Jambiichus,  Dt  MytltrixM  EgypUor^^t  V*^^>    Ik^^^- 
phm  acknowledges  the  same  (bing  in  his  Jewhk  AfltiquUicJ^VjooV  \\\.  vX\^^»  n\\.  V^^. 
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niiniition  of  its  credit  or  lose  suiy  the  least  degree  of  that 
veneration,  that  was  due  to  its  divine  authority.  Hence 
.s7/wf/iT0fff/r*\vercerected  throughout  the  province  of  Judea, 
in  wliicMi  the  people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worsiiip,  and  to  hrar  their  doctors  interpret  and  explain  the 
holy  Scriptures.  There  were,  beside,  in  the  more  populous 
towns,  puulic  schools,  in  which  learned  men  were  appoint* 
cd  to  histruct  the  voutli  in  the  knowledge  ol'  divhie  tniugs, 
and  also  in  other  ferauehes  of  science.*  And  it  is  beyond 
sUl  doiibt,  that  tht.'se  institutions  contributed  to  maintain 
the  law  in  its  {rimitive  authority,  and  to  stem  the  torrent 
ofal^oumling  iniciuitv. 

XVII.  The  Samaritans,  who  celebrated  divine  worship 
in  the  temple  that  was  built  on  mount  Gerizim, 
lay  under  tlie  burden  of  the  same  evils  that  op- 
pr<»ss(*d  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  Hvcd  hi  the  bitterest  en- 
mity, an<l  were  also,  like  them,  hiju^hly  histrumental  in  in- 
creasing their  own  calamities.  We  leani  fronj  the  most 
autlientic  histories  of  those  times,  that  the  Samaritans 
suifered  as  much  as  the  Jews,  from  troubles  and  divi- 
sions fomented  by  the  hitri^ues  of  factious  spirits,  though 
their  religious  scicts  were  yet  less  numerous  than  those  of 
t'le  latter.  Their  religion,  also,  was  much  more  cornipted 
than  that  of  the  Jews,  as  Christ  himself  declares  in  his 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  though  it  ap- 
])ears,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  notions  concerning  the 
otlices  and  ministry  of  the  Messiah,  were  much  more  just 
atid  conformable  to  truth,  than  those  wliich  were  entertained 
at  Jerusalem.'  Upon  the  whole  it  is  certain,  that  the  Sa- 
maritans mixed  the  profane  errors  of  the  Gentiles,  with 
the  sacred  doctrhuis  of  the  Jews,  and  were  excessively 
corrupted  by  the  idolatrous  customs  of  the  pagan  nations/ 

^Sce  Camp.  Vitringa,  De  iynnp.^a  tcUrt^  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  667,  and  lib.  i.  cap. 
%'.  p.  Iii3,  vii.  p   ].'i(5. 

it  '  Christ  insiiuiatps  on  the  contrary*  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  ftnperioritr 
of  the  Jewish  worship  to  timt  of  thr^  Samaritans,  John  iv.  tl.  See  also,  on  this 
head,  2  Kings  ivii.  21^  The  pns^aj^c  to  which  Dr.  Moaheim  refers,  as  a  proof  that 
the  Samaritans  had  ju:$ter  notion^  t^f  the  Messiah  than  the  Jews,  is  the  25th  verae 
of  the  chapt'T  of  St.  John  alrt'atjy  cited,  where  the  woman  of  Saoiaria  says  to 
Jesus,  /  kvow  that  Messiah  toihtth,  which  it  called  Christ ',  when  he.  t«  cumt,  ht  irtll 
te.lt  vi  all  th\n*^».  But  thi»  pas>Hgc  scouis  much  too  vague  to  Joitify  the  conclusion 
of  our  learned  historian.  Be&ide.  tiie  confession  of  one  person,  who  may  pnssihljr 
have  had  some  singular  and  eitraordinary  advantages.  Is  not  a  proof,  that  the  na^ 
tion  in  general  entertained  the  same  sentiments,  especially  since  we  know  that  fbo 
Samaritans  had  corrupted  the  service  of  God  by  a  profane  mliture  of  the  grossest 
idoJatries. 

J  Tbo§m  who  derfi*  Ml  flglfeMMMnl  oC  tkt  wlnftVpA  wAmoi%  v>n&^^«mf^MuMk 
eaaemnlmg  ikm  flfftsflBBwiiiLlM  Hif  Wi— rt  Tin^  tiT  1q.  ^<M\<k\k  " 
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XVIII.  The  Jews  multiplied  so  prodigioady,  that  the 
narrow  bounds  of  Palestine  were  no  longer  suffi- 
cient to  contain  them.  They  poured,  therefore,  SJr/Si'oIf 
their  increasing  numbers  into  the  neighbouring  "'  ^'«»*«- 
countries,  and  that  with  such  rapidity,  that  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  province  in  the  empire, 
where  they  werie  not  found  carrying  on  commerce,  and 
exercising  other  lucrative  arts.  They  were  maintained  in 
foreign  countries  against  injurious  treatment  and  violence, 
by  the  special  edicts  and  protection  of  the  magistrates  ;* 
and  this,  indeed,  was  absolutely  necessary,  since  in  most 
places,  the  remarkable  difference  of  their  religion  and 
manners,  from  those  of  the  other  nations,  exposed  them  to 
the  hatred  and  indignation  of  the  ignorant  and  bigoted 
multitude.  All  this  appears  to  have  oeen  most  singularly 
and  wisely  directed  by  the  adorable  hand  of  an  interposing 
Providence,  to  the  end  that  this  people,  which  was  the  sole 
depository  of  the  true  religion,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
one  Supreme  God,  being  spread  abroad  through  the  whole 
earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a  reproach 
to  superstition,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  check  it, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  yet  fuller  tliscovery  of 
divine  truth,  which  was  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the 
ministry  and  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCCRNING  THE  I.IFE  AND  ACTIONS  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

I.  The  errors  and  disorders  that  we  have  now  been 
considering,  required  something  far  above  human  The  wnh  oi 
wisdom  and  power  to  dispel  and  remove  them,  ^'•"'  ^**"*' 
and  to  deliver  mankind  from  the  miserable  state  to  which 
they  were  reduced  by  them.  Therefore  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  Son  of  God  de- 
scended upon  earth,  and,  taking  u])on  him  the  human  na- 
ture, appeared  to  men  under  the  sublime  characters  of  an 
infallible  teacher,  an  all  sufficient  mediator,  and  a  spirit- 
ual and  immortal  kins^.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  fteth- 
lehem,  in  the  land  of  Palestine.  The  year  in  which  it 
happened,  has  not  hitherto  been  fixed  with  certainty,  not 

M  See  the  account  published  at  Ley  den ,  1712,  by  J&mm  Gtoivc^Vui^^  o\  >\i%'^TSAxv 
jM^4«faero  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  allowing  them  iVie  5te«  %iv^  ^^^tvttk  ^v.\« 
dae  ^ tkeir  reiigion,  throushont  nW  the  rifjfjs  of  the  L«9tcc  M'm^ 
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withstanding  the  deep  and  laborious  researches  of  the 
learned  on  that  matter.  There  is  notliing  surprising  in 
this,  when  we  consider  that  the  first  Christians  laboured  un- 
der the  same  difficulties,  and  were  divided  in  their  opi- 
nions) concerning  the  time  of  Christ's  birth/  That  which 
appears  most  probable,  is,  that  it  happened  about  a  year 
and  six  months  before  the  death  of  Herod,  in  the  3'ear  o( 
Rome  748  or  749.'*    Tlie  uni:eitiiintv,  however,  of  this 

Soint  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  We  know  that  the 
un  of  Righteousness  has  shone  upon  the  world.  And> 
though  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  period  in  which  he  arose, 
this  will  not  hinder  us  irom  enjoying  the  direction  and 
influence  of  Ids  vital  and  salutary  beams. 

II.  Four  inspired  writers,  who  have  transmitted  to  us 

an  aecountof  the  lite  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ, 
SSnaftS;  mention  particularly  liis  birth,  his  lineage,  his 
aHJJ^J;?'""  family,  and  his  parents;  but  they  say  very  little 
^^^^  concerning  liis  infancy  and  iiis  earlier  youth. 
Not  long  after  his  biith,  he  was  conducted  by  liis  parents 
into  Egypt,  that  he  might  be  there  out  of  the  reach  of 
Herod's  crueltv."  Wiien  he  was  but  twelve  vears  old,  he 
disputed,  in  the  teiiiple,  wita  the  most  learned  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  concerning  the  sublime  truths  of  religion. 
And  the  rest  of  his  life,  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age, 
was  spent  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  con  iition,  and 
consecrated  to  the  duties  oV  lilial  obedience."  Tliisis  all 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  has  permitted  us  to  know,  with 
certainty,  of  Christ,  before  he  entered  upon  his  public 
ministry  ;  nor  is  the  story  of  his  having  followed  the  trade 
of  his  adopted  father  Joseph  built  u])on  any  sure  founda- 
tion. There  have  been,  hideed,  se\  tral  writers,  who  either 
through  the  levity  of  a  wanton  imagination,  or  with  a  de- 
sign to  attract  the  aduiu'ation  of  the  multitude,  have  in- 
vented a  series  of  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous 
fables,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  this  obscure  part  of 
the  Saviour's  life." 

III.  Jesus  began  his  public  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year 

of  his  age ;  and  to  render  it  more  solemn  and 
£SlS?*of*l!hi  affectuig  to  the  Jews,  a  man,  whose  name  was 
^*'**^'       John,   the  son  of  a  Jewish  priest,  a  person  of 

•  The  learnedJohn  Albert  Fnbric'pis  lins  collreted  all  the  opinions  of  the  learned, 
coneemias  the  year  of  Chrift*8  birtb,  iu  liis  BibUoerayk,  Antinaar.  can.  vli.  ^  s.  p.  187. 
b  Matt.  ill.  2,  &c.     John  i.  22,  &ic. 

c  3fatt.  iu  13.  A  l.uVft  W  •  b\ ,  Wi. 

.  •*'*<^  the  mccount^  which  the  above  raenWoned  Wben  Y«>ivit\xA^  \»»  %v^^t^  «i^ 
foest  romantic  triRen,  In  his  Codex  ^/)ocri/phus,JV.  T.\oia.\. 
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great  gravity  also,  and  much  respected  on  account  of  ihe 
austere  dignity  of  his  life  and  manners,  was  conmianded 
by  God  to  proclaim  to  the  people  the  coining  of  the  Mes- 
siah, that  had  been  promised  to  their  fathers.  This  extra- 
ordinaT}'  man  called  himself  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Filled  with  a  holy  zeal  and  a  divuie  fervour,  he  cried 
aloud  to  the  Jewish  nation  to  depart  from  their  transgres- 
sions, and  to  purify  their  heaits,  that  they  mig;ht  thus  par- 
take of  the  blessings,  which  the  Son  of  God  was  now 
come  to  offer  to  the  world.  The  exhortations  of  this  re- 
spectable messenger  were  not  without  effect;  and  those 
who,  moved  by  his  solenm  admonitions,  iiad  formed  the 
resolution  of  correctinof  their  evil  dispositions  and  amend- 
ing their  lives,  were  niitiated  into  the  Icingdom  of  the 
Redeemer  by  the  cen^mony  of  immersion  or  baptism/ 
Christ  himself,  before  he  be^an  his  ministry,  desired  to  be 
solemnly  baptized  by  John,  m  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that 
he  might  not,  in  any  jioint,  neglect  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  Jewish  law. 

IV.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  particular  de- 
tail 01  the  life  and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  rbe  mot 
Christians  must  be  perfectly  well  ac(|uainted  with  ^'"*"- 
them.  They  must  Know,  that,  during  the  space  of  three 
years,  and  amid  the  deepest  trials  of  affliction  and  dis- 
tress, he  instructed  the  Jewish  nation  in  tlie  will  and  coun- 
sels of  the  Most  High,  and  omitted  notliiiig,  m  the  course 
of  his  ministry,  that  coultl  contribute  eitlier  to  gain  the 
multitude,  or  to  charm  the  wise.  Every  one  knows,  that 
his  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  the  most  j)erfect  sanctity, 
and  the  purest  and  most  active  virtue  ;  not  only  without 
spot,  but  also  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  And  it  Ls 
also  well  known,  that  by  miracles  of  the  most  stupendous 
kind,  and  not  more  stupendous  than  salutary  and  benefi- 
cent, he  displayed  to  the  universe  the  truth  of  that  religion 
wliich  he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demonstrated 
the  reality  of  his  divine  commission  in  the  most  illustrious 
manner. 

v.  As  this  divine  religion  was  to  be  propagated  to  the 
utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  it  was  nec^cssary  that  jbe  ewuon 
Christshould  choose  a  certain  number  of  persons,  ."iJ^'oVSTSi 
to  accompaii}  him  constantly  through  the  whole  ^^^^'p*"- 
course  ofhis  ministry ;  that  thus  they  might  be  faitliful  and 
respectable  witnesses  of  the  sanctity  of  h\s  Wfe^  ^wA  iW 
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grandeur  of  his  miracles,  to  the  remotest  nations ;  and  also 
transmit  to  the  latest  posterity  a  s;euuine  account  of  his  sub- 
lime doctrines,  and  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  g^ospel 
dispensation.   Therefore  Jesus  chose,  out  of  the  mumtude 
that  attended  his  discourses,  twelve  persons,  whom  he  sepa- 
rated from  till*  rest  by  the  name  of  Apostles-    These  men 
were  illiterate,  poor,  and  of  mean  extraction,  and  such 
alone  were  truly  proper  to  answer  the  views  of  the  divine 
Saviour.     He  <ivoided  making  use  of  the  ministry  of  per- 
sons endowed  Avith  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  birth,  or 
enriched  with  tiie  treasures  of  eio([uence  and  learnings 
lest  the  fruits  of  this  embassy,  and  the  progress  of  the  Gos- 
pel, should  be  attributed  to  human  and  natural  causes,' 
These  apostles  were  sent  but  once  to  preach  to  the  Jews 
during  tne  life  of  Christ.''     He  chose  to  keep  them  about 
his  own  person,  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  mstructedin 
the  ajQTairs  of  his  kingdom.     That  the  multitude,  liowever, 
might  not  be  destitute  of  teachers  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  Christ  apponited  lxx  disci- 
ples to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  life  eternal  throughout 
the  whole  province  of  Judea.' 

VI.  The  researches  of  the  learned  have  been  employed 
to  find  out  the  reason  of  Christ's  fixing  the  num- 
bJirlbr*"'  ber  of  the  apostles  to  twelve,  and  that  of  the  (Us- 
SKI  wiiL**  ciples  to  seventy ;  and  various  conjectures  have 
Jbe  !h»ipies  been  applied  to  the  solution  of  this  question.  But 
10 1».  suice  It  is  manifest,  from  the  words  of  our  Sa- 
viour himself,^  tiiat  he  intended  the  number  of  the  xii 
apostles  as  an  allusion  to  that  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  he  was  willing  to  insinuate  by 
this  appointment,  that  he  was  the  supreme  lord  and  hiffh- 
priest  of  these  twelve  tribes,  uito  which  the  Jewish  nation 
was  divided.  And  as  the  number  of  disciples  answers 
evidently  to  that  of  senators,  of  whom  the  counsel  of  the 
people,  or  the  sanhedrim,  was  composed,  there  is  a  high 
degree  of  probability  in  the  conjecture  of  those,  who  think 
that  Christ,  by  the  choice  of  the  seventy ,  designed  to  ad- 
monish the  Jews  that  the  authority  of  their  sanhedrim 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  all  power,  with  respect  to 
religious  matters,  was  vested  in  him  alone. 

vu.  The  ministry  of  the  divme  Saviour  was  confined 

Zl  Cor.  i.Jl.  bMHlt.x.  7. 
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the  Jews ;  nor  while  he  remained  upon  earth 
c3id  he  permit  his  apostles  or  disciples  to  extend  ^S^^  ^^"^ 
fclieir  labours  beyond  this  distinguished  nation.*  ^*'"^^"'*^ 
^i^t  the  same  time  if  we  consider  the  illustrious  acts  of 
nercy  and  omnipotence,  that  were  performed  by  Christ, 
£t  will  be  natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  must  have 
E3een  very  soon  spread  abroad  in  other  countries.    We 
l.«am  from  writers  of  no  small  note,  that  Abgarus  king  of 
Edessa,  being  seized  with  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness, 
«wrote  to  our  blessed  Lord  to  implore  his  assistance ;  and 
fchat  Jesus  not  only  sent  him  a  gracious  answer,  but  also 
ccompanied  it  with  his  picture,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem 
or  that  pious  prince."    These  letters  are  still  extant, 
ut  they  are  justly  looked  upon  as  fictitious  by  most 
"*vriters,  who  also  go  yet  farther,  and  treat  the  whole  story 
of  Abgarus    as  entirely  fabulous,    and    unworthy    of 
<:Tedit.°    I  will  not  pretend  to  assert  the  genuineness  of 
^hese  letters ;  but  I  see  no  reason  of  sufficient  weight 
to  destroy  the  credibiUty  of  the  whole  story  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  occasion  to  them." 

vrn.  A  great  number  of  the  Jews,  struck  witli  those 
illustrious  marks  of  a  divine  authority  and  pow- 
er, that  shone  forth  in  the  ministry  and  actions  of  S*chJ"rt" 
Christ,  regarded  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  true  '"'"**'^- 
Messiah.     The  rulers  of  the  people,  and  more  especially 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  whose  licentiout>ness  and 

iMaU.  X.  6,6.    XV.  24. 

«Cuseb.  WH.  EccL  lib.  i.  cap.  \\\\.  p.  21.  Jo.  Albert  Fabric.  Codex  ^orruphus, 
'V.T.tom.i.  p.  317. 

■  See  Basnase,  Hhloire  des  Juifn^  vo\.  i.  cap.  xviii.  p.  500.  As  aJso  Thnoph. 
S'^.Bayenj9t  H'uloria  Eilcsscnait  0«roeu/i,  lib.  iii.  p.  104.  Jos.  Simon  Assemaniis, 
^^Hetk.  Orienial.  Clement    Vaiirnmr.  turn.  \.  p.  554. 

.  Q7o  There  is  no  author  wbo  has  discussed  this  question,  concerning  the  authen- 
^ity  of  the  letters  of  Christ  nnd  Abcnnis,  niiil  tlie  truth  of  the  whole  story,  with 
>k1i  learning  and  judgment,  as  tiie  late  Mr.  .fones,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ex- 
ccllcat  irork,  entitled,  .:!  itew  and  full  method  of  tettlihs;  the  canonical  authority  of 
^.Vev  Testament.     Notwilhslaiiding  the  opinions  of  such   celebrated  names  a« 
Pvfcer,  Carv,  and  Grube,  in  favour  of  these  l(!(tcrs,  and  (he  history  to  which  (hey 
ft'ite,  51r.  Jones  has  olTKred  reasons  to  prove  the  whole  fictitious,  which  seem  un- 
answerable,  independent  of  (he  a:ilhori(ie.^  of  Rivet,  CheninitiuH,  VValther,  Simon, 
I^'i  Pin,  Walce,  Spanheim,  Fabric iu.<i,  and'Le  rierc,  which  he  opposes  to  the  three 
Above  mentioned.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  stitry  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
^ore  Ensebins  \  that  it  is  but  little  taken  notice  of  by  surceodin^  writers  ;  'that  (he 
vholf  affair  was  unknown  to  Christ's  apostles,  and  to  the  Chri<i(ian<:,  (heir  conteni- 
puraries,  as  is  manifest  from  the  early  disputes  about  the  method  of  receiving  (icn- 
tife  converts  into  the  church,  which  this  story,  had  it  lM.'cn  true,  must  have  entirely 
<iecided.     As  to  the  letters,  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  their  spurlousness ;  since,  if 
Oirist  had  written  a  letter  to  Abgarus,  it  would  have  been  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture, 
And  would  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
See  Lardner's  Collection  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies^  vol.  i.  p.  297,  &c. 
It  oust  be  observed  in  behalf  of  £usebius»  that  he  relates  this  story,  as  dmvra  Cmm 
the  archives  of  Edessa. 

VOL.  I.  .S 
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hypocrisy  he  censured  with  a  noble  and  generous  freedoniy 
laboured  with  success,  by  the  help  of  their  passions,  to 
extinguish  in  their  breasts  the  conviction  of  his  celestial 
mission ;  or,  at  least,  to  suppress  the  effects  it  was  adapt- 
ed to  produce  upon  their  conduct.  Fearing  also  lest  the 
ministry  of  Christ  shouhl  tend  to  diminish  tiieir  credit, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
the  impious  abuse  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters; 
they  laid  snares  for  his  life,  which  for  a  considerable  time 
were  without  effect.  They  succeeded  at  length  by  tlie 
infernal  treason  of  an  apostate  disciple,  by  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  who  discovered  the  retreat  which  his  divine 
master  had  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  meditation  and  re- 

Eose,  and  thus  delivered  him  into  the  merciless  hands  of  a 
rutal  soldiery. 

IX.  In  consequence  of  this,  Jesus  was  first  brought  be- 
Pfoth  of    fore  the  Jewish  high-priest  and  sanhedrim,  before 
Christ.      whom  he  was  accused  of  having  violated  the  law^ 
and  blasphemed  the   majesty  of  Gou.     Dragged  fronK: 
thence  to  the  tribunal  of  Pilate  the  Roman  praetor,  he  w 
there  charged  with  seditious  enterprises,  and  with  treasoik:::-^ 
against  Caesar.     Both  these  accusations  were  so  evidently — 
fause  and  destitute  even  of  every  appearance  of  truth,  that-^^ 
they  must  have  been  rejected  by  any  judge,  who  acted  upon    - 
the  principles  of  common  equity.     But  the  clamours  of  an..^ 
enraged  populace,  set  on  by  the  impious  instigations  o^B 
their  priests  and  rulers,  intimidated  J^ilate,  and  engaged^ 
him,  though  with  the  utmost  rehictance,  and  hi  oppositioi^^ 
to  the  dictates  of  his  ctmscience,  to  pronounce  a  capitaE. 
senteiK^e  against  Christ.     The  divine  Saviour  behavecE 
with  inexpressible  dignity  under  this  heavy  trial.     As  th& 
vnd  of  his  mission  was  to  make  expiation  for  the  sins  of^ 
men,  so  when  all  things  were  ready,  and  when  he  had. 
finished  the  work  of  his  glorious  ministry,  he-  placidly 
submitted  to  the  death  oi'  the  cross,  and  with  a  serene  and 
Toluntary  resignation,  committed  his  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  the  Father. 

X.  After  Jesus  had  remained  tliree  days  in  the  sepulclire, 
nu  reiurrec-  hc  resumcd  that  life  which  he  had  voluntarily 
•'""•  laid  down ;  and  rising  from  the  dead,  declared  to 
the  universe,  by  that  trium])liant  act,  that  the  divine  jus- 
tice was  satisfied,  and  the  paths  of  salvaliou  and  imuior- 

iality  rendered  accessible  to  t\\e  Yvutoau  x^ce*    ^e.  ^^^- 
versed  with  lus  disciples  during  forty  d?L^'%  ^SX-wVaa  t^^vk- 
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rection,  and  employed  that  time  in  instructing  tliem  more 
fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom.     Many  wise 
and  important  reasons  prevented  his  showing  himself  pub- 
licly at  Jerusalem,  to  confound  the  mal^nity  and  unbelief 
of  nis  enemies.     He  contented  himself  with  manifesting 
the  certainty  of  his  glorious  resurrection,  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  faithful  and  credible  witnesses ;  foreseeing,  per- 
haps, that  if  he  appeared  in  public,  those  malicious  unbe- 
fievers  who  had  formerly  attributed  his  miracles  to  tlie 
power  of  magic,  would  now  represent  his  resurrection,  as 
a  phantom  or  vision,  producea  by  the  influence  of  infer- 
nal powers.    After  having  remained  upon  earth  during 
the  space  of  time  above  mentioned,  ana  given  to  his  dis- 
ciples a  divine  commission  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  and  immortality  to  the  human  race,  he  ascended 
nto  heaven,  in  their  presence,  and  resumed  the  enjoy- 
ixent  of  that  glory  of  which  he  was  possessed  before  the 
i^orlds  were  created. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
croNCEKNis*;  the  prospf.rous  events  that  happened  to  the  church 

DURING  Tins  CKXTURY. 

I.  Jesus  being  ascended  into  heaven,  soon  showed  his 
dilicted  disciples,  that,  though  invisible  to  mortiil 
3yes,  he  was  still  their  omnipotent  protector,  and  ili^;^;^^!"!^ 
uheir  benevolent  guide.  About  miy  days  after  "°'^  ^*****' 
[us  departure  from  them,  he  gave  them  the  first  proof  of 
tliat  majesty  and  power  to  which  he  was  exalteci,  by  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  them  according  to  his 
promise.**  The  consequences  of  this  grand  event  were 
surprising  and  glorious,  infinitely  honourable  to  the  Chris- 
dan  religion  and  the  divine  mission  of  its  triumphant 
author.  For  no  sooner  had  the  apostles  received  this 
precious  gift,  this  celestial  guide,  than  their  ignorance  was 
turned  hito  light,  their  doubts  into  certainty,  their  fears 
into  a  firm  and  invincible  fortitude,  and  their  former  back- 
(vardness  into  an  ardent  and  inextinguishable  zeal,  which 
led  them  to  undertake  their  sacred  oflice  with  the  utmost 
intrepidity  and  alacrity  of  mind.  This  marvellous  event 
iras  attended  with  a  variety  of  gifts^;  particwVaxVj  ^^  ^g5\. 
^tongues,  so  indispensably  necessai7  to  c\u^\t3  \\v^  ^^c^v 

PAcf<«ri.1,&r. 
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ties  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  different  nations.  Theie 
holy  apostles  were  also  filled  with  a  perfect  persuasion, 
founded  on  Christ's  express  promise,  that  the  divine  pie- 
sence  would  perpetually  accompany  them,  and  show  itsdf 
by  miraculous  interpositions,  as  often  as  the  success  of 
their  ministry  should  render  this  necessary • 

II.  Relying  upon  these  celestial  succours,  the  apostles 
pr««h  the  began  their  glorious  mmistry,  by  preaching  the 
K7iiJi[«nd  gospel,  acconling  to  Christ's  positive  command, 
samviuius   gygj.  ^Q  ^i^g  Jews,  aud  by  endeavouring  to  brii^^ 

that  deluded  people  to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  truth."*  Nor 
were  their  labours  unsuccessful,  since  in  a  very  short  time, 
many  thousands  were  converted  by  the  influence  of  their 
ministry,  to  the  Christian  faith.'  From  the  Jews,  the? 
passed  to  the  Samaritans,  to  whom  they  preached  wit& 
such  eflicacy,  that  great  numbers  of  that  nation  acknow-  I 
ledged  the  Messiafi.*  And  after  that  they  had  exercised 
their  ministry,  during  several  years,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
brought  to  a  suflicicnt  degree  of  consistence  and  maturi^ 
the  Christian  churches  which  were  founded  in  Palestine 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  they  extended  their  views  fur- 
ther, carried  the  divine  lamp  of  the  gospel  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  saw  their  labours  crowned  almost  every 
where  with  the  most  abundant  fniits. 

III.  No  sooner  was  Christ  exalted  on  high,tban  the  aposles 
determined  to  render  their  number  complete,  asi|t 
Jf'a'JiT.lir.  had  been  fixed  by  their  divine  master,  and  acco^ 
^'  dingly  to  choose,  in  the  place  of  Judas,  who  had 

desperately  perished  by  liis  own  liands,  a  man  endowed 
with  such  decrees  of  sanctity  and  wisdom  as  were  neces- 
sary in  a  station  of  such  vast  importance.  Having  there- 
fore  gathered  together  the  small  asseml)ly  of  Christians 
which  had  then  been  formed  at  Jerusalem,  two  men  re- 
markable for  their  piety  and  faith,  were  proposed  as  the 
most  worthy  to  stand  candidates  for  this  sacred  office. 
These  men  were  Matthias  and  Barnabas,  the  former  of 
whom  was,  either  by  lot,  which  is  the  most  general  opi- 
nion, or  by  a  plurality  of  voices  of  the  assembly  there 
present,  chosen  to  the  dignity  of  an  apostle.* 

IV.  All  these  apostles  were  men  without  education,  and 
vftoi  called  10  absolutcly  iguoraut  of  Icttcrs  and  philosophy ;  and 
^ "  -i*^-  yet  in  the  infancy  of  the  Chmti^xv  cKxacVi,  \\.  ^^ 

fl  Luke  ixiv.  47.    Act*  i.  ft.    Vm.  Aft.  , 

'^  Acts  //.  4i.     ii'.  4 .  «  Ar.ls  i.  8,    vV\\.  \4,  ^  ^^^*  ^- -^^ 
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jessarythatUiere  sbouIt!be,«tlust,soni^iHiedefi«klw 
die  gospel,  who,  versed  hi  die  leanied  arii^  a%^  bcr  J^ 
^le  to  combat  the  Jewish  doctors  and  ^  pagan  i^loao- 
lers  with  tbeir  own  arms.    For  this wrpose,  JeBusiiim- 
j  by  an  extraordinary  voice  from  Heaven,  called -to  his 
Tice  a  thirteenth  apostle,  whose  name  was  Saul,  after- 
)  Paul,  and  whose  acquaintance  both  with  Jewish  and  % 
"n  leamiiffi  was  very  considerable."    ITus  extraordir«£ 
■    ^  ■  ■  " -         •   :3r 


/  man,  who  had  been  one  of  ihe  most  viniknt  enonies' 
r  the  ChristiAQij,  became  their  most  glorious  and  trium- 
intdefender.     Independentof  thenuraculous  giftswith    , 
i(;h  lie  was  enriched,  he  was  naturaliy  posSestud  of  as 
iviiicible  courage,  an  amazing  force  of  genius,  aada  spirit  * 
[  patience,  which  no  fatigde  could  orercomej'  and  tthid 
Bo  sufferings  or  trials  could  exhaust.    To  these  tbb  cause 
of  the  gospel,  under  the  divine  appointment,  owed  a-con- 
siderable  part  of  its  rapid  progress  and  aurpi^ana  sQcoess,  * 
as  the  .ids  of  (he  Apostles,  and  the  £id»ae»^St.  PmUt 
abundantly  testify.  -A^- 

V.  The  fust  Christian  church,  founded  by  the  apostles*  ' 
was  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the  mod^  of  n.  «bnfe  ^ 
all  those  tha*  were  al'terward  erected  duriogthis  J"™"™- 
first  century.  Tlii.s  church  wai,  however,  governed  by  the 
aposilfs  themselves,  to  wliotri  both  the  eiders,  and  those 
1^*  were  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  poor,  ,b„  cgMin- 
Bven  the  (iMcofw,  were  subject.  The  people,  *^- 
rtimgfa  they  had  not  abandoned  liie  Jewish  worship,  held, 
hnrera',  separate  assembUes,  in  which  they  were  instmct- 
mI  ^  dK  sftostles  and  elders,  prayed  together,  celebrated 
ttKlmy  supper  inremembrance  01  Christ,  ofhis  death  and 
Wiftll infill,  and  the  salvation  offered  to  mankind  through 
\unj  no,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  meetings,  they  testified 
tfieirnnibial  love,  partly  by  their  liberality  to  the  poor.imd 
||H0tiy  by  sober  and  friendly  repasts,'  which  from  thence 
were  called  feasts  of  charity.  Among  the  virtues  which 
^Mtinpiifihrn  the  rising  church  in  this  its  infancy,  that  of 
charity  to  the  poor  and  needyshone  in  the  first  rank,  and 
with  toe  brightest  lustre.  The  rich  supplied  the  wants 
of  Aeir  indigent  brethren  with  such  libendity  and  readi- 
ness, Ihat,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  among  the  primitive  disd- 
ides  of  Christ,  all  things  were  in  coflMMm.'  This  expression 
baa,  however,  been  greatly  abused,  and  has  been  made  to 
^g^ify  a  eemtntmi/jf  of  rights,  goods,  or  possesnmu^*^ 


r* 
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which  interpretation  nothing  is  more  groundless,  nothii 
more  false.  For  from  a  multitude  of  reasons,  as  weU 
from  the  express  words  of  St.  Peter,''  it  is  abundantly  m 
nifest  that  tiie  commuuitv,  which  is  ini])Iied  in  nmtual  u 
and  mutual  liberality,  is  the  only  thing  mtended  in  this  pa 
sage/ 

VI.  The  apostles,  havinij  finished  their  work  at  Jerus 
Ml  chnrch-  ^^"^'  wciit  from  tlieuce  to  employ  their  labours 
ri^'Lmiwri^  other  nations,  travelled,  witli  tiiis  view,  over 
diftreat  %u.  grcat  i)ail  of  the  known  world,  and  in  a  sho 
^  time  planted  a  vast  number  of  churches  amoi 
the  Gentiles.  Several  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  sacn 
writings,  particularly  in  the  ^/Icls  of  the  Apostles  ,*"  thou^ 
these  are,  undoubtedly,  but  a  small  part  of  the  churche 
which  were  founded  either  by  the  a])0stles  themselves,  ( 
by  their  discij)les  under  their  immediate  direction.  Tl 
distance  of  time,  and  the  want  of  records,  leave  us  at  a  lo 
with  respect  to  many  interesting  circumstances  of  the  per 
grinations  of  the  a])ostles ;  nor  have  we  any  certain  \ 
precise  accounts  of  the  limits  of  their  voyages,  of  the  pa 
ticular  countries  where  they  sojourned,  nor  ot  the  tun< 
and  places  hi  which  they  finished  their  glori#us  cours 
The  stories  that  are  told  concerning  their  arrival  and  e: 
ploits  among  the  Gauls,  the  r^nglish,  the  Spaniards,  tl 
Germans,  the  Americans,  the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  and  tl 
Russians,  are  too  romantic  in  their  nature,  and  of  too  r 
cent  a  date,  to  be  received  by  an  impartial  imjuirer  afb 
truth.  The  greatest  part  of  these  fables  were  forged  afb 
the  time  of  Charlemagne,  when  most  of  the  Christie 
churches  contended  about  the  antiquity  of  their  origi 
with  as  much  vehemence  as  the  Arcadians,  Egyptians,  ai 
Greeks  disputed  formerly  about  their  seniority  and  preo 
dence. 

VII.  At  the  same  time,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  tl 

Christian  reliirion  excited  the  admiration  of  tl 
?cd'i'm.r/fhc'  thinking  part  of  mankind,  wherever  the  aposth 
ueutiii-i.       directed  their  course.     Many,  who  were  not  wi 

y  AcU  \.  4. 
Dj"»This  is  proved  with  the  utmost  evidence  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  a  dissertatl 
concerning  the  trite  nature  of  thai  community  uf  goods,  which  is  sHid  to  have  ink 
place  in  the  church  of  Jeniiialcni.     Thi;*  learned  discuunse  is  to  be  fuund  in  the  s 
cond  vohirae  of  our  author's  incomparable  Mork,  entitled,  Disstrlatinnu  ad  Historic 
JCcch.siaxUcam  ptrlincnltt. 
m  Tilt!  natnc3  of  the  ch.irches,  planted  by  tVie  a\>o5l\es\n  \\\e  <V\^tt^wV  w^Nivv^w's . « 
spvciGcU  in  a  work  of  I' hit.  Jumea  Havtman,  Df  rebus  jriiti*  CUTi«uaK»»Txi ..  *ub  w 
9/is,  cHf).  vii.p.  io7;  and  albO  in  thai  of  F.  Mberl  ViiWWxu*,  %«V\V\%A,  I^nx   Y. 
r/^ /o/t  ordi  exoncns,  cnp.  v.  p.  e3,fcc. 
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fing  to  adopt  the  whole  of  its  doctrines,  were  nevertheless, 
as  appears  from  undoubted  records,  so  struck  with  the  ac-  ^ 
count  of  Christ's  life  and  actions,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
sublime  purity  of  his  precepts,  that  they  ranked  Iiim  in  the 
number  of  the  greatest  heroes,  nay,  even  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. Great  numbers  kept,  with  tlie  utmost  care,  in  their 
houses,  pictures  or  images  of  the  divine  Saviour  and  iiis 
q)Ostles,  which  they  treated  with  the  highest  marks  of 
veneration  and  respect.^    And  so  illustrious  was  the  fame 
of  Clurist's  power  grown,  after  his  resurrection  from  the 
I    dead,  and  the  miraculous  gifts  shed  from  on  high  upon  his 
apostles,  that  the  emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  pro- 

S>sed  his  being  enrolled  amon^  the  gods  of  Rome,  which 
e  opposition  of  the  senate  hindered  from  taking  effect. 
Many  nave  doubted  of  the  truth  of  this  story  ;  there  are, 
however,  several  authors  of  the  first  note  who  have  de- 
clared, that  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  truth  of  this  fact 
are  such  as  have  removed  their  doubts,  and  appeared  to 
them  satisfactory  and  conclusive.'' 

•  yiii.  When  we  consider  the  rapid  progress  of  Chris-  * 
tianitv  among  the  Gentile  nations,  ana  the  poor  Th«>cautffor 
and  feeble  instruments  by  which  this  great  and  {^.^i^Cia  ^Tr 
amazing  event  was  immediately  effected,  we  must  '***'  ^''''^'• 
naturally  have  recourse  to  an  omnipotent  and  invisible 
hand,  as  its  true  and  proper  cause.  For  unless  we  suppose 
here  a  divine  interposition,  how  was  it  possible  that  men, 
destitute  of  all  human  aid,  without  credit  or  riches,  learn- 
ing or  eloquence,  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  persuade  a  con- 
siderable part  of  mankind  to  abandon  the  reh'gioii  of  their 

t»  This  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Eiisebiu?,  Hist.  Eccl  \\h.  \\\,  cap.  iviii.  p.  265, 
and  by  Irenxus,  lib.  i.  c.  xxv. 

cSee  Theod.  Hassjeus,  1)t  derreto  Tihtrii.  quo  Chrislum  rff^rre  voluii  in  numcnwi 
Devmm  ;    as  also  u  very  learned  letter,  written  in  defence  oi  il»e  truth  of  this  fact,  by 
the  celebrated  Christopher  helium',  and  published  in  tlie  Bibi'u.i  leque  GirmanxqiUj  torn, 
mil.  p.  147,  and  torn,  xxxiii.  p.  \1.     [We  may  adil  to  this  no:^  of  Dr  Mosheim,  that 
the  late  learned  professor  Altmann  publi^»hed  at  Bern,  in  tiie    oar  1755,  an  ingenious 
pamphlet  upon  this  subject,  entitl*^d,  Disquisitio  }!islorico-criii  adt  Epistola  Pontii  Pi- 
iati  ad  Tiberium,  qua  Christi  mineula.  mors,  el  resurrtrlio  rectmebantur.    This  author 
makes  it  apfiear,  that  though  the  leitnr.  which  some  have  attributed  to  Pilate,  and 
which  is  extant  in  several  authors,  he  manifestly  s|Hirit>us,  yet  it  is  no  kss  certain  that 
Pilate  sent  to  Tiberius  an  arcount  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.     Sue  the 
Bibtioth.  des  seicneetf  et  des  benur  arls,  published  at  the  Hague,  torn.  vi.  p  36()      This 
matter  has  been  examined  anew  with  his  usual  diligence  and  accuracy,  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Lardner,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Colhctiunof  Jtuish  aiut  Hfaihni  Testimonies 
i9  Ihe  truth  of  the  Christian  Rtli;;ion,  k.c.  p.  3li»,  (cc.    He  thinks  that  the  testimonies 
of  JustiQ  Martyr  and  Tcrtullian,  who,  in  apologies  for  Christianity,  that  were  pre- 
sented, or  at  least  addressed  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of  ICome,  or  to  magistrates  of 
high  authority  ia  the  empire,  affirm,  that  Pilate  sent  lo  TWienus  «it\  •Atc.\*>\\\V  ^A.  V\\^ 
j2w-    1°^  resurrection  of  Christ,  deserve   some  rcg^ard ;  V\\ovi2,\\  *«mt  N^xxVfct^,  ^w^ 
Tferfn/ST^*.  ?^'"^'  ^**'®  "'^^^  alterations  and  addiliona  iu  V\ve  otWxwaV  wwraSAO^^^ 
'^aiimo,  wmt  are  too  much  adaptefl  lo  dimiuisli  \\\c  cTcd\b\\\VY  0[  W^  >nV'A^. 
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ancestors  ?  How  was  it  possible  that  an  handful  of  apostles, 
who,  as  fishermen  and  publicans,  must  have  been  contem* 
ned  by  their  o^vn  nation,  and  as  Jews,  must  have  been  odi- 
ous to  all  others,  could  engage  the  learned  and  the  mighty, 
as  well  as  die  simple  and  those  of  low  degree,  to  forsake 
their  favourite  prejudices,  and  to  embrace  a  new  religion 
which  was  an  enemy  to  their  corrupt  passions  ?  ana,  in- 
deed, there  were  undoubted  marks  of  a  celestial  power  per- 
J>etually  attending  their  ministry.  There  was,  in  their  very 
anguai;e,  an  incredible  energy,  an  amazing  power  of  sena- 
ing  light  into  the  understanding,  and  conviction  into  the 
heart.  To  this  were  added,  the  commanding  influence  of 
stupendous  miracles,  the  foretelling  of  future  events,  the 
power  of  discerning  the  secret  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
the  heart,  a  magnanimity  superior  to  all  difficulties,  a  con- 
tempt of  riches  and  honours,a  serene  tranquillity  in  the  face 
of  aeath,  and  an  invincible  patience  under  torments  still 
more  dreadful  than  death  itself;  and  alt  this  accompanied 
with  lives  free  from  all  stain,  and  adorned  with  the  con- 
stant practice  of  sublime  virtue.  Thus  were  the  messen- 
gers of  the  divincSaviour,  the  heralds  of  his  spiritual  and 
immortal  kingdom,  furnished  for  their  glorious  work,  as 
the  unanimous  voice  of  ancie.it  histor}'  so  loudly  testifies. 
The  event  sufficiently  declares  this  ;  for  without  these  re- 
markable and  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  rational 
account  can  be  given  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  the 
gospel  throughout  the  world. 

IX.  What  indeed  contributed  still  further  to  this  glorious 
Mir«cut«ii»  event,  was,  the  power  vested  in  the  apostles  of 
SiratT"V;"  transmitting  to  their  disciples  these  miraculous 
.Le  .po.ti«.  gif^g^  YoT  many  of  the  first  Ciirlstians  were  no 
sooner  baptized  according  to  Christ's  appointment,  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  by  solemn  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  hands,  than  thev  spoke  languages  they  had 
never  known  or  learned  before ;  foretold  future  events, 
healed  the  sick  by  pronouncing  the  name  of  Jesus,  re- 
stored  the  dead  to  life,  and  performed  many  things  above 
the  reach  of  human  power.^  And  it  is  no  wonder  if  men, 
.  who  had  the  power  of  communicating  to  others  these  mar- 
vellous gifts,  appeared  great  and  respectable  wherever 
they  exercised  their  glorious  ministry. 

^See  Pfanner*8  learned  treatise,   Oe  c/iari«matilms  tirt  donu  mune^iloni  orxlVvyice. 
w  if /UP,  published  at  Frankfort,  1683. 
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m  z.  Such  then  were  the  true  causes  of  that  amazing  ra- 
inditr  with  which  the  Christian  religion  spread  Thepmp«M 
itselfupdH  earth;  and  those  who  pretend  to  assign  ^uhu.^ 
other  reasons  of  this  surprising  event,  uidulge  •^"«»""»^- 
themselves  in  idle  fictions,  which  must  disgust  every  atten- 
tive observer  of  men  and  things.  In  vain,  therefore,  have 
I  some  imagined,  that  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  the 
Christians  to  their  poor,  was  a  temptation  to  the  more  indo- 
lent and  corrupt  part  of  the  multitude  to  embrace  the  gos- 
peL  Such  malignant  and  superficial  reasoners  do  not  con- 
sider, that  those  who  embraced  this  divine  religion  exposed 
Aeir  lives  to  the  most  inmiinent  danger ;  nor  have  they 
attention  enough  to  recollect,  that  neither  lazy  nor  vicious 
members  were  suffered  to  remaui  in  the  society  of  Chris- 
tians*  EquaUy  vain  is  the  invention  of  those,  who  ima- 
gine that  tne  profligate  Uves  of  the  heathen  priests  was  an 
occasion  of  the  conversion  of  many  to  Christianity.  For, 
though  this  might  indeed  give  them  a  dissust  at  the  religion 
of  these  unworthy  ministers,  yet  it  could  not,  alone,  attach 
them  to  that  of  Jesus,  which  offered  them  from  the  world 
no  otherprospects,  than  those  of  povertv,  infamv,  and 
death.  Tne  person,  who  could  embrace  the  gospelsolely 
from  the  motive  now  mentioned,  must  have  reasoned  in 
this  senseless  and  extravagant  manner ;  ^^the  ministers  of 
that  religion  which  I  have  professed  from  my  mfaiicy,  lead 
proflurate  lives ;  therefore,  I  will  become  a  Christian,  join 
myseu  to  that  body  of  men  who  are  condemned  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  thus  expose  my  life  and  fortune  to 
the  most  inuninent  danger.'* 


CHAPTKR  V. 

^A}SCERStSG  TXIK  CALA5I1T0I.S  EVENTS  THAT  II\Pli:\LD  TO    IIIK  CHURCU, 

I.  The  innocence  and  virtue  that  distinguished  so  emi- 
nently the  lives  of  Christ's  servants,  and  the  spot-  The  Jew.  per 
less  purity  of  the  doctrine  they  taught,  were  not  ShSiSiiS  id 
sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  virulence  and  **■*"""•• 
malignity  of  the  Jews.  The  priests  and  rulers  of  that 
abandoned  people,  not  only  loaded  with  injuries  and  re- 
proach the  apostles  of  Jesus,  and  their  disciples,  but  con- 
demned as  many  of  them  as  they  could,  to  death,  and  ex* 
ecuted  in  the  most  irregular  and  barbarous  manner  their 
Mngimary  decrees.    The  murder  of  StepYieiv^  ol  )«ia&.^ 

VOL.  /•  9  ' 
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the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  of  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  bish^j 
op  of  Jerusalem,  furnish  dreadful  examples  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  here  advance/  Tliis  odious  msdignity  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctors,  against  the  heralds  of  the  gospel,  was  undoubt^ 
edly  owing  to  a  secret  apprehension,  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity  would  destroy  the  credit  of  Judaism,  and  bring 
on  the  nun  of  their  pompous  ceremonies. 

II.  The  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  in  tlie  Roman 
An.i  .lu)  by  provinces,  did  not  yield  to  those  of  Jerusalem  in 

point  of  cruelty  to  the  innocentdisciples  of  Christ. 

We  learn  from  the  history  of  the  .lets  of  the  Apos- 
tles^ and  other  records  of  unciuestionable  autnority,  that 
they  spared  no  labour,  but  zealously  seized  every  occasion 
of  animatuig  the  magistrates  against  the  Christians,  and 
setting  on  the  multitude  to  demand  their  destruction.  The 
high-priest  of  the  nation,  and  the  Jews,  who  dwelt  in  Pa- 
lestine, were  instrumental  in  exciting  the  rage  of  these  for- 
eign Jews  against  the  infant  church,  by  sendmg  messengers 
to  exhort  them  not  only  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with  the 
Christians,  but  also  to  persecute  them  in  the  most  vehe* 
meht  manner/  For  this  inhuman  order,  they  endeavouredl 
to  find  out  the  most  plausible  pretexts;  and,  therefore,  they 
gave  out,  tliat  the  Christians  were  enemies  to  the  Roman 
emperor,  since  they  acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  cer- 
tain person  whose  name  was  Jesus,  whom  Pilate  had  pun- 
ishea  capitally  as  a  malefactor  by  a  most  righteous  s^i- 
tence,  and  on  whom,  nevertheless,  they  conferred  the  royal 
dij^ty.  These  perfidious  insinuations  had  the  intended 
efiect,  and  the  rage  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians  was 
conveved  from  father  to  son,  from  a^e  to  age ;  so  that  the 
church  of  Christ  had,  in  no  period  of  time,  more  bitter  and 
desperate  enemies  than  that  very  people,  to  whom  the  im- 
mortal Saviour  was  more  especially  sent. 

III.  The  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  did  not  let  the 
Tbe  Jem  ^  barbarous  conduct  of  this  perfidious  nation  goun- 
^7<!i^£tk*''' punished.  The  most  signal  marks  of  divine  jus- 
cPi!!u^"bii  tice  pursued  them,  and  uie  cruelties  they  had  ex- 
tjwcipu*.  ercised  upon  Christ  and  his  disciples,  were  dread- 
fully avenged.    The  God,  who  had  for  so  many  ages  pro- 

c  The  maityrdom  of  Stephen  is  recorded  in  the  Ads  of  the  jfpostlcs,  vii.  55 ;  aod 
(liat  of  James  the  sou  of  Zebedee,  Acts  zii.  1,2;  that  of  James  the  Jiist,  bbbop  ot 
Jerusalerof  is  mentioned  by  Joacpbus,  in  hit  Jewiih  Antiquities,  book  ix.  chop.  viii. 
and  by  liUiaoUus,  in  bia  EccUm.  History,  book  iu  chap.  xuii. 

/SeethcDiulr'^ue  of  Juitin  Martvr  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  p.  61,  53.  03*  inj* 
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tected  the  Jews  with  an  outstretched  arm,  witiuirew  his 
aid.  He  permitted  Jerusalem,  with  its  famous  temple,  to 
be  destrojred  by  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus,  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  this  devoted  people*  to  perish  by  the 
sword,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  remained  to 
man  under  the  yoke  of  a  severe  bondage.  Nothing  can 
be  more  affectii^;  than  the  account  of  this  terrible  event, 
and  the  circumstantial  description  of  the  tremendous  ca- 
lamities which  attended  it,  as  they  are  given  by  Josephus, 
himself  a  Jew,  and  also  a  spectator  of  this  horrid  scene. 
.  From  this  period  the  Jews  experienced,  in  every  place, 
the  hatred  andcontempt  of  the  Gentile  nations,  still  more 
than  they  had  formerly  done.  And  in  these  their  calami- 
ties the  predictions  of  Christ  were  amply  fulfilled,  and 
his  divine  mission  further  illustrated. 

IV.  However  virulent  the  Jews  were  against  the  Chris- 
tians, yet,  upon  many  occasions,  they  wanted 
power  to  execute  their  cruel  purposes.  Tliis  was  ,Tlr,!SIi^?" 
not  the  case^ith  the  heathen  nations  ;  and  there-  '^"'* 
fore  fromithemthe  Christians  suffered  the  severest  calami- 
ties. The  Romans  are  said  to  have  pursued  the  Christians 
with  the  utmost  violence  in  ten  persecutions,^  but  this 
numberis  notverifiedby  the  ancient  history  of  the  Church. 
For  if,  by  these  persecutions,  such  only  are  meant  as  were 
ringdlarly  severe  and  universal  throughout  the  empire,then 
it  is  certain,  that  these  amount  not  to  the  number  above- 
mentioned.  And,  if  we  take  the  provincial  and  less  re- 
markable persecutions  into  the  account,  they  far  exceed  it. 
In  the  fifth  century,  certain  Christians  were  led  by  some 
passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  by  one  especially  in 
the  l&velatiansj^  to  imagine  that  the  church  was  to  suffer 
ten  calamities  of  a  most  grievous  nature.  To  this  notion, 
therefore,  they  endeavoured,  though  not  all  in  the  same 
way,  to  accommodate  the  language  of  histor}',  even 
against  the  testimony  of  those  ancient  records,  from 
whence  alone  history  can  speak  with  authority.' 

V.  Nero  was  the  first  emperor  who  enacted  laws  against 
the  Christians.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Domi- 
tian,Marcus  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  Severus,  J^^Zl 
and  die  other  emperors  who  induced  the  preju- 

^  The   learned  J.  Albert  Fabricius  has  given  us  a  list  of  the  authors  that  hare 
wnttea  coneeming  these  persecatlous,  io  his  Lmx  Erongelii  or6i  uiu'verM  tXQtitniM^ 
cap.  vU.p,  183. 
h  Bevel.  mvU.  14. 
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dices  they  had  imbibed  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  All 
the  edicts  of  these  different  princes  were  not,  however, 
equally  unjust,  nor  made  with  the  same  views,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  Were  they  now  extant,  as  they  were  col- 
lected by  the  celebrated  lawyer  Domitius,  in  his  book  con* 
ceming  the  duty  of  a  proconsul^  they  would  undoubtedly 
cast  a  great  light  upon  the  history  of  the  church,  under 
the  persecuting^  emperors.*'  At  present  we  must,  in  many 
cases,  be  satished  with  probable  conjectures  fo^  want  of 
more  certain  evidence. 
VI.  Before  we  proceed  further  in  this  part  of  our  his- 
tory, a  very  natural  curiosity  calls  us  to  inquire 
Iht^c^!  how  it  happened  that  the  Romans,  who  were 
chriSurlTby  troublesome  to  no  nation  on  account  of  their  reli- 
ibe  Roman*,  gion,  aud  who  sufTcred  even  the  Jews  to  live  un- 
der their  own  laws,  and  follow  their  own  method  of  wor- 
ship, treated  the  Christians  alone  with  such  severity?  This 
important  question  seems  still  more  difficult  to  be  solved, 
when  we  consider  that  the  excellent  nature  of  the  Christiau 
religion,  and  its  admirable  tendency  to  promote  both  the 
public  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  private  felicity  of  the 
mdividual,  entitled  it,  in  a  singular  manner,  to  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  reigning  powers.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  of  the  severity  with  which  the  Romans  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  notwithstanding  these  consi^ra- 
tionSi  seems  to  have  been  the  abhorrence  and  contempt 
with  which  the  latter  regarded  the  religion  of  the  empire, 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  form,  and  in- 
deed, with  the  very  essence  of  its  political  constitution. 
For  though  the  Romans  gave  an  imlimited  toleration  to 
all  religions  which  had  notning  in  their  tenets  dangerous 
to  the  commonwealth,  yet  they  would  not  permit  tnat  of 
their  ancestors,  which  was  established  bv  tne  laws  of  the 
state,  to  be  turned  into  derision,  nor  the  people  to  be 
drawn  away  from  their  attachment  to  it.  These,  nowever, 
were  the  two  things  which  the  Christians  were  charged 
with,  and  that  justly,  though  to  their  honour.  They  dared 
to  ridicule  the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  superstition,  and 
they  were  ardent  and  assiduous  in  gaining  proselytes  to 

k  The  collection  of  the  imperiul  edicts  against  the  Christians,  made  by  Domitius, 

and  now  lost,  it  mentioned  by  Lactantius,  in  bis  Divintindiiutts,  book  v.  chap.  \\. 

Such  of  these  edicts,  as  have  escaped  the  ruini  of  lime,  are  learnedly  Ulaslrated  by 

Frmoo,  BaldainiiSt  in  a  small  treatise,  entiUed,  Commetitonum  ad  edicla  xtltruv 

prine^um  Hamanorum  tie  Christianis.     Of  vhkh  n  second  edWxoiv^^s  ^w\>\\*\v^^\ 

3/r.  Gundling,  at  Halle,  1727. 
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the  truth.  Nor  did  they  only  attack  the  religion  of  Rome, 
but  also  all  the  different  shapes  and  forms  under  which 
superstition  appeared  in  the  various  countries  where  they 
exercised  their  ministry.  From  hence  the  Romans  con- 
cluded, that  the  Christian  sect  was  not  only  unsupportably 
daring  and  arrogant,  but,  moreover,  an  enemy  to  the  pub- 
lic tr^nquillit^y  and  every  way  proper  to  excite  ci\il  wars 
ud  commotions  in  the  empire.  It  is,  probably,  on  this 
tccount,  that  Tacitus  reproaches  them  with  the  odious 
character  of  haters  of  mankind,^  and  styles  the  religion  of 
Jesus  a  destructive  superstition;  and  that  Suetonius 
oeaks  of  the  Christians,  and  their  doctrine,  in  terms  of 
toe  same  kind." 

yii.  Another  circumstance  that  irritated  the  Romans 
^rainst  the  Christians,  was  the  simplicity  of  their 
worship,  which  resembled  in  nothing  the  sacred  ^^J^'^^r- 
rites  or  any  other  people.  The  Christians  bad  nei-  »'"»'°"* 
ther  sacrifices,  nor  temples,  nor  images,  nor  oracles,  nor 
sacerdotal  orders ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  bring  upon 
them  the  reproaches  of  an  ignorant  multitude,  whoimagi* 
lied  that  there  could  be  no  religion  without  these.    Thus 
they  were  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  atheists  ;  and  by  the 
Aoman  laws,  those  who  were  chargeable  with  atheism 
were  declared  the  pests  of  human  society.    But  this  was 
not  d;  the  sordid  interests  of  a  multitude  of  lazy  and  self- 
ish priests  were  immediately  connected  with  the  ruin  and 
oppression  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  public  worship  of 
Quch  an  immense  number  of  deities  was  a  source  of  subsis- 
^Qce,  and  even  of  riches,  to  the  whole  rabble  of  priests  and 
augurs,  and  also  to  a  multitude  of  merchants  and  artists. 
And  as  the  progress  of  the  gospel  threatened  the  ruin  of 
this  religious  traffic,  and  the  prohts  it  produced,  this  raised 
up  new  enemies  to  the  Chnstians,  and  armed  the  rage  of 
mercenary  superstition  against  their  lives  and  their  cause." 

I  Annal.  lib  xv.  cap.  xllv. 

M  In  Nerone,  cap.  ivi.  These  odioas  epithets,  which  Tacitas  gives  to  the  Christians 
and  tbeir  religion,  as  likewise  the  Jangunge  of  Suetonius,  who  calls  Cbri^ttiduity 
a  jMumau*  or  malignant  iuptntition,  matefica  superstitiofttre  founded  upon  the  bHtnc 
reasoos.  A  sect,  which  not  only  could  not  endure,  but  even  laboured  to  abolish, 
the  religfoai  systems  of  the  Romans,  and  also  those  of  all  the  other  nations  of  thu 
ooirerse,  appeared  to  the  short-sighted  and  superficial  ob8er\'ers  of  religious  matters 
aa  enemies  of  mankind,  and  persons  possessed  with  a  mortal  hatred  ot  all  the  hu- 
man race. 

oTbis  observation  is  verified  by  the  story  of  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  Actsxix. 
H5,  and  by  the  ioUowmg  passage  in  the  97th  letter  of  Ihe  xth  book  of  Plinyr's  e^is- 
^«#;  •*  the  temples,  wbick  were  a/most  destrltd^  begin  to  be  tTet\uewV«i^  ^\ii  \  «bl^ 
'^^^'fcred rites,  which  have  been  long  neglected,  are  again  v>ctloTa\t^.  t&^Nxc'CvDEft, 
trAwb  have  had  hitherto  few  ;wfrcAawr*,  begin  to  come  cgain  \o  VVvit  mwV*t\r  Vlc. 
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VIII.  To  accomplish  more  speedily  the  ruin  of  the  Chris- 
Th«  mcHt  tians,  those,  whose  interests  were  incompatible 
iSilSiU^*'  with  the  progress  of  the  ffospel,  loaded  them  with 
!Sini*hr**  the  most  opprobrious  calunmies,  which  were  too 
Aruitoo^  easilj^  received  as  truth,  b v  the  credulous  and  un- 
thinking multitude,  amonff  whom  they  were  dispersed  with 
the  utmost  industry.  We  find  a  large  account  of  these 
perfidious  and  ill-grounded  reproaches  in  the  wrkings  of 
the  first  defenders  of  the  Christian  cause.""  And  these,  in- 
deed, were  the  only  arms  they  had  to  oppose  the  truth ; 
since  the  excellence  of  the  gospel,  and  the  virtue  of  its  mi- 
nisters and  followers,  left  its  enemies  no  resources  but  ca- 
lumny and  persecution.  Nothing  can  be  imagined,  in 
point  of  virulence  and  fury,  that  they  did  not  employ  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Christians.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
persuade  the  multitude,  that  all  the  calamities,  wars,  tem- 
pests, anddiseases,that  afflicted  mankind,  were  judgments 
sent  down  by  the  angry  gods,  because  the  Christians,  who 
contemned  their  authonty,  were  suffered  in  the  empire.^ 

IX.  The  various  kinds  of  punishments,  both  capital  and 

corrective,  which  were  employed  against  the 
SStalS!  jl;  Christians,  are  particularly  aescribed  by  learned 
ul^.^™  men  who  have  written  professedly  upon  that  sub- 
iiHK;i.ri«i.n..  jg^j  q  rpj^^  f^j.^^  of  procecding,  usedm  their  con- 
demnation, may  be  seen  in  the  ^cts  of  the  Martyrs^  in  the 
letters  of  Plmy  and  Trajan,  and  other  ancient  monuments. 
These  judicial  forms  were  veiT  different,  at  different  times, 
and  changed  naturally  according  to  the  mildness  or  seve- 
rity of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  different  emperors  against 
the  Christians.  Thus,  at  one  time,  we  see  the  most  dili- 
gent search  made  after  the  followers  of  Christ;  at  another, 
all  perquisition  suspended,  and  positive  accusation  and  in- 
formation only  allowed.  Under  one  reign  we  see  them 
upon  their  being  proved  Christians,  or  their  confessing 
themselves  such,  immediately  dragged  away  to  execution, 
unless  they  prevent  their  punishment  by  apostacy;  under 
another,  we  see  inhuman  magistrates  endeavouring  to 
compel  them,  by  all  sorts  of  tortures,  to  renounce  tneir 
profession. 

"Sec  the  laborious  work  of  Christ.  KorthoU,  entitled,  Pat^anus  ohlrttiator^ttu  «/'■ 
ralumniis  Genlilium  in  Chritliarws  ;  to  which  may  t>c  added,  Jo.Jac.  Huldrinis,  Dr 
'^^"Sai^  ^-tti/t/iKJw  in  Chrittianoi,  published  al  Zur\cVi/\u  %^o,\tv\Yit  '^^w  YlA^. 
pSee  Arnobius  Contra  gcntea, 
q  See  for  tbia  purpose  Aot.  Galloniiis  and  Gas^i.  Sa^xUiifma^  De  en«\al*ui  marlAi 

ee  Bohmer,  Juris  Fccfei^.  PrateidantAom.  W.Yib.v.  Dcrrelal.  V\VA.  ^^1,v^^"*- 
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z.  They,  who,  in  the  perilous  times  of  the  church,  fell 
by  the  hand  of  bloody  persecution,  and  expired  m_„  ^ 
in  the  cause  of  the  cuvine  Saviour,  were  called  ~"'^"«*»- 
martyrs;  a  term  borrowed  from  the  sacred  writings, which 
signifies  witnesses^  and  thus  expresses  the  glorious  testimo- 
ny which  these  magnanimous  believers  bore  to  the  truth. 
Ine  title  of  cai^essars  was  given  to  such,  as,  in  the  face  of 
&ath,  and  at  the  expense  of  honours,  fortune,  and  all  the 
other  advantages  of  the  world,  had  confessed  with  forti- 
tiide^  before  thef  Roman  tribunals,  their  firm  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  veneration  that  was  paid  to 
both  martyrs  and  confessors  is  hardly  credible.  Tne  dis- 
tinguishioff  honours  and  privileges  they  enjoyed,  the  au- 
thority wiu  which  their  counsels  and  decisions  were  atten- 
de<^  would  furnish  ample  matter  for  a  history  apart ;  and 
such  an  undertaking  misht  be  highly  useful  in  many  res- 
pects. There  was,  no  doubt,  as  much  wisdom  as  justice 
in  treating  with  such  respect,  and  investing  with  such 
privfleffes,  these  Christian  neroes;  since  nothmg  was  more 
mdaptea  to  encourage  others  to  suffer  with  cheerfulness  in 
the  cause  of  Christ.  But,  as  the  best  and  wisest  institu- 
tions are  generally  perverted,  by  the  weakness  or  corrup- 
tion of  men  from  their  original  purpose ;  so  the  authority 
and  privileges  granted,  in  the  beginning,  to  martyrs  and 
confessors,  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  support  to  su- 
pentition,  an  incentive  to  enthusiasm,  and  a  source  of  in- 
numerable evils  and  abuses. 

XI.  The  first  three  or  four  ages  of  the  church  w^  stain- 
ed with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  who  suffered  for  neir  oum 
the  name  of  Jesus.  The  greatness  of  their  nuBDk  ^' 
ber  is  acknowledged  by  all,  who  have  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  ancient  history,  and  who  have  examined  that 
matter  with  any  degree  of  impartiality.  It  is  true,  the 
learned  Dodwell  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  this  unani- 
Bous  decision  of  Ihe  ancient  historians,'  and  to  diminish 
considerably  the  number  of  those  that  suffered  death  for 
the  ^spel.  And  after  him,  several  writers  have  maintain- 
ed his  opinion,  and  asserted,  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  calamities  that  the  Christians,  in  general,  suffered  for 
their  attachment  to  the  gospel,  very  few  were  put  to  death 
on  that  account      This  hypothesis   has   been  warmly 

•  See  Dodwell's  disserlatipn)  Dt  pauc\tatt  viaritfruvK  in  bis  IHuertationcs  Ctfyn^ 
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opposed,  as  derogating  from  that  divine  power  which  < 
bled  Christians  to  be  faithful  even  unto  death,  and  a  i 
trary  one  embraced,  which  augments  prod^ously 
number  of  these  heroic  sufferers.  Here,  no  doubt,  it 
be  wise  to  avoid  both  these  extremes,  and  to  hold  the  i 
die  path,  which  certainly  leads  nearest  to  the  truth.  ' 
martyrs  were  less  in  number  than  several  of  the  anc 
and  modem  writers  have  supposed  them  to  be ;  but  n 
more  numerous  than  Dodwell  and  his  followers  are 
ling  to  believe*  And  this  medium  will  be  easilv  admi 
by  such,  as  have  learned  from  the  ancient  wnters,  t 
in  the  darkest  and  most  calamitous  times  of  the  churcl 
Christians  were  not  equally,  nor  promiscuously  disturl 
nor  called  before  the  pubhc  tribunals.  Those  who  v 
of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people,  escaped  the  best ;  t 
obscurity,  in  some  measure,  screened  them  from  the 
of  persecution.  The  learned  and  eloquent,  the  doc 
ana  ministers,  and  chiefly  the  rich,  after  the  confisca 
of  whose  fortunes  a  rapacious  magistracy  were  perj: 
ally  gaping,  these  were  the  persons  the  most  expose 
the  dangers  of  the  times. 

XII.  The  actions  and  sayings  of  these  holy  marl 
TMr  lives  ^Tom  thc  momcut  of  their  imprisonment  to  1 
ud  aciioDf.  ij^gj  ^asp,  were  carefully  recorded,  in  order  t 
read  on  certain  days,  and  thus  proposed  as  models  ti 
ture  ages.  But  few,  however,  of  these  ancient  acts 
come  down  to  our  times ;'  the  greatest  part  of  them  '. 
in^  beAMWtroyed  during  that  dreadftil  persecution  w 
Diocl^KQr^arned  on  ten  years,  with  such  fury,  agi 
the  GmMilChs.  For  a  most  diligent  search  was  then  n 
iifter  all  their  books  and  papers ;  and  all  of  them  that  v 
found  were  itommitted  to  the  flames.  From  the  ei| 
century  downward,  several  Gredc  and  Latin  writers 
deavoured  to  make  up  this  loss,  hy  compiling,  with 
labour,  accounts  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  anc 
martyrs.  But  the  most  of  them  have  given  us  little 
than  a  series  of  fables,  adorned  with  profusion  of  rii 
rical  flowers,  and  striking  images,  as  the  wiser,  even  am 
the  Romish  doctors,  frankly  acknowledge.  Nor  are  ti 
records,  that  pass  under  the  name  of  martyrologyj  wo 

t  Such  of  those  acts  as  are  worthy  of  credit  have  been  collected  by  the  Ic 
Kuinartuft,  into  one  volume  in  folio,  of  a  moderate  sise,  entitled,  Sthcta  et  i 
marlyrum  acta,  Amstelod.  1713.    'Ihe  hypothesis  oC  I>od¥ieV\  Va  «mvV^  x^iaftsi 
laboured  preface  which  the  author  ha»  prefii«d  lo  lVi\a  wotV 
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superior  credit,  since  they  bear  the  most  evident  vaaikM 
both  of  ignorance  and  falsehood.  SoUut,  upon  the  whole, 
this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  histoiy,  for  want  of  ancient  ana 
ftuiheutic  mouumeots,  is  extrenwly  i^^iverfect,  and  neces- 
sarily attended  with  nitich  obscuntjf'.^f  * 

XIII.  It  would  have  been  aurprinng,  if,  under  such  a 
monster  of  cruelty  as  Naxt,  the  Cfanatians  bad 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  tranquillity  and  freedom.  2Sii  ££ 
But  this  was  far  from  beiiw  the  case ;  for  this  "'^ 
perfidious  tyrant  accused  tnem  of  haTii^  set  fire  to  the 
at>'  of  Kome,  that  horrid  crime,  which  he  himself  had 
eo'imnitted  with  a  barbarous  pleasure.    In  avenging  this 
eritne  upon  the  innocent  Christians,  he  ordered  mattery  sf)^ 
that  the  punishment  should  bear  some  resemblance  to  the     ' 
ofience.     He,  therefore,  wn^ped  up  some  of  ^en^  in 
combustible  garments,  and  onlered  &e  to  be  set  to  them 
when  the  darkness  came  on,  that  thus,  like  torches,  they 
might  dispel  the  obscuri^  of  the  night ;  while  others  were 
fastened  to  crosses,  or  torn  inpieces  by  wild  beasts,  or  put 
ta  death  in  some  such  dreadfiu  manner.    This  horrid  pei^ 
secutiou  was  set  on  foot  in  the  month  of  November,"  in 
the  &4th  year  of  Christ,  and  in  it,  aceording  to  some  an- 
cient accounts,  St.  Paul  andSt.  Peter  suffered  martyrdom ; 
[    though  this  latter  fact  is  contested  by  many  as  being  abso- 
t    hitely  irreconcilable    with  chronology."     The  death  of 
[    Nero,  who  perished  miserably  in  the  year  68,  put  an  end   ' 
to  the  calaBities  of  tiiis  first  persecution,  ua^|^hich, 
M^  die  spape  of  four  years,  the  ChristiaiMMSered 
mn  MM  of  torment  and  affliction,  which  tbe-^g!emous 
craetty  of  their  enemies  could  invent 
■'^tgf^  Learned  men  are  not  entirely  agreed  concerning 
the  extent  of  this  persecution  \inder  Nero.  Some 
eoq^ne  it  to  the  city  of  Rome,  while  others  repre-  Vu^^ 
oe^kas  having  raged  throug;hout  the  whole  em-  "'"' 
fira.    Tba  latter  opinion,  wmch  is  also  the  most  ancient,* 

tt  S««.  for  a  fucllier  illustratioD  of  lliis  point  of  chronnlngy,  two  Fraaeh  di«Mfla- 
"<>«»■  of  ihc  very  learned  Alphonie  di  Vignolet  conr.crning  Ihe  cauw,  >iul  (be  cou- 
**<» neencDt  o(  the  nerMCUtion  uuilri  Nero,  which  nre  pnnteil  i*  Hwion'i  Hiilairt 
'^tifM  A  la  rffubhque  iei  kUrci,  lorn  liii.  p.  74— 1 17,  torn  ii.  p.  112— IM.  Sea 
'•»o  I'odiBrd,  Ad  Lac'ttnliam  dt  martibOM  perujunl ,  p  39B, 

*«  See  TilieiiT-Mit,  HUloire  Jii  empcrturt,  torn,  i.  [i.  utM.  Baraiier,  Dt  nucustMa 
•omoner.  Fmihf.  cap.  ▼.  p.  8H. 

xThia  opinion  wu  SnI  defenilL-d  by  Franc.  Bahhiin,  in  hii  Conum,adeii€l»imf»- 
'tt«or.  in  OtriiUfner,  p,  S7.  3S-    Ahar  liim  Laonoiat  niiintained  the  hbw  OfWqa  t« ' 
*Ss  JJittert.  fua  Sufy^ii  Sivtri  houi  lit  prima  martyram  (Jadiir,  cp«clM«MMMr.C^J 
*-   139,  J40,  toot,  a  part  i.  opp.     Tb(«  opintaa,  hu««iet,  is  »Ci\\   s«n  mM% 4^^ 
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is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred ;  as  it  is  certain,  that  th* 
laws  enacted  against  the  Christians,  were  enacted  agaim 
the  whole  body,  and  not  against  particular  churches,  an 
were  consequently  in  force  in  the  remotest  provinces.  Th 
authority  of  Tertullian  confirms  this,  who  teUsus  that  Ner 
and  Domitian  had  enacted  laws  against  the  Christians^  c 
which  Trajan  had,  in  part,  taken  away  the  force,  an( 
rendered  them,  in  some  measure,  without  effect/  We  sha] 
not  have  recourse  for  a  further  confirmation  of  this  opinioo 
to  that  famous  Portuguese  or  Spanish  inscription,  in  whicl 
Nero  is  praised  for  having  purged  that  province  Jram  th 
netv  svpersiitian  ;  since  that  inscription  is  justly  suspectei 
to  be  a  mere  forgery,  and  the  best  Spanish  authors  consi 
der  it  as  such.'  But  we  may,  however  make  one  observe 
tion,  which  will  tend  to  illustrate  the  point  in  question,  an< 
that  is,  that,  since  the  Christians  were  condemned  by  Nerc 
not  so  much  on  account  of  their  religion,  as  for  the  falsel 
imputed  crime  of  burning  the  city,'  it  is  scarcely  to  b 
imagined,  that  he  would  leave  unmolested,  even  beyon 
the  bounds  of  Rome,  a  sect  whose  members  were  accc 
sed  of  such  an  abominable  deed. 
XV.  Though,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Nero,  thi 
rage  oJPthis  first  persecution  againstthe  Christian; 
tLn^uKSrSS-'  ceased,  yet  the  flame  broke  out  anew  in  the  yeai 
miuiiD.  ninety-three  or  ninety-four,  under  Domitian  i 
prince  little  inferior  to  Nero  in  aU  sorts  of  wickedness.^  Thii 
persecipkion  was  occasioned,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Hege 
sippuSil^the  fears  that  Domitian  was  under  oflosing  the  em 
pire ;""  for  he  had  been  informed,  that,  among  the  relationso 
Christ,aman  should  ari$e,who,possessed  of  a  turbulent  am 
ambitious  spirit,  was  to  excite  coinmotions  in  the  state,  ^ 

T  Jhologtt  cap.  iv.  p.  46,  according  to  Ihe  edition  of  Havercamp. 

z  This  celebrated  ioscriptiou  is  pubiisbed  by  the  learned  Gnitcnis,  in  the  fint  vc 
Iiiine  of  his  inscriptions,  p.  ccxxiviii.  o.  9.  It  most,  however,  be  observed,  that  th 
best  Spanish  writers  dare  not  venture  to  defend  the  genuineness  and  authorit 
of  this  inscription,  as  it  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  them,  and  was  first  prodaee 
by  Cyriac  of  Ancona,  a  person  universally  known  tube  utterly  unworthy  of  the  lea 
credit.    We  shall  add  here  the  judgment  which  the  excellent  historian  of  Spain,  J< 


inais  comme  la  foi  de  cet  Ecrivain  est  suspect  au  jugement  de  tons  les  savana,  qa 
d'ailleurs  il  n'y  a  ni  vestige,  ni  souvenir,  de  cctte  inscription  dans  les  places  o 
Von  dit  qu*elle'est  trouv^e,  et  qu'on  nescait  ou  la  prendre  a  present,  cbacuo  pet 
en  porter  le  jugeoent  qa*il  voudra." 

«See  Theod.  Ruinart,  Prmf.  ad  acta  martynan  tineera  et  tdecta,  f.  31,  kc. 

^  Meat,  Prsf,  ad  acta  marij/rum^  &c.  f.  3^  Ihon.  ItUcinS)  MeOu  Uistor.  Ec^ 
C^pU,  Stec,  i.  cap.  vi.  $  11,  p.  831. 

•  J^'n^h.  Iffsi,  £ccL  lib,  in.  c»p^  jSx,  » 
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at  wpgeme  dominion.  However  that  may  have  been, 
die  pertMUtkm  renewed  by  this  unntorthv  prmce  was  ex* 
freme^  violent,  though  his  untimely  deatn  put  a  stop  to  it 
not  loi^  after  it  commenced.  Flavius^  Clemens  a  man  of 
crarakr  diffiii^  and  Flavia  Domiti|lft  his  niece,  or,  as 
Mpa  jMy,  Sis  wifef  were  the  praftroal  martyrs  tibat  suf- 
ftied  in  this  persecution,  in  wmcti  also  the  apostle  John 
fPM  baniriiea  to  ^  isle  of  Patmos.  Tertullian  and  other 
vriters  infimn  u%  that,  before  his  banishment,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  ehaUbon  of  boiling  oil,  from  whence  he  came 
jtardi,  not  only  liviiWy  but  even  unhurt.  This  story,  how- 
ereE»  is  not  attested  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no  re- 
Baimqg  doubt  about  its  certainty.*' 

iSt>  iJMhntw'i  Sjffiitigmm  iUmrt.  tt/i  hU^mam  tfdts,  pcrtitmthmj  p.  497—440^ 
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CilAPTER  I. 

CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATB  OF  LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHT. 

] .  If  we  had  any  certain  or  satisfactory  account  of  l3ie 

doctrines,  which  were  received  among  the  wiser 

i!mfo*ophy  hS  of  the  eastern  nations,  when  the  light  of  the  gos- 

•ufikil^r'  P^^  ^^^  ^^®^  upon  the  world,  this  would  contri- 

known.       {jyt^  ^Q  illustrate  many  important  points  in  the 

ancient  history  of  the  church.  But  the  case  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  oriental  philosophy 
that  are  come  down  to  us,  are,  as  every  one  knows,  few 
in  number ;  and  such  as  they  are,  they  yet  require  the 
diligence,  erudition,  and  sagacity  of  some  learned  man^ 
to  collect  them  into  a  body,  to  arrange  them  with  method, 
and  to  explain  them  with  perspicuity/ 

II,  The  doctrine  of  the  magi^  who  believed  the  universe 
The  phiiow-  to  be  governed  -  by  two  vrincwlesj  the  one 
imian^  '^  g?^^»  ^^^  ^^^  othcr  evU,  flourished  in  Persia. 
^•'aSK  Their  followers,  however,  were  not  all  agreed 
'■^  concerning  the  nature  of  these  principles  y  but 
this  did  not  prevent  the  propagation  of  the  main  doctrine, 
which  was  received  throughout  ja  considerable  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  especially  among  the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians, 
Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  though  with  different  modiA|»> 
tions,  and  had  even  infected  the  Jews  themselves/  llie 
Arabians  at  that  time,  and  even  afterward,  were  more  re- 
markable for  strength  and  courage  than  for  genius  and  sa- 
gacity ;  nor  do  they  seem,  accormng  to  their  own  confes- 

•^  The  history  of  the  oriental  philosophy  by  Mr.  Stanley,  tboagfa  it  b  not  void  of  all 
kind  of  merit,  is  yet  eitremely  defective.  That  learned  author  is  so  far  from  baTing 
exhaii3t(;d  his  subject,  (hat  he  has  left  it,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  places  wholly  nn- 
toached.  The  history  of  philosophy,  published  in  Germany,  by  the  very  leanMd 
Mr.  Brucker.  is  vastly  preferable  to  Mr.  Stanley's  work;  and  the  German  aathor,  in- 
deed, much  superior  to  the  English  one,  both  in  point  of  genius  and  of  emditioo. 

See  Hyde's  Hutoryofthe  retigion  of  the  antUni  Pernaiu,  a  work  full  of  emdRioa 
and  disorder,  and  interspersed  with  conjectures  of  the  most  improbable  kind. 

e:  See  a  treatise  of  Jo.  Christoph.  Wolf,  publisbod  at  Hamburgh,  in  1707,  ander 
fhe  title  of  Maniehititmus  ante  Maniehmoi.    See  e&ao  Moi^^nia^a  ObiftrMllWM  w(«i^ 
Cad  worth  *8  Infeiiectual  S^cm  &f  iht  Utti««r«,  p.  «2IB>  48». 
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flon,^  to  hcve  ioquired  any  gmt  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  pMmrtrphr  wfore  the  time  of  mehomet. 

in.  Erom  ibe  earliest  times  the  Indians  weiie  disttn* 
^wished  1^  their  taste  for  sublime  knowledge 
wmdom*  We  might,  periiaps,  h^l^  to  fon 
judlimttBtaf  thear  philosophk^l^Plls,  if  that  most  ■^b'i'*"^ 
aKient bookp  which  they  lookeoupon as  particularly  sa- 
cradi  aad  wfaidh  they  call  tmla»  or  the  law»  were  brought 
to  l^gfaty  and  tfanrialed  into  some  known  lans^^     But 

a  which  are  g^ven  of  this  remarkwle  book,  by 
lave  been  in  the  Indies,  are  so  various  and  ir^ 
rJMsonGilabJe  with  each  other,  that  we  must  yet  wait  for 
fiirther  aatii&ctioii  on  this  head.'  As  to  the  Egyptians, 
ikmj  wen  dinded,  as  erery  one  knows,  into  a  multitude 
^iedia  and  qpinmns  ;^  so  tnat  their  labour  seems  exceed* 
ia^  fimdefls,  who  endeavour  to  reduce  the  phik>sophy  cS 
tlua  pea|ito  to  one  systenL- 

tw.  Bit  «#  all  the  different  sjrstems  of  philosophy  that 
noeilred  m  Asia  and  Africa  about  we  time  ito«^«i 
r  Sttvkmr,  none  were  so  detrimental  to  the  mST* 
vdigton,  as  that  which  was  sty  led  guMW '"'^ 
ue.ikem)agtatketruebuniwdgeoftheDeU^^ 
Whi^  we  have  above  called  the  oriental  doctrine^  m 
to  ifistii^uish  it  from  the  Grecian  philosophy.  It 
ham  the  bosom  of  this  pretended  oriental  wisdom, 
the  cUefii  of  those  sects,  which  in  the  three  first  cen- 
petfrfexed  and  afflicted  the  Christian  church,  origi* 
JttaBy  isaved  forth.  These  supercilious  doctors,  endeavour- 
h%  to  accommodate  to  the  tenets  of  their  fantasticphiloso- 
pl^,llie  pure,  the  simple,  and  sublime  doctrines  of  the  S<m 
-^l&fiod,  orou^t  forth,  as  the  residt  of  this  jarring  compo- 
■Hm,  a  multitude  of  idle  dreams  and  fictions, 
«ed  iqM&  their  followers  a  system  of  ofHuions, 
|MUrllv  ludicrous,  and  partly  perplexed  wit 
Mditutiei,and  covered  over  witn  impenetrable  obscuiitj. 
The  attcient  doctors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  opposed 
these  sects,  considered  them  as  so  many  branches  that  de- 


*  9m  AhilBhiwuiw,  Dt  Mmibui  Jnbmm,  pabliihed  by  Focock. 

if  k«v»  lately  heard  that  thk  most  inportant,  and  long  expected  book,  hat  been 
■■Viirai  by  aoaa  Fftasli  Jenitiy  who  are  misilooariea  in  the  lodiet,  aod  who  haro 
aMtiCoVMrtotbakiDf  of  Fnaee'flibfary.  It  is  alM  laid,  that  it  b  already  trana- 
itfd,"  or  wW  ba  ID  bBMadlifff ly.    f^  LettniuP.CaimaUaM,4eCarHgi^,ihm9 
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rived  their  origin  from  the  platonic  philosophy.  But  this 
was  pure  illusion ;  an  apparent  resemblance  between  cer- 
tain opinions  of  Plato,  and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  east- 
em  schools,  deceived  these  ^ood  men,  who  had  no  know* 
ledge  but  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  were  absolutely- 
ignorant  of  the  oriental  doctrines.     Who.ever  compare^ 
the  platonic  and  gnostic  philosophy  together,  will  easily 
perceive  the  wide  difference  that  there  is  between  them, 
V.  The  first  principles  of  the  oriental  philosophy  seeiu 
TiM! first prin perfectly  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason; 
JiSS^iy!'  tor  its  first  founder  must  undoubtedly  have  argued 
in  the  following  manner ;  **  there  are  many  evflg 
in  this  world,  and  men  seem  impelled  by  a  natural  instinct 
to  the  practice  of  those  thuigs  which  reason  condemns ; 
but  that  eternal  mind,  from  which  all  spirits  derive  their 
existence,  must  be  inaccessible  to  all  kinds  of  evil,  and  also 
of  a  most  perfect  and  beneficent  nature ;  therefore  the  on- 
;in  of  those  evils,  with  which  the  universe  abounds,  must 
^e  sought  somewhere  else  than  in  the  Deity.  It  cannot  re- 
side in  liim  who  is  all  perfection  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be 
without  him.    Now,  there  is  nothing  wWumt  or  beyond  the 
Deity,  hut  matter;  therefore  matter  is  the  centre  and  source 
of  aU  evil,  of  all  vice.**     Having  taken  for  granted  these 
principles,  they  proceeded  further,  and  affirmed  that  mat- 
ter was  eternal,  and  derived  itspresent  form,  not  from  ibe 
will  of  the  Supreme  Grod,  but  from  the  creating  power  of 
some  inferior  mtelligence,  to  whom  the  world  ana  its  inha- 
bitants owed  their  existence.  As  aproof  of  this  assertion, 
they  alleged  that  it  was  incredible,  that  the  Supreme  Dei- 
ty, perfectly  good,  and  infinitely  removed  from  all  evil, 
snould  either  create  or  modify  matter,  which  is  essentially 
malignant  and  corrupt,  or  bestow  upon  it,  in  any  degree, 
the  nches  of  his  wisdom  and  liberahty.  They  were,  how- 
ever, aware  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  that  lay  against 
their  system ;  for  when  they  were  called  to  explain,  in  an 
accurate  and  satisfactory  manner,  how  this  ruae  and  cor- 
rupt matter  came  to  be  arranged  into  such  a  regular  and 
harmonious  frame  as  that  of  the  universe,  and,  particular- 
ly, how  celestial  spirits  were  joinedto  bodies  tormed  out 
of  its  malignant  mass,  they  were  sadly  embarrassed,  and 
found  that  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason  declared  their 
system  incapable  of  defence  •    In  this  perplexity,  they  had 
recourse  to  wild  fictions  and  toin3a5i>ic!  Iwkfc^^  \s\  ^^t^x  Va 
give  an  account  of  tSae  £otm»!^«i  ol  ^^  ^^^^^  vo.^^^ 
origin  of  maiLki&d* 
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VI.  Those  who,  b^  mere  dint  of  fancy  and  invention, 
endeavour  to  cast  a  h^ht  upon  obscure  points,  or  The  oriental 
to  solve  great  and  intricate  difficulties,  are  seldom  SS}^."* 
agreed  about  the  methods  of  proceeding ;  and,  by  225^"^ 
a  necessary  consequence,  separate  into  different 
sects.  Such  was  the  case  ot  the  oriental  philosophers, 
when  they  set  diemselves  to  explain  the  dimculties  men- 
tioned above.  Some  imagined  two  eternal princ^lesfrom 
whence  all  things  proceeded,  the  one  presioing  over  lights 
and  the  other  over  matter^  and  by  their  perpetual  conmct, 
explained  the  mixture  of  ^ood  and  evil,  tnat  appears  in 
the  universe.  Others  maintained,  that  the  being,  which  pre- 
sided over  matter,  was  not  an  eternal  principle,  but  a  sub- 
ordinate intellij^ence,  one  of  those  whom  the  Supreme 
God  produced  from  himself.  They  supposed  that  this  being 
was  moved,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  to  reduce  to  order  the 
rude  mass  of  matter,  which  lay  excluded  from  the  man- 
sions of  the  Deity,  and  also  to  create  the  human  race.  A 
third  sort  fell  upon  a  system  different  from  the  two  prece- 
ding, and  formed  to  themselves  the  notion  of  a  triumvirate 
of  beings,  in  which  the  Supreme  Deity  was  distinguished 
both  from  the  material^  evil  principle^  and  from  the  creator 
of  this  sublunary  world.  These,  then,  were  the  three  lead- 
ing sects  of  the  oriental  philosophy ,  which  were  subdivided 
into  various  factions,  by  the  disputes  that  arose  when  they 
came  to  explain  more  fully  their  respective  opinions,  and 
to  pursue  them  into  all  their  monstrous  consequences. 
These  multiplied  divisions  were  the  naturaland  necessary 
consequences  of  a  system  which  had  no  sohd  foundation, 
and  was  no  more,  indeed,  than  an  airy  phantom,  blown  up 
by  the  wanton  fancies  of  self-sufficient  men.  And  that 
these  divisions  did  really  subsist,  the  history  of  the  Christian 
sects,  that  embraced  this  philosophy  abundantly  testifies. 

VII.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that,  as  all  these 
sects  were  founded  upon  one  common  principle,  TUrir  opi. 
their  divisions  did  not  prevent  their  holding,  in  S^ngX 
common,  certain  opinions  conceiving  the  Deity,  ^*^' 
the  universe,  the  human  race,  and  several  other  subjects. 
They  were  all,  therefore,  unanimous  in  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  nature,  in  whom  dwelt  the  fmness 
of  wisdom,goodness,  and  all  other  perfections,  and  of  whom 
no  mortal  was  able  to  form  a  complete  idea.  This  great 
being  was  considered  by  them  as  a  most  pure  and  radiant 

bght^  diffused  through  the  immensity  of  space,  wbichtheY 
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csSled  pleromaj  a  Greek  word,  which  signifies  fulness;  and 
they  taught  concerning  him,  and  his  operations,  the  fol- 
lowing tmngs;  *Hhe  eternal  nature ,  infinitel)r  perfect,  and 
infinitely  happy,  having  dwelt  from  everlasiting  in  a  mt>- 
found  solitude,  and  in  a  blessed  tranquillity,  produced,  at 
length  from  itself,  two  minds  of  a  different  sex,  which  re- 
sembled their  supreme  parent  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
From  the  prolific  union  of  these  two  beings  others  arose, 
which  were  also  followed  by  succeeding  generations ;  so 
that,  in  process  of  time,  a  celestial  family  was  formed  in 
the  pleramaJ  This  divine  progeny,  being  immutable  in  its 
nature,  and  above  the  power  of  mortality,  was  called,  by 
the  philosophers,  leon,""  a  term  which  signifies,  in  tfaie 
Greek  language,  an  eternal  nature.  How  many  in  num- 
ber these  ieons  were,  was  a  point  much  controverted 
among  the  oriental  sages. 
VIII.  ^^  Beyond  the  mansions  of  lights  where  dwells  the 
ooneern-  Dettj/  with  hls  cclcstlal  offspring,  there  lies  a  rude 
1^  ^  ^hft  and  unwieldy  mass  of  mattery  agitated  by  innate, 
'^"*  turbulent,  and  irregular  motions.  One  of  the  ce- 
lestial natures  descending  n*om  the  pleramoy  either  by  a 
fortuitous  impulse,  or  in  consequence  of  a  divine  commis- 
sion, reduced  to  order  this  unseemly  mass,  adorned  it  with 
a  rich  variety  of  gifts,  created  men,  and  inferior  animak  of 

ST '  H  appears  highly  probable,  that  the  apottle  Paul  had  an  eye  to  this  fkntsftie 
mythology,  when,  in  the  nrst  chapter  of  his  FirMi  KfUtU  f  Timoihjf^  ver.  4,  he  eihorts 
him  not  to  give  heed  to  fables  and  enditss  geiiealogieSi  trhirh  minuter  tpuMHonM^  flu. 

Qjf  B  The  «  ord  aun^  or  tton,  is  commonly  used  by  the  Greek  writen,  but  in  diSmot 
•enses.  Its  signification  in  the  gnostic  system  u  not  eitremely  evident,  and  several  ' 
learned  men  have  despaired  of  finding  out  its  true  meaning:.  Amvi  or  son,  among  the 
ancients,  was  used  to  signify  the  age  of  man,  or  the  duration  of  human  life.  U  after 
times,  it  was  employed  by  philosophers  to  eipress  the  duration  of  spiritual  and  invi- 
sible beings.  These  philosophers  used  the  word  ^^or,  as  the  measure  of  eorporaal 
and  changins  objects ;  and  cum,  as  the  measure  of  such  as  were  immutable  and 
eternal.  And  as  God  is  the  chief  of  those  immutable  beings  which  are  spiritual , 
and  consei{uently  not  to  be  perceived  by  our  outward  senses,  hit  inAnite  and 
eternal  duration  was  eipressed  by  the  term  «jw>«  or  mm,  and  that  is  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  Is  now  commonly  understood.  It  was,  however,  afterward  attributed  to 
other  spiritual  and  invisible  beings ;  and  the  oriental  pbUo0f)pher8,  who  lived  a6oot 
the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  upon  earth,  and  made  use  of  the  Greek  language^  un- 
derstood by  it  the  duration  of  eternal  and  immutable  things,  the  tpaee  or  period  of 
time,  in  which  they  eiist.  Nor  did  the  variationa,  throagh  which  this  word  paaiad, 
end  here ;  from  einressing  only  the  duration  of  beings,  it  was  by  a  me/enoinv,  em- 
ployed to  signify  the  beings  themselves.  Thus  the  Supreme  Beins  was  called  oimf 
or  iron ;  and  the  angels  distiaguisbed  also  by  the  title  of  coiu.  All  this  will  lead  ui 
to  the  true  mean  in  e  of  that  word  among  the  gnostics.  They  had  formed  to  them- 
selves the  notion  of  an  invisible  and  spiritual  world,  composed  of  entities  or  virtues^ 
proceeding  from  the  Supreme  BeiDg^  and  sncceeifiog  each  other  at  oertaiR  mCer^ 
vaU  of  time,  so  as  to  form  an  dimoT cAosn,  of  which  oar  world  was  the  tenoinatins 
ijnk;  n  notion  of  eternity  very  different  fknm  that  of  the  platonists,  who  repro- 
mftfi^  it  m  ftaUe,  pefmanmit,  and  void  oC  HmMMD%.  *£%  ^>ite«k^OMiii%QmHiA 
tAis  af eraaf  mbua,  the  gDottict  ninimtd  a  cMtBli&  lama  ^  ^xbMs^^  mA  %  c«iki&A. 
fjpA^n  of  metioa.  Their  lermf  o/ dMKen  w«t«,  a»  ti^caKl«4  mmm^  i«^  ^toKC 
Uipmffelm  wm  aAirirard  metoi^ymioattaf  ^tetofsiAdMA^  ^X  ^^»« 
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different  kinds,  to  store  it  with  inhabitants,  and  corrected 
its  malignity  by  mixing  with  it  a  certain  portion  of  light, 
and  also  oi  a  matter  celestial  and  divine.  This  creator  of 
the  world  is  distinguished  from  the  Supreme  Deity  by  the 
name  of  demiurge.  His  character  is  a  compound  of  shi- 
ning qualities,  and  insupportable  arrogance  ;  and  his  ex- 
cessive lust  of  empire  emiccs  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
He  claims  dominion  over  the  new  world-he  has  formed,  ad 
his  sovereign  right ;  and  excluding  totally  the  Supreme 
Deity  from  all  concernment  in  it,  he  demands  from  man- 
kind, for  himself  and  his  associates,  divine  honours/' 

IX.  '*  Man  is  a  compound  of  a  terrestrial  and  corrupt 
body,  and  a  soul  which  is  of  celestial  origin,  and,  concernini 
in  some  measure,  an  emanation  from  the  divinity.  i«tiMUo^ 
This  nobler  part  is  miserably  weighed  down  and  '*"*~"  ""^ 
encumbered  by  the  body,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  irregular 
lusts  and  impure  desires.  It  is  this  body  that  seduces  the 
soul  from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  not  only  turns  it  from 
the  contemplation  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  so 
as  to  confine  its  homage  and  veneration  to  the  Creator  of 
this  world,  but  also  attaches  it  to  terrestrial  objects,  and  to 
the  immoderate  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures,  by  which  itd 
nature  is  totally  polluted.  The  sovereign  mind  employs 
various  means  to  deliver  his  offspring  from  this  deplorable 
servitude,  especially  the  ministry  of  divine  messengers, 
whom  he  sends  to  enlighten,  to  admonish,  and  to  reform  the 
human  race.  In  the  mean  time,  the  imperious  demiurge 
exerts  his  power  in  opposition  to  the  merciful  purpose  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  resists  the  hiHuence  of  those  solemn 
invitations  by  whicn  he  exhorts  mankind  to  return  to  him, 
and  labours  to  efface  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  minds 
of  intelligent  beings.  In  this  conflict,  such  souls,  as  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  creators  and  rulers  of  this  world, 
rise  to  their  Supreme  Parent,  and  subdue  the  turbulent 
and  sinful  motions,  which  corrupt  matter  excites  within 
them,  shall,  at  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  bodies,  as- 
cend directly  to  the  pleroma.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
remain  in  the  bondage  of  servile  superstition,  and  corrupt 
matter,  shall,  at  the  end  of  this  life,  pass  into  new  bodies, 
until  they  awake  from  their  sinful  lethargy.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  Supreme  God  shall  come  mrth  victorious, 
triumph  over  all  opj)osition,  and,  having  delivered  from 
llieJr  servitude  the  greatest  part  of  those  souls  that  we  vcol-^ 
prisoned  in  mortal  bodicsy  siiall  dissolve  tYie  frwtvc  cA^v^ 
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visible  world,  and  involve  it  in  a  general  ruin«  Afler  this 
solemn  period,  primitive  trauquiliity'shall  be  restored  in 
the  universe,  and  God  shall  reign  with  happy  spirits,  in 
midisturbed  felicity,  through  the  everlastuig  ages." 

X.  Such  were  the  principal  tenets  of  the  oriental  philo- 
orthejewbh  sophy.  Tne  state  of  letters  and  philosophy 
pb'ioMpby.  among  the  Jews  comes  next  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  of  tni&  we  may  form  some  idea  from  what  has 
been  said  already  concerning  that  nation.  It  is  chiefly  to 
be  observed,  that  the  dark  and  hidden  science,  which  tnej 
called  the  kabbala^  was  at  this  time  taught  and  inculcated 
by  many  among  that  superstitious  peopk.°  This  science, 
in  many  things,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  oriental 
philosophy;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is  indeed  that 
same  pnilosophy  accommodated  to  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
tempered  with  a  certain  mixture  of  truth.  Nor  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Grecian  sages  unknown  to  the  Jews  at 
the  period  now  before  us  ;  since,  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  the  Great,  some  of  them  had  been  admitted  even 
into  the  Mosaic  religion.  We  shall  say  nothing  concerning 
the  opinions  w^hich  tliey  adopted .  from  the  philosophic^ 
and  theological  systems  of  the  Chaldeans,  Eg}7)tianSy  and 
Syrians." 

XI.  The  Greeks  in  the  opinion  of  most  WTiters,  were  yet 
in  possession  of  the  first  rank  among  the  nations 

ui^i^  £f  that  cultivated  letters  and  philosophy. .  In  many 
oi^ ea.  places,  and  especially  at  Atnens,  the v  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  distinguished  by  their  learning, 
acuteness,  and  eloquence  ;  philosophers  of  all  sects,  wno 
taught  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  and  Epicu- 
rus ;  rhetoricians  also,  and  men  of  genius,  who  instructed 
the  youth  in  the  rules  of  eloquence,  and  formed  their  taste 
for  the  liberal  arts.  So  that  those  who  had  a  passion  foi 
the  study  of  oratory,  resorted  in  multitudes  to  the  Gredan 
schools,  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  that  noble  scir 
ence.  Alexandria,  m  Egypt,  was  also  much  frequented 
for  the  same  purpose,  as  a  great  number  of  the  Urecian 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  dwelt  in  that  city. 

XII.  The  Romans  also,  at  this  time,  made  a  shining 
figiu-e  among  the  polished  and  learned  nations. 
All  the  sciences  flourished  at  Rome.  The  youth  of  8 

»  See  Jo.  Fnnc,  Buddei  Introdutlio  in  HMtoriam  PKilM.  Hcbrwmna  •,  «&  «1iq  th< 
Mutbora  which  B^  Wolf  mentioM,  with  encoiiinims,\iiV\\s  BibHoiKccaHtbrauaA^^^ 
»  See  Jo.  Franc.  Baddei  Introduetio  in  Historiam  PKilot.  Hd»rtt«niA  v  %^  ^tei ' 
sartors  ncommended  by  Wolf  in  W»  JBi5UotKcc«  H«brtt\ca,VQm/vBu 
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her  rank  were  early  instructed  in  the  Greek  language 
i  eloquence.  From  thence  thev  proceeded  to  the  study 
philosophy,  and  the  laws  of  their  country ;  and  they 
!shed  their  education  by  a  voyage  into  Greece,  where 

if  not  only  gave  the  last  degree  of  perfection  to  their 
osophical  studies,  but  also  acquired  that  refined  wit  and 
;;ance  of  taste,  that  served  to  set  off  their  more  solid  at- 
unents  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.^  None  of 
philosophical  sects  were  more  in  vo^e  among  the  Ro- 
ns than  the  Epicureans  and  the  Academics,  wmch  were 
tuliarly  favoured  by  the  ^reat,  who,  soothed  by  their 
ttrines  into  a  false  security,  indulged  their  passions 
bout  remorse,  and  continued  in  their  vicious  pursuits 
hout  terror.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  culture 
polite  learning  and  of  the  line  arts,  was  held  in  great 
lOur,  and  those  that  contributed  with  zeal  and  success 
his;  were  eminently  distinguished  by  that  prince.  But, 
It  his  death,  learning  languished  without  encourage- 
ot,  and  was  neglected,  because  the  succeeding  emjpe- 
s  were  more  intent  upon  the  arts  of  war  and  rapme, 
D  those  more  amiable  arts  and  inventions  that  are  the 
t8  of  leisure  and  peace. 

Ill*  With  respect  to  the  other  nations,  such  as  the  Ger- 
3S,  Celts,  and  Britons,  it  is  certain  that  they  i„the  other 
■e  uot  destitute  of  learned  and  ingenious  men.  ""^""' 
long  the  Gauls,  the  people  of  Marseilles  had  long  ac- 
red a  shining  reputation  for  their  progress  in  the  scien- 
t  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  neighbouring  coun- 
s  received  the  benefit  of  their  instructions.  Among  the 
Its,  their  Druids,  priests,  pliilosophers,  and  legislators 
re  highly  remarkable  for  tneir  wisdom  ;  but  their  wri- 
fs,  at  least  such  as  are  yet  extant,  are  not  sufficient  to 
irm  us  of  the  nature  of  their  j)hilosophy.'  The  Ro- 
ns, indeed,  introduced  letters  and  philosophy  into  all 
provinces  which  submitted  to  their  victorious  arms,  in 
ler  to  soften  the  rough  manners  of  the  savage  nations, 
\  form  in  them,  imperceptibly,  tlie  sentiments  and  feel- 
:s  of  humanity/ 

See  Paganani  Gaudentii  lAhtr  dt  Philofophitr  apnd  Romanot  initio  tt  progrtttu,iii 

tic  Fasciculo  Aor^c  CoUectiouis  yariorum  fStriplorjim.     Halae,  1717. 

See  the  Hittoirc  Litermre  dt  la  t'ranet  par  Hes  lleligieux  Bencdirlins.    Disvert. 

•m.  p.  42,  Uc. 

Fac.  Martin,  Iteligion  des  GauhiSf  Jivr  i.  cap.  ix,i.  p.  175. 

aveam/,  Satir.  ir.  ver.  llo. 

"  /Vfioc  totuB  Gnius  iiostrasquo  Imbet  orbis  Xlbcu^v, 
Gatiia  Cnusidicos  docuit  facunda  Biilaimos, 
//«  nondnrenriif  loquitnr  fain  Rhotore  Thiilov" 
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CFJAPTER  II. 

rONCERNIXG  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  ITS  FOUK 

OF    GOVERNMENT. 

T.  The  great  end  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  form  a  uni- 
versal church,  gathered  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
If*Ji5Sr*'^  world,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  great  soci- 
ttMhcn.      ^^y  f^Q^  j^gg  jq  ^g^^    g^j  jjrj  order  to  this,  it  was 

necessary  first  to  appoint  extraordinary  teachersj  who, 
converting  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  trutli,  should 
c*rect  everywhere  Christian  assemblies ;  and  then  to  estab- 
lish ordinary  ministers^  and  interpreters  of  the  divine  will, 
who  should  enforce  and  repeat  the  doctrines  delivered  by 
the  former,  and  maintain  the  people  in  their  holyprofession, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  Cnristian  virtues.  For  the  best 
system  of  religion  must  necessarily  either  dwindle  to 
nothing,  or  be  egregriously  corrupted,  if  it  is  not  perpetu- 
ally inculcated  and  explained  by  a  regular  and  standing 
ministry. 

ir.  The  extraordinary  teachers,  whom  Christ  employed 
£xtrMrdiiia.  to  lay  thc  foundations  of  his  everlastii^  kingdom, 
rj  .ewherfc  ^erc  thc  XII  apostlcs,  and  the  lxx  oiscipTes,  of 
whom  mention  has  been  made  above.  To  these  the  evan- 
gelists are  to  be  added,  by  which  title  those  were  distin- 
guished whom  the  apostles  sent  to  instruct  the  nations,  or 
•who  of  their  own  accord,  abandoned  every  worldly  at- 
tachment, and  consecrated  themselves  to  the  sacred  office 
of  propagating  the  gospel.*  In  this  rank,  also,  we  must 
place  those,  to  whom  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  the 
marvellous  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  which 
they  had  never  learned,  was  communicated  from  above. 
For  the  person  to  whom  the  divine  omnipotence  and  lib- 
erality had  imparted  the  gift  of  tongues,  might  conclude, 
with  the  utmost  assurance,  from  the  gift  itself,  which  a 
wise  being  would  not  bestow  in  vain,  that  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  God  to  minister  unto  the  truth,  and  to  employ  his 
talents  in  the  service  of  Christianity." 

I  Set  St.  PanVf  Xpullt  to  tht  Ephrsians,  iv.  11.    As  nUo  Euseb.  Hisl.  Eecles,  lib. 
Sii.  cap.  iziTu. 
a  J  Cor.  tiv.  22. 
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III.  Many  hare  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  the 
apostles,'' a  history,  which  we  find  loaded  witli  fa-  jhP  aunioniy 
Dles,doubts,  and  difficulties,  when  we  pursue  itfur-  «'»»'"i.'«»»«- 
ther  than  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  most 
ancient  writers  in  the  Christian  church.  In  order  to  have 
a  just  idea  of  the  nature,  privileges,  and  authority  of  the 
apostolic  function,  we  must  consider  an  apostle  as  a  person 
who  was  honoured  with  a  divine  commission,  invested 
with  the  power  of  making  laws,  of  controlling  and  re- 
straining  the  mckedj  wlien  that  was  expedient,  and  of 
working  miracles^  when  necessary ;  and  sent  to  mankind, 
to  unfold  to  them  the  divine  will,  to  opeti  to  them  the  paths 
of'  salvation  and  immortalityj  and  to  separate  from  the 
multitude^  and  unite  in  the  bonds  of  one  sacred  society ^  those 
who  were  attentive  and  obedient  to  the  voice  of  uod  ad- 
dressed to  men  by  their  ministry. ^ 

IV.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the  lxx  disciples  are  stiU 
more  obscure  than  those  of  the  apostles ;  since  The  in  di*. 
the  former  are  only  once  mentioned  in  the  New  *'^*' 
Testament,  Luke  x.  1  •  The  illustrations  that  we  have  yet 
remaining,  relative  to  their  character  and  office,  are  cer- 
tainly composed  by  the  more  modern  Greeks,  and  there- 
fore can  have  but  little  authority  or  credit/  Their  com- 
mission extended  no  further  than  the  Jewish  nation,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  express  words  of  St.  Luke  ;  though  it  is 
nighly  probable,  that,  after  Chrisf  s  ascension,  they  per- 
formed the  function  of  evangelists,  and  declared  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation,  and  the  means  of  obtaming  it  through 
different  nations  and  provinces. 

V.  Neither  Christ  nimself,  nor  his  holy  apostles,  have 
commanded  any  tiling  clearly  or  expressly  con- 
cerning the  external  lorm  of  the  church,  and  the  ^.^rm'S^ 
precise  method,  according  to  wliich  it  should  be  5SS!?i!liS 
governed.*    From  this  we  may  infer,  that  the  ^'  °**^ 

wThe  aatfaon  who  have  written  concerning  the  apostles  are  enumerated  by  Sagit- 
tarius in  his  introduction  to  Ecrlesiatfical  Histori/,  ch.  i.  ]).  2,  and  also  by  Buddaeus,  in 
bis  trcfttiw,  De  Eceltsia  Apostolicay  p.  674. 

sSee  Fred.  Simnheim,  De  apottolis  et  apostolatu^  torn.  ii.  opp,  p.  289.  It  is  not 
'Withoat  weighty  reasons,  and  without  having  considered  the  matter  attentively,  that 
1  have  supposed  the  apostles  invested  with  the  power  of  enacting  iaiot,  I  am  sen- 
ftible  that  some  very  learned  men  among  the  moderns  have  denied  this  power,  but  I 
apprehend  they  diuer  from  me  rather  in  words  than  in  any  thing  else. 

7  These  accoants  are  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  three  books,  concerning  the  life  and 
death  of  Moses,  which  were  discovered  and  illustrated  by  Gilb.  Gauluinus,  and  re* 
published  by  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth.  Orac.  p.  474. 

By*  TbatB  who  imagine  that  Christ  himself,  or  the  aputsUes  by  W\«  d\T««^u  «a^ 
Mutiiority,  mppoiated  a  Afifain  Hxed  form  of  church  governmeul,  «lt«  nQl%|;c%«d^^ 
mat  form  was.  Theprineigml  opinions  Ihat  have  Icen  ado\>Ved  \i\h)i\  \K\«  V««9l  Ol 
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regulation  of  this  was,  in  some  measure,  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  time,  and  left  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
the  chief  rulers,  boUi  of  the  state  and  of  the  church.     If, 

reduced  to  the  four  following ;  tlie^(  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  maintaia 
<Mhat  Christ's  intention  and  appointment  was,  that  \\U  followers  nhould  be  collected 
into  one  sacred  empire,  subjected  to  the  government  of  St.  Peter  and  bis  saccessort, 
and  divided,  lilce  the  kingdoms  of  tiiis  world,  into  several  provinces ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  Peter  filed  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  at  Rome,  but  after- 
ward, to  alleviate  the  burden  of  his  office,  divided  the  church  into  three  greater  prp- 
viDCCs,  according  to  the  division  of  the  world  at  that  time,  and  appointed  a  person  to 
preside  in  each,  who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  pairiareh ;  that  the  European  patri- 
arch resided  at  Rome,  the  Asiatic  at  Antioch,  and  the  African  at  Aleiandria ;  that  the 
bishope  of  each  province,  among  whom  also  there  were  various  ranks,  were  to  reve- 
rence the  authority  of  their  respective  patriarchs,  and  that  both  bisUops  and  patri- 
archs were  to  be  passively  subject  to  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  lio man  pontiff."* 
This  romantic  account  scarcely  deserves  a  serious  refutation.  The  lecemr  opiaioe, 
concerning  the  government  of  the  church,  makes  no  mention  of  a  fupreme  htad^  or 
oi patriarchMf  constituted  by  divine  authority,  but  sup|K)ses  that  the  apostles  divided 
the  Roman  empire  into  as  many  ecclesiastical  provinces  as  there  were  secnleu*,  or  civil 
ones ;  that  the  mttropoldan  bislion,  t.  r.  the  prelate,  who  resided  in  the  capital  citjf 
of  each  province,  presided  over  tlic  clergy  of  Uiat  (irovince,  and  that  the  other  bi- 
shops were  subject  to  his  authority.  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romish  church,t  and  has  also  been  favoured  by  some  of  the 
mojtt  eminent  British  divines.}  Some  protestant  writers  of  note  have  endeavoared 
to  prove  that  it  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence.^  The  third  opinion  is  thai 
of  those  who  acknowledge  that,  when  the  Christians  began  to  multiply  eiceedinglyy 
metropolitans^  patriarcht,  and  archbishovSf  were  indeed  created,  but  only  by  human 
appomtment  and  authority  ;  though  tney  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  coa- 
sonaut  to  the  orders  and  intention  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that,  in  every  Christian 
church,  there  should  l>e  one  person  invested  with  the  highest  authority,  and  olothcMl 
with  certain  rights  and  privileges  above  the  other  doctors  of  that  assembly.  This 
opinion  has  been  embraced  by  many  English  divines  of  the  first  rank  in  the  learned 
world,  and  also  by  many  in  other  uountnos  and  communions.  The  fourth  and  last 
opinion  is  that  of  the  presbyterians,  who  affirm  that  Christ's  intention  was,  that  the 
Christian  doctors  and  ministers  should  all  enjoy  the  same  rank  and  authority^  vMth- 
out  any  sort  of  pre-eminence  ur  subordination,  any  distinction  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  reader  will  find  an  ample  account  of  these /ovir  diflferent  opinions  with 
respect  to  church  government  in  Ur.  Mosheim's  Lni^er  History  of  the  jirtt  century. 
This  learned  and  impartial  writer,  who  condemns  with  reason  the  fourth  opinioBi 
as  it  is  esplnined  by  those  bigoted  Puritans,  who  look  uiion  all  subordination  and 
variety  of  rank  amoii^  the  doctors  of  the  church,  as  coouemnable  and  anlichristiany 
observes,  however,  with  e«}ual  reason,  thut  this  opinion  may  be  eiplained  and  modi- 
fied so  as  to  reconcile  the  moderate  abettors  of  the  Episcopal  discipline  with  the  less 
rigid  Presbyterians.  The  opinion  modified  bv  Dr.  Mosheim  amounts  to  this ;  ^  tiiat 
the  Christian  doctors  are  tqual  in  thib  sense ;  that  Christ  has  left  no  positive  and  spe- 
cial decree  which  constitutes  a  distinction  among  them,  nor  any  dtrine  commandment 
by  which  those  who,  in  consequence  of  tho  appointments  of  human  wisdom,  are  in  the 
higher  ranks,  can  demand,  by  »  divine  righi,  the  obedience  and  submission  of  the  in- 
ferior doctors,  &LC.  their  absUiining  from  the  exercise  of  certain  functions,"  be. 

■The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Christ,  by  leaving  this  matter  undetermined^  has,  of 
consequence,  left  Christian  societies  a  discretionary  power  of  modelling  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  church  in  such  a  manner  as  the  circunititantial  reasons  of  times,  plaoesy 
&c.  may  require  ;  and  therefore  the  wisest  government  of  the  church  is  the  best  and 
the  most  divine  -,  and  every  Christian  sqciety  has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  itself, 
provided  that  these  laws  are  consistent  with  charity  and  peace,  and  with  thefnnda- 
mental  doctrines  and  principles  of  Christianity. 

■    *  See  Leon.  Allatius,  De  perpetuo  concent.  Eeetet.  Orient,  et  Occident,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
Morinus,  ezfrci/oi.  Ecctesiatt.  lib.  i.  h^xer.  1. 

t  Pctms  de  Marca,  de  concord,  taccrdut.  et  imperii^  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  Morinus,  Kxerc. 
Eccl  lib.  i.  Ex.  xviii.  Pagi  Critica  in  annal.  DaroiUi^  ad  A.  xxxvii.  torn.  i.  p.  29. 

/  Hammond,  Diss,  de  Episcop.  Bevcrcge.   Cocf.  Canon.  TVf .  Kecltt,  Ivulie.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  V.  torn.  ii.  Patr.  Apott.  Uster,  Z)r  Origtne  EptKup.  tt  Mflrovol.Tp.^. 
}  Basaage,  Hist,  de  VEgliWy  tom.  i.Uvr,  i.  cap.  v'm.  T^ofitaaJtT.  Atmet.oA  PeVniaft 
de  Jf/rrra  tif  rnneordht  snrred.  el  imperii^  p.  1 43. 
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however^  it  is  true,  that  the  apostles  acted  bydivine  inspi- 
ration,  and  in  conformity  with  the  commaj^ds  of  their  bles- 
sed Master ;  and  this  no  Christian  can  call  in  question, 
then  it  follows,  that  that  form  of  government  wliich  the 

Srimitive  churches  borrowed  from  that  of  Jerusa-  th*  f..nn  of 
m,thefirstChristian  assembly  established  by  the  cho^e^at  je- 
mostles  themselves,  must  be  esteemed  as  of  di-  '^''•^'»- 
Tine  institution.  But  from  this  it  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
clude that  such  a  form  is  inunutable,  and  ought  to  be  inva- 
riably observed ;  for  this  a  great  variety  of  events  may 
lender  impossible.  In  those  earlv  times,  eveiy-  Christian 
church  consisted  of  the  people^  their  leaders,  and  the  mi- 
vistersoT  deacons,  and  these,  indeed,  belong  essentially  to 
every  religious  society.  The  people  were,  undoubtedly, 
the  first  in  authority ;  for  the  apostles  showed,  by  their 
own  example,  that  notliing  of  moment  was  to  be  carried 
on  or  determined  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly,* 
and  such  a  method  of  proceeding  was  both  prudent  and 
neccssaiy  in  those  cribW  times. 

VI.  It  was,  therefore,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which 
chose  their  own  rulers  and  teachers,  or  received  Therigbiior 
tfaem,  by  a  free  and  authoritative  consent,  when  ^  ^'^' 
recommended  by  others.  The  same  people  rejected  or 
confirmed,  by  their  suffrages,  the  laws  that  were  proposed 
by  their  rulers  to  the  assembly  ;  excommunicated  profli- 
gate and  unworthy  members  of  the  church,  restored  the 
penitent  to  their  forfeited  privileges,  passed  judgment 
upon  the  different  subjects  of  controversy  and  dissension, 
that  arose  in  their  community ;  examined  and  decided  the 
disputes  which  happened  between  the  elders  and  deacons; 
and,  in  a  word,  exercised  all  that  authority  which  belongs 
to  such  as  are  invested  with  the  sovereign  power. 

The  people,  indeed,  had,  in  some  measure,  purchased 
these  privileges  by  administering  to  the  support  of 
their  rulers,  ministers,  and  poor,  and  by  offering 
large  and  generous  contributions,  when  the  safety  or  in- 
terests of  the  community  rendered  them  necessary.  In 
these  supplies  each  one  bore  a  part  proportioned  to  his 
circumstances ;  and  the  various  gifts  wnich  were  thus 
brought  into  the  pubhc  assembUes,  were  called  oblations. 

•  Acts  i.  15.  vi.  3.  zv.  4.  xii.  22. 
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VII.  There  reigned  among  the  members  of  the  Christian 

church,  Jiowever  distinguished  they  wereby  world- 
i!qiluj*^*  ly  rank  and  titles,  not  only  an  amiable  harmony, 
&H.?'  but  also  a  perfect  equality.  This  appeared  by  the 
tbrtoiiani.  y^^/^  qJ^  charity^  in  which  all  were  indiscriminate- 
ly assembled  ;  by  the  names  of  brethren  and  sisters,  with 
which  they  mutually  saluted  each  other ;  and  by  sevetal 
circumstances  of  a  hke  nature.  Nor,  in  this  first  century, 
was  the  distinction  made  between  Christians  of  a  more  or 
less  perfect  order,  which  took  place  afterward:  Whoever 
acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and 
made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  confidence  in  him,  was 
immediately  baptized  and  received  into  the  church.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  when  the  church  began  to  flourish,  and 
its  members  to  increase,  it  was  thought  prudent  and  neces- 
B^ik^eniMnd  sary  to  divide  Christians  into  two  orders,  distin* 
eaicebttineof.  guishcdbythc  xivdnes of bcHevers dLudcatechumens. 
The  former  were  those  who  had  been  solemnly  admitted 
into  the  church  by  baptism,  and  in  consecjuence  thereoft 
were  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  had  access 
to  all  the  parts  of  divine  worship,  and  where  authorized  to 
vote  in  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.  The  latter  were  such 
as  had  not  yet  been  dedicated  to  God  and  Christ  by  bsup- 
tism,  and  were,  therefore,  admitted  neither  to  the  public 
prayers,  nor  to  the  holy  communion,  nor  to  the  ecclesias- 
ticaJ  assemblies. 

VIII.  The  rulers  of  the  church  were  called  either  ^e^iy- 
Tb«n.irr«of  ters,^  or  bishops^  which  two  titles  are,  in  the  New 
the  cLurcb.  Tcstameut,  undoubtedlv  applied  to  the  same  order 
of  men.*  These  were  persons  of  eminent  gravity,  and  such 
as  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  supenor  sanctity 
pr««by»n<ir  aud  mcrit.**  Their  particular  functions  were  not 
btoboi*.  always  the  same :  for  while  some  of  them  confi- 
ned their  labours  to  the  instruction  of  the  people,  others 
contributed  in  different  ways  to  the  edincation  of  the 
church.  Hence  the  distinction  between  teaching  and  m- 
ling  presbyters  has  been  adopted  by  certain  learned  men. 
But,  if  ever  this  distinction  existed,  which  I  neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  it  certainly  did  not  continue  long ;  since  it  is 

O"  b  The  word  pretbjfler,  or  elder,  is  taken  from  the  Jewish  institution,  and  apii» 
iies  rather  the  venerable  prudence  and  wisdom  of  old  agpe,  than  diSC  itself. 
c  Acts  XX.  17, 28.  Phil,  i,  1.  Til.  i.  5, 7.  I  tim.  iii.  t. 
*'  1  Tim.  iii.  I.  Tit.  i.  5. 
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manifest,  that  St.  Paul  requires  that  all  bishops  or  presby- 
ters be  qualified  and  ready  to  teach  and  instruct ** 

IX.  Among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity,  there 
were  but  few  men  of  learning ;  few,  who  had  ca- 
pacity enough  to  insinuate  into  the  minds  of  a  Tiiepropbtto. 
gross  and  ignorant  multitude,  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things.  Grod  therefore,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  judged  it 
necessary  to  raise  up,  in  many  churches,  extraormnary 
teacherSy  who  were  to  discourse,  in  the  public  assemblies, 
upon  the  various  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  treat 
with  the  people,  in  the  name  of  God,  as  guided  by  his  di- 
rection, and  clothed  with  his  authority.  Such  were  the 
prophets  of  the  .^lew  Testame7it/  bu  order  of  men,  whose 
commission  is  too  much  limited  by  the  writers,  who  con- 
fine it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  the  prophecies  J  For  it  is  certain, 
that  they,  who  claimed  the  rank  of  prophets,  were  invested 
with  the  power  of  censuring  pubhcly  such  as  had  been 
guilty  of  any  irregularity.  £ut,  to  prevent  the  abuses,  that 
designing  men  might  make  of  this  mstitution,  by  pretend- 
ing to  this  extraordinary  character,  in  order  to  execute  un- 
worthy ends,  there  were  always  present  in  the  public  au- 
ditories, judges,  divinely  appointed,  w  ho,  by  certain  and 
infallible  marks,  were  able  to  distinguish  the  talse  prophets 
firom  the  true.  This  order  of  prophets  ceased,  when  the 
want  of  teachers  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  abundantly 
supplied. 

X.  The  church  was,  undoubtedly,  provided  from  the  be- 
ginning with  inferior  ministers  or  deacons.  No 
society  can  be  without  its  servants,  and  still  less  STSScS^t 
such  societies  as  those  of  the  first  Christians  were.  ^*™*^«>- 
And  it  appears  not  only  probable,  but  evident,  that  the 
young  men,  who  carried  away  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  were  the  subordinate  mhiisters,  or  deacons^ 
of  the  cnurch  of  Jerusalem,  who  attended  the  apostles  to 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  &c.  See,  coacerniny:  the  wonl  prtshyttr^  the  illustrations  given  by 
the  learned  Vitriuga,  Dt  sj/no^ofra  vetere^  lib.  iii.  part  i.  cap.  i.  p.  609 ;  and  by  the  re* 
nerablft  Jo.  Bened.  Carpzoriuii,  in  his  Extrc.  in  Kpist.  ad  HebroMs  ex  PhUone^  p.  499. 
As  to  ihe  presbytert  themselves,  and  the  nature  of  their  office,  the  reader  will  reccnre 
modi  satisfiictionfrom  the  accounU  that  are  given  of  that  order  by  Budaeus,  De  KrcU' 
$ia  Apottolica^  cap.  vi.  p.  719,  and  by  the  most  learned  Pfaffius,  De  originibiu  Juris  ee- 

cUm,  Dw  49- 

t  Rom.  xiii. «.  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  xiv.  3, 29.  Eph.  iv.  11. 

C  See  Mosheim^'a  dissertation  De  iUis  ^i  Prophete  voeafUur  in  Aiim)  Faitrt,  whidi 
IS  to  beJband  In  the  eecand  volume  of  his  S^agma  Dyutriatifinvm  ad  HvH^ritm  JCe- 
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execute  their  orders.^  These  first  deacons  of  the  church, 
being  chosen  from  among  the  Jews,  who  were  born  in  Pa- 
lestine, were  suspected  by  the  foreign  Jews  of  partiality  in 
distributing  the  offerings  which  were  presented  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.'  To  remedy,  therefore  this  disorder, 
seven  other  deacons  were  chosen,  by  order  of  the  apostles, 
and  employed  in  the  service  of  that  part  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  which  was  composed  of  the  foreign  Jews,  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  Of  these  new  ministers,  six  were 
foreigners,  as  appears  by  their  names  ;  the  seventh  was 
chosen  out  of  the  proselytes,  of  whom  there  were  a  certain 
number  among  the  first  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
whona  it  was  reasonable,  that  some  regard  should  be 
shown  in  the  election  of  the  deacons,  as  well  as  to  the  fo- 
reign Jews.  All  the  other  Christiau  Churches  followed  the 
example  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  in  whatever  related  to  the 
choice  and  office  of  the  deacons.  Some,  particularly  the 
eastern  churches,  elected  deaconesses,  and  chose,  for  that 
purpose,  matrons  or  widows  of  emhient  sanctity ,  who  also 
ministered  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  performed 

k  AcU  V.  C,  10. 

Tho?c  Avlio  may  be  surprised  at  my  a  (firming)  that  the  youn^  mm,  mcutioned  io  the 
1>a«9a«^  here  referred  to,  were  the  deieonSs  or  minieters  of  the  cliurch  of  Jeriualem« 
urc  desired  to  cousider,  that  Uic  words  futrtpci,  nxftaMUt  i.  e.  young  meri^  are  not  mlwayi 
U9Ci]  to  determine  the  ug^e  of  Uic  pcrsonii  to  whom  they  are  applied,  but  are  frequently 
«'mploycd  to  point  out  tlieir  offices,  or  functions,  both  by  the  Crreek  and  Latin  writers. 
The  same  rule  of  interpretation  that  diversifies  the  sense  of  the  vrord  presbyter^  whidii 
as  all  know,  signifies  sometimes  the  a*^f  of  a  person,  and,  at  otiier  times,  hit  fvneHon^ 
is  manifestly  applicable  to  the  word  before  us.  As,  therefore,  by  the  title  of  pref6y- 
/er«,  the  heads  or  rulers  of  a  society  are  pointed  out,  without  any  regard  to  their  age ; 
so  by  the  term  young  men,  we  are  often  to  understand  ministert  or  tenants,  became 
such  are  generally  in  the  flower  of  youth.  This  interpretation  may  be  confirmed  by 
examples,  which  are  not  wanting  even  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ  himself  aeemi 
to  attribute  this  sense  to  the  word  narr^,  Luke  xxii.  26,  e/ue{Vy  •  v/ujy,  ym&f^  ms  o  sseii- 
{oc.  Our  Saviour  explains  the  term  fAtt^m,  by  the  word  wymifAWot,  and  it  therefora  ligiii- 
ties  a  presbyter,  or  ruler ;  he  also  substitutes,  a  little  after,  •  imnrnm,  in  the  place  of  niK 
TMcc,  which  confirms  our  interpretation  in  the  most  unanswerable  manner.  So  that 
fAU^m,  and  nm%f9%  are  not  here  indications  of  certain  ages,  bat  of  certain  functiona,  end 
tlie  precept  of  Christ  amounts  to  this ;  ^  he  that  performs  the  office  of  a  presbyter  or 
elder  among  you,  let  him  not  think  himself  superior  to  the  ministers  or  deacons.**  The 
passage  of  1  Pet.  ▼.  5,  is  still  more  express  to  our  purpose ;  0/u«mk  muti^  tntot^eyftt  twc 
«]pwCvTifMc.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  verses,  that  presbyter  here  is  the  name  of 
an  office,  and  points  out  a  ruler  or  teacher  of  the  church ;  and  that  the  term  nwr^c  is 
alio  to  be  interpreted,  not  yoimg  tmn  in  point  of  age,  but  the  minitters,  or  servants  of 
the  church.  St.  Peter,  having  solemnly  exhorted  the  presbyters,  not  to  abuse  the  power 
that  was  committed  to  them,  addresses  his  discourse  to  the  ministers,  or  deacons  of  the 
church ;  ^^  but  likewise,  ye  younger,  i.  e.  ministers  and  deacons,  despise  not  the  orders 
of  the  presbyters  or  elders,  but  perform  cheerfully  whatsoever  they  command  yoa.** 
In  the  same  sense,  does  St  Luke  employ  this  term.  Acts  v.  6,  10,  and  bis  sieiyoi  and 
tMNncsiare,  undoubtedly,  the  deacons  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  of  whom  the  Greek 
Jews  coinplaui  aderward  to  the  apostles.  Acts  vi.  1,  &c.  on  account  of  the  partial  distri- 
batJon  of  the  aJme,  1  m^ht  confirm  the  wnae  oC  thia  wotOLijinnig  mtah^  number- 
^jf  ciiitionB  6vm  Greek  and  Boman  writers^  mud  %  TaxvelY  ^  «iAioTv^%K?RdLVQsl'^^- 
Ane;  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  {ur  deBLoitf^a.\iv(U!&  oi\^VLUiX>]ccc« 
*Act5vi.  1,Slo. 
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seyeral  other  offices,  that  tended  to  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  decency  in  the  church/ 

XI.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church  in 
its  infancy,  when  its  assemblies  were  neither  nu- 
merous nor  splendid.  Three  or  four  presbyters,  ^^^^ 
men  of  remarkable  piety  and  wisdom,  ruled  these  small 
conffreffations  in  perfect  harmony,  nor  did  they  stand  in 
need  of  any  presiaent  or  superior  to  maintain  concord  and 
Older  where  no  dissensions  were  known.  But  the  number 
of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  increasing  with  that  of  the 
churches,  and  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry  growing 
more  painiiil  and  weighty,  by  a  number  of  additional  du- 
ties, these  new  circumstances  required  new  regulations. 
It  was  then  judged  necessary,  that  one  man  of  distinguish- 
ed gravity  and  wisdom  should  preside  in  the  council  of 
presbyters,  in  order  to  distribute  among  his  colleagues 
their  several  tasks,  and  to  be  a  centre  of  union  to  the 
whole  society.  This  person  was,  at  first,  styled  the  ange^ 
of  the  churcn  to  which  he  belonged,  but  was  aftejward 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  bishop^  or  inspector ;  a  name 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  language,  and  expressing  the 
principal  part  of  the  episcopal  function,  which  was  to  in- 
spect mto,  and  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  is 
lu^hly  probable,  tnatthe  church  of  Jerusalem,  grown  con- 
sidsrably  numerous,  and  deprived  of  the  ministry  of  the 
u)ostles,  who  were  gone  to  instnict  the  other  nations,  was 
the  first  which  chose  a  president  or  bishop.  And  it  is  no 
less  probable,  that  the  other  churches  toUowed  by  de- 
grees such  a  respectable  example. 

XII.  Let  none,  however,  confound  the  bishops  of  this 
primitive  and  golden  period  of  the  church  with  TLaimiurtof 
those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  following  ages.  For  Jil^nll^iriwi 
though  they  were  both  distinguished  by  the  same  ""*"'^- 
name,  yet  they  differed  extremely,  and  that  in  many  res- 
pects. A  bishop,  during  the  first  and  second  century,  was 
aperson  who  had  the  care  of  one  Christian  assembly,  which, 
at  that  time,  was,  generally  speaking,  small  enough  to  be 
contained  in  a  private  house.  In  this  assembly  he  acted  not 
so  much  inth  the  authority  of  a  master ^  as  with  the  zeal 
and  diligence  of  a  faithful  servant.  He  instructed  the  peo- 
ple, peiformed  the  several  parts  of  divine  worship,  attend- 

M  For  an  mmple  mceouni  of  the  deaeons  aod  ifeoroTifuet  ot  the  pnmV\\v«  <2bEQn3Ei,  >Ab 
Zeigier^  Dediaeanit  ei  diaronistis^  cap.  xiz.  p.  347.    Bmh&^i  ^naa) .  FolVl.  £ctU««  oil 
'^\^*^'  A**"*  '•  P'  '^''^'    B'lij-haiii,  Ori^.  Erelts. lib.  n.  c«p.  »^. 
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ed  the  sick,  and  inspected  into  the  circumstances  and  sup- 
plies of  the  poor,  lie  charged,  indced/^the  presbjiiers  with 
the  perfonnance  of  those  duties  and  services,  which  the  •: 
multiplicity  of  his  engagements  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  fulfil ;  but  had  not  the  power  to  decide  or  enaci;  any 
thing  without  the  consent  of  the  pi-esbytcrs  and  people. 
And,  though  the  episcopal  otlice  was  both  laborious  and 
singularly  dangerous,  vet  its  revenues  were  extremely 
small,  since  the  church  liad  no  certain  income,  but  depend- 
ed on  the  gitls  or  oblations  of  th^  multitude,  which  were, 
no  doubt,  inconsiderable,  and  were,  moreover,  to  be  divi- 
ded between  the  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  poor. 

XIII.  The  power  and  jurisdiclion  of  the  bishops  were  not 
long  confined  to  these  narrow  limits,  but  soon  ex- 

'  dkSSJf  *iiSi  tended  themselves,and that  bythe following  means. 
chorqucopL  rpj^^  bishops,  who  Kvcd  in  the  cities,  had,  either 
by  their  own  ministry  or  that  of  their  presbyters,  erected 
new  churches  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
These  churches^  continuing  under  the  inspection  and  mi- 
nistry of  the  bishops,  by  whose  labours  and  counsels  they 
had  been  engaged  to  embrace  the  gospel,  grew  Imper- 
eeptibly  into  ecclesiastical  provinces,  which  the  Greeks 
afterward  called  dioceses.  But  as  the  bishop  of  the  dty 
could  not  extend  his  labours  and  inspection  to  all  these 
churches  in  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  so  he  appoint- 
ed certain  suffragans  or  deputies  to  govern  and  to  instruct 
these  new  societies;  and  they  were  distinguished  by  the  ti- 
tle of  chorepiscopi,  i.  e.  country  bishops.  This  order  held 
the  middle  rank  between  bishops  ana  presbyters,  being 
inferior  to  the  former,  and  superior  to  tne  latter. 

XIV.  The  churches,  in  those  ancient  times,  were  entirely 
wkiMbcr  independent;  none  of  them  subject  to  any  foreign 
^JT.n'JjlIar.lJl  jurisdiction,  but  each  one  governed  by  its  own, 
Sinlhcfil't  rulers  and  its  own  laws.  For,  though  the 
**"*"^-  churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  had  this  par- 
ticular deference  shown  them,  that  tney  were  consulted  in 
difficult  and  doubtful  crises ;  yet  they  had  no  judicial  au- 
thority, no  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  others,  nor  the  least 
right  to  enact  laws  for  them.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary, 
is  more  evident  than  the  perfect  equality  that  reigned 
amon^  the  primitive  churcnes ;  nor  does  there  even  ap- 
pear, m  this  first  century,  the  smallest  trace  of  that  asso- 
ciation o/pro  vincial  churches,  {rem  ^\^eVi  counctU  vcAme- 

^opoUtans  derive  their  ori|pn.    It  wm  oiiVy  m  V^ve.  ^^^wv^ 
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entury  that  the  custom  of  holding  councils  commenced  in 
ireece,  from  whence  it  soon  spread  through  the  other 
provinces."* 

XV.  The  principal  place  among  the  Christian  doctors, 
nd  among  tnose  also,  who  by  their  writings  were  tih-  principia 
istrumental  in  the  progress  of  the  truth^  is  due  "^^^  «^; 
J  the  apostles  and  certain  of  their  disciples,  who  •*'*'  ^«»i»Wf. 
rare  set  apart  and  inspired  by  God,  to  record  the  actions 
f  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  writings  of  these  holy 
len,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  in  the  hands  of  all  who  profess  themselves 
/hristiaiis.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  particular  infor- 
lation  with  respect  to  the  histoiy  of  these  sacred  books, 
nd  the  alignments  which  prove  their  divine  authority, 
lieir  genuineness,  and  purity,  must  consult  the  leamecl 
uthors  who  have  written  professedly  upon  that  matter." 

XVI.  The  opinions,  or  rather  the  conjectures,  of  the 
earned,  concerning  the  time  when  the  books  of 

be  New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  vol-  J^'S,  r.. 
me,  as  also  about  the  authors  of  that  coUection,  '^^^^^^ 
re  extremely  different.  This  important  c|[uestion  is  at- 
mded  with  great  and  almost  insuperable  diflSculties  to  us 
I  these  latter  times.""  It  is,  however,  sufficient  for  us  to 
pow,  that,  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the 
reatest  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
»d  in  eveiy  Christian  society  throughout  the  world,  and 
Mseived  as  a  divine  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  Hence  it 
ppears,  that  these  sacred  writings  were  carefully  separa- 
ta  from  several  human  compositions  upon  the  same  sub- 
let, either  by  some  of  the  apostles  themselves,  who  lived 
0  loi^,  or  by  their  disciples  and  successors,  who  were 
pread  abroad  through  all  nations.'*    We  are  well  assured,"* 

aThe  meeting  ofthc  church  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  xvtb  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
commonly  cousidercd  as  the  Jirst  Christian  council.  But  this  notion  arises  from  the 
tnifett  abuse  of  the  word  council.  That  meeting  was  only  of  one  chnrch  ;  and,  if 
ch  a  meeting  be  called  a  council,  it  will  follow  that  there  were  innumerable  councils 
the  primitive  times.  But  every  one  knows,  that  a  council  is  an  assembly  of  depu- 
st  or  commissioners  sent  from  several  churches,  associated  by  certain  bonds  in  a 
laeral  body,  and  therefore  the  supposition  above-mentioned  falls  to  the  ground. 
"For  the  history  of  the  books  of  tne  New  Testament,  see  particularly  Jo.  Alb.  Fa- 
iciof,  Bibliotk,  Grmc.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  p.  122—127.  The  same  learned  author  has 
ren  an  accurate  list  of  the  writers,  who  have  defended  the  divinity  of  these  sacred 
»olu,  in  his  DeUctUM  ^rgumeniorum  et  Syilabus  Scriplorum  pro  veril.  relig.  Chris* 
UUB,  cap.  ixvi.  p.  602. 

oSee  Jo.  Ens.  Hiblioihcca  S.  sen  Diatriba  dt  librorum  JV.  T.  Canone,  publbhed  at 
naterdam  in  1710;  as  also  Jo.  Mill.  Prolegoimen.  ad  JV.iv.  Test.  §  1,  p.  23. 
9  See  Friekius,  Deewra  Ftteris  EeeUsim  eirea  Camm,  cap.Vu.  (^.  ^6. 
Thh  h  expreMtty  aMrmed  by  Kusebin<:.  in  the  iiivlh  chaoler  o£  lV\t  VVlXtA  WiVtA 
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that  the  fofn\irospels  were  collected  during  the  life  of  St  ' 
John,  and  that  the  three  first  received  the  approbation  of 
this  divine  apostle.     And  why  may  we  not  suppose  that 
the  other  ))ooks  of  the  Ne.w  Testanient  were  gatliered  to- 
gether at  the  same  time  ? 

XVII.  What  renders  this  highly  probable  is,  tliat  the  most 
urgent  necessity  recjuired  its  being  done.     For, 

t^H^iaL  iiot  long  after  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  se- 
wTMioipu  veral  histories  of  his  life  and  doctrines,  full  of  pi-  i 
ous  frauds  and  fabulous  wonders,  were  composed,  by  per-  \ 
sons  whose  intentions,  perhaps,  were  not  bad,  but  whose 
writings  discovered  the  greatest  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. Nor  was  this  all ;  productions  appeared  whidi 
were  imposed  upon  the  world  by  fraudulent  men,  as  the 
>vritings  of  the  holy  apostles/  'J  nese  apocryphal  and  spu- 
rious writings  must  have  produced  a  sad  confusion,  and 
rendered  both  the  history  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  un- 
certain, had  not  the  rulers  of  the  church  used  all  possible 
care  and  diligence  in  separating  the  books  that  were  truly 
apostolical  and  divine  from  all  that  spurious  trash,  and 
conveying  them  down  to  posterity  in  one  volume. 

XVIII.  The  writer,  whose  fame  surpassed  that  of  all 
others  in  this  century,  the  apostles  excepted,  was 

bi*bS?"if  Clemens,  l)ishop  of  Rome.  The  accounts  which 
Home.  remain  of  his  lite,  actions,  and  deatli,  are  for  the 
most  part  uncertain.*  Ttco  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians^^ 
written  in  Creek,  have  been  attributed  to  him,  of  which 
the  second  has  been  looked  upon  as  spurious,  and  ihejirri, 
as  genuine,  by  many  learned  writers."  But  even  Uiis  lat- 
ter seems  to  have  been  corrupted  and  interpolated  by  some 
ignorant  and  presumptuous  author,  who  appears  to  have 

r  Such  of  thsso  writin«;s  ns  are  yet  cxtnnt  liave  hcoii  Rai^fiiliy  collected  by  tbi 
learned  Kabricius,  in  his  Codtr  ,^pocri//ihut  JS'ori  Teslnmenti^  which  work  is  published 
in  two  volumKa.  Many  ingenious  and  learned  obMTvation^  have  boen  niada  on 
those  spurious  lioi^ks  by  the  celebrated  Beausobre,  in  his  Wstoire  Critique  dgMd^gma 
dt  Mauichee^  livr.  ii.  p.  o  !7,  kv.. 

*  After  lilicinontf  Coieleriiis  ami  (irabe  have  pven  some  accounts  of  this  grnt 
man.  And  all  that  has  bcmi  raid  concerning  liim  by  the  best  and  most  credible 
writers,  has  been  collected  by  Kondini,  in  thi*  i\nt  of  two  books  published  at  Rome 
in  the  y<;ar  17(K),  uiiiicr  the  to'llowing  title,  Libri  duo  dt  S.  Clemente,  Papa^  et  Mar- 
lyrt  tjuifjiit  Jiasiiica  in  vrht  Roma. 

I  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  the  vih  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  bis  Bibliolhtea  Grmca 
mentions  the  cilitions  that  have  bt;en  given  of  St.  Clement's  epistles.  To  this  ac- 
count, we  must  aild  the  edition  publiblied  at  Cambridge,  in  1718,  which  is  preferable 
to  the  preceding  ones  in  many  res|>ects. 

Jlj'  u  See  the  ample  account  that  is  given  of  tiiese  two  Greek  epistles  of  CleoMBi, 
Ak  the  hnnicd  Or.  Lnniner,  in  the  first  vuVum«*  oi  V.\\v.  Mcoii^  ^i^^  VkW  ^laXwable 
uork,  cntitUuL  Thf  CmlihiUhf  nf  Ih^  (t05nr|  Miitonr.fc^.  Vc. 
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been  displeased  at  observing  a  defect  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius in  tfie  writings  of  so  great  a  man  as  Clemens."^ 

XIX.  The  learned  are  now  unanimous  in  regarding  the 
other  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  Clemens, 
viz.  the  Apostolic  Canons^  the  Apostolic  Constitu-  r^'^HrHlJu! 
tions^  the  jRecognitions  of  demons  and  dementi-  »^"^"» «« '''"«• 
na,'as  spurious  productions  ascribed  by  some  impostor  to 
this  venerable  prelate,  in  order  to  procure  them  a  high  de- 
gree of  authonty.'    The  Apostolical  Canofis,  wliich  con- 
sist of  Lxxxv  ecclesiastical  laws,  contain  a  view  of  the 
church  government  and  discipline  received  among  the 
Greek  and  oriental  Christians  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
tury.    The  viii  books  of  Apostolical  Constitutions  are  the 
work  of  some  austere  and  melancholy  author,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  it  into  his  head  to  reform  the  Christian  worship, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  degenerated  from  its  original 
purity,  made  no  scruple  to  prefix  to  his  rules  the  names  of 
the  apostles,  that  thus  they  might  be  more  speedily  and  fa- 
vourably received.*  The  Recogfiitimis  of  Clemens^  which 
differ  very  little  from  the  Clementina,  are  the  witty  and 
agreeable  productions  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  well  versed 
in  philosophy.    They  were  written  in  the  third  centur}^ 
with  a  design  to  answer,  in  a  new  manner,  the  objections 
of  the  Jews,  philosophers,  and  gnostics,  against  the  Chris- 

wSee  J.  Bapt.  Cotelerii  Paircs  ^pott.  torn.  i.  p.  133,  and  Bernardi  Adiiolaliunrula 
w  Clementtm^  in  tbe  lust  edition  ot  these //r//irr«  puftlishf.d  by  Le  Clerc  The  learn- 
ed Wotton  has  endeavoured,  though  without  success,  in  his  ob&ervntiona  on  the 
epiiilea  of  Clemens,  to  refute  the  annotAtioris  ubovc  mentioned. 

Sj"  X  Beside  these  writings  attributed  to  Clemens,  we  may  reckon  Two  EjnilUi 
wbich  the  le«med  Wetsfein  found  in  a  Syriar  version  of  the  Se.v:  Testament,  which 
be  took  tbe  pains  to  translate  from  Syriac  into  Latin,  and  has  subjoined  both  the  ori« 
gmal  and  the  translation  to  his  famous  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  in  the  years  1751  and  1752.  The  title  prefixed  to 
these  epistles  is  as  follows :  Duae  Kpistolas  6'.  Clemtnlis  Romaui  Discipuli  Ftlrijfpo*- 
tali,  qnasex  Codice  Manuscripto  Novi  Test.  Kyriaci  nunc  primum  erutan,  cum  ver- 
lioiie  Lafioa  adposita  edidit  Jo.  Jacobus  Wetstenius.  The  manuscript  of  the  Syriac 
versiooy  from  whence  these  epistles  were  taken,  was  procured  by  the  good  orifices  of 
Sir  James  Porter,  ajudicious  patron  of  literature  and  men  of  letters,  who.  at  that  time, 
Was  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  The  authenticity  of  these  epistles  is  bold- 
ly maintained  by  Wetstein,  and  learnedly  opposed  by  Dr.  Lardner,  in  a  Dissertation 
vpon  the  two  EpittUs  auribed  to  Clement  of  Ronie,  lately  pvbli^ttJ  by  Mr.  Wet<>tein,  &ic. 
The  celebrated  professor  Venema  of  Franeker  suspected  also  the  .snuriousness  of 
Ibese  epistles  ;  see  an  account  of  his  controversy  with  Wetstein  on  that  subject,  in 
tbe  Biiiiathequo  dt$  SeienecM  tt  dts  Beaux  jUrts,  torn.  ii.  p.  51,  kc.  p.  31 1. 
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•^peifo/ieonim  ;  and  the  other  Oe  Fteudepigraphin  Apoitolicis^  which  he  has  subjoined 

tu  the  appeodii  of  his  book  Dt  Htr  res  lurch  is  *.^ci  ApostoHci.    See  also  Fabricius  s 

Bibliotheea  Qrmca^  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  p.31,^c.  and  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  4. 

I  Biidaius  has  collected  the  vanous  opinions  of  the  learned  roncerniug  the  Apostoli' 
'^^  C<m0itf  and  Co7iititutiinLS,  ia  his  hvgogc  in  Tftfiolugianh  I«»rl  ii.  ch.  v,  p.  7!«>. 
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tian  religion  ;  and  the  careful  perusal  of  them  will  lie  ex- 
tremely  useful  to  such  as  are  curious  of  hiformation  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  primi* 
tive  times/ 

XX.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  succeeds  Clemens  in 
icnRii,i>hi.i,- the  list  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers^  among  whom 
optii  Anioch.  y^r^YQ  pkccd  such  Christian  doctors  as  had  conver- 
sed with  the  apostles  themselves,  or  their  disciples.  This 
pious  and  venerable  man,  who  was  the  disciple  and  fami- 
liar friend  of  the  apostles,  was,  by  tlie  order  of  Trajan,  5 
brought  to  Rome,  and  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  public  J 
theatre,  where  he  suttered  martvrdom  with  the  utmost  con-  ' 
stancy,*'  There  are  yet  extant  several  epi?*tles,  attributed 
to  him,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  there  have 
been,  however,  tedious  and  warm  disputes  among  the 
leanied,  which  still  subsist.  Of  these  epistles,  seven  are 
said  to  liave  been  written  by  this  eniinent  martyr,  during 
his  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome ;  and  these  tne  most  of 
learned  men  acknowledge  to  be  genuine,  as  they  stand  in 
the  edition  that  was  pu))lished  in  the  last  century  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Medicean  library.  The  others  are  ge- 
nerally rejected  as  spurious.  As  to  my  own  sentiments  of 
this  matter,  though  1  am  willing  to  adopt  tliis  opinion  as 
prefera])le  to  any  other,  yet  I  caimot  help  looking  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  hpistle  to  Pobjcarp  as  extremely 
dubious,  on  accoimt  of  the  diflerence  of  style ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  question,  relating  to  the  epistles  of  St.  k- 
natius  in  general,  seems  to  me  to  labour  under  much  ob- 
scurity, and  to  l)e  embarrassed  with  many  difficulties.* 

XXI.  "Jlie  Epistle  to  the  Pkilippians^  \mii\\  is  ascribed 
to  Poly  car})  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who,  in  the  middle 

r.  bcnrp.  Qf  ^jj^  second  centurv,  suffered  martyrdom  in  a 
venerable  and  advanced  age,  is  looked  upon  by  some  as 
genume  ;  by  others,  as  spuiious  ;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  this  question.'*  The  Epistle  ofB^X' 
nirna**,.     ^abas  was  tlic  productlou  of  some  Jew,  who, 

■  Sec,  for  a  full  account  of  this  work,  Mn^hriia's  dissertation,  Dc  turbnfa  per  reren- 
lions  Pialonicnf  Ecvhsiu,  ^  34,  p.  174.  J  :  This  dtsM^rtation  Is  in  the  first  volume  of 
that  luarned  work,  which  our  nulhor  puhiished  some  years  ago  under  the  title  of 
Syntagma  Disstriationuni  ad  Histurium  KrrUsiitsti*'am  pcrtinfntiwn, 

•»  See  Tiiieuiont'ri  Mtmuins  uour  sirvir  a  CIdutoire  rft  CKxlw%  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  p. 
42— SO. 

c  For  an  account  of  this  controversy,  concerning  the  genuiiieneiis  of  lh«  epistles  of 
Ignatius,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult  the  BibliQtktta  Gnua  a/  Fabricius,  lib.  v.  cap. 

f^Foran  rccouiU  of  this  martyr,  and  of  tbe  c\Msl\t  *V\T\\mVtv\Vo\\\m,  »c^  'VC^n■ 
monVsJremuira.^r.  vol  ii,  irart  ii.  p.  267'  as  uUo  \>Wvi\\  Hi>»n«>*'«»<^^'"^"*^'^  ^ 
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B08t  probably,  lived  in  this  centuiy,  and  whose  mqan  abi- 
fities  and  superstitious  attachment  to  Jewish  fables  show, 
Rotwithstanoing  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  that  he 
must  have  been  a  very  different  person  from  the  true  Bar- 
Rabas,  who  was  St.  Paul's  companion.^  The  work,  which 
18  entitled  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  because  the  angel, 
who  bears  the  principal  part  in  it,  is  represented  m  the 
Ibim  and  habit  of  a  shepherd,  was  composed  in  the  second 
century  by  Hennas,  who  was  brother  to  Pius  bishop  of 
Rome/  This  whimsical  and  visionary  writer  has  taken 
die  liberty  to  invent  several  dialogues  or  conversations  be- 
tween God  and  the  angels,  in  order  to  insinuate,  in  a  more 
easy  and  agreeable  manner,  the  precepts  which  he  thought 
useful  and  salutary,  into  the  mmds  of  his  readers.  JBut 
mdeed  the  discourse,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
those  celestial  beings,  is  more  insipid  and  senseless  than 
what  we  commonly  hear  among  the  meanest  of  the  mul- 
titude.' 

xzii.  We  may  here  remark  in  general,  that  these  apos- 
tolic fiithers,  and  the  other  writers,  who,  in  the  in-  The  ^n^^A 
fimcy  of  the  church,  employed  their  pens  in  the  ^JTSSuiite 
cause  of  Christianity,  were  neither  remarkable  for  ^^'^^ 
their  learning  nor  their  eloauence.  On  the  contrary,  they 
eiqpress  the  most  pious  ana  admirable  sentiments  in  the 
plainest  and  most  illiterate  style.**  This,  indeed,  is  rather 
a  matter  of  honour  than  of  reproach  to  the  Christian  cause  \ 
since  we  see,  from  the  conversion  of  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind to  the  gospel  by  the  ministry  of  weak  and  illiterate 
men,  that  the  progress  of  Christianity  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  human  means,  but  to  a  divine  power. 

*  See  Tillemonfs  Mcmoircs,  k.c.  vol.  i.  part  iii.  p.  1043.  lUigius's  Select,  Ilhl.  Ec' 
ties.  CtfiiOf  {  1,  cap.  i.  {  14,  p.  173,  and  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  {  4,  p.  4. 

r  ThM  now  appears  with  the  utmost  evidence  from  a  very  ancient  fragment  of  a 
ibbII  book,  concerning  the  canon  of  the  Fioly  Scriptures,  which  the  learned  Lud. 
Anton.  Muratori  published  some  years  ago  from  an  ancient  manuscript  in  the  library 
at  Mnan^and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^ntiq.  Italicar.  mtdii  avi,  torn.  iii.  diss,  iliii. 
p.  863. 

CfWo  are  indebtied  for  the  best  edition  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  to  Fabriciu5, 
wbo  has  added  it  to  the  third  volume  of  bis  Codex  Apocryphua  JV.  Tatamcnti.  We 
find  also  some  account  of  this  writer  in  the  Biblioth.  Graca,  of  the  same  learned 
aothor,  book  v.  chap.  ii.  J  9,  p.  7,  and  also  in  Jttigius's  dissertation,  De  Patribtu 
^posiolicis,  §  66,  p.  184,  &:c. 

k  All  the  writers  mentioned  in  this  chapter  arc  usually  called  apostolir  fathers.  Of 
these  writers,  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotelerius,  and  after  him  Le  Clerc,  have  published  a  collec- 
tion in  two  volumes,  accompanied  both  with  their  own  annotations  and  the  remarks 
of  other  learned  men. 
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CIIAITEIl  HI. 

i.UNCERM.Nfi  TJIK  DOM  JUNE  (;F  TIIK  CIIKISTIAN  CHIKCII  IN    THIS  CEMUEv. 

I.  The  whole  of  the  Christian  religion  is  comprehended 

in  two  great  points,  of  which  the  first  regards 
S!^cbr"s7«J  what  we  are  to  believe,  and  the  other  relates  to 
rtiigion.  Q^j.  conduct  and  actions ;  or,  to  express  the  mat- 
ter more  briefly,  the  gospel  presents  to  us  objects  offaUk 
and  rules  of  practice.  The  former  are  expressed  by  the 
apostles  by  tne  tenn  mystery  or  the  truth  ;  and  the  latter 
by  that  of  godliness  or  piety.'  The  rule  and  standard  of 
both  are  those  books  ^ich  contain  the  Revelation,  that 
God  made  of  his  will  to  persons  chosen  for  that  purpose, 
whether  before  or  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  And  these 
divine  books  are  usually  called  l^he  Old  and  ^ew  Testa- 
ment. 

II.  The  apostles  and  their  disciples  took  all  possible  carei 

and  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  that  | 
ISl^i^lht  these  sacred  books  might  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
Bcripiure..  Chrfstians,  that  tliey  might  be  read  and  explained 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  and  thus  contribute,  both 
in  private  and  in  public,  to  excite  and  nourish  in  the  minds 
of  Christians  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  a  fimi  attach- 
ment to  the  ways  of  piety  and  virtue.  Those  who  pe^ 
formed  the  office  of  interpreters,  studied  above  all  thiiu[8 
plainness  and  perspicuity.  At  the  same  time  it  must  Ee 
acknowledged,  that,  even  in  this  century,  several  Christians 
adopted  that  absurd  and  corrupt  custom,  used  among  the 
Jews,  of  darkening  the  plain  words  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
by  insipid  and  forced  allegories,  and  of  drawing  them  vio- 
lently from  their  proper  and  natural  signification,  in  order 
to  extort  from  them  certain  mysterious  and  hidden  signifi- 
cations. For  a  proof  of  this,  we  need  go  no  further  t^n 
the  epistle  of  Baniabas,  which  is  yet  extant. 

III.  The  method  of  teaching  the  sacred  doctrines  of  re- 
or  tewLing  ligion  was,  at  this  time,  most  simple,  far  removed 
reiigioD.       fpQ^j  j^ll  tjjg  subtile  rules  of  philosophy,  and  aU  the 

precepts  of  human  art.  This  appears  abundantly,  not 
only  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  but  also  in  all  those  of 
the  second  century,  which  have  sur\4ved  the  ruins  of  time. 
Neither  did  the  apostles,  or  their  disciples,  ever  think  of 
collecting  into  a  regular  system  iVvc  pTu\c\^^  AocXxvwe^  ^^ 
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(he  Christian  reli^on,  or  of  demonstrating  them  in  a  scien- 
tific and  geometrical  order.  The  beautiful  and  candid  sim- 
plicity of  these  early  ages  rendered  such  philosophical 
niceties  unnecessary ;  and  tlie  great  study  of  those  who 
embraced  the  gospel  was  rather  to  express  its  divine  in- 
Bhience  ui  their  dispositions  and  actions,  than  to  examine 
its  doctrines  with  an  excessive  curiosity,  or  to  explain 
them  by  the  rules  of  human  wisdom. 

rr.  There  is  indeed  extant,  a  brief  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Christianity  in  that /orm,  which  The  apomim^ 
bears  the  name  of  the  Apostles^  Creeds  and  which,  ^"^ 
from  the  fourth  century  downward,  was  almost  s^enerally 
considered  as  a  production  of  the  aposties.  All,  however, 
frho  have  the  least  knowledge  of  antiquity,  look  upon  this 
minion  as  entirely  false  and  destitute  of  all  foundation/ 
There  is  much  more  reason  and  judgment  in  the  opinion 
^f  those,  who  think  that  this  creed  was  not  all  composed 
It  once,  but  from  small  beginnings  was  imperceptibly  aug- 
nented  in  proportion  to  the  ^owth  of  heresy,  and  accord- 
og  to  the  exigencies  and  circumstances  of  the  church, 
rom  whence  it  was  designed  to  banish  the  errors  that 
bdly  arose.' 

V.  In  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  all  who  professed 
irmfy  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  only  Redeem-  The  distine. 
jr  of  the  world,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  STtSchrMr 
irofession,  promised  to  live  in  a  manner  conform-  ■°*»»*"«^"- 
ible  to  the  purity  of  his  holy  religion,  were  immediately 
^ceived  among  the  disciples  of  Christ.  This  was  all  the 
^reparation  for  baptism  then  required ;  and  a  more  ac^ 
:urate  instruction  m  the. doctrines  of  Christianity  was  to 
se  administered  to  them  after  their  receiving  that  sacra- 
nent.  But  when  Christianity  had  acquired  more  consis- 
tence, and  churches  rose  to  the  true  God  and  his  eternal 
Son,  almost  in  every  nation,  this  custom  was  changed  for 
:he  wisest  and  most  solid  reasons.  Then  none  were  ad- 
mitted to  baptism,  but  such  as  had  been  previously  instruct- 
ed in  the  principal  points  of  Christianity,  and  had  also 
^en  satisfactory  proofs  of  pious  dispositions  and  upright 

kSce  Budaeus's  hofroge  ad  Tfieolugianif  iib.i.  cap.  ii.  §  2,  p.  441 ;  as  also  Walchii 
hiirottuctio  in  Librot  Symbolieot^  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  87. 

1  ThU  opinion  is  ronfirmed  in  the  most  learn<:d  and  ingenious  manner  by  Sir  Peter 
Cidg,  in  his  Hittary  of  the  Jpottkf  Creed,    Such»  however,  as  read  this  TalomUe 
wwk  with  pleaaore,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  prepossession,  would  do  well  to 
coBMider,  that  its  learned  aotlior,  upon  several  occasiom,  \\«l%  ^vv^u  >\^  ^«fCvt«X)»«^ 
9stemd  of  proofs,  and  ulio  that  bis  conjectures  are  not  tt\waiv%  %o  Vx^\^^  ^«»Vv^n  V^ 
"•mmand our  a^f^nt.  .  ,  ^     .«  p    t    c 
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intentions.    Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  cateck^O' 
mens  who  are  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  under  the  i 
stniction  of  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  b 
Keversj  who  were  consecrated  by  baptism,  and  thus  is 
tiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith. 

VI.  The  methods  of  instructing  the  catechumens  differed 
Tbe  cmtecbu.  accolxUng  to  their  various  capacities.    Those, 
SJS?  SSL-  whom  the  natural  force  of  reason  was  small,  we 
*^'  taught  no  more  than  the  fundamental  principl 
and  truths,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  Christianit 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  whom  their  instructers  judged  c 
pable  of  comprehending,  in  some  measure,  the  whole  s^ 
tem  of  divine  truth,  were  furnished  with  superior  deere 
of  knowledge ;  and  nothing  was  concealed  from  tnei 
which  could  have  any  tendency  to  render  them  firm 
their  profession,  and  to  assist  them  in  arriving  at  ChristiiS^tf 
perfection.    The  care  of  instructing  such  was  committ^^ 
to  persons  who  were  distinguished  by  their  gravi^ 
wisdom,  and  also  by  their  learning  and  judgment, 
from  hence  it  comes,  that  the  ancient  doctors  general^J 
divide  their  flock  into  two  classes ;  the  one  comprehending 
such  as  were  solidly  and  thoroughly  instructec^  the  othes# 
those  who  were  acquainted  witn  httle  more  than  the  first 
principles  of  religion ;  nor  do  they  deny  that  the  methods 
of  instruction  applied  to  these  two  sorts  of  persons  were 
extremely  different. 

VII.  The  Christians  took  all  possible  care  to  accustom 

their  children  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
ttefiVtohrit^  to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines  of  their  holy  re- 
SSalif^o'  ligion;  and  schools  were  every  where  erected  for 
their  youih.  jj^g  purposc,  cvcu  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Christian  church.  We  must  not,  however,  confound 
the  schools  designed  only  for  children,  with  the  gymnasia^ 
or  academies  of  the  ancient  Christians,  erected  in  several 
laige  cities,  in  which  persons  of  riper  years,  especially  such 
as  aspired  to  be  pubhc  teachers,  were  instructed  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  both  of  human  learning  and  of  sacred  eru- 
dition. We  may,  undoubtedly,  attribute  to  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  theu*  injunctions  to  their  disciples,  the  ex- 
cellent establishments,  in  which  the  youth  destined  to  the 
holy  ministry  received  an  education  suitable  to  the  solemn 
office  they  were  to  undertake."    St.  John  erected  a  school 
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«f  diis  kind  at  Ephesus,  and  one  of  the  same  nature  was 
feonded  by  Polycarp  at  Smyrna."  But  none  of  these 
were  in  greater  repute  than  that  which  was  established  at 
Alexandria,''  which  was  commonly  called  the  catechetical 
idioolf  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by 
St  Mark.!' 

viii.  The  ancient  Christians  are  supposed  by  many  to 
have  had  a  secret  doctrine  ;  and  if  by  this  oe  meant,    Th«  feaet 
tint  they  did  not  teach  all  in  the  same  manner,  or  ISSS"^^- 
reveal  all  at  once,  and  to  all  indiscriminately,  '*'^' 
Ae  sublime  mysteries  of  religion,  there  is  notmng  in  this 
that  may  not  be  fiilly  justified.    It  would  have  been  im- 
wroper,  for  example,  to  propose  to  those,  who  were  yet  to 
De  converted  to  Christianity,  the  more  difficult  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  which  surpass  the  comprehension  of  imperfect 
mortals.    Such  were,  therefore,  first  instructed  in  those 
jpoints  which  are  more  obvious  aiid  plain,  until  they  be- 
came capable  of  higher  and  more  difficult  attainments  in 
religious  knowledge.    Nay,  more ;  even  those  who  were 
already  admitted  into  the  society  of  Christians,  were,  in 
point  of  instruction,  differently  dealt  with  according  to 
mir  respective  capacities.  Those  who  consider  the  secret 
d^drme  of  this  century  in  any  other  light,  or  give  to  it  a 
greater  extent  than  wnat  we  have  here  attributed  to  it, 
confound  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  following  ages, 
mth  the  simplicity  of  the  discipline  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write.*' 

IX.  The  lives  and  manners  of  the  Christians  in  this  cen- 
tury, are  highly  celebrated  by  most  authors,  and  Tbe  Hvetaad 
recommended  to  succeeding  generations  as  un-  iiT  tolt"^ 
spotted  models  of  piety  and  virtue.    And  if  these  ^*»'*»'**»*- 
encomiums  be  confined  to  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who 
embraced  Christianity  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  they 

•  ■  Irensosi  adv.  Hartt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ixii.  p.  148,  ed.  Massoet.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecelet. 
lib.  V.  cap.  jkJL.  p.  188. 
Sir  *  The  Alexandrian  school  ^as  renowned  for  a  succession  of  learned  doctors,  as 


dge.    There  were  also  at  Rome*  Antioch,  Csesarea,  Edessa,  and  in  several  other 
places,  schools  of  the  same  nature,  though  not  all  of  equal  reputation. 

p  See  the  dissertation  of  Schmidius,  Ve  Sehola  Cateehetiea  AUxandrina  ;  as  also 
Aiuisius,  DtUt  Scuole  Saere^  book  ii.  ch.  i.  il.  p.  6—17,  and  cb.  iii.  p.  92.    The  cu- 
riotu  reader  will  find  a  learned  account  of  the  more  famous  Christian  schools  in  the 
eastern  ports,  at  EdCMsa^  JVtnAu,  and  SeUueia^  and  indeed  of  the  ancient  schools  in  ge« 
nenl,wAMemaau3*sBidiiolh.  Orimtal.  Clemeni.  Fatiamatloin.iii.van.u.v.9l4r4llQ« 
9  JUaajr  learned  observatioDS  upon  the  sectifdisciplvMi  have  Y»eeu  «o\\«c\t^Vs  ^« 
eetebrated  Cbrigtopb.  Matt.  lYaffiiis,  in  his  IJwtert.  poster,  dc   Pnfiudicm  T)v«jl«? 
f '^pP'M9,&e.inPHmiHis7\tbing€nMUni9. 
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are  certainly  distributed  with  justice.  But  many  run  into 
extremes  upon  this  head,  and  estimating  the  lives  and  man- 
ners of  all  by  the  iUustrious  examples  of  some  eminent 
saints,  or  the  sublime  precepts  and  exhortations  of  certain 
pious  doctors,  fondly  imagine  that  every  appearance  of 
vice  and  disorder  was  banished  from  the  first  Christian 
societies.  The  greatest  part  of  those  authors,  who  have 
written  concerning  the  innocence  and  sanctity  of  the  pii- 
mitive  Christians,  have  fallen  into  this  agreeable  error. 
And  a  gross  error  indeed  it  is,  as  the  strongest  testimonies 
too  evidently  prove. 

X.  One  of  tne  circumstances  which  contributed  chiefly 
Kscoamani.  to  pfcserve  at  least  an  external  appearance  ii 
''**^"  sanctity  in  the  Christian  church,  was  the  right  €i 
excluding  from  thence,  and  from  all  participation  of  the 
sacred  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  such  as  had  been 
guilty  of  enormous  transgressions,  and  to  whom  repeated 
exhortations  to  repentance  and  amendment  had  been  ad- 
ministered in  vain.  This  right  was  vested  in  the  church, 
from  the  earUest  period  of  its  existence,  by  the  apostles 
themselves, and  was  exercised  byeach  Christian  assembly 
upon  its  respective  members.  The  rulers  or  doctors  de- 
nounced the  persons  whom  they  thought  unworthy  of  the 
privileges  of  church  communion,  and  the  people,  freely 
approving  or  rejecting  their  judgment,  pronounced  the  de- 
cisive sentence.  It  was  not,  no^  ever,  irrevocable  ;  fw 
such  as  gave  undoubted  signs  of  their  sincere  repentaince, 
and  declared  their  solemn  resolutions  of  future  reforma- 
tion, were  readmitted  into  the  church,  however  enormous 
their  crimes  had  been  ;  but,  in  case  of  a  relapse,  their  se- 
<!0iid  exclusion  became  absolutely  irreversible.' 

XI.  It  will  easily  be  imagined,  that  unity  and  peace 

could  not  reign  long  in  the  church,  since  it  was 
li«VTo"g  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  regarded 
chrutiani  ^^^y^  otlxtT  with  thc  bittcrestavcrsion.  Beside,  a^ 
the  converts  to  Christianity  could  not  extirpate  radicsdly 
the  prejudices  which  had  been  formed  in  tneir  minds  by 
education,  and  confirmed  by  time,  they  brought  with  them 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church  more  or  less  ot  the  errors  of 
their  former  religions.  Thus  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
controversy  were  early  sown,  and  could  not  fail  to  spring 
up  soon  into  animosities  and  dissensions,  which  accord- 
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m^  broke  out,  and  divided  the  church.    The  first  of 
Ihese  controversies,  which  was  set  on  foot  in  the  church 
ftff  Antioch,  regarded  the  necessity  of  observing  the  law 
ot  Moses,  and  its  issuers  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  7%e 
Jlct9  &f  the  Jtpostles*  This  controversy  was  followed  by 
IBsny  others,  either  with  the  Jews,  who  were  violently  at- 
.teched  to  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  or  with  the  vota- 
ries of  a  wild  and  fanatical  sort  of  phflosophy,  or  with 
loch  as,  mistaking  the  true  genius  of  tne  Christian  religion, 
abused  it  monstrotisly  to  the  encouragement  of  their  vices, 
ind  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites  and  passions.'    St. 
Pbul  and  the  other  apostles  have,  in  several  places  of  their 
writings,  mentioned  these  controversies,  but  with  such 
brevi^,  that  it  is  difficult,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  come 
at  the  true  state  of  the  question  in  these  various  disputes. 

zii.  The  most  weighty  and  important  of  all  these  con- 
troversies, was  that  wnich  certain  Jewish  doctors  controversy 
ndsed  atRome,  and  in  other  Christian  churches,  '"^"H^^^^^St* 
conoeming  the  means  of  justification  and  accep-  '"^  »i^^»- 
tance  with  God,  and  the  method  of  salvation  pointed  out 
m  the  it;ord  of  God.  The  apostles,  wherever  they  exer- 
cised their  ministry,  had  constantly  declared  all  hopes  of 
aeceptance  and  salvation  delusive,  except  such  as  were 
fbtmded  on  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  and  his  all-sufficient 
wieritSf  while  the  Jewish  doctors  maintained  the  works  of 
die  law  to  be  the  true  efficient  cause  of  the  soul's  eternal 
Balvation  and  felicity.  This  latter  sentiment  not  only  led 
to  many  other  errors  extremely  prejudicial  to  Christianit}^ 
but  was  also  injurious  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  Saviour. 
For  those  who  looked  upon  a  course  of  life  conformable 
to  the  law,  as  a  meritorious  title  to  eternal  happiness, 
could  not  consider  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  tne  Sa- 
viour of  mankind,  but  only  as  an  eminent  prophet,  or  a 
divine  messenger,  sent  from  above  to  enlighten  and  in- 
struct a  darkened  world.  It  is  not,  therefore ,  surprising 
that  St.  Paul  took  so  much  pains  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mam,  and  in  his  other  writmgs,  to  extirpate  such  a  perni- 
cious and  capital  error. 

XIII.  The  controversy  that  had  been  raised  concerning 
the  necessity  of  observing  the  ceremonies  of  the    jud„izing 
Mosaic  law,  was  determined  by  the  apostles  in  the  ^»»"**'«°*- 

*  Cbap.  IV. 

f  See,  for  aa  illastnUon  of  these  points,  Witsias*fl  Jtf  iicellanca  Sacra,  V^^*'^^*  K.x.c(- 
'^'  '^rZ'''  ***"'  ^  ^"^    -*•  "'^  tamp.  Vitrinca,  06»enj.  Sacra,  V\b,  \v .  t*\». \\.  li 
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wisest  and  most  prudent  manner.*  Their  authority,  how- 
ever, respectable  as  it  was,  had  not  its  full  effect.  For  the 
prejudices  which  the  Jews,  especially  those  who  lived  in 
Palestine,  entertained  in  favour  of  tne  Mosaic  law,  and 
their  ancient  worship  were  so  deeplv  rooted  in  their 
minds,  that  they  could  not  be  thoroughly  removed.  The  . 
force  of  these  prejudices  was  indeed  somewhat  diminished^! 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ruin  of  the*  1 
temple,  but  not  entirely  destroyed.  And  hence,  as  we  ^ 
shall  see  in  its  place,  a  part  of  the  Judaizing  Christians 
separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  formed  a  parti-  J 
cular  sect,  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to  the  law  of  ^ 
Moses 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCEHMNG  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHCRCB 

DURING    THIS  CENTURY. 

1.  The  Christian  religion  was  singularly  commendable 
ii^,im  .n.1  on  account  of  its  beautiful  and  divine  simplicity, 
^!l^MMmtku.  which  appears  from  the  two  great  and  fiindamen- 
leavchrirt.  talprinciples  on  which  it  was  buUt,  viz.  faith  and 
charity.    Tnis  simplicity  was  not,  however,  incompatible 
with  certain  external  rights,   and  positive  institutions, 
which,  indeed,  are  necessary,  in  this  imperfect  state,  to 
keep  alive  a  sense  of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men.    The 
rites  instituted  by  Christ  himself  were  only  two  in  num- 
ber, and  these  designed  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
church  here  l)elow,  without  any  variation.    These  rites 
were  baptism  and  the  holtj  supper^  which  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  ceremonies,  nor  yetas  symbolic  represen- 
tations only,  but  also  as  ordinances  accompanied  with  a 
sanctifying  iuiluence  upon  the  heart  and  the  affections  of 
true  Christians.  And  we  cannot  help  observing  here,  that 
since  the  divine  Saviour  thought  nt  to  appoint  no  more 
than  two  plain  institutions  in  his  church,  this  shows  us  that 
a  number  of  ceremonies  is  not  essential  to  his  reli^on, 
and  that  he  left  it  to  the  free  and  prudent  choice  of  Chris- 
tians to  establish  such  rites  as  tne  circumstances  of  the 
times,  or  the  exigencies  of  the  church  might  require. 
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/  n.  Time  are  several  circumatances  which  incline  us  to 
Jrinkthat  the  firiends  and  apostles  of  our  blessed  * 
lM>vd,  either  tolerated  through  necessity,  or  ap*  J^X^^' 
fyfintrd  fnr  wise  reasons,  many  other  external  ^p"*^^ 
Met  in^^^arious  places.    At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to 
Mt^pDe  that  they  ever  conferred  upon  any  person  a  per- 
""ual,  indelible,  pontifical  authority,  or  that  they  enjomed 
same  rites  in  all  churches.  We  learn,  on  the  contrary, 
from  authentic  records,  that  the  Christian  worship  was, 
from  the  beginning,  celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in 
efferent  places,  am  that,  no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at 
kaat  with  the  approbation,  of  the  apostles  and  tibeir  disci- 
ples. In  these  early  times  it  was  both  wise  and  necessary, 
to  show,  in  the  establishment  of  outward  forms  of  wor- 
ihip,  some  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions,  manners, 
^ana  laws  of  the  respective  nations  to  whom  die  gospel 
iras  preached. 

III.  Ftom  hence  it  follows,  that  the  opmion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  the  Jewish  rites  were  adopted  every  ne  j«wmi 
ioAtfr^,  in  the  Christian  churches,  by  order  of  the  iJfS^SJ^ 
apo8tles»  or  their  disciples,  is  destitute  of  all  foun-  ^^'^ 
ttitkm.  ^In  those  Christian  societies,  which  were  totally  or 
priiM^MJly  composed  of  Jewish  converts,  it  was  natural  to 
letain  as  much  of  the  Jewish  ritud  as  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianitv  would  suffer,  and  a  multitude  of  examples  testify 
that  this  was  actually  done.  But  that  the  same  translation 
of  Jewish  rites  should  take  place  in  Christian  churches, 
where  there  were  no  Jews,  or  a  very  small  and  incon- 
aderable  number,  is  utterly  incredible,  because  such  an 
event:  was  morally  impossible.  In  a  word,  the  external 
forms  of  worship  used  in  the  times  of  old,  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  regulated  and  modified  according  to  the 
character,  genius,  and  manners  of  the  different  nations 
<m  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  arose. 

rv.  Since  then  there  was  such  a  variety  in  the  ritual  and 
diBcipline  of  the  primitive  churches,  it  must  be 
▼ery  difficult  to  give  such  an  account  of  the  wor-  m^SS^S' 
ship,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  ancient  o»»''***»* 
Chnstians,  as  will  agree  with  what  was  practised  in  all 
those  countries  where  the  gospel  flourished.    There  are, 
notwithstanding,  certain  laws,  whose  authority  and  obli- 
gation were  universal  and  indispensable  among  all  Chris- 
tians,  and  of  these  we  shall  here  give  a  \msti  ^ccoxml. 
AH  Christians  were  unanimous  in  setting  apart  \\v&fe^^«5 

VOL.  /.  ]  4 
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of  the  week,  on  which  the  triumphant  Saviour  arose  from 
the  dead,  for  the  solemn  celebration  of  public  worshii 
This  pious  custom,  which  was  derived  from  the  exampi 
of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded  upon  the  exjpreat 
appointment  of  the  apostles,  who  consecrated  that  day  tot' 
the  same  sacred  purpose,  and  was  observed  universallf;^ 
throughout  all  the  Christian  churches,  as  appears  from  tlie| 
united  testimonies  of  the  most  credible  writers.*     llie' 
seventh  day  of  the  week  was  also  observed  as  a  festival,' 
not  by  the  Christians  in  general,  but  by  such  churches  onhr 
as  were  principally  composed  of  Jewish  converts,  nor  did 
the  other  Christians  censure  this  custom  as  criminal  and 
unlawful.    It  appears,  moreover,  that  all  the  Christian 
churches  observed  two  great  anniversary  festivals;  the 
one  in  memor}'  of  Christ's  glorious  resurrection ;  and 
the  odier  to  commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles/    To  these  we  may  add  the  days  on 
which  the  blessed  martyrs  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
truth,  wliich  davs  were  probably  dignified  with  particular 
solemnities  and  marks  of  veneration  from  the  earliest 
times. 

v.  The  places  in  which  the  first  Christians  assembled  j 
to  celebrate  divine  worship,  were,  no  doubt,  the  houses  of  I 
private  persons.   But  in  process  of  time,  it  became  necea-  " 
sary,  that  these  sacred  assemblies  should  be  confined  to  one 
fixed  place,  in  which  the  books,  tables,  and  desks,  required 
in  divine  service,  might  be  constantly  kei)t,  and  the  dan^ 
gers  avoided,  which,  in  those  perilous  times,  attended  their 
transportation  from  one  place  to  another.    And  then,  pro- 
bably, the  places  of  meeting,  that  had  formerly  belonged  to 

w  Phil.  Jtc.  Hartmannus,  Ik  rebus gefti*  Christianorum  mb  JipottoHi^  cap.  it.  p^ 
887.  Jast.  Henn.  BoUmer,  Distert.  i.  Juris  Ecclts.  Mliqui  de  staio  die  Chrittimw, 
p.flO,l&c. 

X  Stcph.  Corcellaeus,  Diatriba  de  em  Sanmtinis,  Operum  TfuBlog.  p.  958.  Gab. 
Albaspincus,  Obsen^at.  Ecchs.  lib.  i.  Obscrr.  xiii  p  53.  It  i»  in  vnin  that  many  learn- 
ed men  have  laboured  to  prove,  that  in  all  the  primitive  churches,  both  the  first 
and  last  day  of  the  week  were  observed  as  festivals.  The  churches  of  Bithynia,  of 
which  Fliiiy  speaks  in  his  letter  to  Trajan,  had  only  ojie  sluitd  daif.  for  the  celebra. 
tion  of  public  worship ;  and  that  was  undoubtedly  the  firsl  day  of  the  week,  or  what 
we  call  the  LordTs  Day,  ^ 

y  There  are,  it  is  true,  learned  men,  who  look  upon  it  as  a!doubtful  matter,  whetiwr 
or  no  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  celebrated  as  a  feitivHl  so  early  as  the  firsl  century. 
Bee  Bingham  iAntiquitus  of  the  Christian  Churchy  book  ix.  ch.  vi.  p.  12U  But  not- 
withstanding this,  there  ure  many  wei^chty  reasons  for  believing  that  festival  aa  an- 
cient ns  of  that  of  Easter,  which  was  celebrated,  as  all  agree,  from  the  very  first 
rise  01  the  church.  It  is  also  probable,  that  Friday,  the  day  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
Mas  early  distmgutshcd  by  iwrticular  honours  from  the  other  days  of  the  week. 
s>eeJac,Oo(lofred,tn  CodiecmTktodosuAom.\.^.\^\.  Kt&^xax^.  BMVolK.OHwMbl, 
^a/irofi.  tnm.  f.  p.  217,  237.    Martene,  nir-^aur.  .-IntcHol.loiii,  'Q.  v*  «^. 
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ipenons, became thepropertyofthe  whole  Christian 
immunity/  These  few  remarks  are,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
*  tnt  to  determine  that  question,  which  has  been  so  long 
so  tediously  debated,  viz.  whether  the  first  Christians 
lljlfri  chirches  or  not  ?*  Since  if  any  are  pleased  to  give  the 
of  church  to  a  house,  or  the  part  of  a  house,  which, 
appointed  as  the  place  of  religious  worship,  was 
sr  separated  from  common  use,  nor  considered  as 
boly  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  it  will  be  readily  grant- 
ed that  the  most  ancient  Christians  had  churches. 
^  n.  In  these  assemblies  the  holy  Scriptures  were  pub- 
Icly  read,  and  for  that  purpose  were  divided  into  TheiMiiiier 
certain  portions  or  lessons.  This  part  of  divine  ^t^^^ 
service  was  followed  by  a  brief  exhortation  to  the  7tS^^^ 
people,  in  which  eloquence  and  art  gave  place  to  ^"^ 
me  natiiral  and  fervent  expression  of  zeal  and  charity.  If 
any  declared  themselves  extraordinarily  animated  by  the 
HoIt  Spirit,  they  were  permitted  to  explain  successively 
the  divine  will;  while  the  other  prophets,  who  were  present, 
decided  how  much  weight  and  authority  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  what  they  said.^  The  prayers,  which  made  a 
considerable  part  of  the  public  worship,  came  in  at  the 
eoncdusion  of  these  discourses,  and  were  repeated  by  the 
people  after  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  who  presided  in  the 
service.*  To  these  were  added  certain  hymns,  which  were 
sun^f  not  by  the  whole  assembly,  but  by  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per, ana  the  feasts  of  charity.  Such  were  the  essential 
parts  of  divine  worship,  which  were  observed  in  all  Chris- 
tian churches,  though  perhaps  the  method  and  order  in 
which  they  were  performed,  were  not  the  same  in  all.** 

VII.  The  prayers  of  the  first  Christians  were  followed  by 
oblations  or  bread,  wine,  and  other  things  ;  and  th*  i^i 
hence  both  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  the 


Mpper  ind 
tbe   Amu  of 


poor,  derived  their  subsistence.  Every  Christian,  *=***'^- 
who  was  in  an  opulent  condition,  and  indeed  every  one, 
according  to  theu*  circumstances,  brought  with  them  their 

s  See  Camp.  Vitringa,  De  synagoga  vetercy  lib.  i.  part  iii-  cap.  i.  p.  432. 

m,  See  Blondel,  De  EpuropU  et  Presbt/teru,  §  8,  p. 216, 243, 246,  Just.Henn.Bohmer, 
IHitert.  ii.  Juris  Ecclet.  Antiq^it  de  Anlelueanu  Chriitiunorum  CatilnUy  }  4,  p.  89. 
Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Churchy  book  viii.  ch.  i.  \  3,  4,  6,  6. 

b  1  Cor.  liv.  6. 

c  See  Justin  Martyr,  his  second  Apology,  p.  98,  &:c. 

d  This  most  be  understood  of  cburcnes  well  established,  and  regulated  by  filed 
madcertmia  lawn.  For  ia  tbe  Arat  Christian  assemblies,  wUicVi  weTQ  ^«V  vvi  aA  vm^- 
eetmad  duetaMiiag  gtute,  one  or  Other  of  these  circumstiinces  ol  dmu^NV^t^x^iavs 
9S3ibly  b^YB  been  omitted. 
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gifts,  and  offered  them,  as  it  were,  unto  the  Lord.*    Of  the 
bread  and  wine,  presented  in  these  offerings,  such  a  q 
tity  was  separated  from  the  rest,  as  was  required  in 
acfministration  of  the  Lord^s  supper ;  this  was  consecn 
by  certain  prayers  pronounced  by  the  bishop  alone, 
which  the  people  assented  by  saying  AmenJ    The  ~ 
supper  was  distributed  by  the  deacons;  and  this  sac: 
institution  was  followed  by  sober  repasts,  which,  from 
excellent  end  they  were  designed  to  promote,  were  called 
agapaj  or  feasts  of  charity .'    Many  attempts  have  been 
maae  to  fix  precisely  the  nature  of  these  social  feasts.  But 
here  it  must  oe  again  considered,  that  the  rites  and  custonii 
of  the  primitive  Christians  were  very  different  in  diflferent 
countnes,  and  that  consequently  these  feasts,  like  other 
institutions,  were  not  every  where  celebrated  in  the  same 
manner.    This  is  the  true  and  only  way  of  explaining  all  - 
the  difficulties  that  can  arise  upon  this  subject. 

viii.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  in  this 
century,  without  the  public  assemblies,  in  places 

^^^^  appointed  and  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
performed  by  immersion  of  the  whole  bodv  in  the  bu- 
tismal  font.^  At  first  it  was  usual  for  all  who  laboured  in  tte  j 
propagationof  the  gospel,  to  be  present  at  that  solemn  cere*  j 
mony ;  and  it  was  customary,  that  the  converts  should  be 
baptized  and  received  into  the  church  by  those  under  whose 
ministry  they  had  embraced  the  Christian  doctrine.  Butthis 
custom  was  soon  changed.  When  the  Christian  churches 
were  well  established,  and  governed  by  a  system  of  fixed 
laws,  the  right  of  baptiziu)^  Christian  converts  was  vested 
in  the  bishop  alone.  This  right,  indeed,  he  conferred  upon 
the  presbyters  and  chorepiscopiy  or  cowitry  bishops^  wnen 
the  bounds  of  the  church  were  still  further  enlaiged,reserv- 
ing^  however  to  himself,  the  confirmation  of  the  baptism, 
wmch  was  administered  by  a  presbyter.*    There  were, 

e  See  the  dissertations  of  tbe  venerable  and  learned  VitM^Dt  oblatione  et  eofiMcra- 
HoneEiuharigtica,  which  are  contained  in  bis  S^ntagfna  Duierlution.  Theoiogie..  pab- 
lished  at  Stntgard,  in  8vo.  in  (he  year  1720. 

f  Justin  Martyr  Apologia  aecundut  P-  2^8.  The  scvfral  authors  who  have  writtM 
concerning  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  are  mentioned  bj  Jo.  Alll. 
Fabricius,  in  his  Bihliograph.  jintiquar,  cap.  li  p.  395,  Uc. 

^  The  authors  who  have  written  concerning;  the  A^apx*  or  ftasts  of  ehariiy^  an 
mentioned  by  Ittigius,  in  his  SeUcla  Wstontt  Ecriet.  Capita^  ^mc.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  180^ 
and  also  by  PfalT,  Dt  On^inib\ts  Juris  Ecetts,  p.  68. 

h  See  the  learned  dissertation  of  Jo.  Gerard  Vossius  concerning  baptism,  Diap,  L 
Thejt.  vi.  p.  81,  kc.     The  reader  will  also  find  in  the  lith  chapter  and  iiTth  aectkm 
of  the  Bi&/{tffr.  ,4niiquar.  of  tbe  ce\ebmed  Tabhcxut^  «a  iaqo^qI  ^  ^^  vaiiaanm 
irbo  barm  vrntten  upon  this  subjeet. 
•  These  observations  will  illuMrate  and  petViaps  decide  V\i*  ?\VLt^w»iv^«ft»tm\«%^ 
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dodbdess,  several  circumstantial  rites  and  ceremonies  ob- 
in  the  administration  of  this  sacrament,  for  the  sake 

order  and  decency.    Of  these,  however,  it  is  not  easy, 

JBor  perhaps  possible,  to  sive  a  certain  or  satisfactory  ac- 

jjlpunt ;  since,  upon  this  subject,  we  are  too  much  exposed 

%  the  illusion,  which  arises  from  confounding  the  customs 

iOf  the  primitive  times  with  those  of  succeeding  ages. 

^    iz.  Those  who  were  visited  with  violent  or  dangerous 

disorders,  sent,  according  to  the  apostle's  direc-      The  m. 

tion,*  for  the  nders  of  the  church,  and,  after  con-  •»«»*»'^ 

"fessing  their  sins,  were  recommended  by  them  to  the  di- 

line  mercy  in  prayers  full  of  piety  and  fervour,*  and  were 

also  anointed  with  oil.    This  nte  has  occasioned  many  de- 

btttes,  and  indeed  they  must  be  endless,  since  the  silence 

of  the  ancient  writers  upon  that  head  rendersit  impossible 

to  decide  the  matter  with  any  degree  of  certainty.    The 

anointing  the  sick  is  very  rarely  mentioned  in  the  ancient 

records  of  the  church,  tnough  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 

of  its  having  been  a  universal  custom  amon?  Christians.' 

%Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  enacted  any  law  con- 
eeimigfagtb^.  A  custom,  however,  prevailed  jr.^,^ 
imong  many  Christians  of  joining  abstinence  with  ^^"^ 
Am  prayers,  especially  when  they  were  engaged  in  affairs 
of  extraordinary  moment  and  importance."'  As  this  cus- 
tom wai^  authorized  by  no  public  law,  the  time  that  was 
to  be  employed  in  these  acts  of  abstinence  was  left  to 
everyone's  private  judgment,  nor  were  those  looked  upon 
as  criminal,  who  contented  themselves  with  observing  the 
ndes  of  a  strict  temperance,  without  goin^r  any  further.^ 
In  the  most  ancient  times  we  find  no  mention  of  any  pub- 
lic and  solemn  fasts,  except  upon  the  anniversary  of  Christ's 
c:rucifixion.  But,  in  process  of  time,  days  of  fasting  were 
introduced,  first  by  custom,  and  afterward  by  positive 
appointment ;  though  it  is  not  certain  what  those  days 
were,  nor  whether  they  were  observed  in  the  first  century. 
Those  notwithstanding,  who  affirm  that,  in  the  time  of  the 

li^  of  ■dmlnistering  baptism,  which  had  been  so  long  debated  among  the  learaedi 
lad  with  such  ardoar  and  vehemence  iSee  Bohmer,  Dissert.  li.  Juris  EecUs.y  6CO9 
a  also  Le  Clerc  Bibiioth.  Univcrselle  et  Historique,  tum.  iv.  p.  08. 

k  James  ▼  14. 

I  The  aecouiits  which  the  ancient  authors  have  ^iven  of  this  CDStom,are)  the  most 
•f  them,  collected  in  a  treatise  published  by  Laanoius,  De  tacrameniii  unetionis  infir- 
wurum^  cap.  i.  p.  444,  in  the  first  volume  of  bis  works.  Among  these  accounts  there 
•TO  Teiy  few  drawn  from  the  writers  of  the  first  ages,  and  some  passages  aftpUeahle 
to  thlBMul^0eU  hmve  been  omilted  by  that  learned  author. 
»  1  Cor.  viL  6. 

"'SeethoOkqthcniofMcrmat,  book  iii.  iSimiWtc<f.v.p.9a\,«»,*A\\.ol1f^\iTO\NNs 
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apostles,  or  soon  after,  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of  the 
week  were  observed  as  fasts,  are  not,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, destitute  of  specious  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  opinion.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCCRRINO  THE  DIVISIONS  AND  HERBS  IKS  WHICH  TROUBLED  THE  CHVICH 

DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  Christian  church  was  scarcely  formed,  when,  m 
8^^    different  placed,  there  started  up  certain  pretended 

SSUtfiSi***  reformers,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  simplidty 
•pouiei,       Qf  ^|j2^|.  rel^jion  which  was  taught  by  the  apostlei^ 

meditated  changes  of  doctrine  and  worship,  and  set  up  t 
new  religion  drawn  from  their  own  licentious  imagination!. 
This  we  learn  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  particula^ 
ly  from  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  where  we  find  that  some 
were  for  forcmg  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  a  con- 
formity with  the  philosopliical  systems  they  had  adopted,' 
while  others  were  as  studious  to  blend  with  these  doctrinei 
the  opinions,  customs,  and  traditions  of  the  Jews.  Seven! 
of  these  are  mentioned  by  the  apostles,  such  as  Hy  menieus, 
Alexander,Philetus,IIennogenes,Demas,andDiotrephe8; 
though  the  four  last  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  apostates 
from  the  truth,  than  as  corrupters  of  it.** 

II.  The  influence  of  these  new  teachers  was  but  incon- 
•Dd  pnw  in-  siderablt!  at  first.  During  the  lives  of  the  apostles, 
percepiibiT  theirattcmptstowardtheperversionof Chnstianltv 
were  attended  with  little  success,  and  the  number  of  their 
followers  was  exceeding  small.  They,  however,  acquired 
credit  and  strength  bv  degrees;  and  even  from  the  first 
dawn  of  the  gospel,  laid,  imperceptibly,  the  foundations  <rf 
those  sects,  whose  aninjosities  and  di.sputes  produced  af- 
terward such  trouble  and  perplexity  in  theChristian  church. 
The  true  state  of  these  divisions  is  more  involved  in  dark- 
ness than  any  other  part  of  ecclesiastical  history;  and  this 
obscurity  proceeds  partly  from  the  want  of  ancient  recordSf 

o  See  Beverege's  Vindiention  of  the  Canon,  io  the  second  volume  of  hiseditioo  of 
the  Apoiiolic  Fathe.r»i  p   i06. 

P  1  Tim.  vi.  20.     1  rim.  i.  3, 4.    Tit.  ill.  9.    Col.  ii.  8. 

^  2  Tim  il.  IB,  and  in  other  places.  Soe  a\»o  \\\e  «LCCU!nl«  ^iMouutA  ^ven  of  thoc 
men  by  VitriagtL,  Olnerv.  Saer.  lib.  'n .  cip.  W.  v-  ^^*  \VC\^^%^  Dt  hflbrcmardim  «e 
.  fpcsfai,  ^  i.  cap.  riU.  p.  84.    BuddeiUK  De  £ccl«tui  ^pottoluo^^n^.  *«  ."^^  Wl« V.%. 
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urdy  from  the  abstruse  and  unintelligible  nature  of  the 
[  Qoctrines  that  distinguished  these  various  sects;  and  finally, 
f  .from  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  those  who  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  the  accounts  of  them  which  are  yet  extant. 
Of  one  thing  indeed  we  are  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the 
most  of  tihese  doctrines  were  chimerical  and  extravagant 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  so  far  from  containing  any 
thing  that  could  recommend  them  to  a  lover  of  trutn,  that 
tiiey  rather  deserve  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  history  of 
human  delusion  and  folly/ 

III.  Among  the  various  sects  that  troubled  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  leading  one  was  that    Tbeiector 
of  the  gnostics.  These  enthusiastic  and  self  suffi-  ^*  ■^~''**^ 
dent  philosophers  boasted  of  their  being  able  to  restore 
mankind  to  the  knowledse^  gnosis^  of  the  true  and  Supreme 
Being,  which  had  been  Tost  in  the  world.    Thev  also  fore- 
told ue  approaching  defeat  of  the  evil  princwlej  to  whom 
they  attributed  the  creation  of  tlds  globe,  and  declared  in 
the  most  pompous  terms,  the  destruction  of  his  associates 
and  the  ruin  of  his  empire.    An  opinion  has  prevailed, 
derived  from  the  authonty  of  Clemens  the  Alexandrian, 
diat  the  first  rise  of  the  gnostic  sect  is  to  be  dated  after  the 
\    death  of  the  apostles,anaj>laced  under  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Adrian ;  and  it  is  also  alleged  that,  before  this  time, 
the  church  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity,  undisturbed  by 
dissensions  or  sects  ol  any  kind.     But  the  smallest  degree 
of  attention  to  the  language  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  not  to 
mention  the  authority  of  other  ancient  records,  will  prevent 
our  adopting  this  groundless  notion.    For,  from  several 
passa^s  of  the  sacred  writings,'  it  evidently  appears  that 
even  m  the  first  century,  the  general  meeting  ot  Christians 
was  deserted,  and  separate  assemblies  formed  in  several 
placesby  persons  infected  with  the  gnostic  heresy ;  though, 
it  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  per- 

'  Certain  aothors  huve  written  professedly  concerning  the  sects  that  divided  the 
church  in  this  and  the  following  century,  such  as  Ktigius  In  his  treatise,  De  htFresiar- 
tkiitai  Ayoitoliei  et  JlpostoUeo  proximi^  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1690,  and  also  in  the 
appendii  to  the  same  work,  published  in  1696.  Renatus  Vlassuet.  in  his  DissertationM 
pelsed  to  Irenseus,  and  Tillemont,  in  his  Mrmnircs pour  ttnur  a  rHt'sfoirede  rKs^lUe, 
Wttheae  aothors,  and  others  whom  we  shall  n<»t  mention,  have  rather  collected  the 
naterials,  from  which  a  history  of  the  ancient  seel;*  may  be  composed,  than  written 
their  history.  Hinckelman,  Thnmasiiis,  Dodwell,  Horhius,  and  Hasnage,  have  some 
of  them  promised,  others  of  them  attempted,  such  a  history ;  but  none  of  them  have 
inished  tois  useful  design.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished,tl]at  some  eminent  writcr,who, 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy  and  literature  is  also  possessed  of  a 
penetrating  and  anbiassed  judgment,  would  undertake  this  difficult,  but  inte resting 
work. 

MJohnii.  18.     ITim.  vi.20.    Col.  ii.8. 
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nicioufl  sect  was  not  conspicuous^  either  for  its  number  o^ 
its  reputation,  before  the  time  of  Adrian.  It  is  proper^ 
just  to  observe  here,  that  under  the  general  appellation  of  < 
gnostics  are  comprehended  all  those  who,  m  the  first  ■ 
ages  of  Christianity,  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
by  a  profane  mixture  of  the  tenets  of  the  oriental  pmlo8<K  v. 
phy,  concerning  the  origui  of  evil  and  the  creation  of  die 
world,  with  its  divine  truths. 

IV.  It  was  from  thLs  oriental  philosophy,  of  which  the  ' 

leading  principles  have  oeen  already  mentionedi 

K^^n^r  that  the  Christian  gnostics  derived  their  origin. 
pfaiio^phji  j£  jj  ^j^g  Qj^g  Qf  jjj^  ^jjjgf  tenets  of  this  philoso- 
phy, that  rational  souls  were  imprisoned  in  corrupt  mat- 
ter, contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Su])reme  Deity ;  theie 
were,  however,  in  this  same  system,  other  doctrines  whick 
promised  a  deliverance  from  this  deplorable  state  of  se^ 
vitude  and  darkness.  The  oriental  sages  expected  the  a^ 
rival  of  an  extraordinary  messenger  of  the  Most  Hi^h  upon 
earth  ;  a  messenger  invested  with  a  divine  authority,  en- 
dowed with  the  most  eminent  sanctity  and  wisdom,  and 
peculiarly  appointed  to  enlighten,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Ueing,  the  darkened  mmds  of  miserable  mo^ 
tals,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  chains  of  the  tyrants  and 
usur|)ers  of  this  world.  When,  therefore,  some  of  these 
philosophers  perceived  that  Christ  and  his  followers 
wrought  miracles  of  the  most  amazing  kind,  and  also  ai 
the  most  salutary  nature  to  mankind,  tliey  were  easily  in- 
duced to  beUeve  that  he  was  the  great  messenger  expected 
from  above,  to  deUver  men  from  the  power  of  the  mal^- 
nant  geniij  or  spirits,  to  which,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
the  world  was  subjected,  and  to  free  their  souls  from  the 
dominion  of  corrupt  matter.  Tiiis  supposition  once  ad- 
mitted, they  interpreted,  or  rather  corrupted,  all  the  pre- 
cepts and  (TOctriues  of  Clu-ist  and  his  apostles,  in  sudi  t 
manner,  as  to  reconcile  them  with  their  own  pernicious  te- 
nets. 

V.  From  the  false  principle  above  mentioned  arose,  as 
occadmii  ma.  it  was  but  uatural  to  expect,  a  multitude  of  sen- 
emST^^^r^  timcnts  and  notions  most  remote  from  the  tenor 
?iX«^itl'h.T  of  the  gospel  doctrines,  and  the  nature  of  its  pre- 
""*^  cepts.  Tne  gnostic  doctrine,  concerning  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  by  one  or  more  inferior  beings  of  an 
evil,  or  at  least  of  an  impevCecl  n^.V\iTe^  Ved  lV\al  «ect  to 

^/eny  the  divine  authority  of  tViebooVL&ol  Vivfc  O^i'Y^Aj^r 
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wnt,  whose  accounts  of  the  origm  of  things  so  palpably 
Mitraifficted  this  idle  fiction.  Through  a  frantic  aversion 
idiese  sacred  books,  they  lavished  their  encomiums  upon 
be  $erpenty  the  first  author  of  sin,  and  held  in  veneration 
HBe  of  the  most  impious  and  profligate  persons,  of  whom 
iuition  is  made  in  sacred  history.  The  pernicious  influ- 
Dce  of  their  fundamental  principle  earned  them  to  all 
orts  of  extravagance,  filled  them  with  an  abhorrence  of 
lotes  and  the  religion  he  taught,  and  made  them  assert 
hit,  in  imposing  such  a  system  of  disagreeable  and  severe 
nrs  upon  the  «^W8,  he  was  only  actuated  by  the  maUg- 
■nt  author  of  this  world,  who  consulted  his  o  wnglory  and 
Othority,  and  not  the  real  advantage  of  men.  Their  per- 
nasion  that  mtV  resided  in  matter^  as  its  centre  and  source, 
vevented  their  treating  the  body  "ivith  that  regard  that  is 
he  to  it,  rendered  them  unfavourable  to  wedlock,  as  the 
neans  by  which  corporeal  beings  are  multiplied,  and  led 
hem  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
nd  its  firi^ure  reunion  with  the  immortal  spirit.  Their  no- 
on, that  malevolent  genu  presided  in  nature,  and  that 
tMD  Ifaem  proceeded  all  diseases  and  calamities,  wars  and 
etolations,  induced  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
fmagic,  to  weaken  the  powers,  or  suspend  the  influences 
f  these  malignant  agents.  I  omit  the  mention  of  se- 
eral  other  extravagances  in  their  system,  the  enumera- 
on  of  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  character 
fa  compendious  history. 

VI.  The  notions  of  this  sect  concerning  Jesus  Cluist 
rere  impious  and  extravagant.  For,  thougn  tliey 
onsidered  him  as  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  Goil  li^^nt'c^m. 
cat  firom  the  pleroma^  or  habitation  of  the  Ever-  *»«^*»"'^ 
asting  Father,  for  the  happiness  of  miserable  mortals;  yet 
hey  entertained  unworthy  ideas  both  of  his  person  and 
offices.  They  denied  his  deity,  looking  upon  him  as  the 
5on  of  God,  and  consequently  inferior  to  the  Father;  and 
hey  rejected  his  humanity,  upon  the  supposition  thateve- 
y  thing  concrete  and  corporeal  is  in  itself  essentially  and 
Qtrinsically  evU.  From  hence  the  greatest  part  of  the 
[nostics  denied  that  Christ  was  clothed  with  a  real  body, 
»r  that  he  suftered  really^  for  the  sake  of  mankmd,  the 
lains  and  sorrows  which  he  is  said  to  have  sustained,  in 
he  sacred  history.  They  inaintamed  that  he  came  to 
lortaJ^  with  no  other  view,  than  to  deprive  the  tyY^xvU  oC 
^  world  of  their  hiSaence  upon  virtuous  ^ivA  Vv^weivr 
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self  into  those  systems  and  institutions  which  are  formed 
and  conducted  by  the  sole  powers  of  invention  and  fancy. 

X.  As  then  the  Christian  religion  was,  in  its  first  rise, 

corrupted  in  several  places  by  the  mixture  of  an 
Dofiiheus.     infipious  and  chimerical  philosophy,  with  its  pure 
and  sublime  doctrines,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  here 
the  heads  of  those  sects,  who,  in  the  first  century,  cast  ft 
cloud  upon  the  lustre  of  the  rising  cliurch.  Among  these 
many  gave  the  first  place  to  Dosithcus,  a  Samaritan.    It 
is  certain,  that  about'  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  a  man,  so 
named,  lived  among  the  Samaritans,  and  abandoned  that   f 
sect;  but  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  him  tend  to  show, 
that  he  is  improperly  placed  among  those  called  hereticff 
and  should  rather  be  ranked  among  the  enemies  of  Chsk- 
lianity.    For  this  delirious  man  set  himself  up  for  the 
Messiah,  whom  God  had  promised  to  the  Jews,  and  dis- 
owning,  of  consequence,  the  divine  mission  of  Christ, 
could  not  be  said  to  corrupt  his  doctrine." 

XI.  The  same  observation  holds  true  with  respect  to  Si- 

mon Magus.      This  impious  man  is  not  to  be 
Sir'^^SlJSJJ  ranked  among  those,  who  corrupted  with  their 
'  *»«*"«.      errors  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian 
doctrine :  nor  is  he  to  be  considered  as  the  parent  and 
chief  of  the  heretical  tribe,  in  which  point  of  hght  he  has 
been  mjudiciously  viewed  by  almost  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers.     Efe  is  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of 
those  who  were  enemies  to  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  Christianity.     For  it  is  manifest  from  all  the  records 
we  have  concerning  him,  that,  after  his  defection  from  the 
Christians,  he  retained  not  the  least  attachment  to  Christ, 
but  opposed  himself  openly  to  the  divine  Saviour,  and  as- 
sumed to  himself  blasphemously  the  title  of  the  supreme 
patoer  of  God."" 

XII.  The  accounts,  which  ancient  writers  give  us  of  Si- 

mon the  magician,  and  of  his  opinions,  seem  so 
iiu  history  different,  and  indeed  so  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  that  certain  learned  men  have  considered  them  as 
regarding  two  different  persons,  bearing  the  name  of  Si- 
mon ;  the  one  a  magician,  and  an  apostate  from  Christian- 
ity ;  the  other  a  gnostic  philosopher.  This  opinion,  which 
supposes  a  fact,  without  any  ottier  proof  than  a  seeming 

"  See  Basnaf^e,  HUtoire  dcs  Jnifi,  lib.  ii.  cap.  \\V\.TX\e\\.*SAmQii^  CnUq^vir  dp  U  Rv- 
'itioihfqut  diit  Auti'un  Eccletiastiqnti  de  Du  Pin,\ora.  \\\.  **.*v.  <\\\.  v-^^^^ 
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liflference  in  the  narration  of  the  ancient  historians,  ought 
not  to  be  too  lightly  adopted.  To  depart  from  the  autho- 
rity of  ancient  writers  in  this  matter  is  by  no  means  pru- 
i^it;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts 
already  mentioned,  whose  inconsistency  is  not  real,  but 
apparent  only.  Simon  was,  by  birth,  a  Samaritan,  or  a 
Jew ;  when  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Alexandria, ""  he 
nude  a  public  profession  of  magic,  which  was  nothing  very 
UDCommon  at  that  time,  and  persuaded  the  Samantans, 
hj  fictitious  miracles,  that  he  had  received  from  God  the 
power  of  commanding  and  restraining  those  evil  beings  by 
Rrhich  mankind  were  tormented.^  Having  seen  the  mira- 
des  which  Philip  wrought,  by  a  divine  power,  he  joined 
limself  to  this  apostie,  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
Dhrist,  but  with  no  other  design  than  to  receive  the  power 
»f  working  miracles,  in  order  to  promote  a  low  interest, 
ind  to  preserve  and  increase  his  impious  authority  over 
he  minds  of  men.  Then  St.  Peter  pointed  out  to  him  so- 
emnly  the  impiety  of  his  intentions,  and  the  vanity  of  his 
lopes,  in  that  severe  discourse  recorded  in  the  viiith 
chapter  of  the  ^^cts  of  the  Apostles  ;  then  the  vile  impostor 
lot  only  returned  to  his  former  ways  by  an  entire  defec- 
ion  from  the  Christians,  but  also  opposed,  wherever  he 
tame,  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  even  travelled  into 
lifferent  countries  with  that  odious  design.  Many  things 
ire  recorded  of  this  impostor,  of  his  tragical  end,  and  of 
he  statue  erected  to  him  at  Rome,  which  the  greatest  part 
>f  the  learned  reject  as  fabulous.  They  are  at  least  un- 
^rtain,  and  destitute  of  all  probability.' 

XIII.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Simon  was  in  the  class 
)f  those  philosophers,  who  not  only  maintauied  and  <ioc. 
:he  etermty  of  matter^  but  also  the  existence  of  an  *"^** 
ml  being,  who  presided  and  thus  shared  the  empire  of 
he  universe,  with  the  supreme  and  beneficent  Mind. 

*  Clementina  Jfomil,  ii.  p.  633,  torn.  ii.  PP.  ^Ipoxf. 
7  Acts  viii.  9,  10. 

*  See  Beaasobre,  Histoire  det  Manich.  p.  203,  39'J.  Van  Dalo'5  dissertation,  J)r 
^tahta  Simonis,  subjoined  to  his  discourse  concerning  the, ancient  oracles.  Dcllin- 
e'lDS,  Obtervat-  Sacr.  lib.  i.  Obsen'.  ixxvi.  p.  140.  Tilleinonti  Mrmoirr.s  pour  serrir  a 
^'Histvire  de  CKgliie,  toui.  i.  p.  3*10.  ^r  The  circumstances  of  Simon's  tragical  end, 
viz.  bis  having  pretended  to  dy,  by  a  miraculous  power,  in  order  to  nlense  tht*  em- 
peror Nero,  who  was  fond  of  magic  ;  his  falling  to  the  ground,  and  breaking  his 
limbs  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  his  putting  him- 
self to  death,  through  shame  and  despair,  to  have  been  thus  defeated  by  the  superior 
power  of  the  apostles ',  all  these  romantic  fiction"  have  derived  their  credit  from  a 
fet  €pf  ecclesiastical  writers,  wbo,  on  many  occasions,  prefer  the  marvelU\u  V^  ^v 
"hM,  as  favourable  to  a  system  of  religion,  or  rather  ?npeT<<\\\«M\,  vc\\\c\\  \fw\\v  Vitv^\ 
a<nn  fondly  *f/«oirn. 
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^  as  diere  was  a  ffood  deal  of  variety^  in  the  sentiments 
le  different  members  of  this  sect,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
le that  Simon  embraced  the  opinion  of  those  who  neU 
matter  moved  from  eternity  by  an  intrinsic  and  iiecea- 
activity,  had,   by  its  innate  force  produced  at  a 
in  period  of  time,  from  its  own  substance,  the  evil 
'mcfpu?  which  now  exercises  dominion  over  it,  with 
[  his  numerous  train  of  attendants.    From  this  per^ 
Icious  doctrine,  the  other  errors  attributed  to  him  coo- 
\mins  fate,  the  indifference  of  human  actions^  the  impmHy 
J  the  human  body,  the  power  ofmagicj  and  such  nke  ex- 
travagances, flow  naturally  as  ^om  tneir  true  and  gennin^^ 
lource/  But  this  odious  ma^cian  still  proceeded  to  n 
shocking  degrees  of  enormity  in  his  monstrous  fictioBS 
for  he  pretended,  that  in  his  person  resided  the  neates^ — \ 
and  most  powerful  of  the  divine  aons  ;  that  another  tfo^^ 
of  the  female  sex,  the  mother  of  all  human  souls,  dwe^^t 
in  the  person  of  his  mistress  Helena,^  and  that  he  came,b^-^ 
the  command  of  God,  upon  earth,  to  abolish  the  empir-^^ 
of  those  that  had  formed  this  material  world,  and  to  d^« 
liver  Helena  from  their  power  and  dominion. 
XIV.  Another  wrong  headed  teacher  named  Menander, 
a   Samaritan    also  by  birth,   appeared   in  thur 
ueMoiter.     century.    He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  by 
Simon ;  though  this  opinion  has  no  other  foundation,  than 
the  general  notion,  that  all  the  various  sects  of  the  gnos- 
tics derived  their  origin  from  that  magician;  and  this  notion 
is  entirely  groundless.  Be  that  as  it  will,  Menander  should 
rather  be  ranked  with  the  lunatics  than  with  the  heretics  of 
antiquity,  seeing  he  also  took  it  into  his  head  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  world  as  the  promised  Saviour.    For  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  testimonies  of  Irenaeus,  Justin,  and  Tertui- 
lian,  that  he  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  iBons  sent  from  the 
pleroma,  or  celestial  regions,  to  succour  the  souls  that  lay 

a  Thfi  dissertation  of  Ilorbius,  concerning  Simon  the  magician,  which  was  publisb- 
nd  not  long  ago,  in  the  Biblwth.  lltr.nsinhgica  of  Voigtius,  torn.  i.  part  iii.  P-  511, 
.«eems  preferable  to  any  thing  else  upon  that  subject,  though  it  ba  a  juvenile jner- 
ibmiance,  and  not  siifliciently  finished.  He  follows  the  steps  of  his  master  Tho- 
niasius,  who,  with  admirable  penetration,  discovered  the  tnie  source  of  that  multi- 
tude of  errors,  with  which  the  gnostics,  and  particularly  Simon,  were  so  dismally 
polluted.  Voigtiuii,  in  the  place  above  cited,  p.  607,  gives  a  list  of  the  other  authors 
who  have  made  any  mention  of  this  impostor. 

b  Some  very  learned  men  have  given  an  allegorical  explication  of  what  the  an- 
cient writers  say  concerning  Helena,  the  mistress  of  this  magician,  and  imagine  that 
'  -  "«fne  Helena  is  fignified  cither  matter^  or  <jiin7.     But  nothing  is  more  rnsy 

'*-♦  •slieht  fnnndii»\r>n*  \\\U  owmon  \«  WW . 
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gromiiig  under  bodily  oppression  and  servitude,  and  to 
myipfAin  them  against  the  violence  and  stratagems  of  the 
4enum8  that  hold  the  reins  of  empire  in  this  sublunary  world. 
As  this  doctrine  was  built  upon  the  same  foundation  with 
that  of  Simon  Ma^^us,  therefore  the  ancient  writers  looked 
upon  him  as  the  mstructer  of  Menander. 

TY.  If  then  we  separate  these  three  persons,  now  suc- 
cesstvely  mentioned,  from  the  heretics  of  the  first  3fiooia< 
centiuy,  we  may  rank  among  the  chief  of  the  '**°^ 
^hriftuin  sectaries,  and  particmarly  of  those  that  bear  the 
generalDameofgnostics,theNicolaitans,whomChristhim- 
self  mentions  witiiabhorrence,by  the  mouth  of  hisapostle."" 
It  is  fnief  indeed,  that  the  divine  Saviour  does  not  reproach 
Ihem  with  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the  deity,  but 
niith  the  licentiousness  of  their  practice,  and  the  contempt 
of  that  solemn  law  which  the  apostles  had  enacted,  Acts, 
XT*  SB,  against  fornication,  and  the  use  of  meats  offered  to 
idols.  It  IS,  however,  certain,  that  the  writers  of  the  second 
and  the  following  centuries,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Cle- 
mens, und  others,  affirm,  that  the  Nicolaitans  adopted  the 
sttitiments  of  the  gnostics,conceming  the  twoprindplea  of 
all  things,  the  leoft^,  and  the  origin  of  this  terrestrial  globe. 
Hie  authority  of  these  writers  would  be  entirely  satisfac- 
tory in  this  matter,  were  there  not  some  reason  to  imagine, 
that  they  confounded,  in  their  narrations,  two  sects  very 
different  from  each  other ;  that  of  the  Nicolaitans,  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelations ;  and  another  founded  by  a 
certain  Nicolaus,  in  the  second  century,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  gnostics.    But  this  is  a  matter  of  too  doubtful 
a  nature  to  justify  a  positive  decision  on  either  side. 

xvj.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  but  that  Cerinthus  may  be 
placed  with  propriety  among  the  gnostics,  though 
the  learned  are  not  entirely  agreed  whether  he  «„*nil;"c«- 
belongs  to  the  heretics  of  the  first  or  the  second  ""'**"»"' 
century.**  This  man  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  having  ap- 
plied himself  to  letters  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria,^  at- 
tempted at  length  to  form  a  new  and  singular  system  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  by  a  monstrous  combination  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the 
Jews  and  gnostics.    From  the  latter  he  borrowed  their 

r  Rev.  ii.  6,  14,  15. 

il  See  Sam.  Basnage,  AnnaL  Polit,  Eedts,  torn.  ii.  p.  6.    FaytVit,  KrUiircisiemtnt  mr 
IHistoire  Eceles.  dt*  deuxpnmiers  Siecles,  cap.  v.  p.  G4.    'lUe  opinion  of  these  tw* 
/earned  toea  is  opposed  by  Buddteus,  Dt  EccUt.  JlpodoUcay  ca^i.  v .  y.  AVi, 
^Tbeodoret.  IbM,  Hcertt.  lib.  ill  cap.  ii.  p.  219,  torn.  Vu.  o^. 
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plerama^  their  aansj  their  demiurge j  &c.  and  so  modifiec 
and  tempered  these  fictions,  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Ju* 
daism,  wnich  must  have  considerably  favoured  the  progreif 
of  his  heresy.  He  taught  "  that  the  creator  of  this  world 
whom  he  considered  also  as  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  oj 
the  Jewish  people,  was  a  being  endowed  with  the  great- 
est virtues,  and  derived  his  birth  from  the  Supreme  God  i 
that  this  being  fell,  by  degrees,  from  his  native  virtue,  and 
his  primitive  dignity ;  that  the  Supreme  Crody  in  conse 
quence  of  this,  determined  to  destrov  his  empire,  and  sent 
upon  earth,  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  ever  happy  and 
glorious  aanSj  whose  name  was  Christ ;  that  this  ChnM 
chose  for  his  habitation  the  person  of  Jesus,  a  man  of  the 
most  illustrious  sanctity  ana  justice,  the  son  of  Josepb 
and  Mary,  and  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dave^  entered 
into  him  while  he  was  receiving  the  baptism  of  John  it 
the  waters  of  Jordan ;  that  Jesus,  after  his  union  witi 
Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  /iL 
Jews,  and  was,  by  his  instigation,  seized  and  crucified  b^ 
the  Hebrew  chiefs ;  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  captiv^ 
Christ  ascended  up  on  liigh,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  aloa 
was  subjected  to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death."  Cc 
rinthus  required  of  his  followers,  that  they  should  wo] 
ship  the  father  of  Christ,  even  the  Supreme  God,  incoi:: 
junction  with  tlie  Son;  that  they  should  abandon  the  la^r- 
giver  of  the  Jews  ;  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  creator 
of  the  world ;  that  they  should  retain  a  part  of  the  Uw 
given  by  Moses,  but  should,  nevertheless,  employ  their 
principal  attention  and  care  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the 
precepts  of  Christ.  To  encourage  them  to  this,  he  promi- 
sed them  the  resurrection  of  this  mortal  body,  after  which 
was  to  commence  a  scene  of  the  most  exquisite  delights, 
(luring  Christ's  earthly  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  \vlnch 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  a  happy  and  never  ending  life 
in  the  celestial  world.  For  Cermthus  held,  that  Cindsl 
will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and,  renewing  his  formei 
imion  with  the  man  Jesus,  will  reign  with  his  people  iu 
the  land  of  Palestine  during  a  thousand  years. 

XVII.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  church  waj 

Thi-Naw-  troubled  with  early  disputes  concernine  the  law 

uZlZ^      of  iVloses,  and  the  Jewish  rites.  Those, Tiowever 

y^Tio^JZl  who  considered  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 

cu.,u  catwy.  j.jt^5  j^g  necessary  tx)  sa\\d.\\Q\i,  V\^.dwol^  \iv  tUij 

first  century,  proceeded  so  tar  w^  to  X^tq,^  oSS.  vJ\  cwvxsjw 
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idon  with  such  as  differed  from  them  in  this  matter. 
TUerefore  they  were  still  regarded  as  brethren,  though  of 
the  weaker  sort.    But  when,  after  the  second  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  under  the  emperor  Adrian,  these  zealots  for 
the  Jewish  rites  deserted  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians, and  established  separate  meetings  among  themselves, 
then  they  were  numbered  with  those  sects  who  had  de- 
parted fifom  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christ.  Hence  the  name 
Mazarenes  and  Ebionites,  by  which  the  iudaizing  Chris- 
tians were  distinguished  from  those  who  looked  upon  the 
Mosaic  worship  and  ceremonies  as  entirely  abolished  by 
the  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth.    We  shall  only 
observe  further  under  this  head,  that  though  the  Naza- 
lenes  and  Ebionites  are  generaUy  placed  among  the  seqts 
of  the  apostolic  age,  yet  they  really  belong  to  me  second 
cenbuy,  which  wa3  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence 
aiaaect. 
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PART  I. 

'     BXTEBlfAI.  BISTORT  OF  TBB  CSVBCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

fCBEllINO  TBB  PROSPEROUS  EITENTS  THAT  HAPPEffED  TO  THJB  CHURCH 

DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

bf  this  century  the  Roman  sceptre  was,  for  the  most 
;,  swayed  by  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate  tim  •»•  or 
I.  Trajan,  though  too  eagerly  bent  upon  the  '**•  '^"*' 
suit  of  glory,  and  not  always  sufficiently  attentive  to 
conduct,  nor  prudent  in  his  measures,  was  nevertheless 
owed  with  many  virtues,  and  the  predominant  lines  of 
character  were  clemency  and  benevolence.    Adrian 

of  a  more  harsh  and  untractable  temper ;  yet  very  far 
ideserving  the  reputation  of  a  wicked  or  unjust  prmce. 
was  of  a  mixed  character,  chargeable  with  several 
IS,  and  estimable  on  account  of  many  excellent  qualities. 
)  Antonines  were  illustrious  models  of  humanity,  good- 
s,  and  sublime  virtue^  Severus  himself,  in  whose  cha- 
er  and  disposition  such  an  unexpected  and  disadvan- 
tous  change  was  effected,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
;n,  unjust  toward  none,  and  even  the  Cmistians  were 
ted  by  him  with  equity  and  mildness. 
r.  This  leni^  of  the  emperors  was  singularly  advanta- 
us  to  those  christians  who  lived  under  the  Ro-  Tb«  progrM 
t  sceptre;  it  suspended  sometimes  their  suffer-  Sl^'tSS 
I,  and  alleviatea  the  burden  of  their  distresses.  •"****"• 
',  though  edicts  of  a  severe  nature  were  issued  out 
inst  them,  and  the  ma^strates,  animated  by  the  priests 
by  the  multitude,  shed  their  blood  with  a  cruelty  which 
[uently  exceeded  even  the  dictates  of  the  most  barba- 
3  laws,  yet  there  was  always  some  remedy  that  ac- 
ipanied  these  evils,  and  softened  their  severity.    Trap 

however  condenmable  in  other  respects,  on  account 
is  conduct  toward  the  Christians,  w^s  yet  ex^c;^4)V^'^ 
^preaentations  that  Plmy  the  young^t  fS^^^^^^^V!^ 

bid  all  search  iode  made  after  them. 
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hibited  all  anonymous  libels  and  accusations,  by  wli 
the  Christians  had  so  often  been  perfidiously  exposec 
the  greatest  sufferings/  Antoninus  Pius  went  so  far  a 
enact  penal  laws  against  their  accusers/  And  others, 
various  acts  of  beneficence  and  compassion,  defeu( 
them  from  the  injurious  treatment  ©f  the  priests  and  p 

1>le.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  in  this  century, 
imits  of  the  church  were  considerably  enlarged,  and 
number  of  converts  to  Christianity  prodigiously  augme 
ed.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  we  have  the  most  respecta 
and  authentic  testimonies,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancien 
testimonies,  whose  evidenee  and  authonty  are  every  yn 
superior  to  the  vain  attempts  which  some  have  made 
obscure  and  weaken  them/ 

ill.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  particularly  the  diffen 
countries  on  wnich  the  light  of  celestial  truth  fi 
inw»^*i?"nl  rose  in  this  age.   The  ancient  records  that  yet; 
"fi'^Iirl.'.is-  main,  do  not  give  us  information  sufficient  to  i 
^^'  termine  that  matter  with  certainty ;  nor  is  it, ; 

deed,  a  matter  of  much  importance.  We  are,  howev 
assured  by  the  most  imexceptionable  testimonies,  t] 
Clirist  was  worshipped  as  God,  almost  thoughout  1 
whole  east,  as  also  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Cel 
liritons,  and  manv  other  nations  f  but  wliicli  of  them  i 
ccived  the  gospel  in  the  first  century,  and  wliich  in  t 
second,  is  a  question  unanswerable  at  this  distance  of  tin 
Panta^nus,  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  is  said 
have  conveyed  to  the  Indians  the  knowledge  of  Chri 
But  afler  an  attentive  examination  of  the  account  wU 
Eusebius  gives  of  tliis  matter,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
Indians  were  certain  Jews,  inhabitants  of  the  llap 
Arabia,  whom  Bartholomew  the  apostle  had  before 
structed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  For  accordi 
to  the  accoimt  of  St.  Jerome,  Panta^nus  found  among  tl 
people  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  they  had  receiv 
from  Bartholomew  their  first  teacher. 

IV.  The  Christian  religion,  having  penetrated  among  t 

a  Sec  niny*8Pni8t1eii,  hook  x.  let.  xevUi. 
■    Ku&ebiu:i  Ecrl.  UuL  lib.  it.  cap.  xiii.  p.  126. 

c  See  Moyle's  Utters  concerning  the  lliuiKleiing:  lefjion,  wiili  vbe  i«;ioarks  vib 
Dt.  M(»sbeiiii  bas  HUiic^ed  to  bis  Latin  tniiislatioii  of  tbeni.publisbcd  at  the  end  ( 
work,  entitled,  H^ntegma  Dintrt,  ad  Umictiorts  Dueipiinat  pertinent      See  also 
fUUofue  belweeif  Justin  Martyr  and  Try\il\o  the  Jew,  ^.^1. 
^^Jnnmns  couir.  Httru,  KL.  i.  cap.  x.  '£eTtn\Uaii  adv.  Judaoi^cav-'sVi.  ^.^1- 
c'S»wbh»t  UoimEtcitt,  book  v.  c.  i.  3oroin«  CataU  ^iti^7J&ccU.«.«.iaK«* 
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xauls,  seems  to  have  passed  from  thence  into 
bit  part  of  Germany  which  was  subject  to  the  JJ*  ^7,,'j 
Etomans,  and  from  thence  into  Britain.'  Certain  ««^"»»»- 
Qerman  churches,  indeed,  are  fondly  ambitious  of  den- 
riiK  their  origin  from  St.  Peter,  and  from  the  companions 
ofthe  other  apostles.  The  Britons  also  are  willing 
Id  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  Bede,  that  in  this 
century,  and  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  their 
kiBg  Lucius  addressed  himself  to  Eieutherus  the  Roman 
pontiff,  for  doctors  to  instruct  him  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  having  obtained  his  request,  embraced  the  gospel.*^ 
But  after  jdi,  these  traditions  are  extremely  doubtful,  and 
ire,  indeed,  rejected  by  such  as  have  learmng  sufficient  to 
weigh  the  credibility  of  ancient  narrations. 

V.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  licht  of  Christianity  may 
have  reached  Transalpine  Gaul,  now  called  canrer.i«sor 
France,  before  the  conclusion  ofthe  apostolic  age,  ^^^^ 
either  by  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  themselves,  or  their 
inuDediate  successors.  But  we  have  no  records  that 
niention  with  certainty  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  in  this  part  of  £urope  before  the  second  century. 
FMhinus,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  zeal,  set  out  from 
Ajsia  in  company  with  Irena^us  and  others,  and  laboured 
in  the  Christian  cause  with  such  success  among  the  Gauls» 
that  churches  were  established  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  of 
which  Pothinus  himself  was  the  first  bishop.^ 

VI.  The  writers  of  this  century  attribute  tliis  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  to  the  power  of  God,  to  the 
energy  of  divine  truth,  to  the  extraordmary  gifts,  J "lh?*NJw 
which  were  imparted  to  the  first  Christians,  and  '^"'■«»«°»- 
the  miracles  and  prodigies  that  were  wrought  in  their  be- 
half, and  at  their  command  ;  nor  do  they  ascribe  almost  . 
any  part  ofthe  amazing  success  that  attended  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  to  the  intervening  succours  of  human 

f  Umnus,  Bebelius,  and  otl)ers,have  written  learnedly  concerning  the  origin  ofthe 
German  churches,  which  Icrtoliian  ami  Irenxus  mention  as  eroiied  in  this  century. 
Add  to  these,  the  ample  illustrntions  of  this  subject,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Liron's 
iiiiug;ularitit  Histor.  tt  Litter.  tooA.  iv.  p.  1U3  The  celebrated  Oom.  Calmet  has  ju- 
ificiouily  refuted  the  common  and  popular  accounts  of  ibe  first  Christian  doctors  in 
Germany,  in  his  Hitt.  de  la  Lorraine,  torn.  i.  DUt.  rur  Irs  BctqiAu  dt  Treves,  part  iii. 
iv.  See  also  Bollandus,  Act.  Smictor.  p.  922.  Hontheim  DUu  dt  Mra  Episcop.Trevir. 
torn.  i.  Hist.Trevir, 

t  See  Uiber  jiniiq>  Ecela.  Britann.  cap.  i.  p.  7 ;  at  also  Godwin,  De  cotwernmt 
BriiaruL  cap.  i.  p.  7,  and  Rapin*»  Histor jf  of  England. 

hSeo  tbm  epittlm  oi  Petrna  de  Marca,  concerning  the  finl  ni%  qH  GbMaM&eq  >a^ 
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means  or  secon.1  causes.    But  this  is  carr^'ing  the  matter 
too  far.    The  wisdom  of  human  counsels,  and  the  usefiil 
efforts  of  learning  and  prudence,  are  too  inconsiderately 
excluded  from  this  account  of  things.  For  it  is  beyond  afl 
doubt,   that  the  pious  diligence  and  zeal,  with  which 
many  learned  and  worthy  men  recommended  the  sacred 
writings,  and  spread  them  abroad  in  translations,  whidi  • 
rendered  tliem  useful  to  those  who  were  Ignorant  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  written,  contributed  much  to 
the  success  and  propagation  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Latin  versions  of  tliese  sacred  books  were  multiplied  bj  i 
the  pious  labours  of  the  learned  with  particular  diligence, 
because  that  language  was  now  more  universal  than  anj 
other.'     Among  "these  versions,  that  which  was  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  ItaKc,  obtained  universally  the 
preference,  and  was  followed  by  the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and 
Ethiopic  versions,  whose  dates  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with 
certainty.*" 

vii.  Among  the  obstacles  that  retarded  the  progress  of  ! 
cbriiium     Christianity,  the  impious  calumnies  of  its  enemies 
bSc^reful  were  the  most  considera])Ie.     The  persons,  the 
•"*•  characters,  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  first 

Christians  were  most  unjustly  treated,  tind  most  pertidious- 
ly  misrepresented  to  the  credulous  miihitude,  who  were 
restrained  by  this  only  from  emb racking  the  gospel.  Those 
therefore,  wlio  by  \heiv  apolo/felic  writings  in  favour  of  the 
Christians  destroyed  the  poisonous  infhience  of  detrac- 
tion, rendered,  no  doubt,  s^igtial  service  to  the  doctrine  o( 
Christ,  by  removing  the  chiei' impediment  that  retarded  ita 
progress.  Nor  were  the  writings  of  such  as  combated  with 
success  the  am  ient  heretics  without  their  use,  especially 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  church.  For  the  insipid  and 
extravagant  doctrines  of  these  sectaries,  and  the  gross  im- 
moralities with  which  thov  were  chargeable,  were  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  C^hristian  religion,  by  disgusting 

i  See  Augiistin.     De  doclrina  Christiana.  lib.  ii.  rnp.  xi.  p.  85,  edit.  Calixt. 
It  Sec  Jo.  (lutllob.  Cariicov.  C>t/i>af arra  ^cf    I'wf.  [».  «73. 

\[j'  I  Nothinic  more  injurious  can  bo  coiueivrd  than  the  terms  of  contempt,  indig. 
nation,  and  reproach,  which  the  heathens  employed  iueiprrMsing  their  hatred  against 
the  Christiansi  who  were  called  by  them  atheitii,  because  they  derided  i\\r  he^lh^n 
polytheism  ;  mai;irtfiru,  becnuie  they  wrought  miracle^ ;  stlf-muidtrtn,  because  ibey 
suffered  martyrdom  cheerfully  for  the  truth ;  kattrt  of  the  tight,  liecause,  to  avoid  Wait 
fur^ofthe  persecutions  raised  against  theni,  they  were  forced,  at  first,  to  hold  tU  «ir 
ro/igious  aaaeiablies  in  the  night ;  with  a  muUiludQ  %A  oWict  \%tiQTii\v\ou«  «V^^^\&^  ^• 
ployed  again§t  them  bv  Tacitus,  Suetoniut,  C«\saB,  Ilc.    ^tm  ^Xi^tfiiianL^  AmSmcw^Ib 
^/"/Ae  Cniifimi  CAnrcA,  book  i.  cap,  ii.,p.5. 
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nany  at  whatever  carried  the  Christian  name.  But  when 
it  was  known,  by  the  writings  of  those  who  defended 
Christianity,  that  these  corrupt  heretics  were  held  in  aver- 
son,  instead  of  being  patronized  by  the  true  followers  of 
Christ,  then  the  clouds  that  were  cast  over  the  religion  of 
Jesus  were  dispersed,  and  the  prejudices  that  had  been 
nised  against  it  were  fnlly  removed. 

Till.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  express,  how  much 
(he  nuracuUius  powers  and  extraordinary  gifts 
which  were  displayed  in  the  ministry  of  the  first  ^l^^i^ 
heralds  of  the  gospel,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  "^  ^^"^ 
hounds  of  the  church.  These  gifts,  however,  which  were 
chren  for  wise  and  important  reasons,  began  gradually  to 
dumnish  in  proportion  as  the  reasons  ceased  for  which 
they  were  conferred.    And,  accordingly,  when  almost  all 
nations  were  enlightened  with  the  truth,  and  the  number 
of  Christian  churches  increased  daily  in  all  places,  then 
the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  began  graduall;^  to  decrease. 
It  appears,  at  me  same  time,  from  unexceptionable  testi- 
monies, that  the  other  extraordinary  gifl;s  with  which  the 
omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  the  Most  High  had  so  richly 
endowed  the  rising  church,  were  in  several  places  conti- 
nued during  this  century.*" 

IX.  We  cannot  indeed  place,  with  any  degree  of  certain- 
ty, among  the  effects  of  a  miraculous  power  yet 
remaining  in  the  church,  tlie  story  of  the  Christian  TrThe^liSri! 
UmoUf  who  by  tlieir  prayers  drew  from  heaven  a  ^«""«**5»"" 
r&^shing  shower  upon  the  army  of  Marcus  Antoninus, 
ready  to  perish  with  thirst,  when  that  emperor  was  at  war 
with  the  Marcomanni.  This  remarkable  event,  which 
gaveto  the  Christians,  to  whom  it  was  attributed,  the  name 
of  the  thundering  legion^  on  account  of  the  thunder  and 
B^htning  that  destroyed  the  enemy,  while  the  shower  re- 
nved  the  fainting  Romans,  has  been  mentioned  by  many . 
writers.  But  whether  it  was  really  miraculous  or  not,  has 
been  much  disputed  among  learned  men.  Some  think 
that  the  Christians,  by  a  pious  sort  of  mistake,  attributed 
this  unexpected  and  seasonable  shower,  which  saved  the 
Boman  army,  to  a  miraculous  interposition ;  and  this  opi* 
iifen  is  indeed  supported  by  the  weightiest  reasons,  as  well 
as  by  the  most  respectable  authorities.'' 

^  FHknaer,  JDg  dmu  miraeuituis,   Spencer,  Not.  ad  Grig,  contra  Cdraot^  ^•^^^^ 
HBiBMA/af,  Origimm  ti  JinHqvtUat.  ChrisUanar.  torn.  i.  p.  d^,te, 
^X^^  'T*^*'*  "  '^  </e«irous  to  know  what  leirned  men  \i».v«  «\\«n^  «%VlQk^<&nR 
«M»  carfeaf  qae$tha,  aaj  cofURUt  Witsios's  IHttcrtat.  dc  Lesumft  FoiwipaMftitos 
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X.  Let  US  distinguish  what  is  doubtful  in  this  storv»  front 
uor«  ihaD  that  wliich  is  certain.    It  is  certain,  that  the  Ro. 
iiubkMM.       ^jjm  army,  enclosed  by  the  enemy,  and  reduced 
to  the  most  deplorable  and  even  desperate  condition  by  the 
thirst  under  which  they  languished  in  a  parched  desert, 
was  revived  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  rain.     It  is  ako 
certain,  that  both  the  heathens  and  the  Christians  looked 
upon  this  event  as  extraordinary  and  miracidous ;  the  for- 
mer attributing  it  to  Jupiter,  Mercury,  or  the  power  of  ma- 
gic ;  the  latter  to  Christ,  mterposing  thus  unexpectedly,  m 
consequence  of  their  prayers.  It  is  still  further  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  a  considerable  number  of  Christians  served  at 
this  time  in  the  Roman  army,  and  it  is  extremely  protui- 
ble,  that,  in  such  trying  circumstances  of  calamity  and  dis- 
tress, they  implored  the  merciful  interposition  and  succours 
of  their  God  and  Saviour.  And  as  the  Chiistians  of  these 
times  looked  upon  all  extraordinary  events  as  miracles, 
and  ascribed  to  their  prayers  all  the  uncommon  and  singu- 
lar occurrences  of  an  advantageous  nature  that  happened 
to  the  Roman  empire,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  that 
upon  the  present  occasion,  they  attributed  the  deliverance 
or  Antonmus  and  his  army  to  a  miraculous  interposition 
wliich  they  had  obtained  u-om  above.    But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  it  is  an  invariable 
maxim,  universally  adopted  by  the  wise  and  judicious,  thai 
no  events  are  to  be  esteemed,  miraculous,  which  may  be 
rationally  attributed  to  natural  causes,  and  accounted  foi 
by  a  recourse  to.  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence 
and  as  the  unexpected  shower,  which  restored  the  ezpi 
rinj^  force  of  the  Romans,  may  be  easily  explained  withon 
rising  beyoiid  the  usual  and  ordinary  course  of  nature,  th 
conclusion  is  manifest ;  nor  can  it  be  doubtful  in  whf 
light  we  are  to  consider  that  remarkable  event. 

which  is  subjoined  to  his  JEgyptiaea^  in  defence  of  this  miracle;  as  also  what  u  alhfa 
against  it  by  Dan.  Larroquei  in  a  discourse  upon  that  subject,  subjoined  to  the  M 
versaria  Sacra  oi  Matt.  Larroquc,  bis  father.  But  above  all,  the  controTersy  betwM 
Sir  Peter  King*  and  Mr.  Walter  Moyle  upan  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  the  attemlM 
of  the  curious )  and  likewise  the  dissertation  of  the  learned  Jablonski|  inserted  u  lb 
eighth  volume  of  the  Miscellanea  LeiptUn$iaf  p.  417,  under  the  tHIe  of  Spicilegium  i 
Lcgione  Pulminatrice,  This  last  mentioned  author  investigates,  with  great  acuteaea 
the  reasons  and  motives  which  induced  the  Christians  to  place  so  inconsider^d; 
this  9h9W€r  in  the  list  of  miracles. 

D7  *  It  U  by  mlitalie  thai  Dr.  Motbeim  coDfooudi  Sir  Peter  Kias:,  h>rd  dmeeUor  of  Eogtand  with  A 

ptnaa  ivbo  arried  oa  ibe  controveny  with  Viay\Q  coowxxkVti^  ttae  tlMCMicrbit  !«««».      Iliyli 

mdweimry  irju  Atr.Kioff,  ■  clereyioaii,  rector  of  Tom^vbi^mmi  iMm,  wttid^^i«iVb»^M»  «&>&»  W( 

«Atf«lia  of  clM  ftnow cteaeellor**  who  bore  hUnanM.  ae«>ii«^«*»«»«A^«^  ^!*5^!2!^ 
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XI.  The  Jews  were  visited  with  new  calamities,  first  un- 
to: Trajan,  and  then  under  Adrian,  when  under 

Srdliiim  avWl 
fhe  Jtw* 


tbe  standards  of  Barcochebas,  who  gave  himself  .uiu-hur  ut 


yat  for  the  Messiah,  they  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  sedition,  prodigious 
Munbers  of  that  miserable  people  were  put  to  the  sword, 
ind  a  new  city,  called  iElia  Capitolina,  was  raised  upon 
he  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  into  which  no  Jew  was  permitted 
!d  enter."*  This  defeat  of  the  Jews  tended  to  confirm,  in 
KHae  measure,  the  external  tranquillity  of  the  Christian 
jiurch.  For  that  turbulent  and  perfidious  nation  had 
litherto  oppressed  and  vexed  the  christians,  not  only  by 
>resenting  every  where  to  the  Roman  magistrates  com- 
ilaints  and  accusations  against  them,  but  also  by  treating 
hem  in  the  most  injurious  manner  in  Palestine,  and  the 
leighbouring  countries,  because  they  refused  to  succour 
hem  against  the  Romans.  But  this  new  calamity,  which 
ell  upon  that. seditious  nation,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to 
ixercise  their  malignity  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  as 
bey  hflMl  formerly  done. 

zii.  Among  other  accessions  to  the  splendour  and  force 
€  the  growing  church,  we  may  reckon  the  learned 
md  iDj^nious  labours  of  those  philosophers  and  ^!',!l;;^*t!! 
iterate  who  were  converted  to  Christianity  in  ^'^''*^»"»»y- 
his  century.  I  am  sensible  that  the  advantages  arisin{ 
xom  hence  to  the  cause  of  true  religion  will  be  disputes 
ly  many ;  and  indeed,  when  the  question  is  thus  proposed, 
irhether,  upon  the  whole,  the  interests  of  Christianity  have 
yarned  or  lost  by  the  writings  of  the  leanied,  and  the  specu- 
atk>DS  of  philosophers,  that  have  been  employed  m  its 
tefence,  I  confess  myself  incapable  of  solving  it  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  For  nothing  is  more  man^est  than  this 
aruth,  that  the  noble  simplicity  and  dignity  of  religion  were 
ttdly  corrupted  in  many  places,  when  the  phflosophers 
t>lended  their  opinions  ^vitii  its  pure  doctrines,  and  were 
audacious  enough  to  submit  that  divine  system  of  faith  and 
mety  to  be  scrutinized  and  modified  by  the  fallible  rule  of 
unperfect  reason. 

"  Jii^tiu  Mart.  Vial,  utm  Tryphooe,  p.  49. 279 
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(HAPTKIl  II. 

CSAOEA^l/lG    illK    CAriMlTOi:S    K VENTS    WHICH    HAPrENbD    TO   THE    CUURCtf  i 

IS    THIS    CENTVKV. 

(.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  were  no  laws 
in  force  against  tlie  Christians  ;  for  the  senate  had 
-uiTm  Kr  annulled  the  cruel  edicts  of  Nero,  and  Nerva  had 
Twjan.  abrogated  the  sanguinar}'  laws  of  his  predecessor 
Doniitian.  iiut  notw  ithstanding  this,  a  horrid  custom  pre- 
vailed of  persecuting  the  Christians,  and  even  of  puttin|{ 
them  to  death,  as  often  as  a  bloody  ])riesthood,  or  an  out* 
i*ageous  populace,  set  on  by  them,  demanded  their  destruc- 
tion. Ilence  it  happened,  that  even  under  the  reign  of 
the  good  Trajan,  popular  clamours''  were  raised  against 
the  Christians,  many  of  whom  feU  victims  to  the  rage  of  a 
merciless  multitude.  Such  were  the  riotous  proceedings 
that  happened  in  liithynia,  under  the  administration  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  wtio,  upon  that  occasion,  wrote  to  tlie 
emperor,  to  know  in  what  manner  he  was  to  conduct 
Iiimself  toward  the  Christians.  The  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Trajan  amounted  to  this,  ^'  that  the  Christians 
were  not  to  be  officiously  sought  trfter^'^  but  that  such  as 
were  accused  and  convfcled  of  an  adherence  to  Christiami^ 
were  to  be  put  to  death,  as  wicked  citizens,  if  they  did  not 
return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors." 

u.  This  edict  of  Trajan,  being  registered  among  the 
public  sind  solemn  laws  of  the  Roman  empire,  set 
tI^ju*  «Ai«  bounds  indeed  to  the  fury  of  those  who  persecuted 
lo  iii..j.  ^jj^  Christians,  but  was,  however,  the  occasion  of 
martyrdom  to  many,  even  under  the  best  emperors.  For, 
us  often  as  an  accuser  appeared,  and  tlie  person  accused 
of  an  adherence  to  Christianity,  confessed  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  the  only  alternative  then  was  apostacy  or  death, 
since  a  magnanimous  perseverance  in  tlie  Christian  faith 
was,  according  to  the  edict  of  Trajan,  a  capital  crime« 
And  accordin^y  the  venerable  and  aged  Simeon,  son  of 
Cleophas,  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  by  this  very  kw 
crucified  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  formed  against 
him  by  the  Jews.'  By  the  same  law  also  was  the  great  and 
pious  Ignatius,  bishop  of  .Vntioch,  ordered  by  Trajan  him- 

pFuHbius,  llisi.  Ecc/cs.  lib,  iii.  cap.  xxxiV.  v.'VC)^. 

//  See  PUuy'a  ietters,  book  x.  let.  xcvii.  and  xu\m.  yi\v\v:.Vi  \miln*  \««a  ^{^\>)stot&t^Vy<) 
2nanjr  leutmed  mcu,  such  as  Vossiua,  Bohincr,Ua\0Lvim,\ie\3L\n»Sk,>6a»VcWc«tt. 
'  JUihcbiuB,  Jiitt,  Ecel^.  lib.  iii.  ciiy.  xausii-p.  ^v>»- 
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elf  to  expire-in  the  Roman  tlieatre,  exposed  to  the  rapa- 
ity  of  furious  beasts  ;*  for  as  the  law  denounced  simply 
leath  to  such  as  were  convicted  of  an  attachment  to  Christy 
he  kind  of  punishment  was  left  by  the  legislator  to  the 
iioice  of  the  judge. 

III.  Such  of  the  Christians  as  could  conceal  their  pro- 
ession  were  indeed  sheltered  under  the  law  of  p^rscutiou 
[Vajan,  which  was,  therefore,  a  disagreeable  re-  ""**"  ^**"'*°* 
Iraint  upon  the  heathen  priests,  who  breathed  nothing  but. 
iiry  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  oflice  of  an  ac- 
suser  was  also  become  dangerous,  and  very  few  were 
lisposed  to  undertake  it,  so  that  the  sacer<lotal  craft  was 
low  inventing  new  methods  to  oppress  the  Christians.  The 
aw  of  Trajan  was,  therefore,  artfully  evaded  under  the 
«ign  of  his  successor  Adrian.  The  populace,  set  in  mo- 
ion  by  their  priests,  .demanded  of  their  magistrates,  with 
me  voice,  during  the  public  games,  tlie  destruction  of  the 
Christians ;  and  the  magistrates,  fearing  that  a  sedition 
might  be  the  consequence  of  despising  or  opposing  these 
popular  clamours,  were  too  much  disposed  to  indulge  them 
m  their  request.  During  these  commotions,  Serenus  Gra- 
manus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  represented  to  the  emperor  how 
barbarous  and  unjust  it  was  to  sacririce  to  the  furj^-  of  a  law- 
less multitude,  persons  who  hm]  been  convicted  of  no  crime. 
Nor  was  his  wise  and  eq  litahlc  remonstrance  without 
effect;  for  Adrian,  by  an  e^iict  issued  out  to  these  magis- 
trates, prohibited  the  pulti!Jg  tiie  Christians  to  licath,  unless 
they  were  regularly  ac<Misetl  and  coiivicuxl  of  ciimes  com- 
Bntted  against  tlie  laws  ;  and  this  edict  appears  to  have 
been  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  law  of  Trajan.*  The  mo- 
deration of  the  emperor  in  tliis  edict  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  owmg  to  the  admirable  {fpologies  oi  Quadratus  and 
Aristides,  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  which  were  every 
way  proper  to  dispel  the  angr}-  prejndices  of  a  nund  that 
had  any  sense  of  equitv  and  hunianil\  left.  But  it  was 
not  from  the  Komans  alone,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ 
were  to  feel  oppression  ;  Barcocliebas,  the  fictitious  king 
of  the  Jews,  whom  Adrian  afterward  defeated,  vented 
against  them  all  his  fury,  because  they  refused  to  join  liis 
tandards,  and  second  his  rebellion," 

»  See  the  ^cta  Mntfyrii  /£r»rr/irt#i/,  published  by  Riiiiirirt.  anc^  nlso  m  the  collection  cj 

^  Apo9toHe  Fathers. 

t  Compare  Eua^iaa,  Hist.  Errfcx.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  with  IiuVA\\\w>\v4  ad  EAitto  T?^\1vc\v , 

CAris/iofiaf^  p.  78. 

Ju'tin  Mnrt.  .^jto/oqia  trnwda,  p.  72,  edit.  Colon . 
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IV.  The  law  of  Adrian,  according  to  its  natural  senses* 
Tbt  pcne.  seemed  to  cover  the  Christians  from  the  fury  oft 

A^SZi^^  their  enemies,  since  it  rendered  them  punishable 
'^  on  no  other  account  than  the  commission  of  crimes^ 
and  since  the  magistrates  refused  to  interpret  their  reliraon 
as  the  crime  mentioned  in  the  imperial  edict.  Therefore 
their  enemies  mvented  a  new  method  of  attacking  then^ 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  even  by  accusing  then 
of  impiety  and  atheism.  This  calumny  was  refuted  in  an: 
apology  for  the  Christians,  presented  to  the  emperor  bjr 
Justin  Martyr,  in  consequence  of  which  this  equitable  prince 
ordered,  that  all  proceedings  against  them  should  lie  re- 
gulated by  the  law  of  Adrian."^  This,  however,  was  not 
sufficient  to  suppress  the  rage  of  blood-thirsty  persecution ; 
for,  some  time  after  this,  on  occasion  of  some  earthquakei 
which  happened  in  Asia,  the  people  renewed  their  violence 
against  the  Christians,  whom  they  considered  as  the  authors 
ot  those  calamities,  and  treated  consequently  in  the  most 
cruel  and  injurious  manner.  The  emperor,  informed  of 
these  unjust  and  barbarous  proceedings,  addressed  an  edict 
to  the  whole  province  of  Asia,  in  which  he  denounced  , 
capital  punishinent  against  such  as  should,  for  the  future, 
accuse  the  Christians,  without  being  able  to  prove  them 
guilty  of  any  crime." 

V.  This  worthy  prince  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aure* 
Tbe  pen«cu.  Uus  Aiitoumus  thc  philosopher,  whom  most  writers 
MiTrrl^AMo.  havc  cclcbrated  beyond  measure,  on  account  of 
'"""*■  his  extraordinary  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  not, 
however,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  that  we 
luust  look  for  the  reasons  of  these  pompous  encomiums; 
for  here,  the  clemency  and  justice  of  that  emperor  suffer  a 
strange  eclipse.  He  did  not,  indeed,  revoke  the  edict  of 
Antoninus  Pins,  or  abrogate  the  laws  which  the  preceding 
emperors  had  enacted  in  favour  of  the  Christians  ;  but  he 
did  what  was  equally  pernicious  to  them.  Without  exami- 
ning impartially  their  cause,  he  lent  an  easy  and  attentiye 

^  EnPcliiB?,  Uht.  EccUsAxh.  W.  cap.xxvi.  p.  K8. 
EiiH'Kiu?,  i/fJC^  EccUs.Wh.  iv.  cap.  xiii.  p.  1526.    ITT  It  is  proper  to  be  obierved, 
that  tlic  worJ  crime,  in  scvernl  former  edicts,  had  not  been  tiiiriciently  determined  in 
It"  M jollification ;  ^o  tJiat  wb  find  the  eupmiet  of  the  CliristianSi  and  evcntlie  Koman  ma.— 
gristniiuf, apply injf  this  term  to  tli*-  {.rolPi-ion  oj  Chrj.-i..>ri  ly.     liul  ihe  equitable  edic^'t 
y  th;^  good  emperor  decided  tliiit  point  on  the  side  of  humanity  nn<l  Ju«t:ce,  aa  appears 
rnni  th«.  Ititer  he  addressed  to  thf  province  of  Asia,  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  Chris  - 
'•i^j-S  au'i  which  conclude?  with  the  \\i\\uyk  xwi  w.rvNv  ;  "  '^^  wu\  o'a^^^w  ^S^*  ^«a\>\T«^ihar%. 
thV^^^  *'**  Christian?,  and  accuse  them  mc\€\y  on  (kccoual  ol  vWvi  «\\»>«a^\fk^^Vm^ 
,-,.     /*'*«*«ccl  bedischarpod,  though  he  is  (ouuA  Vo  Vh»  ai  C\\w\\4I\,vw\\Yv%%c.c^wkV»V" 
-  aeti  nccorUuij:  to  the  rigour  of  the  U^r 
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Mr  to  all  the  most  viniletit  insinuations  of  their  enemies, 
gad  more  especially  to  the  malignant  calumnies  of  the  phi- 
losophers, who  accused  them  of  the  most  horrid  crimes, 
ud  the  most  monstrous  impiety,  and  charged  them  with 
renewing  the  shocking  feast  of  Thyestes,  and  the  inces- 
tuous amours  of  the  Theban  prince.  So  that,  if  Ave  except 
tint  of  Nero,  there  was  no  reign  under  which  the  Chris- 
tiins  were  more  injuriously  and  cnielly  treated,  than  under 
that  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Marcus  Aurelius ;  and  yet 
Aere  was  no  reign  under  which  such  numerous  and  victo- 
nous  mologies  were  published  in  their  behalf.  Those 
vhich  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Tatian  drew  up, 
opon  this  occasion,  are  still  extant. 

▼I.  Thisemperor  issued  out  against  the  Christians,  whom 
hp  regarded  as  a  vain,  obstinate,  and  vicious  set  of  The  eoimi 
0ien,  edicts,'  which,  upon  the  whole,  were  very  STth^cK?*. 


mjust ;  though  we  do  not  know,  at  this  distance  u^.  "^^ 
of  time,  their  particular  contents.      In  consequence  of 
these  imperial  edicts,  the  judges  and  magistrates  received 
the  accusation  which  even  slaves,  and  the  vilest  of  the 
perjured  rabble,  brought  against  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
jbdthe  Christians  were  put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and 
were  condemned  to  meet  death  in  the  most  barbarous 
fonos,  notwithstanding  their  perfect  innocence,  and  their 
persevering  and  solemn  denial  of  the  horrid  crimes  laid  to 
fteir  chaige.     The  imperial  edicts  were  so  positive  and 
express  against  innicting  punishment  upon  such  of  the 
Christians  as  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  that  the  corrupt 
judges,  who  through  motives  of  interest  or  popularity,  de- 
sired their  destruction,  were  obliged  to  suborn  false  accu- 
sers to  charge  them  with  acfions,  that  might  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  laws.     Hence  many  fell  Wctims  to 
cruel  superstition  and  poj)ular  fury,  seconded  by  the  cor- 
nmtiou  of  a  wicked  magistracy,  and  the  connivance  of  a 
pmice,  who,  with  res])ect  to  one  set  of  men,  forgot  the 
principles  of  justice  and  clemency  which  directed  his  con- 
duct towards  all  others.    Among  these  victims,  there  were 
many  men  of  illustrious  piety,  and  some  of  eminent  leani- 
ng and  abilities,  such  as  the  holy  and  venerable  Polycarp, 
^Uhop  of  Smyrna,  and  Justin  Martyr,  so  deservedly  re- 
Owned  for  his  erudition  and  philosophy.*    Many  church- 

^SeeMelitoap.  Kitscb.  //is/,  Kccla.  lih.  iv.  cap,  xxvi.  p.  147. 

\A  full  account  of  their  martyrdom  is  to  be  found  in  Ihc  va\\nib\o  "WqtVi  t^^  ^'Qlwv^t^*. 

ftfled.  ^^/a  Sineera  Marft/rum. 
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■ 

es,  particularly  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  during  this  violent  persecution,  whicii 
raged  m  the  year  177,  and  will  be  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  memory  of  the  prince  by  whose  order  it  was  carried   I 

on/  J 

VII.  During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  Christians  suf* 
Their  Rtate  fercu  vcry  little ;  no  general  persecution  raged 

SSfJiiair  against  them;   and   any  cruelties   they  endured 
sswrufc       ^vere  confined  to  a  small  number,  who  had  newly 
abandoned  the  pasran  superstitions.**    But  the  scene  chan- 
ged towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  when  Sevenw 
was  declared  emperor.    Then  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the  other  . 
provinces,  were  died  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  as  appears 
from  the  testimonies  of  Tertulliaii,  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
and  other  writers.    Those  therefore  are  not  to  be  follow- 
ed, who  affirmed,  that  the  Christians  suffered  nothing  under 
Severus  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  centur}^  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  cruel  edicts  of  this  emperor  against 
their  lives  and  fortunes.     For,  as  the  imperial  laws  against 
the  Christians  were  not  abrogated,  and  the  iniquitous  edicts 
of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Antoninus  were  still  in  force,  ther* 
was  a  door,  of  consequence,  open  to  the  fury  and  injustice 
of  corrupt  magistrates,  as  often  as  they  were  pleased  to  e>^- 
ercise  them  upon  the  church.     It  was  this  series  of  calami' 
ties,  under  which  it  groaned  toward  the  coiickLsion  of  th^ 
second  century,  which  engoged  TertiiUian  to  write  hi^ 
apology,  and  several  other  books,  in  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

VIII.  It  is  very  easy  to  account  for  the  sufferings  and 
The  aiinm  calauilties  with  whic^h  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were 
?.rrJi«ir*^'  loaded,  when  we  consider  how  they  were  black- 
tiieiD  udiou..  ^y^pj  j^^^j   rendered   odious  by  the    railings,  the 

calumnies,  and  libels  of  the  heatiien  priests,  and  the  other 
defenders  of  a  corrupt  and  most  abomiiial)le  system  of  su- 
perstition,  Ttie  injurious  imputations,  tlie  horrid  charges 
of  which  we  took  notice  above,  are  nu  iitioned  by  all  those 
wiio  have  written  in  defence  of  the  Christians,  and  ought, 
indeed,  to  stand  always  upon  record,  as  a  proof  both  of 
the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  their  adversaries.  No- 
tiling  can  be  more  frivolous  and  insignificant  than  the  ob- 

a  Snc  thfi  letter  of  the  Christians  at  Lyons  concerning  lliis  persecution,  Trhicb  is  to 
be  found  in  Eusebiua's  l  rrksiastical  History,  book  v.  ch.  ii.  us  also  in  Fox\  Marturolozv, 

*  EuMbiuj'i  Hirf.  EccUft,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  IPl,  cap.  xvi.  p.  1R3.  cap.  xviii.  p.  186. 


lis  which  the  most  (amous  defenders  of  |>agaiu8m  op« 
i  to  the  truth  of  Christianity  at  this'time ; ^d  such 
pe  a  convincing  proof  of  tins  assertion^  have  only  to 
fe  ai^guments  of  Celsus  on  that  subject.  This  phh 
itt  wrote  against  the  Christians  during  the  reign  of 
By  and  was  admirably  refuted,  in  the  mllowing  cen- 
by  Origen,  who  represents  him  tfs  an  epicurean,  a 
ce  whidi  has  been  almost  generally  followed,  where* 
mpears,  with  the  titpiost  probabihty,  that  1^  was  a 
lie  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  Ammonius/  Be  that 
riUt  Celsus  was  a  trifline  caviller/as  is  manifest  from 
liiMer  of  Origen ;  nor  do  his  wrkings  against  Chria- 
J.  jefre  any  other  purpose,  than  to  show  his  malig- 
tod  illiberal  turn  oi  mind. 

BtO  the  rhetorician,  and  Crescens  the  cynic  philcMp^ 
Unde  also  some  wretched  attempts  M;ainst.  CmB' 
%    The  efforts  of  the  former  are  on^  known  by  > 
If^^lltioo  tW  is  made  of  them  by  Minutius  Felix  ;;^ 
1^  .enterprises  of  the  latter  were  confined  to  a  yehe- 

md  for  the  ruin  of  the  Christians,  and  a  virulent  pei^ 
n of  Justin  Martyr,  which  ended  inthe  cruel  death 
I;  emment  saint/ 


^^  Dr.  Lardner  does  not  think  it  potsiblSfibat  Celiof  oould  hav«  .,.«• 

it  of  Ammonias ;  sipce  the  former  lij ed  and  wrote  in  the  leeond  oentnry,  wliaiv- 

Hir  did  not  flourish  before  Uie  third.    And  indeed  we  learn  from  Origta  him* 

ha  icoew  of  two  only  of  the  name  of  Celsus,  one  who  liyed  in  the  time  of  Nero^ 

Bthar  hi  the  reign  of  Adrian,  and  afterward.    The  latter  was  the  j^iiloeophffr 

It  agahist  Christianity. 

ite,  p.  266,  edit.  Heraldi. 

a  fiSart.  Jpologia  seeunda,  p«  21.    Tattan,  0ml.  emUra  Orwemt  p.  72»  edit. 
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COiiChKKlSii    THt:    blATL   OF   LETTERS    AND   PHILOSOPHY    DLKING   TUM 

CENTURY. 


i 


I.  Under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  letters  and  philosophy  came 
Tiie  <tite  of  forth  from  the  retreat  where  they  had  languished 
leaniiiiff.  Juniig  the  savage  tyranny  of  his  predecessarSy 
and,  by  the  auspicious  protection  of  this  excellent  priiiGe^ 
were  in  some  measure  restored  to  their  former  lustre.} 
This  happy  revolution  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  in- 
deed but  of  a  short  duration,  as  it  was  not  supported  bf 
the  following  emperors,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  averse 
to  literary  pursuits.  Even  Marcus  Antomnus,  who  8a^ 
passed  them  all  in  learning,  gave  protection  and  encott' 
ragement  to  the  stoics  alone,  and  after  the  example  of  that 
supercilious  sect,  treated  the  art^  and  sciences  with  in£t 
ference  and  contempt/  And  here  we  see  the  true  reason 
why  the  writers  of  this  century  are,  in  general,  so  mvA 
inferior  to  those  of  the  former,  in  point  of  elegance  afid  I 
purity,  eloquence  and  taste. 

II.  It  must  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  de- 

generacy of  erudition  and  taste  did  not  amouut 
^-**™^"'"'  to  an  utter  extinction  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
For  even  in  this  centur}',  there  were,  both  amons  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  men  of  eminent  genius  and  abmties, 
who  set  off,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  the  learning 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.    Among  the  learned  Gre- 
cians, the  first  place  is  due  to  Plutarch,  a  man  of  vast 
erudition,  whose  knowledge  was  various,  but  indigested, 
and  whose  philosophical  taste  was  corrupted  by  tlie  skepti- 
cal tenets  of  the  academics.     There  were  likewise,  in  all 
the  more  considerable  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  rheto- 
ricians, sophists,  and  grammarians,  who,  by  a  variety  of 
learned  exercises,  seemed  zealous  in  forming  the  youth  to 
their  arts  of  eloquence  and  declamation,  and  in  rendering 

^  Pliu.  epist.  lib.  iii.  ep.  18. 

7  In  the  first  book  of  his  meditations,  6  7.  IT 
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lliem  fity  by  their  talents  and  their  acquisitions,  to  be  use- 
ful to  their  country.  But  the  instruction  acquired  in  these 
schools  was  more  specious  than  solid;  and  the  youth  who 
xeceired  their  education  in  them,  distinguished  themselvfs 
at  their  entrance  upon  the  active  stage  of  life,  more  by 
empty  declamation,  than  by  true  eloauence ;  more  by 
pompous  erudition,  than  by  wisdom  and  dexterity  in  the 
nanaeement  of  pubUc  affairs.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  tiutt  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  though  agreeable 
to  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  times,  which  was  incapable, 
faaenSij  speaking,  of  perceiving  the  native  charms  of 
linith,  yet  Ml  into  contempt  among  the  prudent  and  the 
iise^  who  held  in  derision  the  knowledge  and  education 
bat  were  acquired  in  their  auditories.  Beside  the  schools 
low  mentioned,  there  were  two  public  academies  in  the 
SBipire;  the  one  at  Rome,  founded  by  Adrian,  in  which 
kU  the  sciences  were  taught ;  and  the  other  at  Bery tus  in 
fhenicia,  which  was  principally  destined  for  the  education 
if  the  youth  in  the  science  of  law.'' 

ni.  Many  philosophers  of  all  the  different  sects  flourish- 
id  at  tids  time,  wnose  names  we  think  it  not  ^^^^^^  . 
laceasary  to  mention.^  Two,  however,  there  were 
if  such  remarkable  and  shining  merit,  as  rendered  them 
sal  ornaments  to  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  the  medita- 
bus  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the  manual  of  Epictetus 
hundantly  testify.  These  two  great  men  had  more  admi- 
ers  than  disciples  and  followers ;  for  in  this  century,  the 
boicid  sect  was  not  m  the  highest  esteem,  as  the  rigour 
nd  austerity  of  its  doctrines  were,  by  np  means,  suited  to 
le  diissolute  manners  of  the  times.  The  Platonic 
choob'  were  more  frequented  for  several  rea- 
lms, and  particularly  for  these  two,  that  their  moral  pre- 
epts  were  less  rigorous  and  severe  than  those  of  the  stoics, 
nd  their  doctryies  more  conformable  to,  or  rather  less 
^compatible  with,  the  common  opinions  concerning  the 
;ods.  But  of  all  the  philosophers,  the  Epicureans  ^^^^^^ 
snjoyedthe  greatest  reputation,  and  had  undoubt- 
^the  greatest  number  of  followers,  because  their  opinions 
tended  to  encourage  the  indolent  security  of  a  voluptuous 
and  eflfeminate  hfe,  and  to  banish  the  remorse  and  terrors 

• 

'*  Srr  the  mediiationt  of  M.  Antoninus  Look  i.  {  7»  1<> 

. '  Justin  Mart.  Diakg.  ewn  Tr^phnne,  opp.  p.  21 8,  ^r.    AV c  find  also  mauy  of  tU*'*- 
ilogopben  mentioned  in  the  meiUtatioDS  of  the  cmwror  Mr*^'--  .^nVowtiw . 
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that  haiirit  vice,  and  naturally  incommode  tlie  wicked  in 
their  sensual  pursuits.'' 

iv.  Towara  the  conclusion  of  tliis  century,  a  new  sect  of 

Tb*  ri«r  of  philosophers  arose  of  a  suddefi,  spread  with  anui- ' 
uje  hew  I'laio-  zing  rapidity  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ntgjp*-  jjqjjjjjjj  Empire,  swallowed  up  almost  all  the 
^thcr  sects,  and  was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  Alexandria  in  feg}lrt,  which  had  been  for  a 
long  time  tne  seat  of  learning,  and  as  it  were,  the  centre  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  gave  birth  to  this  neir 
philosophy.  Its  votaries  chose  to  be  called  Platonics: 
though  far  from  adhering  to  all  the  tenets  of  Plato,  they 
4rollected,  from  the  difierent  sects,  such  doctrines  as  th^ 
thought  conformable  to  truth,  and  formed  thereof  one  gene- 
ral system.  The  reason  then,  why  they  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  title  of  platonics,  was,  that  they  thou^ 
the  sentiments  of  Plato,  concemuig  that  most  noble  part  of 
philosophy,  which  has  the  Deity,  and  things  invisible,  for 
its  objects,  much  more  rational  and  subUine,  than  those  cl 
tlie  other  philosophers. 

v.  What  gave  to  this  new  philosophy  a  superior  air  of 
reason  and  dignity,  was  the  unprejudiced  spirit  of  candour 
and  impartiaUty  on  which  it  seemed  to  be  founded.  TUs 
recommended  it  particularly  to  those  real  sages,  whofe  m- 
f|uiries  were  accompanied  with  wisdom  and  moden&ni| 
and  who  were  sick  of  those  an*ogant  and  contentious  secti, 
which  required  an  invariable  attachment  to  their  particii- 
hir  systems.  And,  indeed,  nothing  could  have  a  mor6  en- 
gaging aspect  than  a  set  of  men,  who,  abandoning  all  car 
vil,  and  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  any  party,  professed 
uearching  after  the  truth  alone,  and  were  ready  to  adopt,* 
from  all  tne  different  systems  and  sects,  such' tenets  as  thmr 
thought  agreeable  to  it.     From  hence  also  they  were  cali- 

caiw  alio  ed  Eclectics.  It  is,  however,  to.  be  observed,  as 
Eckcii«.  y^Q  hinted  in  the  former  section,  that  though 
these  philosophers  were  attached  to  no  particular  sect,  yet 
they  preferred,  as  appears  from  a  variety  of  testimonies,  the 
sublime  Plato  to  all  other  sages,  and  approved  of  the  most 
of  his  opinions  conceniing  the  Deity,  the  miiverse,  and  the 
human  soul. 
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Vf«  This  new  species  of  Platonism  was  embraced  hy 
nch  of  the  Alexandrian  Christians  as  were  desi-    xbeirdii. 
nus  to  retain,  with  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  ^"Jdhruii" 
ifae  title,  the  dignity,  and  the  habit  of  philoso-  ^»'''-«*«»^ 
^hers.    It  is  also  said  to  have  had  the  particular  approba- 
tion of  Athenagoras,  Pantsenus,  Clemens  the  Alexandrian, 
ttid  all  those  who,  in  this  century,  were  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  public  school,^  which  the  Christians  had  at. 
jUexandria.    These  sages  were  of  opinion  that  true  philo* 
i^^hiif^  the  greatest  and  most  salutary  gift  of  God  to  mortals, 
was  scattered  in  various  portions  through  all  the  different 
fiects  ;  and  that  if  was,  consequently,  the  duty*  of  every 
wise  man,  and  more  especially  of  every  Christian  doctor, 
to  either  it  from  the  several  corners,  where  it  lay  dispersed, 
and  to  employ  it,  thus  reunited,  in  the  defence  of  religion, 
and  in  destroying  the  dominion  of  impiety  and  vice.     The 
Christian  Eclectics   had   this   also  m  common  with  the 
others,  that  they  preferred  Plato  to  the  other  philosophers, ' 
and  looked  upon  his  opinions  concel*ning  God,  the  human 
soul,  and  things  invisible,  as  conformable  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

VII.  This  philosophical  system 'underwent  some  chan* 

S8t  when  Ammouius  Saccas,  who  taught,  with  Tb«newme. 
5  highest  applause,  in  the  Alexandrian  School,  ILT^^J^'' 
about  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  laid  the  louii-  i^diiJJlwi. 
dations  of  that  sect  which  was  distinguished  by  "'»**^»^^- 
the  name  of  the  new  Platonics.  This  learned  man  was 
bom  of  Christian  parents,  and  never,  perhaps,  gave  up  en- 
tirely the  outwarcl  profession  of  that  divine  religion  in 
vrhich  he  had  been  educated. '"    As  his  genius  was  vast. 

iThe  title  and  tlijpiity  of  philosophers  dcliolittl  fo  much  thrir?  lionrst  men,  thai. 
fhOD^  tliey  were  udvaiicci.1  in  the  rhurfli  to  Ihr  rank  of  prohylors,  thoy  wonkl  n<»?. 
abtnJoQ  the  philosopher's  rioal'.  Sec  Ori-^cn,  Jlpisf.  ad  Knscbium^  loin.  1.  opp.  p.  U 
AiUt.de  la  Rue. 

83*  ■»  Porphyr}',  in  hi?-  Ihirtl  book  against  the  Chri^tian.s  m.iintnins,  that  Ammoniui 

deserted  the  Chriaticin  relig;ioa,  and  went  over  to  )>n.j:aniiim  as  soon  as  lie  came  in  tlia*. 

time  of  life,  when  the  niiml  is  capable  of  inakiu^  a  wise  and  judiciou?  choice.     Kuac  • 

bias,  oo  the  other  hand,  denies  this  assertion ;  maintains  that  Ammonius  pcri$ever<rd 

eoutaDtly  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  ib  followed,  in  thi:i  opinion,  by  Vale* 

lias,  Bayle,  Ba^nos^e,  and  others.     The  learned  Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  tliat  Eusebiu^i 

confounded  together  two  persons,  who  bore  the  name  of  Aninioni<..->,  one  (»f  whom  wa^ 

aChriitian  writer,  and  the  other  a  heathen  philo.-iophor.     See  Fabric,  Bihlioth.  Grcrea^ 

lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  1.09.     The  truth  of  the  mailer  scenic  to  have  been,  that  Ammonium 

Saccas  was  a  Christian,  who  adopted  with  such  dexterity  the  doctrines  oi  the  pu^i^aa 

philoiMiphy,  a.t  to  appear  a  Christian  to  the  Christians,  and  a  pa^an  to  the  pa^ani.     See 

Bracket's  UisUrin  Critica  Phiiusophi<r.,yo\.i\,i\vn\  \\\.     5>ince  the  first  edition  of  thit 

work  was  published,  the  learned  Dr.  Larduer  has  mniatained,  not  without  a  certain  de-^ 

gree  cf  Dsperityf  which  is  unusual  in  his  valuable  writiiii;i,llve  ovuviovv  of  F^^tv^m^ 

VJf^  Eusebius,  and  particularly  against  Dr.  Mmheim .     Sec  \vu  ColU ctiwi  of  Hj((U[K«k 

*ir.AB!v>>f  Tr^ff'mmief.  vnl  Hi, p.  i9s,  Ac.     Dr.  M<nbeim  vjm otvcfe 0?  Oi^wm'ft^^^waiii 
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and  comprehensive,  so  were  his  projects  bold  and  sin^idanv 
For  he  attempted  a  general  reconciliation  or  coalition-of 
all  sects,  whetner  philosophical  or  religious,  and  taught  a 
doctrme,  which  he  looked  upon  as  proper  to  unite  them 
all,  the  Christians  not  excepted,  in  the  most  perfect  harmo^ 
ny.  And  herein  lies  the-  difference  between  this  new  sect 
and  the  Eclectics,  who  had,  before  this  time,  flourished  in 
Egypt.  The  Eclectics  held,  that  in  every  sect  there  was 
a  mixture  of  goo<l  and  bad,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and 
accordhigiy,  they  chose  and  adopted  out  of  each  of  them, 
such  tenets  as  seemed  to  them  conformable  to  reason  and 
truth,  and  rejected  such  as  they  thought  repugnant  to  bodu 
Ammonius,  on  the  contrary,  inaintamed,  that  the  great . 

{principles  of  all  philosophical  and  rehgious  truth  were  to  be 
bund  equally  in  all  sects ;  that  they  differed  from  eadi 
other  only  in  their  method lof  exprcsshig  them,  and  in  some 
opinions  of  little  or  no  importance  ;  and  that,  by  a  proper 
'  interpretation  of  their  respective  sentiments,  they  might 
easily  be  united  into  one  body.  It  is  further  to  he  observ- 
ed, that  the  j)roj>ensity  of  Ammoiiius  to  sui^ularity  and 
paradox,  led  him  to  inuintaiu,  that  all  the  Oehtile  religions, 
and  even  the  Oliristiau,  were  to  be  illustrated  and  explained 
by  the  j)rinciples  of  this  universal  philosophy;  but  that,  in 
order  to  this,  the  fables  of  the  priests  were  to  be  removed 
from  paganism,  and  the  connnents  and  interpretations  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  I'roni  Christianity. 

viii.  This  arduous  design,  which  Ammonius  had  formed 

.^.     .  ,   of  bringing  about  a  coalition  of  all  the  various 

AmnMnbaor  phuosoplucal  sccts,  aud  all  the  different  systems 

tckciic  piii-   of  religion  that  prevailed  in  the  world,  required 

many  difficult  and  disagreeable  things  in  order  to 

its  execution.   Every  particular  sect  and  religion  must  have 

Willi  Fabricius. and  he  niiiintainod  it  iii  a  <lisseiJ:itioii,  J.)r  trrhsia  iurbata per  rtJcenHon$. 
Plalortiros;  but  he  aficrvanl  fuw  nMiH)i»  lo  ch;»ii^c  liis  nsiml.  These  re  a:»oD9  maybe 
sceu  in  his  book.  Dr.  rrbns  ChristiuhOium  ante  Com/.  .Vc^f.  p.  281,  &c.  They  indeed 
wei^  little  with  Dr.  LarJncr,  who,  however,  op|>o.HC:i  nothing  to  them  hut  mere  asser- 
tions, uusupiiortcd  by  the  Miudlcst  glimps^o  of  cv  idcuco.  Tnr  tlic  letter  of  Ori^en  he 
quotes  from  Ku!*ebius,  is*  so  tar  from  proving*  that  Ammonius  wa!>  merely  a  heuthen  phi* 
losopher,  and  not  a  Ciirii-tian.  that  il  woiiM  ii:ji  bo  Miirii;iciit  to  demonstrate  that  there 
was  ever  euch  a  perMiu  as  Ammnuius  in  iho  wi.rkl ;  riucc  h<:  i?  not  so  much  as  named 
iu  that  k'tter.  But  ulluwin;;  witii  \'ulf>iu.-:  that  it  is  Ammonius  whom  Origen  has  in 
riow,  when  he  talks  uf  the  i)hiloi>ophicul  maTitcT  iVom  whom  he  and  Heraclas  reoeived 
instruction,  it  secm>  vnry  whim<^;(:al  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  Ammonius  was  no 
Chribtiau.  Xhc  couUtiou  iHrtwcrn  riatunism  and  Christianity,  in  the  <ccond  and  third 
centuries,  is  k  fact  too  fully  proved  to  be  rendered  dubious  by  mere  aiHrmations.  The 
notion*  therefore,  of  two  peri<on.'«  Viearing  the  name  oi  Ammonius,  the  one  a  heathen 
phiJoaoplicryas\d  t(ie  other  a  Christian  wriUY^of  "vcYncV  V>T.VAT^i&fet  ««e.ta%  w^  ^«ftk^ 
ivy/5  Ujpob  lifjjtle  more  than  au  hypotli^sW  formed \otev\o\«  ^tiSxeoLToaKri  doSnc^N?;. 
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[imbxbI  of  its  ^loctrines  curtaMed  or  distorted,  before  it  could 
into  the  general  mass.    The  tenets  of  the  philoso* 

tn,  the  simerstitions  of  the  heathen  priests,  the  solemn 
times  of  Christianity,  were  all  to  suffer  in  this  cause, 

'md  forced  all^ories  were  to  be  subtly  employed  in  remo- 
fkig;'  the  difficulties  with  wiiich  it  was  attended.     How  this 

.  vast  project  was  effected  by  Ammonius,  the  writings  of  his 
^faciples  'and  followers,  that  yet  remain,  abundantly  testify. 
h  Older  to  the  accomplishing  his  purpose,  he  supposed 
that  true  philosophy  derived  its  origin,  and  its  consis- 
tency from  the  Eastern  nations ;  that  it  was  taught  to  the 
Igyptians  by  Hermes ;  that  it  was  brought  from  them  to 
tke  Greeks,  by  whose  vain  subtilties,  and  utigious  disputes, 
it  was  rendered  somewhat  obscure  and  deformed  ;  but 
was,  however,  preserved  in  its  original  purity  by  Plato, 

,.  who  was  the  best  interpreter  of  Hermes,  and  of  the  other 
oriental  sages.    He  m'^tntained,  that  all  the  different  reU- 
gknif  that  prevailed  in  the  world,  were,  in  their  original 
mtimity,  conformable  to  the  genius  of  this  ancient  jmilo- 
800%^;  but  that  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  sym- 
bols and  fictions,  under  which,  according  to  the  Eastern 
•,  the  ancients  deUvered  their  precepts   and  their 
es,  were,  in  process  of  time,  erroneously  imderstood 
bo&by  priests  ancl  people  in  a  literal  sense  ;  that,  in  con- 
aequence  of  this,  the  invisible  beings  and  demons,  whom 
the  Supreme  Deity  had  placed  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
universe,  as  the  ministers  of  his  providence,  were,  by  the 
suggestions  of  superstition,  converted  into  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped with  a  multiplicity  of  vain  ceremonies.     He  there- 
fore mnsted,  that  all  the  religions  of  all  nations  should  be 
restored  to  their  original  punt^,  and  reduced  to  their  pri- 
mitiye  standard,  viz.  "the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  East;** . 
and  he  affirmed,  that  this  his  project  was  agreeable  to  the 
intentions  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  sole  view,  in  descending 
upon  earth,  Avas  to  set  bounds  to  the  reigning  superstition^ 
to  remove  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  religions  of  all 
nations,  but  not  to  abolish  the  ancient  theology  from 
whence  they  were  derived. 

IX.  Taking  these   principles   for  granted,  Ammonius 
adopted  the  doctrines  which  were  received  in     itscbier 
Elgypt,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  education,  con-  "***^'* 
cermng  the  universe  and  the  Deity ^  considered  as  constitu- 
ting one  great  whole  ;  as  also  concemmg  iVie  etenvit^ 
ja/'  the  icorldj  the  nature  of  sotdsy  tke  mpire  of  Profm- 
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dence^  and  the  government  of  this  world  by  defnans.  ^  For  it  j 
is  more  evident,  that  the  Egyptian  philosophy,  which  was 
said  to  be  derived  from  Hermes,  was  the  basis  of  that  of 
Ammoniiis  ;  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  of  modem  Plato-, 
nism  ;  and  the  book  of  Jamblicus,  concerning  the  tnygto*  - 
ries  of  the  Egyptians^  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  ^ 
Ammonius,  therefore,   associatcid  the  sentiments  or  the , 
Egyptians  with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  which  was  easflji , 
done  by  adulterating  some  of  the  opinions  of  the  latter,  and  , 
forcing  his  expressions  from  their  oovious  and  natural  sense. 
And,  to  finish  this  conciliatory  scheme,  he  so  interpreted 
the  doctrines  of  the  other  philosophic<il  and  religious  sects» 
by  the  violent  succours  of  art,  invention,  and  allegory,  thit 
they  seemed,  at  lengtli,  to  bear  some  resemblance  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Platonic  systems. 

X.  To  this  monstrous  coalition  of  heterogeneous  doc- 
trines, its  fanatical  author 'added  a  rule  of  life  and 
disciiHii^of  manners  which  cairied  an  asi)ect  of  high  saQctity 
and  imcommon  austenty.  He,  mdecd,  permit- 
ted the  people  to  live  according  to  the  lawsof  their  countrjr, 
and  the  dictates  of  nature  ;  but  a  more  sublime  rule  was 
laid  down  for  the  wise.  They  were  to  raise  above  all  I 
terrestrial  things,  by  the  towering  efforts  of  holy  contem- 
plation, those  souls  whose  origin  was  celestial  and  divine. 
riiey  were  ordered  to  extenuate,  by  hunger,  thirst,  and 
other  mortifications,  the  sluggish  body,  which  confines  the 
activity,  and  restrains  the  Hberty,  of  the  immortal  spirit; 
that  thus,  in  this  life,  they  might  enjoy  communion  with 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  ascend  after  death,  active  and 
imincumbered,  to  the  universal  Parent,  to  Uve  in  his  pie-  > 
sence  for  ever.  As  Ammonius  was  bom  and  educated 
among  the  Christians,  he  set  off,  and  even  gave  an  air  of  , 
authority  to  these  injunctions,  by  expi'essing  them  partly  in  i 
terms  borrowed  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  of  which  we. 
find  a  vast  number  of  citations  also  in  the  writings  of  his 
disciples.  To  this  austere  discipline,  he  added  the  pretend- 
ed art  of  so  purpng  and  refilling  that  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  receives  tlie  images  of  things,  as  to  render  it  capa- 
ble of  perceiving  the  timions,  and  of  performing  many 
marvellous  things  l)y  their  assistance.  Tliis  art,  which  the 
disciples  of  Ammoiiius  called  Mf^f^ri^'-j/,  was  not,  however, 
communicated  to  all  the  schools  of  tlus  fanatical  philo 
pher^  but  only  to  those  ol  the  UtsV  rank. 


^. 
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u.  The  extravagant  attempts  of  Ammonius  did  not 
wue  here.  To  reconcile  the  popular  religions  of  HbopinioM 
ffllerent  countries,  and  particulariy  the  Christian,  ^^"^ 
with  this  new  system,  he  fell  upon  the  following  ^^^^ 
airentions ;  1"^  he  turned  into  a  mere  allegory  the  whole 
Urtory  of .  the  Gods,  and  maintained  that  those  beings, 
whom  the  priests  and  people  dignified  with  this  title,  were 
BD-more  than  celestial  ministers,  to  whom  a  certain  kind 
rf  worship  was  due ;  but  a  worship  inferior  to  that  which 
was  to  be  reserved  for  the  Supreme  Deity.  2^^^*  He  ac- 
knowledged Christ  to  be  a  most  excellent  man,  the  friend 
«f  God,  the  admirable  theurge;  he  denied,  however,  that 
Jesus  designed  to  abolish  entirely  the  worship  of  demons, 
and  of  the  other  ministers  of  divine  Providence ;  and  af- 
finnedy  on  the  contrary,  that  his  only  intention  was  to 
purify  the  ancient  reUgion,  and  that  his  followers  had  ma- 
nifestly corrupted  the  doctrine  of  their  divine  master." 

zn.-.  This  new  species  of  philosophy,  imprudently  adopt- 
ed by  Origen  and  many  other  Christians,  was  Titeperni- 
extremely  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  onbis'^. 
ind  to  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  its  celestial  doc-  '^^^' 
bines.  For  hence  it  was,  that  the  Christian  doctors  began 
to  introduce  their  subtle  and  obscure  erudition  into  the 
relijrion  of  Jesus,  to  involve  in  the  darkness  of  a  vain  philo- 
upny^  some  of  the  principal  truths  of  Christianity,  that  had 
wen  revealed  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  were  indeed 
dbyious  to  the  meanest  capacity ;  and  to  add,  to  the  divine 
>recepts  of  our  Lord,  many  of  their  own,  whicli  had  no  sort 
if  foundation  in  any  part  of  the  sacred  writings.  From  the 
lame  source  arose  tnat  melancholy  set  of  men,  who  have 
t>ee!n  distinguished  by  the  name  ot  mystics,  whose  system, 
when  separated  from  the  Platonic  doctrine  concerning  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  soul,  is  but  a  lifeless  mass,  without 
Buay  vigour,  form,  or  consistence.  Nor  did  the  evils  which 
sprung  from  this  Ammonian  philosophy  end  here.  For, 
imder  the  specious  pretext  of  the  necessity  of  contempla- 
tioD,  it  gave  occasion  to  that  slothful  and  indolent  course  of. 


*  What  we  have  lierc  mentioned  coucernin^  the  doctrines  and  opiikiuiisi  ol'  Ainmn- 


Biiu^is  gathered  from  tlie  writings  and  disputations  of  his  diaciplc?,  who  arc  known 
}f  the  Dame  of  tlie  modem  platonic:?.    Thn  philosopher  has  left  uuliiiu^  in  writing; 


^ him;  nay,  he  impobcJ  a  law  upon  h'u  di?ciple^  not  to  divul^co  his  doctrines 

nmoDg  the  multitude,  whitii  law,  liowevcr,  they  tnudc  nu  scruple  to  ut^lect  and  vio* 
bte.  See  Porphyr.  Vit.Flittwi,  cap.  iii.  p.  97,  edit,  f  abritwi,  lih.  iv,  lUblioih.  Grttea. 
It  the  flame  time  there  iii  no  sort  oi  doubt,  but  tiiut  all  thci<«  inventions  k^eloug  properly 
9  Ammonintf,  whom  all  t/i#?  iaUer  piatonics  U';knowlo'l-;»;  as  \)ft«'.  \*u\uA<^t  v>l  ^Xvtvc  ^^^^^v''^ 
id  the  AUtbor  of  their  phiiwophy. 
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life  which  continues  to  be  led  by  myriads  of  monks  retired 
in  cells,  and  sequestered  from  society,  to  which  they  are  nei. 
ther  useful  by  their  instructions,  nor  by  their  examples.  To 
this  philosophy  we  may  trace,  as  to  their  source,  a  multi- 
tude of  vain  and  fooUsn  ceremonies,  proper  only  to  cast  a 
veil  over  truth,  and  to  nourish  superstition ;  and  which  aie 
for  the  most  part,  religiously  observed  by  many,  even  m  a 
the  times  in  which  we  live.     It  would  be  endless  to  eno-  4 
merate  all  the  pernicious  consequences  that  may  be  jiuttl^  1 
attributed  to  this  new  philosopiiy,  or  rather  to  this  num- 
strous  attempt  to  reconcile  falsehood  ^yith  truth,  and  lidit 
with  darkness.    Some  of  its  most  fatal  effects  were,  its 
alienating  the  minds  of  many,  in  the  following  ages,  from 
the  Christian  relij^on ;  and  its  substituting,  in  the  place  of 
the  pure  and  sublime  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  an  unseemly 
mixture  of  Platonism  and  Christianity. 
,    XIII.  The  number  of  learned  men  among  the 
The  (til*    which  was  very  small  in  the  preceding  century, 
SL^r^hrh.  grew  considerably  in  this.     Among  these  thdn 
•"■^  were  few  rhetoricians,  sophists,  or  orators.    The 

most  part  were  philosophers  attached  to  the  eclectic  system, 
thougn  they  were  not  at  all  of  the  same  sentiments  concern- 
ing Uie  utility  of  letters  and  philosophy.  Those,  who 
were  themselves  initiated  into  the  depths  of  philosophj, 
were  desirous  that  others,  particularly  such  as  aspired  to 
the  offices  of  bishops  or  doctors,  sliould  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  human  wisdom,  in  order  to  their 
being  the  better  qualified  for  defending  the  truth  with  vi- 
gour, and  instructing  the  ignorant  with  success.  Others 
were  of  a  quite  different  way  of  thinking  upon  this  subject, 
and  were  for  banishing  all  argumentation  and  philosophy 
from  the  limits  of  the  church,  from  a  notion  that  erudition 
might  prove  detrimental  to  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
Hence  the  early  beginnings  of  that  imhappy  contest  between 
faith  and  reason,  rcligiofi  and  philosophy,  piety  and  genkt&f 
which  increased  in  the  sucqeding  ages,  and  is  prolonged 
even  to  our  times,  with  a  violence  that  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Those  who  main- 
tained that  learning  and  philosophy  were  rather  advanta* 
geous  than  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  religion,  gained,  by 
degrees,  the  ascendant ;  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  laws 
n^ere  enacted,  which  excluded  the  ignorant  and  illiteratp. 
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iRNn  the  office  of  public  teachers.  The  opposite  side  of  the 

Seation  was  not,  howevei",  without  detenders ;  and  the 
fiects  and  vices  of  learned  men  and  philosophers  contri- 
Wted  much  to  increase  their  number,  as  will  appear  in  the 
|ffOgrestt  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CDWCE&KIKG  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THK  CHURCH,  AND  THE  FORM 

OF  ITS  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  whose  com- 
mencement we  have  seen  in  the  last  century,  was 
iirought  in  this,  to  a  greater  degree  of  stabiUty  chSJh'J?.*' 
and  consistence.  One  inspector,  or  bishapy  presi-  ^•'™«~»»' 
ded  over  each  Christian  assembly,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  by  the  voices  of  the  whole  people.  In  this  post  he 
was  to  be  watchful  and  pro vident,  attentive  to  the  wants  of 
the  church,  and  careful  to  supply  them.  To  assist  him  in 
tliifl  laborious  province,  he  formed  a  council  of  presbyters^ 
irhich  was  not  confined  to  any  fixed  number  ;  and  to  each 
if  these  he  distributed  his  task,  and  appointed  a  station  in 
rhich  he  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church.  To 
he  bishops  and  presbyters,  the  ministers,  or  deacon^\  were 
ubject ;  and  the  latter  were  divided  into  a  variety  of 
lasses,  as  the  different  exigencies  of  the  church  required. 

II.  During  a  ^reat  part  of  this  century,  the  Christian 
ihurches  were  nidependent  on  each  other;  nor 
vere  they  joined  together  by  association,  confe-  /iiTJi^nilSii 
leracy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  those  of  charity.  *=*"''^^'^'- 
5ach  Christian  asseml)ly  was  a  little  state,  governed  by  its 
iwn  laws,  which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved 
>y  the  society.  But,  in  process  of  time,  all  the  Christian 
:hurches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one  large  eccle- 
liastical  body,  which  like  confederate  states,  assembled  at 
certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about  the  common 
Qterests  of  the  whole.  This  institution  had  its  origin 
imong  the  Greeks,  with  whom  nothing  was  more  conunon 
han  this  confederacy  of  independent  states,  anil  the  regular 
Lssemblies  which  met,  in  consequence  thereof,  at  fixed 
imes^  and  were  composed  of  the  deputies  of  each  respec- 
ve  state.    But  these  ecclesiastical  associalioivs  vj  w^  xsaV 

VOL.  T.  ]f) 
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lopg  confined  to  the  Greeks ;  their  great  utility  was  no 
sooner  perceived,  than  they  became  universal^  and  were 
formed  m  all  places  where  the  gospel  had  been  planted.* 
To  these  assemblies,  in  which  the  deputies  or  commission- 

ori^or  ers  of  several  churches  con^ulted  toj^ether,  the 
eoanciis.  namcs  of  synods  was  appropriated  by  the  Greeks 
and  that  of  cowicils  by  the  Latms ;  and  the  laws  that  were 
enacted,  in  these  general  meetings,  were  called  canons^ 
i.  e.  rules. 

III.  These  councils^  of  which  we  find  not  the  smallest 

Tb*au.h«rhy  tracc  bcforc  the  middle  of  this  century^  chan^  |ti 
^^JmS%    the  whole  face  ol  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new 
thne  cinineBi.    f^^j^^ .  fgy  ^y  them  the  aucieut  privileges  of  the 

people  were  considerably  diminished,  and  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  bisliops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility, 
indeed,  and  prudence  of  these  pious  prelates  prevented  their 
assuming  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they  were  after- 
ward invested.  At  their  first  appearance  in  these  general 
councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they  were  no  more  than 
the  delegates  of  their  respective  churches,  and  that  they 
acted  in  the  name,  and  by  the  appointment  of  their  people. 
But  they  soon  changed  this  numble  tone,  impercept&ly 
extended  the  limits  of  their  authority,  turned  their  influence 
into  dominion,  and  their  counsels  into  laws  ;  and  openly 
asserted,  at  length,  that  Christ  hud  empowered  them  to 
prescribe  to  his  pcoj}le  authoritative  rules  oi faith  and  mm- 
ners.  Another  cflect  of  these  councils  was,  the  gradual 
abolition  of  that  i)erfect  equality,  which  reigned  among  all 
bishops  in  the  primitive  times.  For  the  order  and  decency 
of  these  assembUes  required,  that  some  one  of  the  ]jro\in- 
cial  bishops  met  in  council,  should  be  invested  with  a  supe- 
rior degree  of  power  and  authorit}  ;  and  hence  the  rights  of 
metropolitans  derive  their  origin.  In  the  mean 
Heiroi>oi.unf.  |^jj,j^^  ^jj^  bouuds  of  thc  churcli   were  enlarged ; 

the  custom  of  holduig  councils  was  followed  wherever  the 
sound  of  the  gospel  had  reached ;  and  the  universal  church 
had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vast  republic,  formed  by  a 
combination  of  a  great  immber  of  little  states.  This  occa- 
sioned the  creation  of  a  new  order  of  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
appointed,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  heads  of  the 
church,  and  wiiose  oflice  it  was  to  preserve  the  consistence 

'•*  TcrtuIUan. Lib, dc  Jt\unius <i^i^. xv\\.^.*iW . 
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iHMi  union  of  tbat  immense  body,  whose  members  were  so 
^ridely  ^finpersed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was  the. 
niture  awoffice  of  the  patriarchs^  among  whom,  at  lengthy 
^ambition  being  arrived  at  its  most  insolent  period,  formed 
1  new  dignity,  investing  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, with  the  title  and  authority  of  prince  of  the  patri- 
^trchs. 

I  IV.  The  Christian  doctors  had  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
suade the  people,  thatthe  ministers  of  the  Christian  Antftfupa- 
diurch  succeeded  to  the  character,  riffhts,  and  pri-  SiweJ"thS 
l^ges  of  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  and  this  persua-  S,V?JSJuh** 
lion  was  a  new  source  both  of  honours  and  pro-  p^**^****- 
fit  to  the  sacred  order.  This  notion  was  propagated  with 
industiy  some  time  after  the  reign  of  Adrian,  wlien  the  se- 
cond destruction  of  Jerusalem  liad  extinguished  among  the 
Jews  all  hopes  of  seeing  their  government  restored  to  its 
former  lustre,  and  their  country  arising  out  of  ruins.  And, 
accordingly,  the  bishops  considered  themselves  as  invested 
wjth  a  rank  and  character  similar  to  those  ot  the  A^fr- 
friest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters  represented  the 
priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levites.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
probable,  that  they,  who  first  introduced  this  absurd  com- 
parison of  offices  so  entirely  distinct,  did  it  rather  through 
Ignorance  and  error,  than  through  artifice  or  design.  The 
notion,  however,  once  introduced,  produced  its  natural 
effects ;  and  these  effects  were  pernicious.  The  errors  to 
which  it  gave  rise  were  many ;  and  one  of  its  immediate 
consequences  was,  the  establishing  a  greater  difference 
between  the  Christian  pastors  and  their  flock,  than  the  ge- 
nius of  the  gospel  seems  to  admit. 

V.  From  the  government  of  the  church,  let  us  turn  our 
eyes  to  those  who  maintained  its  cause  by  their  xhepriiKi- 
learned  and  judicious  writings.  Among  these  was  **'  ^'^^'^ 
Justin,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  considerable  learning, 
who,  from  a  pagan  philosopher,  became  a  Christian  martyr. 
He  had  frequented  all  the  different  sects  of  philosophy,  in 
an  ardent  and  impartial  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  finding,  nei- 
ther among  Stoics  nor  Peripatetics,  neither  in  the  Py triago- 
rean  nor  Platonic  schools,  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Supreme  Beuig,  and  the  nature  and  des- 
tination of  the  human  soul,  he  embraced  Christianity  on 
account  of  the  light  which  it  cast  upon  these  interesting 
mbjects.     We  have  yet  remaining  his  two  apolog;ie%  ycl  V^^- 
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half  of  the  Christians,  which  are  most  deservedly  held  in 
high  esteem ;  notwithstanding  that  in  some  passages  <tf 
them,  he  shows  himself  an  unwary  disputer,  and  betrays 
a  want  of  acquaintance  with  ancient  history. 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  a  Greek  by  birth,  and  proba- 
bly born  of  Christian  parents,  a  disciple  also  of  Pofycarp, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Gauls, 
is  another  of  the  writers  of  this  century,  whose  labours 
were  singularly  useful  to  the  church.  He  turned  his  pteD 
against  its  internal  and  domestic  enemies,  by  attacking 
the  monstrous  errors  which  were  adopted  by  many  of  di((( 
primitive  Christians,  as  appears  by  Ins  Jive  books  agaimt 
%eresies9  wliich  are  yet  preserved  hi  a  Latin  translation/ 
and  are  coiisidei^ed  as  one  of  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  cincieut  eruilition. 

Athenagoras  also  deserves  a  place  among  the  estimable 
writers  of  this  age.  lie  was  a  philosopher  of  no  mean 
reputation,  and  his  apology  for  the  Christians,  as  well  as 
his  treatise  upon  the  resurrection^  afford  striking  proofs  of 
his  learning  and  genius. 

The  works  ofThcophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  are  more 
remarkable  for  theii'  erudition,  than  for  their  order  and 
method  ;  this,  at  least,  is  true  of  his  three  books  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  addressed  to  Autolycus.'^  Hut  the  most 
illustrious  writer  of  this  century,  and  the  most  justly  re- 
nowned for  his  various  erudition,  and  his  perfect ac({uauit- 
ance  with  the  ancient  sages,  was  Clemens,  the  disciple 
of  Pantimus,  and  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  des- 
tined for  the  instruction  of  the  catechumens.  His  Stro- 
mata^  Pedagoauey  and  Eahorlalion,  aiidressed  to  the 
Greeks,  which  are  yet  extant,  abundantly  show  the  ex- 
tent of  his  h'arning,  and  the  force  of  his  genius  ;  though 
he  is  neither  to  bt*  admired  for  the  precision  of  his  ideas, 
nor  for  the  perspicuity  of  his  style.  It  is  also  to  be  la- 
mented, that  his  excessive  attachment  to  the  reigning 
pliilosophy  led  him  into  a  variety  ol  pernicious  errors. 

ttir  I'Tlic  first  bonk  i-  yet  extant  in  tlic  ori.Mnal  Greek  ;  i^ftiie  to^X^mhq  have  oulv: 
m  Latin  version,  throu;;li  ili.-  l-arhurly  ui  uhii  li,  iliuiiirh  c-xce^<i\e.  it  is  ea*y  tiiili>reni 
the  oli»f|tirm-c  anil  rruvtitiun  tliat  rrii;a  tiirouirlionl  llio  urjginBl.  See  Hui,  Lttlcmire 
4^  la  Fnnci. 

II.*    q  Tbcopliilu:'  v.a?  ihc  auilior  ol'  ^^\crlll  ^\orkj,  bf^iiU-  those  mcntioucd  by  Dr. 

Mosheiui^  poiticularly  ol   n  cumm*  uturi.- uyun   //if, /"'rnitrft*,  another  uj^n  the  Ftmr 

Ki'n»f(tiiii»9  Ukl  ol'  veveml   «hort  ami  pathetic  dikoiirM?^,  which  he  published  irom 

time  to  time^for  the  use  ot'  liistloek.     Uc  ;vUo  ^^Tv«\c  ;i«;;ik\vk&\.>\vc\Qix^%f^\\«TiM^ 

ffeues^  nndf  refuting  the  rrTi>!'s  of  thc?c  \\CTe\ic*,Vvc  c\\\\>Ve«  •*'v«t^  ^^"i^ii^e*  ^  ^fiaii 
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Hitherto  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Latin  writers, 
who  employed  their  pens  in  the  Christian  cause.    And  in- 
deed, the  Qviy  one  ot  any  note,  we  find  in  this  century,  is 
Tertuliian,  by  birth  a  Carthaginian,  who,  having  first  em- 
braced the  profession  of  the  law,  became  afterward  a 
Eresbyter  of  the  church,  and  concluded  by  adopting  the 
eretical  visions  of  Montanus.     He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  of  a  fine  genius,  and  highly  admired  for  his  elocu- 
tiM^in  the  Latin  tongue.     We  nave  several  works  of  his 
yet  remaining,  which  were  designed  to  explain  and  defend 
tte  truth,  and  to  nourish  pious  affections  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians.    There  was,   indeed,   such  a  mixture  in  the 
qualities  of  this  man,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  his  real  cha- 
racter, «nd  to  determine  which  of  the  two  were  predomi- 
nant, his  vhrtuesj  or  his  defects.     He  was  endowed  with  a 
Seat  genius,  but  seeme.d  deficient  in  point  of  judgment, 
is  piety  was  warm  and  vigorous,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
melancholy  and  austere.     His  learning  was  extensive  and 
profound ;  and  yet  his  creduUty  and  superstition  were  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  darkest  ignorance. 
I  And  with  respect  to  his  reasonings,  they  had  more  of  that 
lubtilty  that  dazzles  the  imai^ination,  than  of  tliat  solidity 
that  brings  light  and  conviction  to  the  mind/ 


CHAPTER  III. 

COXCERHIKG  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  Christian  system,  as  it  was  hitherto  taught,  pre- 
'lerFed  its  native  and  beautiful  siniphcity,  and  was  The«impK- 
comprehended  in  a  small  number  of  articles.  The  Jjir^fir** 
pubhc  teachers  incidcaled  no  other  doctrines,  than  '"""'• 
those  that  are  contained  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Apostles^  Creed;  and,  in  the  method  of  illustrating  them, 
all  vain  subtilties,  all  mysterious  researches,  every  thing 
that  was  beyond  the  reach  of  common  capacities,  were 
carefully  avoided.     This  will  by  no  means  appear  surpri- 

'  It  U  proper  to  point  out  to  such  as  arc  desirous  of  a  more  particular  aiicottnt  of  the 
vorka,  ms  also  of  the  exceUeocics  aud  defects  of  these  niuiiout  writers,  the  authors  who 
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hfe  profesiedly  writtea  eoncerumg  them,  and  the  princiiial  arc  those  who  follow : 
io.  Alb.  Fabricius,  in  Biblioih.  Grmc,  tt  Latin.  Cave,  lUtt,  Litter,  6V 
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Hftet  Cettier,  Biblioth.  dtMAuttun  KcclaiastiijucM. 
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sing  to  those  who  consider,  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  not 
the  least  controversy  about  those  cai)itni  doctrines  of  Chris- 1 
tianity,  which  were  afterward  so  keenly  debated  in  thei 
church ;  and  who  reflect,  that  the  bishops  of  these  primi- 
tive times  were,  for  the  most  part,  plain  and  illiterate  mert^ 
remarkable  rather  for  their  piety  and  zeal,  than  for  their 
leamine  and  eloquence. 

II.  lliis  venerable  simplicity  was  not,  indeed,  of  a  long 
Aiiemi  ii,  duration  ;  its  beauty  was  gradually  effaced  by  the 

dirre«t.      laborious  efforts  of  human  leaniing,  and  the 
subtilties  of  imaginary  science.     Acute  researches  we 
employed  upon  several  religious  subjects,  concerning  whick 
ingenious  decisions  were  pronounced  ;  and,  what  was  wont 
01  all,  several  tenets  of  a  chimerical  philosophy  were  im- 

Smdently  hicor{)orated  into  the  Christian  system.  This 
isadvanta^eous  change,  this  unha]M)y  alteration  of  the 
primitive  sunplicity  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  two  reasons  ;  the  one  drawn  from  pride,  and  the 
other  from  a  sort  of  necessity.  The  former  was  the  eager- 
ness of  certain  learned  men,  to  bring  about  a  union  between 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  opinions  of  the  philoso- 

Ehers  ;  for  they  thought  it  a  very  fine  accomplishment,  to 
e  able  to  ex])ress  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  the  language  of 
philosophers^  civiliaiis^  and  rabbins.  The  other  reason  that 
contributed  to  alter  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion 
was,  the  necessity  of  havuig  recourse  to  logical  definitions 
and  nic:e  distinctions,  in  order  to  confound  the  sophistical 
arguments  which  the  infidel  and  the  lieretic  employed,  the 
one  to  overturn  the  Christian  system,  and  the  other  to  co^ 
rupt  it.  (Q^These  philosophical  arms,  in  the  hands  of  the 
judicious  and  wise,  were  both  honourable  and  useful  to  reli- 
gion ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  handled  by  every  ignorant 
and  self-sufficient  meddler,  as  was  afterward  the  case,  they 
produced  nothing  but  perplexity  and  confusion,  under 
which  genuine  Christianity  almost  disappeared. 

III.  Many  examples  niight  be  allegecl,  which  verify  the 

observations  we  have  now  been  making ;  and,  if 
bT«n»antl'  thc  rcadcr  is  desirous  of  a  striking  one,  he  has 
^'''  only  to  take  a  view  of  the  doctrines  which  began 

to  be  taught  in  this  century,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
"^  ^  ^'      "    :>lution  of  the  body.    Jesus  and  his  dis- 

dedasred,  thai  l\ve  mvil&  of  ^ood  men 
'"tme  fcoia  theVt  V^^^^ai^^^  \a>a^  xw««^ 
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a  heaven,  while  those  of  the  wicked  were  to  be  sent  to 
;  and  this  was  sufficient  for  the  first  disciples  of  Christ 
Id  know,  as  they  had  more  piety  than  curiositv,  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  this  solenm  &ct,  without 
wj  inclination  to  penetrate  its  manner^  or  to  pry  into  its 
'  lecret  reasons.  But  this  plain  doctrine  was  soon  disguised, 
[when  Platonism  began  to  iui'ect  Christianity.  Plato  had 
teu^ht,  that  the  souls  of  heroes,  of  illustrious  men,  and 
(Bflanent  philosophers  alone,  ascended,  after  death,  into  die 
Mmsions  of  light  and  felicity ;  while  those  of  the  generality, 
Peighed  down  by  their  lusts  and  passions,  sunk  into  the 
infernal  regions,  from  whence  they  were  not  permitted  to 
emerge,  before  they  were  purified  from  their  turpitude 
and  corruption.*  This  doctiine  was  seized  with  avidity 
by  the  Platonic  Christians,  and  applied  as  a  commentary 
upon  that  of  Jesus.  Hence  a  notion  prevailed,  that  the 
nuartyrs  only  entered  upon  a  state  of  happiness  immediately 
after  dettth,  and  that,  tor  the  rest,  a  certam  obscure  region 
was  assigned,  in  which  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  until 
the  second  coming  of  Christ,  or,  at  least,  until  they  were 
purified  from  their  various  pollutions.  This  doctrine,  en- 
argfid  and  improved  upon  by  the  irregular  fancies  of  inju- 
dicious men,  became  a  source  of  innumerable  errors,  vain 
ceremonies,  and  tuonstrous  superstitions. 

IV.  But,  however  tlie  doctrines  of  the  gospel  may  have 
been  abused  by  the  commentaries  and  interpreta- 
tions of  different  sects,  yet  all  were  unanimous  in  ihfiwiy ' 
regarding  with  veneration  the  holy  Scriptures,  *^"*»«""«- 
as  the  great  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ;  and  hence  that 
laudable  and  pious  zeal  of  adaptuig  them  to  general  use. 
We  have  mentioned  already  the  translations  that  were 
made  of  them  into  different  languages,  and  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  say  something  here  concerning  those  .who 
employed  their  useful  labours  in  explaiinug  and  interpret- 
ing them.  Pantseiuis,  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian  scnool, 
was  probably  the  first,  who  enriched  the  church  with  a 
version  of  the  sacred  writings,  which  has  been  lost  among 
the  ruins  of  time.  The  same  fate  attended  the  commentary 
of  Clemens  the  Alexandrian,  upon  the  canonical  epistles  ; 
and  also  another  celebrated  work  of  the  same  author,  in 
■« 

■  See  an  ample  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  Platonics,  and  other  ancient  philoso- 
phiBn,  opon  this  subject,  in  the  notes  which  Dr.  Mosheimhas  added  to  hU  Latin  tranala- 
fiMB  of  Cadworth'a  Inieliectual  System,  torn.  ii.  p.  1036. 
'  VtM*  Clemeatis  Hopotvposes. 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  explained,  in  a  compendious  man- 
ner,  almost  all  the  sacred  writings.  The  harmony  of  ike 
Evangelists^  composed  by  Tatian,  is  yet  extant.  But  the 
exposition  of  the  nevelatiofi^  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  of  the 
four  gospels  by  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  together 
with. several  illustrations  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  crea^  : 
tion,  by  other  ancient  writers,  are  all  lost. 

V.  The  loss  of  these  ancient  productions  is  the  less  U 

be  regretted,  as  we  know,  with  certainty,  their 
of*r».^tem  vast  inferiority  to  the  expositions  of  the  holy  Hcrip- 
fiten'rctm.   tures  that  ap|>eared  in  succeeding  times.     Amoog^ 
the  persons  already  mentioned,  there  was  none  who  de8e^ 
ved  the  name  of  an  eminent  and  judicious  interpreter  of 
the  sacred  text.     Thev  all  attributed  a  double  sense  to  tie 
words  of  Hcripture,  the  one  obvious  and  literal,  the  other  \ 
hidden  and  mysterious,  which  lay  concealed,  as  it  were, 
under  the  veil  of  the  outward  letter.     The  former  they 
treated  with  the  utmost  neglect,  and  turned  the  whole  force 
of  their  genius  and  application  to  unfold  the  latter ;  or,  in  I 
other  wortls,  they  were  more  studious  to  darken  the  hoi? 
Scriptures  with  tneir  idle  fictions,  than  to  investigate  their  j 
true  and  natural  sense.     Some  of  them  also  forced  the  ei-   I 
pressions  of  sacred  writ  out  of  their  obvious  mt^aning,  in   ^ 
order  to  apply  thiMU  to  the  support  of  their  philosophical 
s^'stems  ;   of  which  danjL^erous  and  pernicious  attempts,    ' 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  is  said  to  have  given  the  first  ex- 
ample.    With  respect  to  the  expositors  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  this  century,  we  shall  onl^  make  this  general  re- 
mark, that  their  excessive  veneration  for  the  Alexandrian 
version,  commonly  called  the  Septuagint,  which  they  re- 
garded almost  as  of  divine  authority,  confined  their  views, 
fettered,  as  it  were,  their  critical  spirit,  and  hindered  them 
from  producing  any  thing  excellent  in  the  way  of  sacred 
criticism  or  interpretation. 

VI.  If  this  age  was  not  very  fertile  in  sacred  criticisms,  it 
of>y,.nM   was  still  less  so  in  expositors  of  the  doctrinal  parts 

ticdiv.niiv  ^f  religion;  for  hitherto  there  was  no  attempt 
made,  at  least  that  is  come  to  onr  knowledge,  of  compo- 
sing a  system,  or  complete  view  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Some  treatises  of  Arabian,  reljitive  to  this  subject,  are 
indeed  mentioned  ;  but  as  they  are  lost,  and  seem  not  to 
have  been  much  known  by  any  of  the  writers  whose  works 
have  survived  them,  we  cat\  fotwv  wo  co\vc\>3&\o\v&  e«^'c«TOr 
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mg  them.  The  books  of  Papias,  concerning  the  sayings 
sfChnst  and  his  apostles^  were,  according  to  the  accounts 
vhich  Eusebius  gives  of  them,  rather  an  historical  com* 
■entary,  than  a  theological  system.  Melito,  bishop  of 
flardis,  is  said  to  have  written  several  treatises,  one  con* 
teningfaithj  another  on  the  creation^  a  third  concerning 
the  CMirchy  and  a  fourth  concerning  truth  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  titles  of  these  writings,  whether  they 
irere  of  a  doctrinal  or  controversial  nature."  Several  of 
the  polemic  writers,  indeed,  have  been  naturally  led,  in  the 
oourse  of  controversy,  to  explain  amply  certain  points  of 
Nbligion.  But  those  doctrines,  which  have  not  been  dis- 
puted, are  very  rarely  defined  with  such  accuracy,  by  the 
ancient  writers,  as  to  point  out  to  us  clearly  what  their 
opinions  concerning  them  were.  And  from  hence  it  ought 
not  to  appear  surprising,  that  all  the  different  sects  of 
Christians,  pretend  to  find,  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers, 
decisions  favourable  to  their  respective  tenets. 

VII.  The  controversial  writers,  who  shone  in  this  centu-> 
7,  had  three  different  sorts  of  adversaries  to  com- 
lat ;  the  Jews,  the  pagans,  and  those,  who,  in  the  Ten.tai'^^.' 
Misom  of  Christianity,  corrupted  its  doctrines, 
ind  produced  various  sects  and  divisions  in  the  church. 
Fustin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,  embarked  in  a  controversy 
?ith  the  Jews,  which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
nanage  with  the  highest  success  and  dexterity,  as  they 
rore  very  little  acquainted  with  the  language,  the  history, 
knd  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews,  ana  wrote  with  more 
evity  and  inaccuracy,  than  was  justifiable  on  such  a  sub- 
ect.  Of  those  who  managed  the  cause  of  Christianity 
igainst  the  pagans,  some  performed  this  important  task 
)y  composing  apologies  for  the  Christians  ;  and  others 
}y  addressing  pathetic  exhortations  to  the  Gentiles. 
imong  the  former  were  Athenagoras,  Melito,  Quadratus, 
diltiaaes,  Aristides,  Tatian,  and  Justin  Martyr ;  and 
imong  the  latter,  Tertullian,  Clemens,  Justin,  and  Theo- 
ihilus.  bishop  of  Antioch.  All  these  writers  attacked,  with 
udgment,  dexterity,  and  success,  the  pagan  superstition, 

\ICTu  "  MelitO)  beside  his  apology  for  the  Christians,  and  the  treatises  mentioned  by 
hr.  Mosheim  here,  wrote  a  discourse  upon  Easter,  and  several  other  dissertations,  of 
iiich  we  have  only  some  scattered  fragments  remaining  ;  but  what  is  worthy  of  remarlr 
•ra,  is,  that  he  is  the  first  Christian  writ-r  that  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  boo|c8  pf 
be  Old  Testament.  His  catalospic  al^o  is  perfectly  conformable  to  that  of  the  •Tf^u'i 
xcept  in  this  point  only,  that  he  has  omitted  iu  it  the  book  of  Esther, 

VOL.  f.  20 
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and  also  defended  the  Christians,  in  a  victorious  manner, 
against  all  the  calumnies  and  aspersions  of  their  enemies 
But  they  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  unfolding  the  true 
nature  and  genius  of  Christianity,  nor  were  the  arguments 
they  made  use  of  to  demonstrate  its  truth  and  divinity  so 
full  of  energy,  so  striking  and  irresistible,  as  those  by 
which  they  overturned  the  pagan  system.  In  a  wordi 
both  their  explication  and  defence  of  many  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Chnstianity  are  defective  and  unsatisfactory  in 
several  respects.  As  to  those  who  directed  their  polemic 
efforts  agamst  the  heretics,  their  number  was  prodi^ouSi 
though  few  of  their  writings  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
Irenaeus  refuted  the  whole  tribe,  in  a  work  destined  soldj 
for  that  purpose.  Clemens,"^  Tertullian,''  and  Justin 
Martyr,  wrote  also  against  all  the  sectaries;  but  the 
work  of  the  last,  upon  that  subject,  is  not  extant.  It  j 
would  be  endless  to  mention  those  who  combated  pa^ 
ticular  errors,  of  whose  writings,  also,  many  have  disap- 

E eared  amidst  the  decays  of  time,  and  the  revolutions  that 
ave  happened  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
VIII.  If  the  primitive  defenders  of  Christianity  were  not 
ooo.undi»d  always  happy  in  the  choice  of  their  arguments,  yet 
SJ'indem    thcy  discovcrcd  more  candour  and  probity  than 
u-spuiant..     fj^Q^Q  of  the  following  ages.    The  artifice  of 

sophistry,  and  the  habit  of  employing  pious  frauds  in  sup- 
port of  the  truth,  had  not,  as  yet,  infected  the  Christians. 
And  this  indeed,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  behalf;  for 
they  are  worthy  of  little  admiration  on  account  of  the 
accuracy  or  depth  of  their  reasonings.  The  most  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  penetration,  learning, 
oraer,  application,  and  force.  They  frequently  make  use 
of  arguments  void  of  all  solidity,  andf  much  more  proper  to 
dazzle  the  fancy,  than  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  mind. 
One,  laying  aside  the  sacred  writings,  from  whence  all  the 
weapons  of  religious  controversy  ought  to  be  drawn, 
refers  to  the  decisions  Of  those  bishops  who  ruled  the 
apostolic  churches.  Another  thinks,  that  the  antiquity 
of  a  doctrine  is  a  mark  of  its  truth,  and  pleads  prescription 
against  his  adversaries,  as  if  he  was  maintaining  his  pro- 
perty before  a  civil  magistrate ;  than  which  method  of  dis- 
puting nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

w  In  liifl  work|  entitled,  Siromala. 
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d  imitates  those  wrong  headed  disputants  among  the 
who,  infatuated  with  their  cabalistic  jargon,  offered, 
^uments,  the   imaginary  powers  of  certain  mystic 

and  chosen  numbers/    Nor  do  they  seem  to  err, 
re  of  opinion,  that  in  this  century,  that  vicious  method' 
puting,  which  afterward  obtained  the  name  of  eco- 
aU  was  first  introduced/ 
The  principal  points  of  morality  were  treated  of  by 

Martyr,  or,  at  least,  by  the  writer  of  the  „^„,^^^^ 
•  to  Zena  and  Serenus,  which  is  to  be  found 
I  the  works  of  that  celebrated  author.    Many  other 
*s  confined  themselves  to  particular  branches  of  the 

system,  which  they  hanaled  with  much  attention 
;eal.  Thus  Clemens,  of  Alexandria,  wrote  several 
les  concerning  calumny^  patience,  continencej  and 
virtues,  which  discourses  have  not  reached  our  times. 
^  of  Tertullian  upon  chastity y  upon  flight  in  the  time 
rsectitianj  as  also  upon  fasting,  shows,  female  orna- 
,  and  prayer,  have  survived  tne  waste  of  time,  and 

be  read  with  much  fruit,  were  the  style,  in  which 
ire  written,  less  laboured  and  difficult,  and  the  spirit 
3reathe  less  melancholy  and  morose. 
Learned  men  are  not  unanimous  concerning  the  de- 
>f  esteem  thc»t  is  due  to  the  authors  now  men-  or  the  menc 
I,  and  the  other  ancient  moralists.     Some  «ri^,S*^.* 
sent  them  as  the  most  excellent  guides  in  the  *^"' 
of  piety  and  virtue ;  while  others  place  them  in  the 
lowest  rank  of  moral  writers,  consider  them  as  the 
ivorst  of  all  instructers,  and  treat  their  precepts  and 
ions  as  perfectly  insipid,  and,  in  many  respects,  per- 
is.     We  leave  the  determination  of  this  point  to  such 
e  more  capable  of  pronouncing  decisively  upon  it, 
ve  pretend  to  be.''    It  however  appears  to  us  incon- 

»al  emnples  of  this  senseless  method  of  reasoning,  are  to  be  found  in  different 

See  particularly  Basnage,  Jlistcire  des  Juifs,  torn.  iii.  p.  660,  694. 
The  ucnomical  method  of  disputing  was  that  in  which  the  disputants  accommo- 
emselves,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  taste  and  prejudices  of  those  whom  they 
deavouring  to  gain  over  to  the  truth.     Some  of  the  first  Christians  carried  this 
snsion  too  far,  and  abused  St.  Paul's  example,  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  21,  22,  to  a  degree 
tent  with  the  pu'ity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
I.  Simon,  Histoire  Critique  des  principaux  commenttUeurs  du  ^.  T.  cap.  ii.  p*  SI. 
I  question  was  warmly  and  learnedly  debated  between  the  deservedly  celebrated 
ac  and  Ccllier  a  Benedictine  monk.     Buddeus  has  given  us  a  history  of  this  con- 
with  his  own  judgment  ot  it,  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  620, 
irbeyrac,  however,  published  after  this  a  particular  treatise  in  defence  of  the  severe 
)  be  bad  pronounced  against  the  fathers.    This  ingenious  performance  was  printed 
r/fflm  in   1720,  under  the. title  of  Trailr  mr  la  .Morflif  ^fs  Pftes  ;  Tys\ \\^  Vti^'s^ 
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testable,  that,  in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  there 
are  several  sublime  sentiments,  judicious  thoughts,  and 
many  things  that  are  naturally  adapted  to  form  a  religious 
temper,  and  to  excite  pious  and  virtuous  affections ;  while 
it  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  abound 
still  more  with  precepts  of  an  excessive  and  unreasonable 
austerity,  with  stoical  and  academical  dictates,  vague  and 
indeterminate  notions,  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  with  deci- 
sions that  are  absolutely  false,  and  in  evident  opposition  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ.  Before  the  cj^uestion  mentioned 
above,  concerning  the  merit  of  the  ancient  fathers,  as  mor- 
alists, be  decided,  a  previous  question  must  be  determined, 
viz.  What  is  meant  by  a  bad  director  in  point  of  morals? 
and,  if  by  such  a  person  be  meant,  one  who  has  no  deter- 
minate notion  of  tne  nature  and  limits  of  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  Christians,  no  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  virtue 
and  vice ;  who  has  not  penetrated  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
those  sacred  books, to  which  alone  we  must  appealin eveiy 
dispute  about  Christian  virtue,  and  who,  in  consequence 
thereof,  fluctuates  often  in  uncertainty,  or  falls  into  error 
in  explaining  the  divine  laws,  tliough  he  may  frequendy 
administer  sublime  and  pathetic  instruction  ;  if,  by  a  bad 
guide  in  morals,  such  a  person,  as  we  have  now  delineated, 
be  meant,  then  it  must  be  confessed,  that  this  title  belongs 
indisputably  to  many  of  the  fathers. 

XI.  The  cause  of  moraUty,  and,  indeed,  of  ChristianitY 
doable  in  general,  suffered  deeply  by  a  capital  error  which 
was  received  in  this  century  ;  an  error  admitted 
without  any  evil  design,  but  yet  with  the  utmost 
imprudence,  and  wnich,  through  ever}-  period  of  the  church, 
even  until  the  present  time,  has  produced  other  errors 
without  number,  and  multiplied  the  evils  under  which  the 
gospel  has  so  often  groaned.  Jesus  Christ  prescribed  to 
all  his  disciples  one  and  the  same  rule  of  life  and  manners. 
But  certain  Christian  doctors,  eitlier  through  a  desire  of 
imitating  the  nations  among  whom  tliey  lived,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  a  natural  propensity  to  a  life  of  austerity, 
which  is  a  disease  not  uncommon  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
other  eastern  provinces,  were  induced  to  maintain,  that 
Christ  had  established  a  double  rule  of  sanctity  and  virtue^ 

worthy  of  the  perusal  of  those  who  have  a  taste  for  this  most  interesting  branch  of  lite- 
rature, though  they  will  find  in  it  some  imputations  cast  upon  the  fathers,  a^ain:5t  which 
they  may  be  easily  defended. 


The 
<k>cirine  uf 
■•rri«in  inor- 
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nr  two  different  orders  of  Christians.  Of  these  rtdes  the 
M  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  ;  the  one  of  a 
iwer  dignity,  the  other  more  sublime ;  the  one  for  persons 
1  the  active  scenes  of  life,  the  other  for  those,  wno,  in  a 
icred  retreat,  aspired  after  the  glory  of  a  celestial  state. 
I  coDseauence  of  this  wild  system,  they  divided  into  two 
irCs  all  tnose  moral  doctrines  and  instructions  which  they 
id  received  either  by  writhig  or  tradition.  One  of  these 
[visions  they  called  precepts,  and  the  other  counsels. 
Iiey  gave  the  name  of  precepts  to  those  laws,  that  were 
tdversallv  obligatory  upon  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  that 
r  counsels  to  those  that  related  to  Christians  of  a  more 
Ablime  rank,  who  proposed  to  themselves  great  and  glo- 
ous  ends,  and  breathed  alter  an  intimate  communion  with 
be  Supreme  Being. 

XII.  This  double  aoc/rm^  produced,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  new 
etof  men,  who  made  profession  of  uncommon  ..i,e.rii«to 
l^;rees  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  "**  ^•^^• 
^solution  of  obeying  all  the  cohfisels  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
heir  enjoying  communion  with  God  here ;  and  also,  that, 
ifier  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  bodies,  they  might 
iKend  to  him  with  the  greater  facility,  and  iind  nothing  to 
!etard  their  approach  to  the  supreme  centre  of  happiness 
uid  perfection.  They  looked  upon  themselves  as  pro- 
nibited  the  use  of  things,  which  it  was  lawful  for  other 
Christians  to  enjoy,  such  as  wine,  flesh,  malrimoiiy,  and 
tmmerce.''  They  thought  it  their  indispensable  duty  to 
extenuate  the  body  by  watchhigs,  absthience,  labour,  and 
hunger.  They  looked  for  felicity  in  solitary  retreats,  in 
desert  places,  where,  by  severe  and  assiduous  efforts  of 
sublime  meditation,  they  raised  the  soul  above  all  external 
objects, and  all  sensual  pleasures.  Both  njen  and  women, 
imposed  upon  themselves  the  most  severe  tasks,  the  most 
austere  discipline ;  all  which,  however  the  I'ruit  of  pious 
intention,  was  in  the  issue,  extremely  detrimental  to 
Chiistianit}.  These  persons  were  called  Ascetics.  ^^*f^cMt 
*^"»»'jand  philosophers;  nor  were  they  only  distinguished 
by  their  title  from  other  Christians,  but  also  by  their  garb-"* 
111  this  century,  indeed,  such  as  embraced  this  austere  kind 
of  life,  submitted  themselves  to  all  these  mortifications  in 
private,  without  breaking  asunder  their  social  bonds,  or 

fAikeaagons,  wSpd^impro  Ckristim.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  129,  edit.  OxQi\. 
^See SMlauu.  Comm.  m  TerttUlumum  de  PaUio,  jp.  7,  8,  &c. 
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withdrawing  themselves  frora  the  concourse  of  men.  But, 
in  process  of  time,  they  retired  into  deserts ;  and,  after 
the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae,  they  formed 
themselves  into  certain  companies. 

XIII.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than  the  reasons  that  ^ave 
wh^  renain  Hsc  to  tilis  austcrc  sect.  One  of  the  principal^ 
«"?a2^-"'  was  the  ill  judjfed  ambition  of  the  Christians  ta 
^^  resemble  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  many  of  whose 

sages  and  philosophers  distinguished  themselves  from  the 

St'uerality  oy  their  maxims,  by  their  habit,  and,  indeed,  bj 
le  whole  plan  of  life  and  manners  which  they  had  formd 
to  themselves,  and  by  which  they  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  esteem  and  authoritv.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  of 
all  these  philosophers,  there  were  none,  whose  sentiment^ 
anil  discipline  were  so  well  received  by  the  ancient 
Christians  as  those  of  the  platouics  and  pythagoreans,  who 
prescribed  in  their  lessons  two  rules  ot  conduct ;  one  for 
the  sages,  who  aspired  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  virtue; 
and  another  for  the  people,  involved  in  the  cares  and  hurry 
of  an  active  life.*'  The  law  of  moral  conduct,  which  the 
platonics  prescribed  to  the  philosophers,  was  as  follows; 
^^  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  ought  to  be  removed  to  the  greatest 
possible  distance  fromthe  cont;igious  influence  of  the  body. 
And  as  the  depressing  weight  of  the  body,  the  force  of  us 
appetites,  and  its  connexions  with  a  corrupt  world,  ^re  in 
direct  opposition  to  thts  sacred  obligation  ;  therefore  aD 
sensual  pleasures  are  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  the  body  is 
to  be  supported,  or  rather  extenuated,  by  a  slender  diet; 
solitude  is  to  be  sought  as  the  true  mansion  of  virtue ;  anl 
contemplation  to  be  employed  as  the  means  of  raising  the 
soul,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  a  sublime  freedom  from  aO 
corporeal  ties,  and  to  a  noble  elevation  above  all  terrestrial 
things.^  The  person  who  Uves  in  this  manner,  shall  enjoy, 
even  in  the  present  state,  a  certain  degree  of  communion  i 
with  the  Deity ;  and  when  the  corporeal  mass  is  dissolved, 
shall  immediately  ascend  to  the  sublime  regions  of  felicity  I 

e  These  famnua  sects  made  an  important  distinction  between  Imng  Meeording  to  iMli%    ] 
Zw  iiATa  ^vffn  and  /trt>ij^  abovt  nature  Zw  t/irif  ^xtva.     The  former  was  the  rule  pf^ 
scribed  to  the  >-ulgar ;  the  latter,  that  which  wa<  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  philoi^ 
pherii,  who  ai<ned  at  superior  degrees  of  virtue.     See  Enxas  Uazeus  in  TAcojArsA^ 
29,  edit.  Barthii. 

f  The  reader  will  find  the  principles  or  this  fanatical  discipline,  in  Porphyry's  book     , 
mpt  atro^Hi,  i.  e.  concerning  abstinence.     ITiat  celebrated  Platonist  has  explained  it    j 
l&rge  the  rcspectiro  duties  that  belong  to  Q€lm  %x\&  c<mlem|9Ui!ft<ot  \d«^>wM^  Vi.V.    \ 
nnd4J. 
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id  perfection,  without  passing  through  that  state  of 
urification  and  trial,  that  awaits  the  generality  of  man- 
ind.**  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this  rigorous  discipline 
«8  a  natural  consec^uence  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which 
lese  philosophers,  and  some  others  that  resembled  them, 
jitertained,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  souly  the  influence 
^matter 9  the  operations  of  invisible  beings  or  demons j  and 
le  formation  of  the  world.  And  as  these  opinions  were 
lopted  by  the  more  learned  among  the  Christians,  it 
as  but  natural  that  they  should  embrace  also  the  moral 
iscipline  which  flowed  from  them. 
XIV.  There  is  a  particular  consideration  that  will  enable 
s  to  render  a  natural  account  of  the  origin  of 
lose  reiiffious  seventies,  of  which  we  have  been  ortb\«  Jiki- 
DW  speaking,  and  that  is  drawn  from  the  genius  °*' 
Dd  temper  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  first  practi- 
sd.  It  was  in  E^ypt  that  this  morose  discipline  nad  its 
ise ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  that  country  has,  in  adl 
ines,  as  it  were  by  an  immutable  law,  or  disposition  of 
Bttire,  abounded  yvith  persons  of  a  melancholy  complex^ 
ID,  and  produced,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  more  gloomy 
nrits  tluud  any  otherjpart  of  the  world.''  It  was  here  that 
ie  Essenes  and  the  Therapeutse,  those  dismal  and  gloomy 
«ts,  dwelt  principally,  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
I  also  many  others  of  the  Ascetic  tribe,  who,  led  by  a 
^rtain  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  a  delusive  notion  of 
sndering  themselves  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity  by  their 
isterities,  withdrew  themselves  from  human  society,  and 
om  all  the  innocent  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life.**  From 
^ptthis  sour  and  unsociable  discipline  passed  into  Syria, 
ddUie  neighbouring  countries,  which  also  abounded  with 
ersoDS  of  the  same  dismal  constitution  with  that  of  the 
Igjptians ;'  and  from  thence,  in  process  of  time,  its  infec* 
on  reached  to  the  European  nations.  Hence  that  train  of 
istere  and  superstitious  vows  and  rites,  that  yet,  in  many 
laces,  cast  a  veil  over  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
Ihristian  religion.  Hence  the  celibacy  ot  the  priestly 
|der,  the  rigour  of  unprofitable  penances  and  mortifica- 
lonsythe  innumerable  swarms  of  monks  that  refused  their 

%  See  Maillet,  Dtactiptum  tU  P  Egypte,  torn.  ii.  p.  57,  edit,  in  4to.  de  Paris. 
hHerodot.  Histor.  lib.  ii.  p.  104,  edit.  Gronov.    Epiphanius,  ExposU.fidei,  ^  11,  toiu. 
.  opp.  p.  1092.     Tertuliian,   De  exhortatione  eastUat.  cap.  xiii.  p.  524,  edit.  Priorii. 
luBasius,  in  viia  AnionUj  tom.  ii.  opp.  p.  453. 
iJ{K  Cbardin  Voyages  er.  Perse,  tom.  iv.  p.  197,  edit,  AmatctvL  \7^r>^  AXo* 
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talents  and  labours  to  society,  and  this  in  the  senselen 

Sursuit  of  a  visionary  sort  of  perfection.  Hence  also  that 
istinction  between  the  theoretical  and  mystical  life,  and 
many  other  fancies  of  a  like  nature,  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

XV.  It  is  fijenerally  true,  that  delusions  travel  in  a  traii^ 
The  riM-oi  and  thf»t  one  mistake  produces  many.   The  Chrii-' 

•S^i'Shrta-  tians,  who  adopted  the  austere  system,  which  hai 
*•■"•  been  already  mentioned,  had  certainly  made  a 

very  false  step,  aud  done  much  injury  to  their  excellent  and  \ 
most  reasonable  religion.  But  they  did  not  stop  here; 
another  erroneous  practice  was  adopted  by  them,  which, 
though  it  was  not  so  universal  as  the  other,  was  yet  ex- 
tremely pernicious,  and  proved  a  source  of  numberless evib 
to  the  Cnristi<in  church.  The  platonists  and  pythagorean 
held  it  as  a  maxim,  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  evea 
praiseworthy,  to  deceive^  and  even  to  use  the  expedient  of ! 
a  /iV,  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  pjcfyi 
The  Jews,  who  lived  in  Ejjypt,  had  learned  and  received 
this  maxim  from  them  before  the  comijig  of  Christ,  asa^ 
pears  incontestably  from  a  multitude  of  ancient  recorda; 
and  the  Christians  were  infected  from  both  these  sourcei 
with  the  same  pernicious  error, -as  appears  from  the  number 
of  books  attributed  falsely  to  great  and  venerable  namea, 
from  the  Sibylline  verses^  and  several  suppositious  produc 
tions,  which  were  spread  abroad  in  this  an<l  the  folio wiu 
century.  It  does  n  >t,  indeed,  seem  probable,  that  u 
these  pious  frauds  were  chargeable  upon  the  profesaon 
oi  real  Christianity,  upon  those  who  entertained  just  and 
rational  sentiments  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  greatest 
part  of  these  fictitious  writin<(s,  undoubtedly,  flowed  from 
the  fertile  invention  of  the  gnostic  sects,  though  it  cannot  < 
be  affirmed  that  even  true  Christians  were  entirely  inno* 
cent  and  irreproachable  iH  this  matter. 

XVI.  As  th?  boundaries  of  the  church  were  enlar^, 
ofihHinsof  the  number  of  vicious  and  irregular  persons,  who 
chr.a.«n..     entered  into  it  were  proportionably  increased,  as 
appears  from  the  many  complaints  and  censures  that  i|Bc> 
find  in  the  writers  of  this  century.     Several  methods  wem 
made  use  of  to  stem  the  torrent  of  iniquity.     Excommu^ 
T-xcmmoni.  nicatiou  was  peculiarly  employed  to  prevent  o^ 
catkm         punish  the  most  heinous  and  enormous  crimes 

fmd  the  crimes,  esteemed  sucKv^^te^mifrderviciIotatrift 
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aiuliery^vrhich terms,  however,  we  must  Iiere  understand 
in  their  more  full  and  extensive  sense.  In  some  places, 
.  the  commission  of  any  of  these  sins  cut  off  irrevocably  the 
^  criminal  from  all  hopes  of  restoration  to  the  privileges  of 
'  church  communion ;  in  others,  after  a  long,  laoorious,  and 
.painful  course  of  probation  and  discipline,  they  were  re- 
admitted into  the  bosom  of  the  church/ 

XVII.  It  is  here  to  be  attentively  obsciTcd,  that  the  form 
used  in  the  exclusion  of  heinous  offenders  from  reniimUdi 
the  society  of  Christians  was,  at  first,  extremely  n^X'^^ 
.  simple.  A  small  number  of  plain,  yet  judicious  mStelSS'im. 
rules,  made  up  the  whole  of  this  solemn  institu-  J^SrSllS'to 
tion,  which,  however,  was  imperceptibly  altered,  IJJiliSfnmyi- 
enlarged  by  an  addition  of  a  vast  multitude  **""• 
tof  rites,  and  new  modelled  according;  to  the  discipline 
used  in  the  heathen  mysteries.^  Those  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  the  singular  reasons  that  obliged  the 
Cbiistians  of  those  ancient  times  to  be  careful  in  restrain- 
ing the  progress  of  vice,  will  readily  grant,  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  rulers  of  the  church  to  perfect  their 
discipline,  and  to  render  the  restraints  upon  iniquity  more 
levere.  They  will  justify  the  rulers  of  the  primitive 
church  in  their  refusing  to  restore  excommunicated 
members  to  their  forfeited  privileges,  before  they  had 
given  incontestable  marks  of  the  sinceiity  of  their  repen- 
.tance.  Yet  still  it  remains  to  be  examined,  whether  it 
was  expedient  to  boiTow  from  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
the  lilies  of  this  salutary  discipUne,  and  thus  to  sanctify, 
in  some  measui'c,  a  part  of  the  heathen  superstition. 
But,  however  delicate  such  a  question  may  be,  when 
determined  with  a  view  to  all  the  indirect  or  inunediate 
consequences  of  the  matter  in  debate,  the  equitable  and 
candid  judge  will  consider  principally  the  good  intention 
of  those  from  whom  these  ceremonies  and  institutions 
proceed,  and  will  overlook  the  rest  from  a  charitable 
condescension  and  indulgence  to  human  weakness. 

k  By  this  distinction,  we  may  easily  reconcile  the  difiercnt  ofiinions  of  the  learned  con- 
tmitn^  the  effects  of  excominiinication.  See  Morinus,  De  dhciplina  Paentent.  lib.  ix. 
op.  xiz.  p.  670.  Sirmond,  flistoria  Pemitentia  publicttf  cap.  1.  p.  323,  torn.  It.  opp. 
Am  also  Joseph.  Augustin.  Orsi,  DisserL  de  criminum  capUaliwn  per  tria  priora  sasciaa 
ahMkaUme,  published  at  Milan,  1730,  4to. 

I  See  Fabriciiis*s  Biblioj^raph.  .^vthjuar.  p.  397,  and  Morinns,  De  PfrnitnitM.  lib.  L  cap. 

XT.  XTI.  &C. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  CEREMONIES  08ED  IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THid  CENTURY. 

I.  There  is  no  institution  so  pure  and  excellent  which 
crreraoiiies  the  coiTuption  and  folly  of  man  will  not  in  time 

muitipiHNL    gjjgj.  f^Y  the  worse,  and  load  with  additions  foreupi 

to  its  nature  and  original  design.  Such,  in  a  particular 
manner,  was  the  fate  of  Christianity.  In  this  centuiyi 
many  unnecessary  rites  and  ceremonies  were  added  to 
the  Christian  worship,  the  introduction  of  which  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  wise  and  good  men.""  These  changes, 
while  they  destroyed  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  eospel, 
were  naturally  pleasing  to  the  gross  multitude,  who  are 
more  delighted  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  extenial 
institutions,  than  with  the  native  charms  of  rational  and 
solid  piety,  and  who  generally  give  little  attention  to  any 
objects  but  those  which  strike  their  outward  senses."  Bit 
other  reasons  may  be  added  to  this,  which,  though  thef 
suppose  no  bad  intentions,  yet  manifest  a  considerable 
degree  of  precipitation  and  imprudence. 

II.  And  here  we  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  that 
F4nt  renflom  theTC  Is  a  high  dcgrcc  of  probability  in  the  notion 
^^Tof '  of  those,  who  diink  that  the  bishops  au^ented 
JilfHoSto  the  number  of  religious  rites  in  the  Christian  wor- 
SlSiS  iuhe  ship,  by  way  of  accommodation  to  the  infirmities 
church.  g^jj^  prejudices  both  of  Jews  and  heathens,  in  ordel 
to  facilitate  thus  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Botb 
Jews  and  heathens  were  accustomed  to  a  vast  variety  oi 
pompous  and  magpiiificent  ceremonies  in  their  religiouc 
service.  And  as  they  considered  these  rites  as  an  essential 
part  of  religion,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  behold 
with  indifference,  and  even  with  contempt,  the  simplicity  ol 
the  Christian  worship,  which  was  destitute  of  those  idle  cere- 
monies that  rendered  their  service  so  specious  and  striking. 
To  remove  then,  in  some  measure,  this  prejudice  against 

ra  Tcrtallian,  Lib.  de  Creationt,  p.  792,  opp. 

QJ"  11  It  is  not  improper  to  remark  here,  that  this  attachment  of  the  vulgar  to  the  pmq 
of  ceremonies,  is  a  circumstance  that  has  always  been  favourable  to  the  ambitious  viewi 
of  the  Rombh  clergy,  since  the  pomp  of  religion  naturally  casts  a  part  of  its  glory  an 
magnificence  upon  its  ministers,  and  thereby  gives  them,  imperceptibly,  a  vast  ascendan 
over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  late  lord  Bolingbrokc,  being  present  at  the  elevatioi 
of  the  host  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris,  expressed  to  a  nobleman,  who  stood  near  him,  hi 
surprise  that  the  king  of  France  should  commit  the  performance  of  such  an  august  ant 
striking  ceremony  to  any  sul^iect.  How  far  ambition  may,  in  this  and  the  succce<lin] 
'jges,  have  contributed  to  the  accomutation  of  gaudy  ceremonies,  is  a  question  not  eswil] 
to  be  detcrmitfed. 
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Christianity,  the  bishops  thought  it  necessary  to  increase 
die  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  thus  to  render  the 
pdblic  worship  more  striking  to  the  outward  senses."" 

ui.  This  addition  of  external  rites  was  also  designed  to 
jemove  the  opprobrious  calumnies,  which  the  seconumum, 
ifewish  and  pagan  priests  cast  upon  the  Christians,  !;„„?»  h^ 
IB  account  of  the  simplicity  ot  their  worship,  es-  "'?"»*<*» 
teeming  them  little  better  than  atheists,  because  they  had 
BO  templesj  altars^  victims^  priests^  nor  any  thing  of  that 
external  pomp  in  which  the  vulgar  are  so  prone  to  place 
the  essence  ot  religion.  The  rulers  of  the  churcli  adopted, 
therefore,  certain  external  ceremonies,  that  thus  they  might 
captirate  the  senses  of  the  vulgar,  and  be  able  to  refute  the 
reproaches  of  their  adversaries.  (Q^This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  a  very  awkward,  and,  indeed,  a  very  pernicious 
itrataffem ;  it  was  obscuring  the  native  lustre  of  tlie  gospel, 
m  onfer  to  extend  its  influence,  and  making  it  lose,  in  point 
rfreal  excellence,  what  itgained  in  point OM)opular  esteem. 
Some  accommodations  to  the  infirmities  of  mankind,  some 
prudent  instances  of  condescension  to  their  invincible  pre- 
fodices,  are  necessary  in  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  in  civil 
ipstitutions  ;  but  they  must  be  of  sucli  a  nature,  as  not  to 
inspire  ideas,  or  encourage  prejudices  incompatible  with 
just  sentiments  of  the  great  object  of  religious  worship, 
md  of  the  fundamental  truths  which  God  has  imparted  by 
reason  and  revelation  to  the  human  race.  How  far  this 
rule  has  been  disregarded  and  violated,  will  appear  too 
plainly  in  the  progress  of  this  history. 

IV.  A  third  cause  of  the  multiplicatiou  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies in  the  Christian  church,  may  be  deduced  ^,.^^^,, 
from  the  abuse  of  certain  titles  that  distinguished  ihi'auIST' 
the  sacerdotal  orders  among  the  Jews.  Every  one 

o  A  remaricable  passap^c  in  ttic  life  of  Gregory',  surnameJ  Thaumaturgiis,  i.  e.  tUf 
vonder  irorker,  will  ilhisstnite  this  point  in  the  clcarr^t  manner.  The  passage  is  as 
bllows :  "  Cum  animadTcrtisset  (.!re;;orius,  quod  ob  crorporeas  dclcctntiones  ct  volup- 
Utes  simplex  et  imperitum  rulgiis  in  simuiacrorum  cultus  errorc  permancret — permisit 
sii|  ut  in  memoriam  et  rncordationi'm  sanctorum  marlynim  sese  oblcctarent,  et  in 
fttitiam  eflfundercntiir,  quod  surccssu  tcmporis  aliquando  futurum  essel,  ut  sua  sponte 
ki  honeiitiorem  et  accuratiorcm  vituc  nitionem  transirent."  i.  e.  *'  When  Gregory  per- 
MifiBd  that  the  ignorant  multitude  persisted  in  their  idolatry,  on  account  of  the  pleasures 
■d  tensual  gratifications  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  pagan  festivals^  he  granted  them 
k  poiDiuioii  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  like  pleasures,  in  celebrating  the  memory  of 
the  holy  martyrs,  hoping,  that,  in  process  of  time,  they  would  return,  of  their  own 
■ccord,  to  a  more  virtuous  and  regular  course  of  life."  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  but 
that,  by  this  permission,  Gregory  allowed  the  Christians  to  dance,  sport,  and  feast,  at 
the  tombs  oflne  martyrs,  upon  their  rcspectire  festivals,  and  to  do  every  thing  which  the 
pagins  were  accustomed  to  do  in  their  temple;,  diirinc;  the  feasts  celebratftl  in  honour  vrf 
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knows,  that  many  terms  used  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
express  the  different  parts  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and 
worship,  are  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law,  or  have  a 
certain  analogy  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  by 
Moses.    The  Christian  doctors  did  not  only  imitate  this 
analogical  manner  of  speaking,  but  they  even  extended  it 
further  than  the  apostles  had  done.     And,  though  in  this 
there  was  nothing  worthy  of  reproach,  yet  the  consequences 
of  this  method  of  speaking  became,  through  abuse,  detri- 
mental to  the  puritv  of  the  gospel.    For,  in  process  of  timei 
many  asserted,  whether  through  ignorance  or  artifice,  ii 
not  easy  to  determiDe,  that  these  forms  of  speech  were  not 
J^uratiD€i  but  highly  proper ^  and  exactly  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  things  they  were  designed  to  express.    The 
bishops^  by  an  innocent  allusion  to  the  Jewisii  manner  of 
speaking,  had  been  called  chief  priests ;   the  elders^  or 
presbyters,  had  receivedthe  title  oi  priests,  and  the  deacom 
that  of  levites.  But,  in  a  little  time,  these  titles  were  abused 
by  an  aspiring  clergy,  who  thought  proper  to  claim  the 
same  rank  and  station,  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  that 
were  conferred  with  those  titles  upon  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.     Hence  the  rise  o€ 
HtheSy  Jirst  fruits,  splendid  garments,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances of  external  grandeur,  by  which  ecclesiastic^ 
were  eminently  distinguished.     In  like  manner  the  com-* 
parison  of  the  Christian  oblations  with  the  Jewish  victim'^ 
and  sacrifices  produced  a  multitude  of  unnecessary  rites  ^ 
and  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  that  erroneous  notioK^ 
of  the  eucharist,  which  represents  it  as  a  real  sacrifice,  anc^ 
not  merely  as  a  commemoration  of  that  great  offering  tha* 
was  once  made  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  inortaJs. 
:    V.  The  profound  respect  that  was  paid  to  the  Greek  an^ 
Fonrthrwion,  Romau  mystcries.  and  the  extraordinary  sanctitj' 
of*ih^'hiSen  that  was  attributed  to  them,  was  a  further  cir- 
luysirrie..      cumstauce  that  induced  the  Christians  to  giv^ 
their  religion  a  mystic  air,  in  order  to  put  it  upon  an  ecmal 
foot,  m  point  of  dignity,  with  that  of  the  pagans.     \  or 
this  purpose  they  gave  the  name  of  mysteries  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  gospel,  and  decorated  particularly  tlie  holy 
sacrament  with  that  solemn  title.     They  used  in  that 
sacred  institution,  as  also  in  that  of  baptism,  several  of  the 
terms  employed  in  the  heathen  mysteries  ;  and  proceeded 
so  far,  at  length,  as  even  to  adopt  some  of  the  rites  and 
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eeremonies  of  which  these  renowned  mysteries  consisted.'^ 
Ibis  imitation  began  in  the  eastern  provinces  ;  but  after 
tte  time  of  Adrian,  who  first  introduced  the  mysteries 
■nong  the  Latins,''  it  was  followed  by  the  Christians,  who 
iwelt  in  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  A  great  part, 
Aerefore,  of  the  seiTice  of  the  church,  in  this  century,  had 
I  certain  air  of  the  heathen  mysteries,  and  resembled  them  ^ 
considerably  in  many  particulars. 

VI.  It  may  be  vet  further  observed,  that  the  custom  of 
keachiniF  their  religious  doctrines  by  images^  ac- 
kansj  signsj  and  other  sensible  representations,  tiie  vyinboue 
irhich  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  and  in-  ^S^g'in 
deed,  in  almost  all  the  eastern  nations,  was  another  "il^  »li?ra 
eauseof  theincreaseof  externalritesin  the  church. 
As  there  were  many  persons  of  narrow  capacities,  whose 
comprehension  scarcely  extended  beyond  sensible  ob- 
jects, the  Christian  doctors  thought  it  advisable  to  instruct 
such  in  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel,  by  plachig  these 
truths,  as  it  were,  before  their  eyes,  under  sensible  images. 
Thus  they  administered  milk  and  lioneyy  which  was  the 
ordioaiy  lood  of  infants,  to  such  as  were  newly  received 
into  the  church,  showing  them,  by  this  sign,  that  by  their 
baptism  they  were  born  again,  and  were  bound  to  manifest 
lie  simplicit}'  and  innocence  of  infants  in  their  lives  and 
conversations.     Certain  military  rites  were  borrowed  to 
express  the  new  and  solenui  engagements,  by   which 
Christians  attached  themselves  to  Clirist  as  their  leader 
md  their  chief ;  and  the  ancient  ceremony  of  maiiumissian 
fvas  used  to  signify  the  liberty  of  which  tliey  were  made 
[partakers,  in  consequence  of  their  re(lem])tion  from  the 
juilt  and  dominion  of  shi,  and  their  deliverance  from  the 
empire  of  the  prince  of  darkness/ 

Vfi.  If  it  be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Chris- 
ians  who  composed  the  church,  were  Jews  and  si,,,,  r-.,on, 
leathens,  accustomed,  troni  ttieir  birth,  to  various  i-or^'rlil^'cui^ws 
nsignincant  ceremonies  and  superstitious  rites;  """'*'='"•- 
md  if  it  be  also  considered,  that  such  a  long  course  of 
mstom  and  education  forms  j;roju(lices  that  are  extremely 
)bstinate  and  diliicult  to  be  conquered,  it  will  then  ajvpear, 

p  See,  for  many  examples  of  tliL^,  Isaac  Cnsaubon,  ExtrcUat.  xvi.  /a  jinnaUs  BarmiV, 
^  478-9,  &c.  edit.  Gcnev.  U>54.  Tolliiis,  Imi'rtx.  iHneris  JUdki  ,Vol.  p.  151,  1G3.— 
iptnheim'«  notes  to  his  French  translation  ol"  Julian's  Cfrsars,  p.  13.S,  IM.  CIark«(OT> 
n  iMurgiet,  p,  3G,  42,  43. 

q  Sputum,  Htuhian,  c.  xiiL  p.  15,  edit,  of  Olrc-hl' 
rSeeEdm.  MerUlii  Oh^rrrnt,  fih.  W'u  cap.  iii. 
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that  nothing  less  than  a  continued  miracle  could  have 
totally  prevented  the  entrance  of  all  superstitious  mixtures 
into  the  Christian  worship.    A  single  example  will  tend 
to  the  illustration  of  this  matter.     Before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  all  the  eastern  nations  performed  divine  worship 
with  their  faces  turned  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  where' 
the  sun  displays  his  rising  beams.    This  custom  yni 
founded  upon  a  general  opinion,  that  God,  whose  essence 
they  looked  upon  to  be  light,  and  whom  they  considered 
as  circumscribed  within  certain  limits,  dwelt  in  that  part 
of  the  firmament,  from  whence  he  sends  forth  the  sun,  the 
bright  image  of  his  benignity  and  glory.    They,  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion,  rejected,  indeed,  this  gross  j 
error,  but  they  retained  the  ancient  and  universal  custom  : 
of  worshipphig  toward  the  east,  which  sprung  from  it. 
Nor  is  that  custom  abolished  in  our  times,  but  still  prevafls 
in  a  great  number  of  Christian  churches.    From  this 
same  source  arose  various  rites  amon<^  the  Jews,  which 
many  Christians,  especially  those  who  live  in  the  easten 
countries,  observe  religiously  at  this/Very  day.' 

VIII.  We  shall  take  no  more  than  a  brief  view  of  these 

rites  and  ceremonies,  since  a  particular  considera- 
tion Msem-"'  tion  of  them  would  lead  us  into  endless  discas- 

sions,  and  open  a  field  too  vast  to  be  comprehended 
in  such  a  compendious  history  as  we  here  give  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  'J'he  first  Ciiristians  assembled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  rliviijo  worsliip,  in  private  hotfses,  in  caves,  and  in 
vaults,  where  tl  »'>  dead  were  bunod.  Their  meetings  were 
on  the  first  dan  of  the  week;  and  in  some  places,  tney  as- 
sembled also  upon  the  seventh,  which  was  celebrated  by 
the  Jews.  Many  also  observed  the  fourth  day  of  the  week, 
on  which  Christ  was  betrayed;  and  the  sixth,  which  waj 
the  day  of  his  crucifixion.  The  hour  of  the  day  appointed 
for  holding  these  religious  assemblies,  varied  according  to 
the  difl'erent  times  and  circumstances  of  the  church ;  but 
it  was  generally  in  the  evening  after  sunset,  or  in  the 
morning  l)efore  the  dawn.  During  these  sacred  meetings, 
prayers  were  repeated,'  the  holy  Scriptures  were  publicly 
read,  short  discourses,  upon  the  duties  ot  Christians,  were 

s  See  Spciicor,  Da  legibtis  riiMlUmx  Hebraontm,     Prolesom.  p.  9,  edit.  Cambridge. 

t  There  in  an  excellent  accoont  given  of  tbe»c  praters,  and  of  the  Christian  wonUp 
in  genernJ,  in  Tertulliairs  ^Ipoto^i,  rh.  xx.\ix.  which  i?  one  of  the  most  noble  productJOTf 
nf ancient  firn****. 
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Idressed  to  the  people,  hymns  were  sung,  and  a  portion 
:  the  oblations,  presented  by  the  faithful,  was  employed 
I  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  and  the  feasts  of 
iiarity. 

u.  The  Christians  ofthis  century  celebrated  anniversary 
istivals  in  commemoration  of  the  death  and  re- 
irrection  of  C  hrist,  and  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  bootX^i^ 
[host  upon  the  apostles.  The  day  which  was  EniiiT^l^fbe 
Inervea  as  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  death,  ***"****"'*■ 
-as  called  the  paschal  day,  or  passover,  because  it  was 
K>ked  upon  to  be  the  same  witn  that  on  which  the  Jews 
elebrated  the  feast  of  that  name.  In  the  manner,  however, 
r  observing  this  solemn  day,  the  Christians  of  the  Lesser 
jua  differed  much  from  die  rest,  and  in  a  more  especial 
lanner  from  those  of  Rome.  They  both,  indeed,  fksted 
nring  the  great  week,  so  that  was  called  in  which  Christ 
ied,  and  a^rward  celebrated,  like  the  Jews,  a  sacred  feast, 
t  which  they  distributed  a  paschal  lamb  in  memory  of  our 
aviour's  last  supper.  But  the  Asiatic  C  hristians  kept  this 
iSLSt  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  Jewish  month,  at 
16  time  that  the  Jews  celebrated  their  passover,  and  three 
ays  after  commemorated  the  resurrection  of  the  trium- 
hant  Redeemer.  They  affirmed,  that  they  had  derived 
lis  custom  from  the  apostles  John  aud  Philip ;  and  pleaded 
ioreover,in  its  behalf,  the  exaiuple  of  Christ  himself,  who 
eld  his  paschal /east  on  the  same  day  that  the  Jews  cele- 
rated  tneir  passover.  The  western  churches  observed  a 
ifierent  method.  They  celebrated  their  paschal  feast  on 
16  night  that  preceded  the  anniversary  of  C  hrist's  resur- 
action,  and  thus  connected  the  commemoration  of  the 
aviour's  crucifixion,  with  that  of  his  victory  over  death 
ad  the  grave.  Nor  did  thty  differ  thus  from  the  Asiatics, 
ithout  alleging  also  apostolic  authority  for  what  they  did ; 
T  they  pleaded  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  a  justi- 
cation  of  their  conduct  in  this  matter. 

X.  The  Asiatic  rule  for  keej)in^  the  paschal  feast,  was 
:tended  with  two  great  inconveniences,  to  which  Thoorca- 
le  Christians  at  Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  the  il^diVirpr' 
hole  western  churches,  refused  to  submit.  For,  ^'*'*- 
i  the  first  place,  as  the  Asiatics  celebrated  their  festival 
16  same  day  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  ate  the  paschal 
imb  with  his  disciples,  this  occasioned  an  inevitable 
itemiption  in  the  fast  of  the  g^^eat  week,  which  the  other 
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churches  looked  upon  as  almost  criminal,  at  least  as  b^hlj 
indecent.     Nor  was  this  the  only  inconveniency  aruing; 
from  this  rule;    for  as  they  celebrated  the  memory  tf 
Christ's  resurrection  precisely  the  third  day  after  their 
paschal  supper,  it  happened,  for  the  most  part,  that  this 
great  festival,  which  attenvard  was  called,  by  the  Latins, 
pascha^  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Easter,  was 
field  on  other  days  of  the  week  than  the ^rst.    TUs  ct 
cumstance  was  extremely  displeasing  to  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Christians,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  celebrate 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  on  any  day  but  Sunday,  as 
that  was  the  day  on  which  this  glorious  event  happened. 
Hence  arose  snarp  and  vehefpent  contentions  between 
the  Asiatic  and  western  Christians.     About  the  middle 
of  this  centur}^  during  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
venerable  Polycarp  came  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Anicet, 
bishop  of  that  see,  upon  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  te^ 
minate  the  warm  disputes  it  had  occasioned.     But  this 
conference,  though  conducted  with  great  decency  and 
moderation,  was  without  effect.     Polycarp  and  Anicet 
were  only  agreed  in  this,  that  the  bonds  or  charity  were 
not  to  be  broken  on  account  of  tliis  controversy ;  but  they 
continued  at  the  same  time,  each  in  their  former  sentimentS) 
nor  could  the  Asiatics  be  engaged  by  any  arguments  to 
alter  the  rule  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  by 
tradition  from  St.  John." 

XI.  Toward  the   conclusion  of  this   century,  Victor, 

1.,.  rp>«ii  '^^^I'OP  ^^  Rome,  took  it  into  his  head  to  force  the 
i*iw}£C  Asiatic  Christians,  by  the  pretended  authority  of 
ATtaTs"*^    his  laws  and  decrees,  to  follow"  the  rule  wliich  was 

"**'"'  observed  by  the  western  churches  in  this  matter. 
Accordingly,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  some  foreign 
bishops,  he  wrote  an  imperious  letter  to  the  Asiatic  pre- 
lates, commanding  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
western  Christians  with  respect  to  the  time  of  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Easter.  The  Asiatics  answered  this  lordly 
summons  by  the  pen  of  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
who  declared,  in  tneir  name,  and  that  with  great  spirit  and 
resolution,  that  they  would  b}'  no  means  depart,  in  this 
matter,  from  the  custom  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
ancestors.  Upon  this,  the  thunder  of  excommunication 
began  to  roar.  Victor,  exasperated  by  this  resolute  answer 

M  F.u9*;biiis.  Jihl.  Ecrles,  lil>.  iv.  rap.  xiv.  p.  1V7,  an(|  lib.  v.  rap.  xxiv.  p.  lOS 
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the  Asiatic  bishops,  broke  communion  with  them,  pro- 
ramced  them  miworthy  of  the  name  of  his  brethren,  and 
3cluded  them  from  all  fellowship  with  the  church  of  Rome. 
Ids  excommunication,  indeed,  extended  no  further ;  nor 
tdd  it  cut  off  the  Asiatic  bishops  from  communion  with 
^  other  churches,  whose  bishops  were  far  from  approving 
B  €M>tidact  of  Victor.*'  The  progress  of  this  violent 
iMBsion  was  stopped  by  the  wise  and  moderate  remon- 
taces,  which  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons^  addressed  to  the 
iinan  prelate  upon  this  occasion,  in  which  he  showed 
n  the  imprudence  and  injustice  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
d  also  by  the  long  letter  which  the  Asiatic  Christians 
t>te  in  their  own  justification.  In  consequence  therefore 
this  cessation  of  arms,  the  combatants  retained  each  their 
n  customs,  until  the  fourth  century,  when  the  council  of 
ce  abolished  that  of  the  Asiatics,  and  rendered  the  time 
the  celebration  of  Easter  the  same  through  all  the 
tefttian  churches."" 

xii.  In  these  times,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper 
i8  celebrated,  for  the  most  part,  on  Sundavs,  ^^  ^ 
1  the  ceremonies  observed  upon  that  occasion  tioo  Tf  the ' 
te  such  as  follow :  a  part  of  the  bread  and  "°"^' 
lie,  which  was  presented  among  the  other  oblations  of  the 
thfiil,  was  separated  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated  by 
5  prayers  of  the  bishop.  The  wine  was  mixed  with 
ter,  and  the  bread  was  divided  into  several  portions. 
part  of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  was  carried  to 
J  sick  or  absent  members  of  the  church,  as  a  testimony 
fraternal  love,  sent  to  them  by  the  whole  society.''  It 
pears  by  many  and  undoubted  testimonies,  that  tliis 
ly  rite  was  looked  upon  as  essential  to  salvation;  and 
ten  this  is  duly  considered,  we  shall  be  less  disposed  to 
isure,  as  erroneous,  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
rmed  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  administered  to  infants 

nu  whole  affair  furnishes  a  striking  argument,  among  the  multitude  that  may  be 
m  from  Ecclesiastical  History,  against  the  supremacy  and  universal  authority  of  the 
Ipof  Rome. 

*  z  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  a  note  here,  refers  us  for  an  ampler  account  of  this  contro- 
f  to  his  Cwnmentar.  de  rebus  ChrisHanorum  mUe  Constantinunty  Jl.  p.  435.  He  had 
in  that  woriL,  that  Faydit  bad  perceived  the  error  of  the  common  opinion,  roncem- 
be  disputes  that  arose  in  the  church  about  the  time  of  keeping  £a>tcr.  But  hero 
itracts  this  encomium,  and,  after  a  second  reading  of  Faydit^s  book,  finds  himself 
^  to  declare,  that  that  writer  has  entirely  missed  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
the  account  of  this  controversy,  that  is  given  by  the  letmcd  Heuman,  in  one  of  the 
tiaes  of  his  Sjftfoge,  or  collection  of  small  pieces. 

Elenricus  Rixnerus,  D^  ritibiis  velerum  Christiimontm^  nrcn  Eurharistimn,  p. 
Sec. 
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during  this  century.*  The  feasts  of  charity  y  that  foUowe 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  have  been  mentioqQ 
abready.  .^ 

XIII.  The  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  pa| 
Dairusm  ^^^^  twicc  everv  year,  at  the  festivals  of  Easter  am 
Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,"  either  bv  the  Inshap^tk 
the  presbyters^  in  consequence  of  his  authorization  an 
appointment.  The  persons  that  were  to  be  baptized*  aftfi 
tney  had  repeated  the  creeds  confessed  and  renounced  tfaq 
sins,  and  particularly  the  devils  and  his  pompous  alluii; 
ments,  were  immersed  under  water,  and  received  in!) 
Christ's  kingdom  by  a  solemn  invocation  of  Father^  Sm^ 
and  Holy  Ghosts  according  to  the  express  command  of  q| 
Blessed  Lord.  After  baptism,  they  received  the  sign  of  A 
cross,  were  anointed,  Budhy prayers  and  impositionof  hamik 
were  solemnly  commended  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  dedici 
ted  to  his  service ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  receivei 
mlk  and  honey,  which  concluded  the  ceremony.^  The  Mj 
sons  of  this  particular  ritual  coincide  ^vith  what  we  have  i|p 
in  general  concerning  the  origin  andcausesof  the  multipfiei 
ceremonies  that  crept  from  time  to  time  into  the  churcL. 

Adult  persons  were  prepared  for  baptism  by  abstinence 
prayer,  and  other  pious  exercises,  it  was  to  answer  fii 
them  that  sponsors  or  godfathers  were  first  instituted 
though  they  were  afterward  admitted  also  in  the  baptiaa 
of  infants.*' 


CHAPTER  V. 

CdNCE&IfING  TH£  UERE8IE8  AND  DIVISIONS  THAT  TROUBLED  THE  €HCM 

DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

1.  Among  the  many  sects  which  divided  the  Christia 

DwMni«tou9  church  during  this  century,  it  is  natural  to  mei 

tS^^^y  tion,  in  the  first  place,  that  which  an  attachme^ 


z  See  Jo.  Frid.  Mayer,  Diss,  de  Euckaristia  Infantum ;  as  also  Zornios  Hittor,  J 
chiorisL  Infantum,  published  at  Berlin,  1736. 

a  See  Wall's  History  of  InfanX  Baptism  and  Vicecome's  De  rilibus  Bt^tisnd. 

b  See  Tertullian  on  Baptism. 

c  Seo  Gerh.  a  Mastricht,  De  mtsceptoribus  infanHum  ex  haptismo  ;  though  he  is  of  a  41 

lerent  opinion  in  this  matter^  and  thinks  that  sponsors  were  not  used  in  the  baptibia  * 

adult  persons.    See  also  WalPs  History  of  Infaet  Baptism.    \D'  Sec  moreorer,  upooth 

J»ubject,  hfOiaci  Jundt,  Jifg.  de  Suseeptonmi  BaptiamaHxan  origine  Cranneiilafjo,  pobliriK 

at  Stnsburg  in  the  year  1755,  of  whic^i  an  aiccQUnl  hvk)  >]«  «<;«ii  Sn  Wst  1Sa>iA#V%  ltii»% 

'^/its  tt  dB9  Hamix  Artit^  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  l^^ 
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uistian  brethren.  The  first  rise  of  this  sect  is  placed 
der  the  reign  of  Adrian.  For,  when  this  emperor  had, 
lei^gth,  razed  Jerusalem,  entirely  destroyed  even  its  very 
motions,  and  enacted  laws  of  the  severest  Icind  against 
e  whole  body  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  greatest  part  of 
e  Christians  who  lived  in  Palestine,  to  prevent  their  being 
mfounded  with  the  Jews,  abandoned  entirely  the  Mosaic 
ieSy  and  chose  a  bishop,  named  Mark,  a  foreigner  bv 
ition»  and  consequently  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth 
Israel.  This  step  was  highly  shocking  to  those  whose 
tacbment  to  the  Mosaic  rites  was  violent  and  invincible ; 
id  such  was  the  case  of  many.  These,  therefore,  sepa- 
ted  themselves  from  the  brethren,  and  founded  at  Pera, 
cotmtiy  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  neighbouring  parts, 
fftieular  assemblies,  in  which  the  law  of  Moses  mamtained 
I  primitive  dignity,  authority,  and  lustre."* 
n.  This  body  of  judaizing  Christians,  which  set  Christ 
A  Moses  upon  an  ec^ual  foot,  in  point  of  autho-  i^riem  of  ii<e 
tf,  was  afterward  divided  into  two  sects,  ex-  ^nTS- 
eittely  different  both  in  their  rites  and  in  their  **^' 
pioions,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Nazarenes 
Dd  Ebionites.  The  former  are  not  placed  by  the  ancient 
Shristians  in  the  heretical  register  ;*  but  the  latter  were 
onsidered  as  a  sect,  whose  tenets  were  destructive  of  the 
imdamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  These 
ects  made  use  of  a  gospel  or  history  of  Christ,  different 
rom  that  which  is  received  among  us,  and  conccruing 
rtiich  there  have  been  many  disputes  among  the  learned.' 
[he  term  Nazarenes  was  not  originally  the  name  of  a  sect, 
nit  that  which  distinguished  the  disciples  of  Jesus  iu 
general.  And  as  those,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Chris- 
ians,  received  the  name  of  Nazarenes  among  the  Jews, 
his  latter  name  was  not  considered  as  a  mark  of  ignominy 
ir  contempt.  Those,  indeed,  who,  after  their  separation 
!om  their  brethren,  retained  the  title  of  Nazarenes,  differed 

d  Vid.  Sulpitiu»  Scvcnis,  Hist.  Saa-ir,  lib.  ii.  cnp.  xxxi.  p.  24.i. 

e  Epipbaniufl  was  the  first  writer  ulio  placed  the  Nazarenes  in  tlic  list  of  hcrctir:^^ 
e  wrote  in  the  fourth  criitur>-,  but  is  very  far  from  being  remarkable,  cither  for  his 
leiitjor  jndgment. 

[/'  f  This  gospel,  which  was  called  indiscriminately  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  o^ 
ebrews,  is  certainly  the  same  ivith  the  gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  gospel  of  the  xii 
Oitles,  aod  is  very  probably  that  which  St.  Paul  refers  to,  Galatians,  cb.  i.  Ter.  6.  Dr. 
otheim  refers  his  readers,  for  an  account  uf  this  gospel,  to  Fabricius,  in  his  Codex 
toarfffh.  Aop.  Tent.  torn.  i.  p.  'Mify,  and  to  a  work  of  hitt  own,  entitled,  Vhulica  contra 
rfmik  Aiwarcntim,  p.  112.  The  reader  will,  however,  find  a  still  more  accurate  and 
iwiketory  account  of  this  gospel,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  \ean\eA  «kM  '^u^LYttfMi  '\8^r. 
er'tfinromfhtnhh  Mefhml  of  set! fine  ^t  CammrqJ  .^ffh«Hlii  of  the.  Xfv  Twt^TM^^. 
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much  from  the  true  disciples  of  Christ,  to  whom  that  name 
had  been  originally  eiven ;   ^^  they  held,  that  Christ  was 
bom  of  a  virgin,  ancTwas  also  in  a  certain  maimer  united 
to  the  divine  nature ;   they  refused  to  abandon  the  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but  were  far  from 
attempting  to  impose  the  observance  of  these  ceremoniei 
upon  the  Gentile  Christians ;  they  rejected  also  all  thoie 
auditions  that  were  made  to  the  Mosaic  institutions  by  the 
pharisees  and  the  doctors  of  the  law  ;"'>'   and  from  hence 
we  maj  easily  see  the  reason  why  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Christians  treated  the  Nazarenes  withamore  than  ordinary 
degree  of  gentleness  and  forbearance. 
III.  It  is  a  doubtful  matter  from  whence  the  Ebionitei 
^^        derived  their  name,  whether  from  that  of  some  of 
u«f!ror^D    their  principal  doctors,  or  from  their  poverty.* 
***"*  "**      One  tniiig,  nowever,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
their  sentiments  and  doctrines  were  much  more  pemicious 
than  those  of  the  Nazarenes.^    For  though  they  believed 
the  celestial  mission  of  Christ,  and  his  participation  of  a 
divine  nature,  yet  they  regarded  him  as  a  man  born  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
They,  moreover,  asserted,  that  the  ceremonial  law,  insti- 
tuted by  Moses,  was  not  only  obligatory  upon  the  Jews, 
but  also  upon  all  others ;  and  that  the  observance  of  it  was 
essential  to  salvation.    And  as  St.  Paul  had  very  different 
sentiments  from  them,  concerning  the  obligation  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  and  had  opposed  the  observance  of  it  m 
the  warmest  manner,  so  of  consequence  they  held  this 
apostle  in  abhorrence,  and  treated  his  writings  with  the 
utmost  disrespect.    Nor  were  they  only  attached  to  the 
rites  instituted  by  Moses ;  they  went  still  further,  and  re- 
ceived, with  an  equal  degree  of  veneration,  the  supersti- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  and  the  ceremonies  and  traditions 
which  the  Pharisees  presumptuously  added  to  the  law.* 

g  See  Mich,  le  Quicn,  Adtwt,  ad  Dmnascenum,  tom.  i.  p.  ?3,  S3 ;  as  also  a  dissertation 
of  the  same  author,  De  ^''atarenis  et  eontmjide^  wLirb  is  the  seventh  of  those  that  be  his 
subjoined  to  bis  edition  of  the  works  of  Daniasctnus. 

h  See  Fabric,  ad  Philostr.  de  HaresibuSf  p.  81 ;  as  also  Ittigius,  De  Ilttre^tibus,  cri 
^9postoUci, 

O'  i  The  learned  Mr.  Jones  looked  upon  these  two  sects  as  difTering  very  little  from 
one  another.     He  attributes  to  them  both  much  (he  same  doctrines,  and  alleges  that 
the  Ebionites  had  only  made  some  small  additions  to  the  old  Nazarene  system.    Scf 
the  AVio  andfidl  method  of  settHng  the  Canoiticat  Autkcrity  of  the  AVio  Testament,  vol.  i. 
p.  385. 

k  Irensus,  lib.  i.  Contra  Hasret.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  105,  edit  MassuetL  Epiphanius  gives  c^ 
iQT^c  account  of  the  Kbionite;*.  H<r.rfs.  nw.    But  he  de«eTve«  little  crediii  sioce  k.^ 
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liese  obscure  and  unfrequented  heretical  assem- 
re  very  little  detrimental  to  the  Christian  secuihMt*. 
hich  suffered  much  more  from  those  sects,  TZJSi^^. 
isAevH  explained  the  doctrines  of  Christi-  ****''**' 
at  manner  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  the  orien- 
sophy  concerning  the  origin  of  evil.  The  oriental 
wno,  before  this  century  had  lived  in  the  greatest 
jr,  came  forth  from  their  retreat  under  the  reign  of 
exposed  themselves  to  pubhc  view,  and  gathered 
*,  in  various  provinces,  assemblies,  whose  numbers 
ry  considerable.  The  ancient  records  mention  a 
imber  of  these  demi-christian  sects,  many  of  which 
urther  known  than  by  their  distinguishing  names, 
lerhaps,  is  the  only  circumstance  in  wmch  they 
>m  each  other.  One  division,  however,  of  these 
Christians,  mav  be  considered  as  real  and  im- 
since  the  two  branches  it  produced  were  vastly 
to  the  rest  in  reputation,  and  made  more  noise  in 
id,  than  the  other  multiplied  subdivisions  of  this 
us  sect.  Of  this  famous  division,  one  branch, 
ose  in  Asia,  preserved  the  oriental  doctrine  ^^  ^  , 
mg  the  origin  of  the  world,  unmixed  with 
3Dtiments  and  opinions ;  while  the  other,  which 
med  in  Egypt,  made  a  motley  mixture  of  this 
»hy  with  the  tenets  and  prodigies  adopted  in  the 
)  system  of  that  superstitious  country.  The  doc- 
the  former  surpassed  in  simplicity  and  perspicuity 
lie  latter,  whicli  consisted  of  a  vast  variety  ot  parts, 
ly  combined,  that  the  explication  of  them  became 
•  of  much  difficulty. 

aong  the  doctors  of  the  Asiatic  branch,  the  first 
i  due  to  Elxai,  a  Jew,  who,  during  the  Enaundhw 
Trajan,  is  said  to  have  formed  the  sect  of  *^""^^'»- 
3saites.  This  heretic,  though  a  Jew,  attached  to 
ship  of  one  God,  and  full  of  veneration  for  Moses, 
3d,  nevertheless,  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  by 
5  with  it  a  multitude  of  fictions  drawn  from  the 
philosophy ;  pretending  also,  after  the  example  of 
enes,  to  give  a  rational  explication  of  the  law  of 

3,  p.  127,  and  §  4,  p.  141,  that  lie  had  confounded   the   Sampsaeans  an4 
rith  the   Ebionites,  and  also  acknowledges,  that  the  first  Ebionites  were 
the  errors  with  which  he  charges  them. 
Alox.  fitnnnat.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  898.    Cyprianu",  cpist.  Ixxv. 
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Moses,  he  reduced  it  to  a  mere  allegory.    It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  proper  to  observe,  that  some  have  doubted,  whether 
the  Elcesaites  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Christian  or 
the  Jovish  sects  ;  and  Epiphanius,  who  was  acquainted 
with  a  certain  production  of  Elxai,  expresses  his  uncer* 
tainty  in  this  matter.     Elxai,  indeed,  in  that  book,  men- 
tions Christ  with  the  highest  encomiums,  without,  how- 
ever, adding  any  circumstance  from  whence  it  might  be 
concluded  with  certainty,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
Christ  of  whom  he  spoke.™ 
VI.  If  then  Elxai  be  improperly  placed  amongthe  leaden 
of  the  sect  now  under  consideration,  we  may  place 
wneitw'^"*'  at  its  head  Satuniinus  of  Antioch,  who  is  one  of 
gam  incicF.  ^^^  ^^^^  gROstic  cWcfs  mcutioned  in  history.     He 

held  the  doctrine  of  two  principles  from  whence  proceeded 
all  things  ;  the  one  a  wise  and  benevolent  deity  ;  and  the 
other,  mattery  a  principle  esseiHially  evily  and  which  he  sup- 
posed under  the  superintendence  of  a  certain  intelligence 
of  a  malignant  nature.  "  The  world  and  its  first  inhabi- 
tants were,  according  to  the  system  of  this  raving  philoso- 
pher, created  by  seven  angels,  which  presided  over  the 
seven  planets.  This  work  was  carried  on  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  benevolent  deity ^  and  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  tiic  material  principle.  The  former,  however, 
beheld  it  with  approbation,  and  honoured  it  with  several 
marks  of  liis  beneficence.  He  endowed  with  rational 
souls  the  bein<::s  who  inhabited  this  new  system,  to  whom 
their  creators  iiiul  imparted  nothing  more  than  the  mere 
animal  life ;  and  having  divided  the  world  into  seven  parts, 
he  distributed  them  among  the  seven  angelic  architects^ 
one  of  whom  was  the  god  of  the  Jews  ;  and  reserved  to 
himself  the  supreme  empire  over  all.  To  these  creatures, 
whom  the  benevolent  principle  had  endowed  with  reason- 
able souls,  and  with  dispositions  that  led  to  goodness  and 
virtue,  the  evil  beings  to  maintain  his  empire,  added  another 
kind,  whom  he  formed  of  a  wicked  and  malignant  charac- 
ter; and  hence  the  dilference  we  see  amon^  men.  When 
the  creators  of  the  world  fell  from  their  allegiance  to  the 
Supreme  Deity,  God  sent  from  heaven  into  our  globe,  a 
Restorer  of  order,  whose  name  was  Christ.  This  divine 
CoiKiueror  came  clothed  with  a  corporeal  appearance, 

m  Euseb.  HisL'Eedes,  lib.  vi,  cap.  xiiiLxui.  v-  ^^-^   V.v\v^a,\\iiw  U^rtu  xix.  5  3,  p.  41-. 
THcodoreins,  Fabitt,  Htrret.  IU>.  ii.  cap.  \u.  p.  ^i^- 
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but  not  with  a  real  body ;  he  came  to  destroy  the  empire 
of  the  material  principle^  and  to  point  out  to  virtuous  souls 
the  way  bv  which  they  must  return  to  God.  This  way  is 
beset  with  difficulties  and  sufferings ;  since  those  souls 
who  propose  returning  to  the  Supreme  Being  after  the 
dissolution  of  this  mortal  body,  must  abstain  from  wine, 
flesh,  wedlock,  and,  in  short,  from  every  thing  that  tends 
bo  sensual  gratification,  or  even  bodily  refreshment."  Sa- 
biminus  taught  these  extravagant  doctrines  in  Syria,  but 

t principally  at  Antioch,  and  drew  after  him  many  disciples 
y  the  pompous  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  virtue." 
vii.  Cerdo  the  Syrian,  and  Marcion,  son  to  the  bishop 
of  Pontus,  belong  to  the  Asiatic  sect,  though  they  cerdo.  sur. 
began  to  estabhsh  their  doctrine  at  Rome,  and  ''^°- 
having  ^iven  a  turu  somewhat  different  to  the  oriental 
superstition,  may  themselves  be  considered  as  the  heads 
of  a  new  sect  which  bears  their  names.  Amid  the  obscu- 
rity and  doubts  that  render  so  uncertain  the  history  of  these 
two  men,  the  following  fact  is  incontestable,  viz.  that  Cerdo 
liad  been  spreading  his  doctrine  at  Rome  before  the  arrival 
)f  Marcion  there ;  and  that  the  latter  having,  through  his 
)wn  misconduct,  forfeited  a  place  to  which  he  aspired  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  attached  himself,  through  resentment, 
to  the  impostor  Cerdo,  and  propagated  his  impious  doc- 
nnes  with  an  astonishing  success  tliroughout  the  world. 
'*  After  the  example  of  the  oriental  doctors,  they  held  the 
existence  of  two  principles^  the  one  perfectly  ^ood^  and  the 
)ther  perfectly  evil.  Between  these,  they  imagined  an 
fUermediate  kind  of  deity,  neither  perfectly  good  nor 
perfectly  evil,  but  o/a  mixed  nature,  so  Marcion  expresses 
it,  and  so  far  just  and  powerful,  as  to  administer  rewards 
md  inflict  punishments.  This  middle  deity  is  the  creator 
)f  this  inferior  world,  and  the  god  and  legislator  of  the 
Jewish  nation  ;  he  wages  perpetual  war  with  the  evil  prin- 
Hjp/e  ;  and  both  the  one  and  tne  other  aspire  to  the  place  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  ambitiously  attempt  subjecting  to 
their  authority  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  The  Jews 
ire  the  subjects  of  that  powerful  genius  who  formed  this 
globe ;  the  other  nations,  who  worship  a  variety  of  gods, 
are  under  the  empire  of  the  evil  principle.    Both  these 

n  Irenxus,  lib.  i.  c.  xxiv.    Euscb.  Hut  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii.     ThcodorcL  Fabuh 
Httret.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.     Epiphan.  Uteres,  xxiii.     Thcodoret.  FabvL  H(^r.  lib.  i.  cap.  u. 
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conflicting  powers  exercise  oppressions  upon  rational  att^ 
immortal  souls,  and  keep  them  in  a  tedious  and  miserable 
captiTity.    Therefore  the  Supreme  God,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate this  war,  and  to  deliver  from  their  bondage  those 
souls  whose  origin  is  celestial  and  divine,  sent  to  tne  Jews 
a  being  most  like  unto  himself,  even  his  son  Jesus  Christ  | 
clothed  with  a  certain  shadowy  resemblance  of  a  body,  thit 
thus  he  might  be  visible  to  mortal  eyes.    The  commissimi 
of  this  celestial  Messenger  was  to  destroy  the  empire  both 
of  the  etil  principle^  ana  of  the  author  of  this  world j  and  \o 
bring  back  wandering  souls  to  God.     On  this  account,  he 
was  attacked,  with  inexpressible  violence  and  fury  by  the 
prince  of  darkness y  and  by  the  god  of  the  Jews,  but  without 
effect,  since,  having  a  body  onhr  in  appearance,  he  was 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  suffering.     Those  whe 
follow  the  sacred  directions  of  this  celestial  Conductor, 
mortify  the  body  by  fastings  and  austerities,  call  off  their 
minds  from  the  allurements  of  sense,  and,  renouncing  the 
precepts  of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  prince  of  daik- 
ness,  turn  their  eyes  toward  the  Supreme  Being,  shsllf 
after  death,  ascend  to  the  mansions  or  felicity  and  perfee* 
tion."    In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  rule  of  mannen* 
which  Marcion  prescribed  to  his  followers,  was  excessivelj 
austere,  containing  an  express  prohibition  of  wedlock,  w 
the  use  of  wine,  flesh,  and  of  aU  the  external  comfoib 
of  life.     Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  this  severe  disci" 
pline,  great  numbers  embraced  the  doctrines  of  MtfdoDy 
of  whom  Lucan,  or  Lucian,  Severus,  Blastes,  and  princir 
pally  Appelles,  are  said  to  have  varied,  in  some  thingSf 
from  the  opinions  of  their  master,  and  to  have  formed  neif 
sects.** 
VIII.  Bardesanes  and  Tatian  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  school  of  Valentine  the  Egyptian. 
But  this  notion  is  entirely  without  foundation,  since 
their  doctrine  differs  in  many  tilings  from  that  of  the  Valen* 
tinians,  approaching  nearer  to  that  of  the  oriental  philosophy 
concerning  the   two  principles.    Bardesanes,  native  m 
Edessa,  was  a  man  of  a  very  acute  genius,  and  acquired  a 
shining  reputation  by  his  writings,  which  were  in  great 
number,  and  valuable  for  the  profound  erudition  they  con- 

o  Sf  e  Irensus,  Epiphanius,  and  particularly  TcrtuUian^s  Five  Books  against  the  Mar- 
cUntUes,  with  his  Poem  against  Marcion,  and  the  JHalogite  against  the  Marcionites,  which 
is  generally  ascribed  to  Origen.  See  also  Tillcmont's  JMemoires,  and  Bcansobre's  f/t>- 
fnire  du  J^Sanirheismey  torn.  ii.  P-  BJ*. 
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Seduced  by  the  fantastic  charms  of  the  oriental 
phy,  he  adopted  it  with  zeal,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
iitain  modifications,  that  rendered  liis  system  leas 
gant  than  that  of  the  Marcionites,  against  whom  he 

very  learned  treatise.  The  sum  of  his  doctrine  is 
W8 :  **  there  is  a  Supreme  God,  pure  and  benevo- 
solutely  free  from  all  evil  and  imperfection ;  and 

also  a  prince  of  darkness^  the  fountain  of  all  evil, 
r,  and  misery.  The  Supreme  God  created  the 
nthout  any  mixture  of  c vu  in  its  compofltion  {  he 
dstence  also  to  its  inhabitants,  who  came  out  of  his 
f  hand,  pure  and  incorrupt,  endued  with  subtle, 
I  bodies,  and  spirits  of  a  celestial  nature.  But 
D  process  of  time,  the  prince  of  darkness  had  enti- 
D  to  sin,  then  the  Supreme  God  permitted  them  to 
>  sluggish  and  gross  bodies,  formed  of  corrupt 
by  the  evil  principle ;  he  permitted  also  the  depra- 
ind  disorder  which  this  malignant  being  introduced 
:o  the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  designing,  by 
mission,  to  punish  the  degeneracy  and  rebellion  of 
tate  race ;  and  hence  proceeds  the  perpetual  con- 
ween  reason  and  passion  in  the  mind  of  man.  It 
this  account,  that  Jesus  descended  from  the  upper 
,  clothed  not  with  a  real,  but  with  a  celestial  and 
>ody,  and  taught  mankind  to  subdue  that  body  of 
ion  which  they  carry  about  with  them  in  this  mortal 
d,  by  abstinence^  fasting,  and  contemplation^  to  dis- 
themselves  from  the  servitude  and  dominion  of  that 
mt  matter,  which  chained  down  the  soul  to  low  and 
pursuits.  Those,  who  hear  the  voice  of  this  divine 
ter,  and  submit  themselves  to  his  discipline,  shall, 
3  dissolution  of  this  terrestrial  body,  mount  up  to  the 
is  of  felicity,  clothed  with  ethereal  vehicles  or  celes- 
ies."  Such  was  tlie  doctrine  of  Bardesanes,  who  af- 
[  abandoned  the  chimerical  part  of  this  system,  and 
d  to  a  better  mind ;  though  bis  sect  subsisted  a  long 
Syria.p 

'atian,  by  birth  an  Assyrian,  and  a  disciple  of  Justin 
,  is  more  distinguished,  by  the  ancient  writers,  ^^^^ 
unt  of  his  genius  and  learning,  and  the  ex- 

>  writers  that  give  accounts  of  the  ancient  herenies,  as  also  Eusebhit,  Hid* 
r.  cap.  XXX.  p.  131.  Origeiif  Dial,  contra  Jtfurcumitos,  ^  'i,  p.  1^,  tdSfc,  "Vlt\«* 
Strunzii,  W.st.  Bardf.sanijt,  &c.     Beausobrc,  Wist,  du  MoiikH.  \q\.\u^A^. 
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cessive  and  incredible  austerity  of  his  life  and  mannenti 
than  by  any  remarkable  errors  or  opinions  which  he  taught 
his  followers.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
credible  writers,  that  Tatian  looked  upon  matter  as  the 
fountain  of  all  evil,  and  therefore  recommended,  in  a  pa^ 
ticular  manner,  the  mortification  of  the  body ;  that  he  dis- 
tinguished  the  creator  of  the  world  from  the  SupremeBe*ii£; 
denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  body;  and  corrupted  the 
Christian  religion  with  several  other  tenets  of  tlie  orientBi  I 
philosopli|r.  He  had  a  great  number  of  followers,  who  ' 
were,  ailer  him,  called  Tatianists,"*  but  were,  neverdielessi 
more  frequently  distinguished  from  other  sects  by  names 
relative  to  the  austerity  of  their  manners.  For  as  they  re- 
jected, with  a  sort  of  horror,  all  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  and  abstained  from  wine  with  such  a  riso- 
rous  obstinacy,  as  to  use  nothing  but  water  even  at  titt 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  as:  they  macerated  their 
bodies  by  continual  fastings,  and  lived  a  severe  life  of  ce- 
libacy and  abstinence,  so  they  were  called  Encratites,* 
Hydroparastates,t  and  Apotactites.j: 

X.  Hitherto,  we  have  only  considered  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tbt  pmituir  Asiatic  gnostics.  Those  of  the  Egyptian  branch 
!b!?  E*^^^  differ  from  them  in  general  in  this,  that  they  blend- 
ciH»tics.      ^  J  jjjj^  Qj^g  mass  the  oriental  philosophy  and  the 

Egyptian  theoloj^y  ;  the  former  of  which  the  Asiatics  pre- 
served unmixed  m  its  original  simplicity.  The  Egyptians 
were,  moreover,  ])articularly  distinguished  from  the  Asiatic 
gnostics,  by  tlie  following  difference  m  their  religious  sys- 
tem, viz.  1 .  That  though,  beside  the  existence  of  a  dMQf, 
they  maintained  that  also  of  an  eternal  matter j  endued  with 
life  and  motion,  yet  they  did  not  acknowledge  an  etemd 
pri$iciple  of  darmess,  or  the  evil  principle  of  the  Persians. 

2.  They  supposed  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  a  com- 
pound of  two  persons,  of  the  man  Jesus,  and  of  Christ  the 
Son  of  God ;  that  the  divine  nature  entered  into  the  man 
Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan, 
and  departed  from  him  when  he  was  seieed  by  the  Jews. 

3.  They  attributed  to  Christ  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  body; 

q  We  have  yet  remaining  of  the  writings  of  Tatian,  an  Oratim  addnaaed  to  tbc 

Greeks.    As  to  Uis  opinions,  they  may  be  gathered  from  ClemenB  Alezandrinus,  Stn- 

'-^^-mJi^at,  lib.  iii.  p.  460.    Epiphanias,  Hares,  ziri.  cap.  i.  p.  391.     Origen,  De  wvihiu,  cap. 

xiii,  p.  77,  of  the  Oxford  edition.    None,  howeTeri  of  the  aacienta  have  written  prafet* 

9edlf  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Tatian. 
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High  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  were  much  divided 
heir  sentiments  on  this  head.  4.  Their  discipline,  with 
pect  to  life  and  manners,  was  much  less  severe  than  those 
Ae  Asiatic  sect,  and  seems,  in  some  points,  to  have  been 
oarable  to  the  corruption  and  passions  of  men. 
u.  Basilides  has  ^neraUy  obtained  ihe  first  place  among 

Effvptian  irnostics.  '*  He  acknowledged  the 
stence  of  one  Supreme  God,  perfect  m  good- 
(S^and  wisdom,  who  produced  from  his  own  substance 
ren  beings,  or  seons,  of  a  most  excellent  nature.  Two 
these  seons,  called  Dunamis  and  Sophia,  i.  e.  power  and 
n^MMy  engendered  the  angels  of  the  highest  order. 
Me  angels  formed  a  heaven  for  their  habitation,  and 
Nwht  forth  other  angelic  beings,  of  a  nature  somewhat 
enor  to  their  own.  Many  other  generations  of  angels 
lowed  these,  new  heavens  were  also  created,  until  the 
mber  of  angelic  orders,  and  of  their  respective  heavens, 
aunted  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-Jive j  and  thus  equalled 
\  days  of  the  year.    All  these  are  under  the  empire  of 

omnipotent  Lord,  whom  Basilides  called  JlbraxasJ* 
is  wora,  which  was  certainly  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
fore  his  time,  contains  numeral  letters  to  the  amount  of 
i,  and  thereby  expresses  the  number  of  heavens  and  an- 
lic  orders  above  mentioned.*^  ^'The  inhabitants  of  the 
rest  heavens,  which  touched  upon  the  borders  of  the 

We  hftfe  remaining  a  great  number  of  gems,  and  rcccivr  more  from  Egypt  from 
I  to  time,  on  which,  beside  other  figures  of  Egyptian  tasto,  we  find  the  word 
UBS  ei^^ved.  See,  for  this  purpose,  a  work  entitled,  Macarii  Abraxas^  teu  de 
nb  BaiMdianis  dUquisitio,  which  was  published  at  Antwerp,  with  several  improve- 
ill,  by  Jo.  Chifletius,  in  4to.  in  1C57.  See  also  Montfaucon,  Palotograph,  Grctc. 
IL  Clip,  viii*  p.  177.  All  these  gems  are  supposed  to  come  from  Basilides,  and 
mAn  bear  his  name.  Most  of  them,  however,  contain  the  marks  of  a  supersti- 
I  too  gross  to  be  attributed  even  to  a  half  Christian,  and  bear  also  emblematiL* 
rMleri  of  the  Egj-ptian  theology.  It  is  not,  therefore,  juht  to  attribute  them  all  to 
iUdety  who,  though  erroneous  in  many  of  his  opinions,  was  yet  n  follower  of  Christ, 
•ndi  of  them  only  as  carry  some  mark  of  the  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline. 
i«  if  no  doubt,  but  that  the  old  Egyptian  word  Abraxas  was  Appropriated  to  the 
snior  or  lord  of  the  heavens,  and  that  Basilides,  having  learned  it  from  the  philo- 
17  of  his  nation,  retained  it  in  his  religion:*  system.  See  Beausobre,  Hist  du  J^tt' 
wUmtf  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  and  also  Jo.  Bapt.  Passeri,  in  his  IHsterL  de  fcermins  Baailidi- 
•f  which  makes  a  part  of  that  splendid  work  which  he  published  at  Florence,  1750, 
Gemmts  iteUiferis,  torn.  ii.  p.  221.  See  also  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  Jablonski, 
eerning  the  signification  of  the  word  Abraxas  as  they  nre  delivered  in  a  dissertation 
ifted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Misceil.  I^ips.  ^"bva,  Passerius  affirms,  that 
«  of  these  gems  relate  to  Basilides,  but  that  they  concern  only  magicians,  i.  e.  sor^ 
nvy  fortunetellers,  and  such  like  adventurers.  Here,  however,  this  learned  man  aeemi 
{O  too  for,  since  he  himself  acknowledges,  p.  SS.**,  that  ht  had  sometimes  Jbund  on  tkesB 
It,  ttMHges  of  the  emro  of  Basilides.  These  famous  monuments  stand  yet  in  need 
in  interprpter,  hm  of  ^ueh  n  one  m  can  loin  rircunvsprction  to  difigence  fprfd 
aehfth 
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eternal,  malignant,  and  self-animated  matter^  conceived  Htmm 
design  of  forming  a  world  from  that  confused  mass,  and  a# 
creating  an  order  of  beings  to  people  it.  This  design  was 
carried  into  execution,  and  was  approved  by  the  Supreme 
God,  who,  to  the  animal  life,  with  which  only  the  inhabi-  i 
tsints  of  this  new  world  were  at  first  endowed,  added  a  i 
reasonable  soul,  giving  at  the  same  time,  to  the  angels,  the  ] 
empire  over  them," 

XII.  **  These  angelic  beings,  advanced  to  the  gOTem- 
^j^  .^  ment  of  the  world  wmch  they  had  created,  fell,  by 
"wwerroi    dcgrccs,  from  their  original  purity,  and  mam- 

iinyMfoi.  f^gjg J  g^^^  ^^^  ^^^  marks  of  their  depravity  and 

corruption.    They  not  only  endeavoured  to  efface  m  the 
minds  of  men  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
they  might  be  worshipped  in  his  stead,  but  also  began  to 
war  against  one  another,  with  an  ambitious  view  to  en- 
large, every  one,  the  bounds  of  his  respective  dominion. 
The  most  arrogant  and  turbulent  of  all  these  angelic  spirits, 
was  that  which  presided  over  the  Jewish  nation.     Hence 
the  Supreme  God,  beholding  with  compassion  the  mise- 
rable state  of  rational  beings,  who  groaned  under  the  con- 
tests  of  these  jarring  powers,  sent  from  heaven  his  son 
Nus,  or  Christ,  the  chief  of  the  iBons^  that,  joined  in  a 
substantial  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  he  might  restore 
the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God,  destroy  the  empir* 
of  those  angelic  natures  which  presided  over  the  worldj 
and  particularly  that  of  the  arrogant  leader  of  the  Jewi^l* 
people.     The  god  of  the  Jews,  alarmed  at  this,  sent  forth 
his  ministers  to  seize  the  man  Jesus,  and  put  him  to  deatb- 
They  executed  his  commands,  but  their  cruelty  could  not 
extend  to  Christ,  against  whom  their  efforts  were  vain.* 
Those  souls,  who  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Son  of  Godf 
shall,  after  the  dissolution  of  their  mortal  frame,  ascend  to 
the  Father,  while  their  bodies  retura  to  the  corrupt  mass 
ef  matter  from  whence  they  were  formed.     Disobedient 
spirits,  on  the  contrary,  shall  pass  successively  into  other 
bodies." 

8  Many  of  the  ancients  bave,  upon  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  accused  Basilides  of  dc- 
Dying  the  reality  of  Christ's  body,  and  of  maintaining  that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was 
crucified  in  his  stead.  But  this  accusation  is  entirely  groundless,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting the  CmmnentOT.  dt  rthus  Christian,  matt  Constant,  p.  354,  &c.  kc.  where  it  is  de- 
monstrated, that  Basilides  considered  the  divine  Sr- '  viour  as  compounded  of  the  man  Jesus, 
and  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  It  may  be  indeed,  that  some  of  tbc  disciples  of  Basilid'^s 
e^tevtained  the  opinion  that  is  here  unjustly  attributed  to  their  maitte r. 
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'  xut.  The  doctrine  of  Basilides,  in  point  of  morals,  if  we 

fefn«dit  the  account  of  most  ancient  writers, 
&vourabIe  to  the  lusts  and  passions  of  man-  ^^^^^* 
hkidy  and  permitted  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  '  "^ 
■ibkedness.  But  those,  whose  testimonies  are  the  most 
voffthy  of  regard^  give  a  quite  different  account  of  this 
techer,  and  represent  him  as  recommending  the  practice 
of  Tirtue  and  piety  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  as  having 
OiDdemned  not  ohly  the  actual  commission  of  iniquity, 
kat  eTe&  every  inward  propensity  of  the  mind  to  a  vicious 
6eiidoct.  It  is  true,  there  were,  in  his  precepts  relating  to 
the  cimduet  of  life,  some  things  which  gave  great  offence 
to  all  true  Christians.  For  he  affirmed  it  to  be  lawful  for 
Ihem  to  conceal  their  religion,  to  deny  Christ,  when  their 
Iras  were  in  danger,  and  to  partake  of  the  feasts  of  the 
Sanies  that  Were  instituted  m  consequence  of  the  sacri- 
baas  offered  to  idols.  He  endeavoured  also  to  diminish 
ihe  ffloiy  of  those  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  the  cause 
!if  Christ ;  impiously*  maintained,  that  they  were  more 
lianious  sinners  than  others,  and  that  their  sufferings  were 
bo  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  tnem  by 
the  divine  justice.  Though  he  was  led  into  this  enormous 
error,  by  an  absurd  notion  that  all  the  cahimities  of  this 
life  were  of  a  penal  nature,  and  that  men  never  suffered 
but  in  consequence  of  their  iniquities,  yet  this  rendered  his 
principles  greatly  suspected,  aud  the  irregular  lives  of 
some  of  his  disciples  seemed  to  justify  the  unfavourable 
cqiiiiion  that  was  entertained  concerning  their  master.' 

XIV.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  Basilides,  it  is  certain, 
that  he  was  far  surpassed  in  impiety  by  Carpocra- 
tes,  who  was  also  of  Alexandria,  aud  who  carried    '''***'"***^'* 
the  gnostic  blasphemies  to  a  more  enormous  degree  of 
extravagance  than  they  had  ever  been  brought  by  any  of 
tiiat  sect.     His  philosophical  tenets  agree,  hi  general,  with 
those  of  the  Egyptian  gnostics.     He  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  God,  and  of  the  aofis  derived 
from  him  by  successive  generations.     He  maintained  the 
eternity  of  a  corrupt  matter,  and  the  creation  of  the  world 
from  thence  by  angelic  powers,  as  also  the  divine  origin  of 
souls  unhappily  imprisoned  in  mortal  bodies,  &c.    But, 
beside  these,  he  propagated  other  sentiments  and  maxims 

t  For  a  further  account  of  BMiMcsy  the  reader  UMy  confiuU  lUn.  MAftV3k«\^  D^urrK 
ifren^um,  nnd  Bentmobre,  I  fist,  du  Manichn^mt^  vo\.  i\.  \.  >*. 
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of  a  horrid  kind.    He  asserted  that  Jesus  was  bom  0/ 
Joseph  and  Mary,  according  to  the  ordinary  coxxn&et 
nature,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankkn 
by  nothing  but  his  superior  fortitude  and  greatness  of  souL   | 
His  doctnne  also,  with  respect  to  practice,  was  licentibitf  j 
in  the  highest  degree ;  for  he  not  only  allowed  his  disc^ilei  J 
a  full  liberty  to  sin,  but  recommended  to  them  a  vicioai 
course  of  life,  as  a  matter  both  of  obligation  and  necessiQ^ 
asserting,  that  eternal  salvation  was  duly  attainable  uj 
those  who  had  committed  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  had 
daringly  filled  up  the  measure  of  iniquity.    It  is  almost 
incredible,  that  one  who  maintained  the  existence  of  s 
Supreme  Being,  who  acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
of  mankind,  could  entertain  sucn  monstrous  opinions  ai 
these.    One  would  infer,  indeed,  from  certain  teneto  oi 
Carpocrates,  that  he  adopted  the  common  doctrine  of  thfi^ 
gnostics  concerning  Christ,  and  acknowledged  also  ths   , 
iaws  which  this  divine  Saviour  imposed  upon  nis  disciples* 
But  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  dije 
precepts  and  opinions  of  this  gnostic  are  full  of  impiety  9 
since  ne  held,  that  lusts  and  passions,  being  implanted  tf^ 
our  nature  by  God  himself,  were  consequently  void  CF^ 
guilt,  and  had  nothing  criminal  in  them ;   that  all  action^^ 
were  indifferent  in  their  own  nature,  and  were  rendered 
good  or  evil  only  by  the  opinions  of  men,  or  by  the  laiwr" 
of  the  state ;    that  it  was  tne  will  of  God,  that  all  thingr^ 
should  be  possessed  in  common,  the  female  sex  not  ej^ 
cepted ;    but  that  human  laws,  by  an  arbitrary  tyranny* 
branded  those  as  robbers,  and  adulterers,  who  only  use^ 
their  natural  rights.     It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  by  thes^ 
tenets,  all  the  principles  of  virtue  were  destroyed,  and  ^ 
door  opened  to  the  most  horrid  licentiousness,  and  to  th& 
most  profligate  and  enormous  wickedness." 

XV.  Valentine,  who  was  likewise  an  Egyptian  by  birth, 
Valentine.  ^^^  eminently  distinguished  from  all  his  brethren 
by  the  extent  of  his  tame,  and  the  multitude  of  hh 
followers.  His  sect,  which  took  rise  at  Rome,  grew  up 
to  a  state  of  consistence  and  vigour  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
and  spread  itself  tlirough  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  with 
an  amazing  rapidity.  The  principles  of  Valentine  were, 
generally  speaking,  the  same  witn  those  of  the  gnostics, 

11  See  Iren.  Cmira  tfares,  cap.  ur.  Clemenit  Alex.     Sirmn^ta,  lib.  iiiw  p.  .<;iK 
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ho86  name  he  assumed,  yet  in  many  things  he  enter- 
opinions  that  were  particular  to  himself.  ''He 
I,  for  instance,  in  the  pleroma,  so  the  gnostics  caUed 
•  habitation  of  the  deity,  thirty  iBons,  of  which  the  one 
ilf  were  male,  and  the  other  female.  To  these  he  added 
V  others,  which  were  of  neither  sex,  viz.  HorvSj  who 
larded  the  borders  of  the  pleroma^  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost 
id  Jesus.  The  youngest  of  the  iBons^  called  Sophia,  i.  e. 
isdom,  conceived  an  ardent  desire  of  comprehending 
e  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  by(  the  force  of  this 
openaity,  brought  forth  a  daughter,  named  Jlchamoth. 
dimufti^  being  exiled  from  the  pleroma,  fell  down  into 
B  rude  and  undigested  mass  of  matter,  to  which  she  gave 
certain  arrangement ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  Jesus, 
oiduced  the  tumiurgej  the  lord  and  creator  of  all  things. 
Ida  demiurge  separated  the  subtile  or  animal  matter  from 
at  of  the  grosser,  or  more  terrestrial  kind ;  out  of  the 
emer  he  created  the  superior  world,  or  the  visible  bea- 
ns ;  and  out  of  the  latter  he  formed  the  inferior  world, 
this  terraqueous  globe.  He  also  made  man,  in  whose 
mposition  the  subtile  and  also  the  grosser  matter  were 
fth  united,  and  that  in  equal  portions ;  but  Jlchamoth, 
B  mother  of  demiurge,  added  to  these  two  substances,  of 
lich  the  human  race  was  formed,  a  spiritual  and  celestial 
bstance.^^  This  is  the  sum  of  that  mtricate  and  tedious 
t>le,  that  the  extravagant  brain  of  Valentine  imposed 
»on  the  world  for  a  system  of  religious  philosophy  ;  and 
Mn  tihis  it  appears,  that,  though  he  explained  the  origin 
the  world  and  of  the  human  race  in  a  more  subtle  man- 
sr  than  the  other  gnostics,  yet  he  did  not  differ  from  them 
reaMty.  His  imagination  was  more  wild  and  inventive 
an  that  of  his  bretm:*en ;  and  this  is  manifest  in  the  whole 
his  doctrine,  which  is  no  more  than  gnosticism,  set  out 
ith  some  supernumerary  fringes,  as  will  further  appear 
>m  what  follows. 

XVI.  **  The  creator  of  this  world,  according  to  Valentine, 
rived,  by  degrees,  to  that  pitch  of  arrogance,  nuwie 
at  he  either  imagined  himself  to  be  God  alone,  **"*"^ 
'9  at  least,  was  desirous  that  mankind  should  consider 
m  as  such.  For  this  purpose,  he  sent  forth  prophets 
the  Jewish  nation,  to  declare  his  claim  to  the  honour 
at  is  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  this  also  the 
ier  angels  that  preside  over  the  differeiA  ^w\J^  ^S.  ^^ 
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universe  immediately  set  themselves  to  imitate  his  ambi- 
tion.    To  chastise  this  lawless  arrogance  of  demiurge^  and 
to  illuminate  the  minds  of  rational  beings  with  the  know. 
ledge  of  the  true  and  Supreme  deity,  Chnst  appeared  up<ui 
earth,  composed  of  an  animal  and  spiritual  suostance,  and 
clothed,  moreover,  with  an  aerial  l)ody.     This  Redeemer, 
in  descending  upon  earth,  passe(i  through  the  womb  of 
Mar}',  as  the  pure  water  flows  through  the  untainted  con- 
duit.   Jesus,  one  of  the  supreme  (Rons^  was  substantially 
united  to  him,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
waters  of  Jordan.     The  creator  of  this  world,  when  he 

Eerceived  that  the  foundations  of  his  empire  were  shaken 
y  this  divine  man,  caused  him  to  be  apprehended  and 
nailed  to  the  cross.  But  before  Christ  submitted  to  this 
punishment,  not  only  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  but  also  the 
rational  soul  of  Christ,  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  only 
the  animal  soul  and  the  etherial  body  suffered  crucifixion. 
Those  who,  abandoning  the  service  of  false  deities,  and 
the  worship  of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  live  according  to  the 
precepts  ot  Christ,  and  submit  the  animal  and  sensual  sold 
to  the  disciphne  of  reason,  shall  be  truly  happy ;  their 
rational  audf  also  their  sensual  souls  shall  ascend  to  those 
glorious  seats  of  bliss  which  border  on  the  pleroma  ;  and 
when  all  the  parts  of  the  divine  nature,  or  all  souls  are 
purified  thoroughly  and  separated  from  matter,  then  a 
raging  fire,  let  loose  from  its  prison,  shall  spread  its  flames 
throughout  the  universe,  and  dissolve  the  frame  of  this 
corporeal  world.*'  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Valentine  and 
the  gnostics ;  such  also  are  the  tenets  of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  and  they  m;iy  be  summed  up  in  the  followins; 
propositions  ;  this  world  is  a  compomid  of  good  and  em. 
JVhatever  is  ^ood  in  it,  conies  doion  from  the  Svpreme  God 
the  Father  o)  lights,  and  to  him  it  shall  return  ;  and  thm 
the  world  shall  be  entirely  destroyed/' 

V  It  is  prupcr  to  ob.^crvr,  for  tlic  inromiation  of  tlio»e  who  desire  a  more  copious 

Qccoiiiit  of  the  Vulf'titiniaii  biin-s)-,  tliat  almost  all  the  anrteiit  writers  have,  written  upon 

thiH  subject,  CHpecially  Irciix^iiii,  lAhro  primo  contra  Jhvrcs,     Tcrtullian,  in  a  particnlu 

treatise  upon  that  matter ;  Clomms  Alex.  kc.     Auion^  the  modcrn.%  see  Jo.  Franc. 

Buddxus.  DhaerL  dt  hare  si  I'idtnthiiaua^  in  his  introdurtion  to  his  history  of  the  He* 

brew  philosopher;*,  which  dissortatioii  ^ave  occasion  to  many  disputes  concerning  the 

origin  of  this  heresy.     Some  of  the  moderns  have  endeavoured  to  rceoneilc,  with  n:aMiii| 

this  obscure  and  absurd  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians.     See,  for  this  purpose,  the  follflv- 

ing  authors ;  Souverain  Platonisme  devoiU,  ch.  viii.  p.  68.   Camp.  Vitriuga,  Obtcro.  Saof, 

lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  131.     Beausobre,  Histoiredu  Manickeisme,  p.  54S.     Jac.  Basna;;^,  Hvf- 

desJuiJi,  torn.  iii.  p.  7S9.     Petr.  Fayilit,  £claircissemeHs  swr  THlsl.  HctUtiia^t.  dxx  dtm 

premiers  Siedes.     How  Tain  all  such  endeavouTs  ate,  icm^X  e,a«\^\ic  »>mswiv\  tWK^^'^^ 

fen  tine  himaelC  hOM  determined  the  mallcT,  by  acVnoviXcCLs^iw;  \\»\  V\*  ^^s^tXwV'  -^Sw 

''rtffh  ^y  difiercnt  from  thai  *>f  ^^Aier  r\m'*V\^T^*. 
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XVII.  We  learn  from  ancient  writers,  that  the  sect  of  the 
¥tlentinians  was  divided  into  many  branches. 
|tee  of  these  was  the  sect  of  Ptolemaites,  so  call-  t£^' v^i^nl 
iFlrom  their  chief  Ptolemy,  who  differed  in  *"' 
ipinionfrom  his  master  Valentine,  with  respect  both  to  the 
Mmber  and  nature  of  the  ieons.  Another  of  these  was 
the  sect  of  the  Secundians,  whose  chief  Secundus,  ^^ 
one  of  the  principal  followers  of  Valentine,,  main-  ""  ^'^**' 
bined  the  doctrine  of  two  eternal  principles,  viz.  light  and 
dm'lmess,  from  whence  arose  the  good  and  the  evil  that  are 
Observable  in  the  imiverse.  From  the  same  source  arose 
the  sect  of  Heracleon,  from  whose  writings  Clemens  and 
Origen  have  made  many  extracts ;  as  sdso  that  of  the 
IHarcosians,  whose  leaders  Marc  and  Colobarsus  added 
iiany  absurd  fictions  to  those  of  Valentine ;  though  it  is 
certain,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  errors  were  attribu- 
ted to  them,  which  they  did  not  maintain/  I  omit  the 
aoEention  of  some  other  sects,  to  which  the  Valentinian 
lieresy  is  said  to  have  given  rise.  Whether,  in  reality, 
they  all  sprung  from  tnis  source,  is  a  question  of  a  very 
ioabtfiil  kind,  especially  if  we  consider  the  errors  into 
f^hich  the  ancients  have  fallen,  in  tracing  out  the  origin  of 
ihe  various  sects  that  divided  the  church.^ 

xviii.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any  particular  notice 
)f  the  more  obscure  and  less  considerable  of  the  The  \eu  con. 
;;nDstic  sects,  ofwhich  the  ancient  writers  scarcely  •***«""•• 
nention  any  thing  but  the  name,  and  one  or  two  of  their 
iistmguishing  tenets.  Such  were  the  Adamites,  who  are 
ndd  to  have  professed  an  exact  imitation  of  the  primitive 
Aate  of  innocence ;  the  Cainites,  who  treated  as  saints, 
¥ith  the  utmost  marks  of  admiration  and  respect,  Cain, 
!Corah,  Dathan,  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and  even  the 
raitor  Judas.  Such  also  were  the  Abelites,  who  entered 
nto  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  neglected  to  fulfil  its 
mncipalend,  even  the  procreation  of  offspring ;  the  Seth- 
tes,  who  honoured  Seth  in  a  particular  manner,  and  look- 

O*  X  Marc  did  not  certainly  entertain  all  the  opinions  that  are  attrihuted  to  him. 
luMie,  however,  which  wc  are  certain  that  he  adopted,  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
e  was  out  of  his  senses.  He  maintained,  among  other  crude  fancies,  that  the  pUntitude 
ttd  perfection  of  truth  resided  in  the  Greek  alphabet :  and  alleges  that,  as  the  reason  whr 
esos  Christ  was  called  the  Mpha  and  the  Omega, 

J  Concerning  these  sects,  the  reader  will  find  something  fuller  in  Ircnxus,and  the  other 
DCient  writers ;  and  a  yet  more  learned  and  satisfactory  account  in  Grabe's  SpieUeghtrn 
^dtr.  et  Hareticor.  §  2,  p.  69,  82.  There  u  an  ample  account  of  the  Marcosians  ir  Ire- 
soj^  Cottir,  Mttr,  lib,  i.  cap.  xiv,  p.  70. 
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ed  upon  him  as  the  same  person  with  Christ ;  the  *Flori- 
iiians,  who  had  Florinus  and  Blastus  for  their  chiefs,'  and 
several  others.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ancient 
doctors,  deceived  by  the  variety  of  names  that  distin- 
guished the  heretics,  may  with  too  much  precipitation 
have  divided  one  sect  into  many ;  nay,  it  may  be  further 
questioned,  whether  they  have,  at  all  times,  represented  j 
accurately  the  nature  and  true  meaning  of  several  opi-  ' 
nions  concerning  which  they  have  written.  ; 

XIX.  The  Ophites,  or  Serpentinians,  a  ridiculous  sort  of   j 
heretics,  who  had  for  their  leader  a  man  caDed    i 
Euphrates,  deserve  not  the  lowest  place  among    ; 
the  Egyptian  gnostics.     This  sect,  which  had  its  origin 
among  the  Jews,  was  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the 
Christian  religion.     A  part  of  its  followers  embraced  the 
gospel,  while  the  other  retained  their  primitive  supersti- 
tion, and  from  hence  arose  the  division  of  the  Ophites  into 
Christian  and  aiitichristian.     The  Christian  Ophites  enter- 
tained almost  the  same  fantastic  opinions  that  were  held 
hy  the  other  Egyptian  gnostics,  concerning  the  ieans^  the 
eleimal  matter ^  the  creation  of  the  world  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  G  od ,  the  rulers  of  the  seven  planets  that  presided 
over  this  world,  the  tyranny  of  defniurffe,  and  also  con- 
cerning Christ  united  to  the  man  Jesus,  m  order  to  destroy 
the  empire  of  this  usurper.     But  beside  these,  they  msun- 
tained  the  following  particular  tenet,  from  whence  also 
they  received  the  name  of  Ophites,  viz.  "  that  the  serpent^ 
by  which  our  first  parents  were  deceived,  was  either 
Christ  himself,  or  Sophia^  concealed  under  the  form  of 
that  animal ;"  and  in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they 
are  said  to  have  nourished  a  certain  number  of  serpents, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  to  which  they 
offered  a  sort  of  worship,  a  subordinate  kind  of  divine 
honours.     It  was  no  diflicult  matter  for  those,  who  made 
a  distinction  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  creator 
of  the  world,  and  who  looked  upon  everything  as  divine, 
w^hich  was  in  opposition  to  demiurge^  to  fall  into  these 
extravagant  notions. 


0*  z  Here  Dr.  Moshcim  lia?  fallen  into  a  slight  inaccuracy,  in  confounding  the  opi- 
Jiions  of  thfsc  two  h  rctics  ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  Blastus  was  for  restoring  the  JtmAk 

Floriuiu  w» 
other  i^unstir 


religion,    anil  d.  lobnitcd  the  pas.so\cr  on  the  fourteenth  day;  wherpas  Floriuu:i  wb» 
a  V'^iciitinian,  and  nmintained  the  doctrine  of  the  fico  privciplef.  with 


crrotf. 
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XX.  The  schisms  aud  commotions  that  arose  iu  the 
church,  from  a  mixture  of  tiie  oriental  and  Egyp- 

lun  phUosophy  with  the  Christian  religion,  were,  ^^^^vS^^^" 
if  the  second  century,  increased  bj^  those  Grecian  '^*"''"** 
uiilosophers  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The 
ubristiau  doctrhie,  concernmg  the  Father^  Sotiy  and  Holy 
GhosU  and  the  hoo  natures  united  in  our  blessed  Saviour, 
ieere,  by  no  means,  reconcileablc  with  the  tenets  of  the 
»ges  and  doctors  of  Greece,  who  therefore  endeavoured 
o  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  com- 
)rehensible.  Praxeas,  a  man  of  genius  and  learning, 
)egan  to  propagate  these  explications  at  Rome,  and  was 
leverely  persecuted  for  the  errors  they  contained.  He 
lenied  any  real  distinction  between  the  Father^  San^  and 
Hohf  Ghost,  and  maintained  that  the  Father,  sole  creator 
if  all  things,  had  united  to  himself  the  human  nature  of 
[ShrisL  Hence  his  followers  were  called  Monarchians, 
)ecaiueof  their  denying  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Deity ; 
ind  also  Patropassians,  because,  according  to  Tertullian's 
iccount,  they  believed  that  the  Father  was  so  intimately 
inited  with  the  man  Christ,  his  Son,  that  he  suifered  with 
dm  the  anguish  of  an  afflicted  life,  and  the  torments  of  an 
gnominious  death.  However  ready  many  may  have  been 
o  embrace  this  erroneous  doctrine,  it  does  not  appear 
hat  this  sect  formed  themselves  a  separate  ]jlace  of  wor- 
;hip,  or  removed  themselves  from  the  ordinary  assemblies 
if  Christians.* 

XXI.  An  opinion  highly  resembhng  that  now  mentioned 
iiras,  about  tne  same  time,  professed  at  Rome  by  TbeodotiK. 
rheodotus,  who,  though  a  tanner,  was  a  man  of  a*^"™""- 
irofound  learning,  and  also  by  Artcmas,  or  Artemon,  from 
vhom  the  sect  of  the  Artemonites  derived  their  origin. 
The  accounts  given  of  these  two  persons,  by  the  ancient 
vriters,  are  not  only  few  in  number,  but  are  also  extremely 
imbiguous  and  obscure.  Their  sentiments,  however,  as 
ar  as  they  can  be  collected  from  the  best  records,  amount 
;o  this ;  "  that,  at  the  birth  of  the  man  Christ,  a  certain 
iivine  energy,  or  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  and  not  the 
lerson  of  the  Father,  as  Praxeas  imagined,  united  itself  to 
iim." 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
tvhich  of  the  two  was  the  most  ancient,  Theodotus,  or  Artc- 

.1  TertulUtmi,  Lil!'.  eontrm  Fraxeam:    as  nl«o  Pc-lvi  Weist;Y\i\?\\  P'foboUW.n^t^^.^XNx. 
2i3. 
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moil ;  as  also  whether  they  both  taught  the  same  doctrine, 
or  diflered  in  their  opinions.  One  thing,  indeed  is  certain^ 
and  that  is,  that  the  disciples  of  both  applied  the  dictates 
of  philosophy,  and  even  the  science  or  geometry,  to  the 
explication  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

XXI r.  A  like  attachment  to  the  dictates  of  a  presumptu* 
erniftoiie*.  ^"^  p'^l^sophy,  ittduccd  Hcrmo^cnes,  a  Dainterbv  ( 
nern.ftsoi.e<.  pj.Qj-ggg.jQu^  ^Q  abandon  thc  doctrine  of  ChristianitV 

eoncerning  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the  nature  of  the  souJi 
and  thus  to  raise  new  troubles  in  the  church.  Kegardin^ma/- 
ter  as  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
that  God  had  created  it  from  nothhig,  by  an  almighty  act 
of  his  will ;  and  therefore  he  maintained,  that  the  world,^ 
with  whatever  it  contains,  as  also  the  souls  of  men,  and 
other  spirits,  were  formed  by  the  Deity  from  an  uncreated 
and  eternal  mass  of  corrupt  matter.  In  this  doctrine  there 
were  many  intricate  things,  and  it  manifestly  jarred  with 
the  opinions  commonly  received  among  Christians  relative 
to  that  dilHcult  and  almost  unsearchable  subject.  How 
Hermogcnes  explained  those  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  opposed  his  system,  neither  Tertullian,  w^ho  refuted 
it,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  writers  inform  us.** 

XXIII.  These  sects,  which  we  have  now  been  passing 
The  niiicniio  i"  Tcvicw,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  onspring 
*^**-  of  philosophy.  But  they  were  succeeded  bv  one 
in  which  ignorance  reigned,  and  which  was  the  mortal  ene- 
my of  philosophy  and  letters.  It  was  formed  by 
iMontanus,  an  obscure  man,  without  any  capacity 
or  strength  of  judgment,  and  who  lived  in  a  Phrygian  village 
called  Pepuza.  This  weak  man  was  foolish  and  extrava- 
gant enough  to  take  it  into  his  head,  that  he  was  theparaclete^ 
or  Comforter,''  which  the  divine  Saviour,  at  his  departure 

b  There  is  yet  cxhint  a  book  written  by  TcrtuUian  against  Hermogencs,  in  ivhich  tlie 
opinions  of  the  latUu',  concerning  matter,  and  the  origin  oj  the  world,  are  warmly  upponed. 
We  have  lustt  another  work  of  the  same  author,  in  which  he  refuted  the  notion  of  Uenno- 
gcncs  eoncerning  thf.  souL 

c  Tho.'vc  are  undoubtedly  mistaken,  who  have  asserted  that  Montanu^  gave  himself  out 
for  the  ilolfj  Ghost.  Kluwuvcr  weak  he  may  have  been  in  point  of  capacity,  he  was  not 
fool  enough  to  push  his  prcten^^ions  so  far.  Neither  have  they,  who  inform  us  thai 
Montanus  prctennetl  to  have  received  from  above  the  same  spirit  or  paraclete,  which  foP 
merly  animated  the  ajio^tles,  interpreted  with  accuracy  the  meaning  of  Uiis  heretic.  It 
I',  therefore,  necessary  to  obser\-e  here,  that  Montanus  made  a  distinction  between  the 
}Hiradete,  promisied  by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  was  shed  upou 
them  on  the  day  of  pentecost ;  and  understood,  by  the  former,  a  divine  teacher  pointed 
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im  the  earth,  pronused  to  send  to  his  disciples  to  lead 
em  to  all  truth.  He  made  no  attempts  upon  the  pecu- 
ir  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  only  declared,  that  he  was 
ntwith  a  divine  commission,  to  give  to  the  moral  pre- 
ipts  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  the  finishing 
sf^  that  was  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  He  was  of 
inioD,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  made,  in  their  pre- 
pts,  many  allowances  to  the  mfirmities  of  those  among 
lom  they  lived,  and  that  this  condescending  indulgence 
adered  their  system  of  moral  laws  imperfect  and  incom- 
ite.  He  therefore  added  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel 
iny  austere  decisions ;  inculcated  the  necessity  of  mul- 
ilyin^  &sts ;  prohibited  second  marriages  as  unlawful ; 
untamed  that  the  church  should  refuse  absolution  to 
Me  who  had  fallen  into  the  commission  of  enormous 
m ;  and  condenmed  all  care  of  the  body,  especially  sdl 
:ety  in  dress,  and  all  female  ornaments.  The  excessive 
sterity  of  this  ignorant  fanatic  did  not  stop  here  ;  he 
owed  the  same  aversion  to  the  noblest  employments  of 
s  mind,  that  he  did  to  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life ; 
d  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  philosophv,  arts,  and  what- 
er  savoured  of  polite  literature,  should  be  mercilessly 
inished  from  the  Christian  church.  He  looked  upon 
(Me  Christians  as  guilty  of  a  most  heinous  transgression, 
H)  saved  their  lives  by  flight,  from  the  persecuting  sword, 
who  ransomed  them,  by  money,  from  the  hands  of  their 
oeland  mercenary  judges.  I  might  mention  many  other 
ecepts  of  the  same  teacher,  equally  to  these  in  severity 
A  ngour. 

xr^.  It  was  impossible  to  suffer,  within  the  bounds  of 
e  church,  an  enthusiast,  who  gave  himself  out  ^i,^  ,„c„., 
r  a  teacher ;  whose  precepts  were  sujperior  in  t[ftTd^. 
Dctity  to  thosje  of  Christ  himself,  and  who  impo-  '""*• 
i  his  austere  discipline  upon  Christiaus,  as  enjoined,  by 
livine  authority,  and  dictated  by  the  oracle  of  celestial 

isted  durin*;;  ihc  ministry  of  Chri>t  ;  and,  indeed,  Montunus  was  not  the  only  person 
nude  this  distinction.  Other  Christian  doctors  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ptiracUte, 
aiwd  by  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  was  a  divine  ambassador,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
r  Ghost,  which  was  shed  upon  the  apostles.  In  the  third  century,  Manes  interpreted 
iromise  of  Christ  in  this  manner.  He  pretended,  moreover,  that  he  himself  was  the 
deU ;  and  that,  in  his  person,  the  prediction  was  fulfilled.  Even*  one  knows,  thai 
omet  entertained  the  same  notion,  and  applied  to  himself  the  prediction  of  Christ, 
eming  the  coming  of  the  paraclete.  It  was,  therefore,  this  divine  messenger  that 
Caniu  pretended  to  bo,  and  not  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  will  appear,  uith  the  utmoiit 
:nce,  to  those  who  read  with  attention  the  account  gvcn  uf  tlii.>t  mutter  by  Tertullian, 
was  the  most  famous  of  all  the  disciples  of  M'^ntunu*.  nnd  th»J  Liobt  prrfcrlly  ar- 
itcd  with  every  point  of  his  doctrine. 
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wisdom,  which  spoke  to  the  world  through  him.  Beside^ 
Iiis  dismal  predictions  concerning  the  disasters  that  were 
to  happen  m  the  empire,  and  the  approaching  destruction 
of  the  Roman  republic,  were  everyway  proper  to  render 
him  obnoxious  to  the  governing  powers,  and  also  to  excite 
their  resentment  against  the  church,  which  nourished  such 
an  inauspicious  prophet  in  its  bosom.  M ontanus,  there- 
fore, first  by  a  decree  of  certain  assemblies,  and  afterward 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  church,  was  solemn^ 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  faithful.  It  is,  however, 
certain,  that  the  very  severity  of  his  doctrines  gained  hiin 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  many,  who  were  far  frono 
being  of  the  lowest  order.  The  most  eminent  among 
these  were  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  ladies  more  remarkir 
ble  for  their  opulence  than  for  their  virtue,  and  who  fij] 
with  a  high  degree  of  warmth  and  zeal  into  the  visions  ^ 
their  fanatical  chief,  prophesied  like  him,  and  imitated  tfaig 
pretended  paraclete  in  all  the  variety  of  his  extra vagannt 
and  folly.  Hence  it  became  an  easv  matter  for  Montanin 
to  erect  a  new  church,  which  was  also,  in  effect,  first  estii 
blished  at  Pepuza,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  and  afterwud 
spread  abroad  through  Asia,  Africa,  and  a  part  of  Eunmi 
The  most  eminent  aad  learned  of  all  the  followers  of  uji 
rigid  enthusiast  was  Tertullian,  a  man  of  great  leamiiM 
and  genius,  but  of  an  austere  and  melancholy  nafaui 
temper.  This  great  man,  bj^  adopting  the  sentiments  oi 
Mont  anus,  and  maintaining  his  cause  with  fortitude,  and 
even  vehemence,  in  a  miutitude  of  books  written  upv 
that  occasion,  has  shown  to  the  world  a  mortifving  spec 
tacle  of  the  deviations  of  which  human  nature  is  capaUe, 
even  in  those  in  whom  it  seems  to  have  approached  thf 
nearest  to  perfection.**  j 

d  Tor  an  account  of  the  MonlanisUi,  see  Euscb.  Ecd*  History,  book  v.  ch.  xtL  ud  | 
;;cncral  nil  the  nriivrn  anrirnt  and  modern,  especially  Tertullian,  who  have  profeawdl 
written  coDccniin^  the  scctd  of  the  early  ages.  The  learned  Mr.  Thcophilus  WenudM 
published  ut  Ihuitzick,  in  the  year  1751,  a  most  ingenious  exposition  of  whatever  regaid 
(He  sect  of  the  Montaiiists,  under  the  following  tiUe,  Commentatio  dt  MontanUiu  Seed 
Sfcundij  mien  r.retW%  Hareticis. 


THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH  C029TAIN8  THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  THAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 

CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I  That  the  Christians  suffered,  in  this  century,  calami* 
ties  and  injuries  of  the  most  dreadful  kind,  is  a  matter  that 
idmits  of  no  debate ;  nor  was  there,  indeed,  any  period  in 
which  they  were  not  exposed  to  perpetual  dangers.  For 
not  to  mention  the  fury  of  the  people,  set  in  motion,  so 
oAniy  by  the  craft  and  zeal  of  their  licentious  priests,  the 
evil  came  from  a  higher  source ;  the  prsetors  and  magis- 
trates, notwithstandm^  the  ancient  laws  of  the  emperors 
ia  fiivbur  of  the  Christians,  had  it  in  their  power  to  pursue 
Aemwith  all  sorts  of  vexations,  as  often  as  avarice,  cruelty, 
ff  superstition  roused  up  the  infernal  spirit  of  persecution 
in  their  breasts,  j^t  the  same  time,  it  is  certain,  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Christians  *';;;|}p>j^^"i- 
weie  multiplied,  in  this  century,  much  more  than  cMsuftns^n- 

^  *    A    A       •  •  -r.i  .  s      craned. 

many  are  apt  to  imagme.     In  the  army,  at  court, 
and  indeed,  in  all  the  orders  of  the  nation,  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  Christians,  who  lived  entirely 
iomolested ;    and,  what  is  still  more,  the  profession  of 
Christianity  was  no  obstacle  to  pubUc  preferment  under 
iDOst  of  the  emperors  that  reigned  in  this  century.     It  is 
also  certain,  that  the  Christians liad,  in  many  places,  houses 
where  they  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship, 
and  that  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  em- 
perors and  magistrates.    And  though  it  be  more  than 
probable,  that  this  Uberty  was,  upon  many  occasions,  and 
even  for  the  most  part,  purchased  at  a  high  rate ;  yet  it  is 
manifest,  that  some  of  the  emperors  were  very  favourably 
inclined  toward  the  Ohri^tians,  and  were  far  from  having 
an  aversion  to  their  religion. 
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II.  Caracalla,  the  son  of  Severus,  was  proclaimed  em- 
Under  varioiu  peFOF  III  thc  jcar  211,  and  during  the  six  years  of 
rmperort.     \^^  ffovemment,  he  neither  oppressed  the  Chris 
iians  himself  nor  permitted  any  others  to  treat  them  w^^ 
cruelty  or  injustice.     Helio^abalus  also,  though  in  other'! 
respects  the  most  infamous  of  all  princes,*  and  perhaps  the . 
most  odious  of  all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of  bittemen.; 
The  benifTDitj  Or  averslou  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.     His  wKf 
!^>m"the^  cessor  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  a  prince  dift- 
chruiiaos.     tingulshcd  by  a  noble  assemblage  or  the  mott 
excellent  and  illustrious  virtues,  did  not,  indeed,  abrogrie 
the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against  the  Christians;  aad 
this  is  the  reason  whjr  we  have  some  examples  of  martvr> 
dom  under  his  administration.    It  is  nevertheless  certain, 
that  he  showed  them,  in  many  ways,  and  upon  every  oc- 
casion that  was  offered  him,  the  most  undounted  marks  cf 
benignity  and  favour ;  nay,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  so  fiirai 
to  pay  a  certain  sort  of  worship  to  the  divine  author  of  oar 
reugion.'*    This  his  favourable  inclination  toward  tke 
Christians  was  probably  owing,  at  first,  to  the  instructioili 
and  counsels  ot  his  mother  Julia  Mammsea,  for  whom  he 
had  a  high  decree  of  love  and  veneration.    Julia  had  veqr 
favourable  sentiments  of  the  Christian  religion;  and^bemg  ' 
once  at  Antioch,  sent  for  the  famous  Origen  from  Alexan- 
dria, in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  Us 
conversation  and  instructions.    Those  who  assert  that 
Julia,  and  her  son  Alexander,  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, are  by  no  means,  furnished  with  unexceptionabk 
testimonies  to  confirm  this  fact ;  though  we  may  amrmi  widi 
confidence,  that  this  virtuous  prince  looked  upon  Christi- 
anity as  meriting,  beyond  all  other  religions,  toleration  anAj 
favour  from  the  state,  and  considered  its  authoras  worthylfl 
a  place  among  those  who  have  been  distinguished  by  t^r 
sublime  virtues,  and  honoured  with  a  commission  from 
above. *" 

III.  Under  Gordian  the  Christians  lived  in  tranquilli^r 
oj^rr  empe.  His  succcssors  thc  Philips,  father  and  son,  proved 
S^Vhe""*  so  favourable  and  even  friendly  to  them,  that 
chrittiaiw.     these  two  emperors  passed,  in  the  opinion  of  ma- 

A  Lampridius,  Vita  Ela^abali,  c.  iii.  p.  79G. 

b  LamDrid.  De  VUa  Sncri,  cap.  xxix.  p.  930.  Vide  Carol.  Henr.  Zeibichii,  Dm,  it 
Chriato  ab  ^Uxandro  in  larario  cuitu,  qua;  extat  in  MisceUan.  Lips.  fUH\  torn.  iiL  p.  4L 

c  Vide  Frid.  Spanhemii,  Diss,  de  LucH,  Britonum  Regis,  Julia  Marnnuut,  et  PkUifmnn 
coHverHonOuSt  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  400.  Hem  Y«u\.  3«\A.0TaV\^  OUi.  dit  JUmubnIx^  men 
sarris  Ckri^anis  per  Gnojficrts  iTiTHoto.  it\  JWisccUcm.  litpn.  wm%V«Ki,Vi.^.  Wi. 
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ay,  for  Christians ;  and,  indeed,  the  arguments  alleged  to 
prove  that  they  embraced,  though  in  a  secret  and  clandes- 
tBie  manner,  tne  religion  of  Jesus,  seem  to  have  a  Qu„ti„„  ^„„_ 
hi^  degree  of  weight,  and  render  this  fact  ex-  ^;,?;RhJ 
liemely  probable.  But  as  these  arguments  are  ***""  ^*'"'^* 
Imposed  by  others  equally  specious,  that  famous  question, 
lelatiog  to  the  religion  ot  Philip  the  Arabian,  and  his  son^ 
must  be  left  undecided.*'  Neither  side  oiler  reasons  so 
rictorious  and  unanswerable,  as  to  produce  a  full  and 
complete  conviction  ;  and  this  is  therefore  one  of  those 
many  cases,  where  a  suspension  of  judgment  is  both  al- 
lowable and  wise.  With  respect  to  Gallienus,  and  some 
Other  emperors  of  this  century,  if  the}'  did  not  professedly 
&?oiir  the  progress  of  Christianity,  yet  neither  did  lliey 
oppress  its  followers,  nor  retard  its  advancement. 
•  IF.  This  clemency  and  benevolence,  which  the  followers 
of  Jesus  experienced  from  ^reat  men,  and  espe- 
riaUy  from  those  of  impend  difimity,  must  be  or  cMu\Mm 
placed,  without  doubt,  among  those  human  means 
Bat  contributed  to  multiply  the  number  of  Christians,  and 
lb  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  church.  Other 
sanses,  however,  both  divine  and  human,  must  be  S^r^j^'iy 
added  here,  to  render  a  complete  and  satisfactory  ^^'"^ 
■ccomit  of  this  matter.  Among  the  causes  which  belong 
to  the  first  of  these  classes,  we  do  not  only  reckon  the  in- 
trinsic force  of  celestial  truth,  and  the  piety  and  fortitude 
of  those  who  declared  it  to  the  world,  but  also  that  especial 
and  mterposing  Providence,  which,  by  dreams  and  visions, 
ptesented  to  the  minds  of  many,  who  were  either  inatten- 
dve  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  its  professed  enemies, 
touched  their  hearts  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth,  and  a 
iense  of  its  importance,  and  engaged  tliem,  without  delay, 
to  profess  themselves  the  disciples  of  Christ/  To  this  may 
■bo  be  added,  the  healing  of  diseases,  and  other  miracles, 


d  The  authors  of  the  Universal  History  have  determined  the  question  which  Dr. 
MMlieiiii  leares  here  undecided  ;  and  they  think  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  Philip  and  his 
MB  cnbnieed  the  Gospel,  since  that  opinion  is  built  upon  such  respectable  authority  as 
Alt  of  Jerom,  Chrysostom,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  Cedrenus^ 
Syncellus,  Orosius,  Jomandes,  Ammianus,  Marcellinus,  the  learned  cardinal 
_  Viocenthis  Liriaensis,  Huetius,  and  others.  Dr.  Mosheim  refers  his  readers,  for, 
account  of  this  matter,  to  the  following  writers  :  Spanhcim.  De  Chtvtiianismo  Phi- 


^^p,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  400.  Entretiens  Historiquea  sur  le  Christianisme  de  PEmpereur  Pki- 
Uppc,  par  P.  De  L.  F.  Mammachii  Originea  ti  Anliq,  ChristkoMt^  ,tom.  ii.  p.  252.  Con- 
fer. Fabric  Dt  huee  Evang,  &c.  p.  253. 

e  See,  for  an  account  of  thu  matter,  the  following  authors :  Origf^n,  lib.  i.  adv.  Ctlsum^ 
^  35.    HomSL  in  Uua  vii.  p.  216,  torn.  ii.  opp.  edit.  Basil ;  as  also  Tertullian,  Dt  c^ntma. 

p,  jxw.  jK  548^  edit  R^ltih  and  £u5ebius,  Histor.  EccUf.  Uh.  v\.  r^v*  ^  •  V'*^^* 

VOL.  T.  25 
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wJiicIi  many  ( -hrislians  won^  yet  enabled  to  perforin  by 
iiivolLiniLi-  tli(.»  r.auui  of  the  divine  Saviour/  Ihe  number 
of  inirai^Ies  n  irs,  liowcvcr,  unu'li  less  in  this  than  the  pre- 
rrdini:?  cc'iitnvy ;  nor  must  this  alteration  be  attributed 
oiilv  \o  tlie  ilivine  wisiloni,  which  remlered  miraculous  iu- 
I 
1, 


not  scruple  to  jiervert  to  mercenary  purposes.^ 

\ .  ir  we  turn  our  view  to  the  human  means  that  contrir 
l):!i<?(l,  a*  this  tiniis  to  multiply  the  numbers  of 
^  '  '  i'iti'istians,  and  toexiend  the  limits  of  the  church, 
we  sht»l!  lind  a  great  variety  of  causes  imiting  their  influ- 
ence, and  contributiui;  jointly  to  this  hapi)y  purpose. 
.Vmonijc  thcvc  must  be  reckoned  the  translations  oftnesa- 
vviid  writi:'?^s  huo  various  lan^uaijes,  tlie  zeal  and  labours 
of  (.)ri^en  iii  s])rcadini;  abroad  copies  of  tliem  every  where, 
and  the  diilerc»nt  works  that  were  pubHshed,  by  learned  and 
pious  iiicn,  in  defence  of  the  gospel.  We  may  add  also 
tothis,thcit:ihe  acts  of  beneficence  and  liberahty,  perform- 
ed by  the  Christians,  even  tovrard  those  whose  religioas 
Drhiciples  (hev  abhorred,  h.ail  aijrreat  iniluence  in  attract- 
iiig  the  e-ileem,  and  reiiioviiij;  the  prejudices  of  many, 
who  were  thus  i)repared  for  examining,  Avith  candour,  tlie 
(Miristlan  doctrine,  and  consequently,  for  receiving  its  di- 
vine liiziht.  'l\w  worshippers  of  the  pagan  deities  must 
!iave  been  dtstitiite  of  every  generous  aflectiou,  of  every 
huinane  reeliniv^  if  the  view  of  that  boundless  charity, 
which  the  Chri>tians  exei'cised  toward  the  poor,  the  love 
the>  exprcKSi'd  evon  to  their  enemies,  the  tender  care  they 
\ook  of  the  sick  and  iniirm,  the  humanity  they  discoveretl 
in  tlie  redemption  of  captive^s  and  tlie  otlier  illustrious^ 
virtues,  whicli  rendered  tluMii  so  \»'oilhy  of  universal  esteem, 
liad  not  touched  tlieir  hcaitis,  dispelled  their  preposses- 
sions, fMd  rendered  them  more  favourable  to  the  disciples 
of  Jesu.N.  !  ":  u\.y\vs  the  causes  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  tlieie  is  .uj\  plactj;  due  to  pioiis  fran/lsj  it  is 
certain,  tiiat  ih^.y  merit  a  \ery  small  part  of  the  honourof 
having  cojitribiij'.Ml  to  i his  glorious  ]mr»ose ;  since  they 
\vere  practised  !jy  Irw,  and  that  very  seldom. 

1  »>ri;«M.,   rtiii.-.  ('ttjiim,  lili.  i.  |».  .»,  ',,      I'.nsrl.-.  JJi^t.  Ercics,  lib.  v.  cap.  rii.     Cypii 
.i-i'i-'.  r.p.  i.  ad  l}i'  tni.  j>.  ",  Piiil  t'ic  vnU:-^  ol  Haliisiris  upon  !h?t  pa«?OSC,  p.  .176. 
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VI.  That  the  limits  of  the  cliurch  Averc  extended  In  this. 
century,  is  a  matter  beyond  all  controversy.  It  sc.rricouu. 
is  not,  however,  equally  certain  in  what  manner,  Il.ifnjlulr 
by  what  persons,  or  in  what  parts  of  the  world,  ""^ -'"*!'«'' 
this  was  effected.  Oriffen,  invited  from  Alexandria  bv  an 
Arabian  prince,  converted,  by  his  ;»ssiduous  labours,  a 
certain  tnbe  of  wandering  Arabs  to  the  Christian  faith.'' 
The  Goths,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who  inhabited  the 
countries  of  Mysia  and  Thrace,  and  who,  accustomed  to 
rapine,  vexed  the  nei^hbourii^g  provinces  by  ])erpetual 
incursions,  received  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  by  the 
means  of  certain  Christian  doctors  sent  thither  i'rom  Asia. 
The  holy  lives  of  these  venerable  teachers,  and  the  miracu- 
lous powers  with  which  they  were  endowed,  attracted  the 
esteem,  even  of  a  people  educiUed  to  nothing  but  plunder 
and  devastation,  and  absolutely  uncivilized  by  letters  or 
science ;  and  their  authority  and  influence  grew  so  great, 
and  produced,  in  process  of  thne,  such  remarkable  etrect§, 
that  a  great  part  of  this  barbarous  people  became  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  and  put  off,  in  a  manner,  that  ferocity  that 
was  b'ecome  so  natural  to  them.' 

VII.  The  Christian  assemblies,  founded  in  Gaul  by  the 
Asiatic  doctors  in  the  precedinij  century,  were 

lew  m  number,  and  ol  very  little  extent;  but  both  u^^auuiKi^i 
their  number  and  their  extent  were  considerably 
increased  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius.  Under 
his  reign  Dionysius,  Gatian,  Trophy mus,  Paul,  Saturninus, 
Martial,  Stremonius,  men  of  exemplary  piety,  passed  into 
this  province,  and  amidst  dangers  and  trials  of  various 
kinds,  erected  churches  at  Paris,  Tours,  Aries,  and  several 
other  places.  This  was  followed  by  a  rai)id  progress  of 
%c  the  ^spel  among  the  Gauls,  as  the  disciples  of  these  pious 
teachers  spread,  in  a  short  time,  the  knowledge  of  Christi- 
^ity  through  the  whole  country .''  We  must  also  place  in 
this  century  the  origin  of  several  German  churches,  such 
as  those  of  Cologn,  Treves,  Metz,  and  others,  of  which 
Bucharius,  Valerius,  Maternus,  and  Clemens,  were  the 
principal  founders.'    The  historians  of  Scolland  inform  us, 

h  Eiiscbius,  Hist.  ErcUs.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xix.  p.  221. 

i  Sozomcnii^,  IUst,  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.     Paulus  Diacomis,  Ilisl,  JSVseelL  lib.  ii.  cap. 
*iv.     Philostorgius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  470. 

k  Sec  the  history  of  the  Francks  by  (Gregory  lic  Toiir-*,  book  L  ch.  xxviii.  p.  53.     Thco- 
**or.  Ruinart,  .^eta  Martyr,  sincera,  p.  109. 

1  See  Aug.  Calmct,  Hist,  de  Ijorraine,  torn.  i.  dissert,  i.  p.  7.    Jo.  Nicol.  ab  Honthcini, 
Ittoritt  Trerinjnisj  torn.  i.  nbi  Dx99.  (te  ara  fnndati  Episcopahis  Tmpirenvs. 


lliat  tlie  light  of  Christianity  arose  upon  that  country  du- 
ring this  century  ;  but,  tiiough  there  be  nothing  improba-r 
hie  in  this  assertion,  yet  it  is"  not  built  upon  incontestable 
uutlioritvJ" 


CHAPTER  11. 

CON'CESNING  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVE^NTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CUUftCH 

IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century ,  the  Christian  churcb 
sufiered  calamities  of  various  kinds  throughout 
million  SdT/  the  provinces  of  tlie  Roman  empire.  These  suf-. 
lernigs  nicreased  m  a  terrible  manner,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  law  made,  in  the  year  203,  by  the  emperor  Se- 
verus,  who,  in  other  respects,  was  certainly  no  enemy  to 
the  Christians,  by  which  every  subject  of  the  empire  was 
prohibited  to  cliange  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  for  that 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish."  This  law  was,  in  its  effects^ 
most  prejudicial  to  the  Christians  ;  for,  though  it  did  not 
formally  condemn  them,  and  seemed  only  adapted  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  induced 
rapacious  and  unjust  magistrates  to  persecute  even  unto 
death  the  noorer  sort  among  the  Christians,  that  thus  the 
richer  mi^nt  be  led,  tlirough  fear  of  like  treatment,  to  pur- 
chase their  tranquillity  and  safety  at  an  expensive  rate. 
Hence  many  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  both  in  Egypt,  and 
also  hi  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  were  put  to  death 
in  consequence  of  this  law.  Among  these  Leonidas,  the 
father  of  Origen,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  those  two  famous 
African  ladies,  whose  acts''  are  come  down  to  our  times,  * 
Potamiena  Marcella,  and  other  martyrs  of  botli  sexes,  ac-  • 
quired  an  illustrious  name  by  the  magnanimity  and  tran- 
quillity with  w^iich  they  endured  the  most  cmcl  sufierings, 
ji.  From  the  death  of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  MaximiO!* 
TI.M  under  thc  couditiou  of  the  Christians  was,  in  some  places, 
luaximiu.  prosperous,  and  in  all,  supportable.  But  with 
Maximin  the  face  of  aflairs  changed.  This  unworthy  em- 
peror having  animated  the  Roman  soldiers  to  assassinate 
Alexander  Severus,  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Chris- 

m  Sec  Usher  et  Stillingileet,  ^9ntiquiL  et  Origin,  EccU»iar,  Brit,    Sec  also  George  Mte- 
lenxiv,  l)e  Regttli  Scotorum  prosapioy  ca{u  viii.  p.  119. 
n  EuscbiuB,  EecUs,  Histar,  Ub.  y'\,  cap.  i.    SpaiWaiiVA  \n  Setrra^  w^.  iiV^.  t«\\.  >^.  ^\^ v 
A  Tbrnnk.  Riiinart,  AHh  Marlvr,  p.  90. 
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lians,  whom  that  excellent  prince  had  favoured  and  pro- 
tected in  a  distinguished  manner ;  and  for  this  reason,  he 
wdered  the  bishops,  whom  he  knew  that  Alexander  had 
always  treated  as  his  intimate  friends,  to  be  seized  and  put 
to  death.^  During  his  rei^n,  the  Christians  suffered  in  the 
■ost  barbarous  manner ;  for,  thoush  the  edict  of  this  tyrant 
extended  only  to  the  bishops  and  leaders  of  the  Chnstian 
duirch,  yet  its  shocking  effects  reached  much  further ;  as 
it  animated  the  heathen  priests,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
Bultitude,  against  Christians  of  every  rank  and  order.'' 

ui.  This  storm  was  succeeded  bv  a  calm,  in  which  the 
Christians  enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity  for  many  M«nychri^ 
vears.  The  accession  of  Decius  Trajan  to  the  ^SSJSX 
impexjal  throne,  in  the  year  249,  raised  a  new  Ti^Zl^' 
tempest^  JD  which  the  fury  of  persecution  fell  in  a  ^t£^^. 
dreadful  manner  upon  the  church  of  Christ.  For  '^ 
this  emperor,  either  from  an  ill-grounded  fear  of  the  Chris- 
tians, or  from  a  violent  zeal  for  the  superstition  of  his  an- 
cestors, published  most  terrible  and  cruel  edicts ;  bj  which 
the  pretors  were  ordered,  upon  pain  of  death,  either  to 
esrtirpate  the  whole  body  of  Christians  without  exception, 
at  to  force  them,  by  torments  of  various  kinds,  to  return 
to  the  pagan  worship.  Hence,  in  all  the  {provinces  of  the 
empire,  multitudes  of  Christians  were,  during  the  space  of 
two  years,  put  to  death  by  the  most  horrid  punishments," 
which  an  ingenious  barbaritv  could  invent.  The  most 
unhappy  circumstance  of«all  these  cruelties  was,  their  fatal 
influence  upon  the  faith  and  constancy  of  many  of  the  suf- 
Terers ;  for  as  this  persecution  was  much  more  terrible  than 
lU  those  that  preceded  it,  so  a  great  number  of  Christians, 
dismayed,  not  at  the  approach  of  death,  but  at  the  aspect 
of  those  dreadful  and  lingering  torments,  which  a  barba- 
rous magistracy  had  prepared  to  combat  their  constancy, 
Tell  from  the  profession  of  their  faith,  and  secured  them- 
selves from  punishment,  either  by  offering  sacrifices^  or  by 
burtm^  incense^  before  the  images  of  the  gods,  or  by  pur- 
chasing certificates  from  the  pa^an  priests.  Hence  arose 
the  opprobnous  names  of  Sacnficati,  given  to  those  who 

p  Euieb.  Hist,  Eccles,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxviti.  p.  225.  Orosius,  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xix.  p. 
500. 

q  Origen.  torn.  zztIU.  in  Matth.  opp.  torn.  i.  p.  137.  See  also  Firmilianus  in  Cypri- 
ini  J^pifloKr,  p.  140. 

r  Eusebius,  £Rff.  Eedes.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xzxix.  p.  234,  cap.  xli.  p.  838.  Gregorius  Nys:*. 
krttsTkffumoftcrjri,  torn.  iii.  opp.  p.  566.    Cyprianus,  De  Laptis^  p.  182. 
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sacrificed  ;  Thiiriticati,  to  those  who  burned  incense  ;  and 
Libellatici,  to  those  who  produced  certificates* 

IV.  This  defection  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of  Chris- 
tians under  Decius  was  the  occasion  of  great  com- 
x^^l!^-'''  motions  in  the  church,  and  produced  debates  of  a 
'i^^loi'  very  difficult  and  delicate  nature.  For  the  lapsed^ 
cbrhiwni.  ^^  those  that  had  fallen  from  their  Christian  pnn 
fession,  were  desirous  to  be  restored  to  church  commn- 
iiion^  without  submitting  to  that  painful  coxxvse  of  penitential 
discipline,  which  the  ecclesiastical  laws  indispensably  re- 
quired. The  bishops  were  divided  upon  this  matter ;  some 
were  for  showing  the  desired  indulgence,  while  others 
opposed  it  with  all  their  might.*  In  Eg}  pt  and  Africa, 
many,  in  order  to  obtain  more  speedily  the  pardon  of  their 
apostacv,  interested  the  martyrs  in  their  behalf,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace j'^  l  e. 
♦  Libeiiui  '^  formal  act  by  which  they,  the  martyrs,  declared, 
locu.  j^  tjjgjp  last  moments,  that  thej^  looked  upon  them 
as  worthy  of  their  communion,  and  desn*ed  of  consequence 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  their  i)lace  among  the 
brethren.  Some  bishops  and  presbyters  readmitted  into 
the  chiu'ch  with  too  much  facility,  apostates  and  trans- 
gressors, who  produced  such  testimonies  as  these.  But 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man  of  severe  wisdom  and 
great  dignity  of  character,  acted  in  quite  another  way.. 
Though  he  had  no  intention  to  derogate  from  the  authority 
of  the  venerable  martyrs,  yet  he*  opposed  with  vigour  this 
unreasonable  lenity,  and  set  limits  to  the  eflicacy  of  these 
letters  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  Hence  arose  a  keen 
dispute  between  \\\m  and  the  martyrs,  confessors,  presby- 
ters, and  lapsed,  seconded  by  the  people ;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  formidable  multitude  of  adversaries,  the 
venerable  bishop  came  off  victorious." 

U..^ '  s  These  certificates  werr  nol  all  equally  crimipn!,  ncr  supposed  all  a  degree  of  apos- 
tacv equally  enormous.  It  is  therefore  iieccssar}-  to  advertise  the  reader  of  the  following 
dlstinctioiis  omitted  by  Dr.  Mo>heim:  these  certiiicates  ivcre  sometime:^  no  more  than  a 
permission  to  abstain  from  sacrifieing,  obtained  by  a  iVc  ^ivento  the  Jndge.x,  and  were  not 
looked  upon  as  an  aet  of  apustaey,  unless  the  Cbri:(tian9,  who  dinianded  them,  had  de- 
clared to  the  judges,  that  they  had  conformed  thtinselvcs  to  the  emperor's  edicts.  But, 
at  other  times,  they  contained  a  profession  of  pa^4ani:}rn,  and  were  either  otTered  volun- 
tarily by  the  apostate,  or  were  subscribed  by  him,  when  they  were  presented  to  him  by 
the  persecuting  magistrates.  Many  used  certificates,  as  letters  of  security,  obtained 
from  the  priests  at  a  high  rate,  and  which  dispensed  them  from  either  professing  or  de* 
nying  their  sentiments.  See  Spanheim.  Uistoria  VhrisiianOj  p.  732,  733.  Sec  also  Pnid. 
Maranus  in  vita  Cypriani,  operibus  ejus  pra:uiissa,  §  G,  p.  51. 

t  Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xliv.     Cypr.  EpistottJCf  in  many  places. 

u  The  whole  history  of  this  controversy  may  be  gathered  from  the  epistles  of  Cyprian. 
Sec  also  (labr.  Albaspinxus  ;  Obserrat.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  obscrv.  xx.  p.  94.  Dn/^rW.  P^ 
vitms  ct  sntiifaction'bvs  himanis,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  70G, 
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V.  Gallus,  the  successor  of  Decius,  and  Volusianus^  son 
'  the  former,  reanimated  the  flame  of  persecu-  th.  peneeu- 
3n,  which  was  beginning  to  bum  with  less  fury,''  SXJ^ 
nd,  beside  the  suflQrings  which  the  Christians  vol^l^unw. 
id  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  their  cruel  edicts,  they 
ere  also  involved  in  the  public  calamities  that  prevailed 

this  time,  and  suflfered  grievously  from  a  terrible  pesti- 
Qce,  which  spread  desolation  through  many  provinces 
*  the  empire/  This  pestilence  also  was  an  occasion 
hichthe  pagan  priests  used  with  dexterity  to  renew  the 
^e  of  persecution  against  them,  by  persuading  the  peo- 
.e  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  lenity  used  toward  the 
hristiaus,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  judgments  upon 
le  nations.  In  the  year  354,  Valerian  being  declared 
nperorS^tnade  the  fury  of  persecution  cease,  and  restored 
le  church  to  a  state  of  tran(}uillity. 

VI.  The  clemency  and  benevolence  which  Valerian 
lowed  to  the  Christians,  continued  until  the  fifth  uadrr  v.ie- 
ear  of  his  reign.  Then  thescene  began  tochange,  ""■ 

id  the  change  indeed  was  sudden.  Macrianus,  a  super- 
itious  and  cruel  bigot  to  paganism,  had  gained  an  entire 
icendant  over  Valerian,  and  was  his  chief  counsellor  in 
rerj  thing  tliat  related  to  the  administration  of  the  go- 
smmeut.  By  the  persuasion  of  this  imperious  minister, 
le  Christians  were  prohibited  to  assemble  themselves  to- 
ether,  and  their  bishops  and  doctors  were  sent  into  banish- 
ient.  This  edict  was  published  in  the  j'car  257,  and  was 
Uowed,  tlie  year  after,  by  one  still  more  severe ;  in  conse- 
iience  of  which  a  consid(Table  number  of  Christians,  in  all 
te  difTerent  provinces  of  the  empire,  were  put  to  death, 
idthatby  such  cruel  methods  of  execution,  as  were  much 
tore  terrible  than  death  itself.  Of  tliose  ti^at  suffered  in 
lis  persecution,  the  most  eminent  were  Cyprian,  bishop 
r  Carthage ;  Sixtus,  bisliop  of  Rome  ;  and  Laurentius,  a 
loman  deacon,  who  was  barbarously  consumed  by  a  slow 
nd  lingering  fire.  An  unexpected  event  suspended,  for 
while,  the  sufteringsof  the  Christians.  Valerian  was  made 
risoner  in  the  war  against  the  Persians ;  and  iiis  son 
lallienus,  in  the  year  200,  restored  peace  to  the  church/ 

w  Kusc!'.  Hist.  }lcrlf.s,  lib.  vii.  cap.  i.  j).  'iriO.     (J^-prian.  Epiil.  !vii.  Iviii. 

X  Vid.  Cypriuiii  Lib.  mi  Drmttrianunt. 

y  Euscb.  7//W.  Kidt  ^.  lilj.  vii.  cap.  x.  xi.  p.  2."i5.  .  If.'ii  Cyprianij  ns  tlicy  arc  to  l>c  lbun«' 

the  Jictii  Mfirt  If  rum  IJuiuarti,  p.  *2I«i.  Tvpriani  £w*'.  Ixxvii.  p.  15':*.eMit.  Italuz.  Ixxxii 
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vii.  The  condition  of  the  Christians  was  rather  support^ 
able  than  happy,  under  the  reign  of  Galuenug, 
ih«^h?rd,un.  which  lasted  eight  years ;  as  also  under  the  short 
rM^'.iiu'r»d  administration  of  his  successor  Claudius.  Nor  did   I 

they  suffer  much  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
raign  of  Aurelian,  who  was  raised  to  the  empire  in  the 
year  270.  But  the  fifth  year  of  this  emperor's  administnt* 
tion  would  have  proved  fatal  to  them,  nad  not  his  violent 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  cruel  purposes.  For 
while,  set  on  by  the  unjust  suggestions  of  his  own  supersfr 
tion,  or  by  the  barbarous  counsels  of  a  bigoted  priesthood) 
he  was  preparing  a  formidable  attack  upon  the  Chris* 
tians,  he  was  obliged  to  march  into  Gaul,  where  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  275,  before  his  edicts  were  published 
throughout  the  empire/  Few  therefore  suffered  marty^ 
dom  under  his  rei&;n  ;  and  indeed,  during  the  remainder  of 
ttiis  century,  the  (jhristiansenioyeda  considerable  measure 
of  ease  and  tranquillity.  They  were,  at  least,  free  from 
any  violent  attacks  of  oppression  and  injustice,  except  in 
asmallnuniber  of  cases,  where  the  avarice  and  superstitioii 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  interrupted  their  tranquilli^.' 

VIII.  While  the  Uoman  emperors  and  proconsuls  empu>y^ 
Theatiemptt  cd  agaiust  thc  Christians  the  terror  of  unrighteoas 
^en  a^j^sr  cdlcts,  aud  the  edge  of  the  destroying  sword,  the 
Ehrirtuiniiy.  Platonic  philosophers,  who  have  been  described 
above,  exhausted  against  Christianity  all  the  force  of  their 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  all  the  resources  of  their  art 
and  dexterity,  in  rhetorical  declamations,  subtile  writings^ 
and  ingenious  stratagems.  These  artful  adversaries  were 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  and  formidable,  as  they 
had  adopted  several  of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of 
the  gospel,  and  with  a  specious  air  of  moderation  and 
impartiality,  were  attempting,  after  the  example  of 
their  master  Ammonius,  to  reconcile  paganism  with 
Christianity,  and  to  form  a  sort  of  coaktion  of  the 
ancient  and  the  new  religion.  These  philosophers 
had  at  their  head,  in  this  centuir.  Porphyry,  a  Syrian, 
or,  as  some  allege,  a  Tyrian,  by  birth,  who  wrote  against 

z  Euscliiiis,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  Lactantius.  De  nurlibus  PtrstqwHw. 
rap.  vi. 

a  AiiHins  tlicsfi  vcxalions  may  be  reckoned  the  cruelty  of  Gakrius  Maximian,  who, 
toward  the  conclusioD  or  this  century,  persecuted  the  ministers  of  his  court,  and  the  sol- 
Oifirs  of  his  army,  who  had  profcn^cd  Ohriftianitv.  Sec  Euwbiu«i.  W? jf.  Efrfe?.  lib.  Tiii 
"/>p.  i.  p.  ?»5?.  iv.  p.  295,  317, 
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A  Christiaiifl  a  long  and  laborious  work,  which  was  de^ 
roved  afterward  by  an  imperial  edicC  He  was»  an- 
)UDtc^yy  a  writer  of  great  dexterity ,  genius,  and  erudition, 
\  those  of  his  works  that  yet  remain  sufficiently  testify. 
ut  those  very  works,  and  the  history  of  his  life,  show  us, 
;  the  same  time,  that  he  was  a  much  more  virulent,  than 
formidable  enemy  to  the  Christians.  For  by  them  it 
»pear8,that  he  was  much  more  attentive  to  the  suagestions 
'  a  superstitious  spirit  and  the  visions  of  a  lively  fancy, 
mn  to  the  sober  dictates  of  right  reason  and  a  sound 
dgment.  And  it  may  be  more  especially  observed  of 
;e  fragments  that  yet  remain  of  his  work  against  the 
hriatians,  that  they  are  equally  destitute  of  judgment  and 
\vatyf  and  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  wise  and  a  good 
am."     ^ 

IX.  Many  were  the  deceitful  and  perfidious  stratagems 
f  which  this  sect  endeavoured  to  obscure  the 
iflfarev  and  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  Chris-  toM^if!!!^' 
an  doctrine.    But  none  of  these  were  more  dan-  pMui^I^ 
eroua  than  the  seducing  artifice  with  which  they  " 
ffmed  a  comparison  between  the  life,  actions,  and  mira- 
lea  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  ancient  philosophers ; 
■d  placed  the  contendmg  parties  in  such  fallacious  points 
f  YieWf  as  to  make  the  pretended  sages  of  antioui^  ap- 
ear  in  nothing  inferior  to  the  divine  Saviour.    With  this 
ieWy  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  Pythagoras,  of  whom  Por* 
ihyry  wrote  the  life,  ApoUonius  Tyanseus,  a  Pythagorean 
)iiikMopher,whose  miracles  and  peregrinations  were  nighly 
xlebrated  by  the  vulgar,  were  brought  upon  the  scene,  and 
eihibited  as  divine  teachers  and  rivals  of  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God.    Philostratus,  one  of  the  most  emment  rheto- 
ridaiis  of  this  age,  composed  a  pompous  history  of  the  life 
of  ApoUonius,  who  was  little  else  than  a  cunning  knave, 

bSco  Holsteniiifi,  De  rita  Porphjtr.  cap.  xi.  Fabric.  Ijue  Evang.  p.  154.  EuddemT) 
Aiyi{g«  in  ThMlogiamy  torn.  ii.  p.  1009.  ^ 

CT  c  Tkit  work  of  Porphyry  against  the  Chrintianff  was  burnt  by  an  edict  of  Con- 
^tioe  the  Great.  It  was  divided  into  fifteen  booka,  as  we  find  in  Rusebiuis  and  con- 
^*ktA  the  Markcit  calumnies  against  the  Christians.  The  first  book  treated  of  the  con- 
^ndietioBs  which  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  the  sacred  writings*.  The  greatest  part 
)f  the  tweljlk  is  employed  in  fixing  the  tirai:  when  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written* 
^or Porphyry  himself  found  these  prophecies  no  clearly  and  evidently  fulfilled,  that,  to 
^oid  the  force  of  the  argument,  dedurililf^  from  thence,  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  was 
inved  to  have  recourse  to  this  absurd  suppositioD,  that  thesf.  jnrophreies  hnd  hetn  piMisked 
Mdtr  tke  name  of  Daniel,  by  one  who  livetl  in  the  time  of  Antiochus,  and  wrote  after  the 
rrital  of  tht?  f^rents  foretolil.  Methodiu<(,  Kusebiu.",  and  Apollionnri**,  wrote  a^^ftt 
orphyry.     But  thef'»"  refntntiiin''  hn^o  been  long  sine**  ln*t. 

VOL.  f.  '2n 
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and  did  nothing  but  ape  the  austerity  and  sanctitj  of  Fy- 
thagoras.  This  history  appears  manifestly  designed  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  Christ  and  the  philosopher  of 
Tyana ;  out  the  impudent  fictions,  and  the  ridiculous  fableSf 
with  which  this  work  is  filled,  must,  one  would  think,  have 
rendered  it  incapable  of  deceiving  any  who  were  possessed 
of  a  sound  miua ;  any,  but  such,  as,  through  the  corruption 
of  vicious  prejudices  were  willing  to  be  deceived/ 

X.  But  as  there  are  no  opinions,  however  absurd,  and  no 
ihererni-  storfcs,  howcvcr  idle  and  improbable,  that  a  weak 

qii'wcSinhis  and  ignorant  multitude,  who  are  more  attentive  to 
c«mmi.i«ii.  ^i^g  ponip  of  loards  than  to  the  truth  of  thmgSj  wiD 
not  easily  swallow  ;  so  it  happened,  that  many  were  en- 
snared by  the  absurd  attempts  of  these  insidious  philoso- 
phers. Some  were  induced  by  these  perfidious  stratagems 
to  abandon  the  Christian  religion,  which  they  had  embra- 
ced. Others,  when  they  heard  that  true  Christianity,  as  it 
was  taught  by  Jesus,  and  not  as  it  was  afterward  corrupted 
by  his  disciples,  differed  almost  in  nothing  from  the  pa^ 
religion  properly  explained  and  restored  to  its  primiti?e 
purity,  determined  to  remain  in  the  religion  of  their  ances* 
tors,  and  in  the  worship  of  their  gods.  A  third  sort  were 
led,  by  these  comparisons  between  Christ  and  the  ancient 
philosophers,  to  torm  to  themselves  a  motley  system  of 
religion  composed  of  the  tenets  of  both  parties,  whom  they 
treated  with  the  same  veneration  and  respect.  Such  was, 
particularly,  the  method  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  paid 
indiscriminately  divine  honours  to  Christ,  and  to  Orpheus, 
to  Apollonius,  and  the  other  philosophers  and  heroes 
whose  names  were  famous  in  ancient  times. 

XI.  The  credit  and  power  of  the  Jews  were  now  too 
Theniiompis  much  diminishcd  to  render  them  as  capable  of 

^iuii^ibJ'  injuring  the  Christians,  by  their  influence  upon  tb^ 
oliruiians.  inagistratcs,  as  they  had  formerly  been.  This  did 
not,  however,  discourage  their  malicious  efforts,  as  tb^ 
books  wliich  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  have  written  agaio^** 
theui  abundantly  show,  with  several  other  writings  of  tH^ 
Christian  doctors,  who  complained  of  the  malignity  of  tl^^ 
Jews,  and  of  their  perfidious  stratagems.*"    Dunng  the  pe^' 

(1  Sec  Oleaiiujis  4>ioiucc  lo  tlic  life  of  ApoUonius,  by  Philostratus  ;  as  also  yi^^ 
■iheim's  notes  to  Li«<  Latin  translation  of  Cudworth's  Intellictiutl  System,  p.  304,  309.  3^^'* 
334. 

*>  Hyppolytiift,  If^'rrth.  in  Sn^ainii  H  Dmii^k  torn,  i,  opp.  p.  874,  27nt 
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flecution  under  Severus,  a  certain  person  called  Domni- 
jruB,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  deserted  to  the 
Jews,  doubtless,  to  avoid  the  punishments  that  were  de- 
tned  against  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  to  recall  this 
ipostate  to  his  duty  and  his  profession,  that  Serapion, 
tishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  a  particular  treatise  against  the 
Jews/  We  may,  however,  conclude  from  this  instance, 
that  when  the  Christians  were  persecuted,  the  Jews  were 
treated  with  less  severity  and  contempt,  on  account  of 
dieir  enmity  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  And  from 
fte  same  fact  we  may  also  learn,  that  though  they  were 
hk  a  state  of  ^reat  subjection  and  abasement,  yet  they 
were  not  entirely  deprived  of  all  power  of  oppressing 
the  Chastians. 

r  Eittf^biiBi.  fliyt,  Erdn.  lib.  ti.  rap.  tii.  p.  213 
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CHAPTER  I. 

J 

CONCCftNINO  THE  STATE  OF  LETTERS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  DURING  THIS 

CENTURY.  I 

I.  Thjc  arts  and  sciences,  which  in  the  preceding  oeiK- 
Ai«««r«f  ^^ry^  W6i*c  in  a  declining  state,  seemed  in  thii' 
'•^*"^-  ready  to  expire,  and  had  now  lost  all  their  vigoifft 
and  all  their  lustre.  The  celebrated  rhetorician  Lojigi- 
nus,  and  the  eminent  historian  Dion  Cassius,  with  a  few 
others,  were  the  last  among  the  Greeks,  who  stood  in  the 
breach  against  the  prevaiUng  ignorance  and  barbarism  of 
the  times.  Men  of  learning  and  genius  were  less  nume- 
rous still  in  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire,  though 
there  were,  in  several  places,  flourishing  schools  erected 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences,  and  the  culture  <tf 
taste  and  genius.  Different  reasons  contributed  to  this 
decay,  of  learning.  Few  of  the  emperors  patronised  ttie 
sciences,  or  encouraged,  by  the  prospect  of  their  favour 
and  protection,  that  emulation,  which  is  the  soul  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  Beside,  the  civil  wars  that  almost 
always  distracted  the  empire,  were  extremely  unfavour* 
able  to  the  pursuit  of  science,  and  the  perpetusd  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  nations  interrupted  that  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity which  are  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  leanung 
and  knowledge,  and  extinguished,  among  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  nothing  almost  but  the  din  of  arms,  all  desire  of 
literary  acquisitions.^ 

II.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  state  of  philosophy, 
Tbeiuteof  the  prospect  will  appear  somewhat  less  desolate 
p!ilSpff&  and  comfortless.  There  were,  as  yet,  in  several 
■teFktonie.  of  the  Grecian  sects,  men  of  considerable  know- 
ledge and  reputation,  of  whom  Longinus  has  mentioned 
the  greatest  part.**    But  all  these  sects  were  gradually 

g  See  the  IMerary  History  of  France,  by  the  benedictine  monks,  vol.  i.  part  U.  p. 
h  la  his  life  of  Plotinus,  epitomiied  by  Forvbyry^  cb.  xx.  y.  1S8,  edit.  Fabricii. 
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sclipsed  by  the  school  of  Animouius,  whose  origin  and 
loctrines  have  been  considered  above.  This  victorious 
lect,  which  was  formed  in  Egjrpt,  issued  forth  from  thence 
¥ith  such  a  rapid  progress,  that,  in  a  short  time,  it  exten- 
led  itself  almost  tnoughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  drew 
Qto  its  vortex  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  applied  them- 
elves,  through  inclination,  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
rhis  amazing  procuress  was  due  to  Plotinus,  the 
aost  eminent  disciple  of  Ammonius,  a  man  of  a 
nost  subtile  invention,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
{emus  capable  of  the  most  profound  researches,  and 
iqual  to  tne  investigation  of  the  most  abstruse  and  diffi- 
nut  subjects.  This  penetrating  and  sublime  philosopher 
ttuffht  publicly  first  in  Persia,  and  afterward  at  Rome, 
iDdin  Campania ;  in  all  which  places  the  youth  flocked 
in  crowds  to  receive  his  instruction.  He  comprehended 
tke  precepts  of  his  philosophy  in  several  books,  the  most 
of  which  are  yet  extant.' 

ni.  The  number  of  disciples  that  were  formed  in  the 
school  of  Plotinus,  is  almost  beyond  credibility. 
The  most  famous  of  them  was  Porphyry,  "^  who  uofveSiir 
spread  abroad  through  Sicily  and  many  other  ^*"^***' 
countries  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  revised  with  great 
tccuracy ,  adorned  with  the  graces  of  a  flowing  and  elegant 
sfyle,  and  enriched  with  new  inventions  and  curious  im- 
provements.* From  the  time  of  Ammonius,  until  the  sixth 
century,  this  was  almost  the  only  system  of  philosophy  that 
was  publicly  taught  at  Alexandria.  A  certain  pliilosopher, 
whose  name  was  Plutarch,  having  learned  it  there,  brought 
4  into  Greece,  and  renewed,  at  Athens,  the  celebrtited 
MNiemy,  from  whence  issued  a  set  of  illustrious  philoso- 
phers, whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
progress  of  this  work.™ 

'  i  See  Porpliyrii  rita  Ploliniy  of  which  Fabriciua  has  given  an  edition  in  hii  Bihliothecm 
^TfBca,  toni.  iv.  p.  91.  Bayie^d  Diction,  toni.  iii.  at  the  article  Plotinusi ;  as  also  BrurkerV 
Mrttrk  Critica  PhUo.iophia. 

tf  k  Porphyry  was  Hr^t  the  disciple  ofLonginu^,  author  of  the  justly  celebrated  Treuthtr 
'Hike  Sublime.  But  haviii,;  passed  Crom  <xree.ce  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  Plotinu5,  he 
VM  tocbarmcd  with  the  genius  and  penetration  of  this  philusopheri  that  he  attached  him- 
df  entirely  to  him.     S(>c  Plotin.  tnl.  p.  3.     Eunap.  c.  ii.  p.  17. 

I  Ilolstenius  rit.  Pcrpk^l'i^  rcpuMi.»hcd  in  the  BiblioihxQ  ^rccca  of  Fahririn*. 

m  Marini  vittk  ProcUy  cap.  xi.  xii.  p.  25. 
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jy.  We  have  unfolded  above  the  nature  and  doctrines 

of  this  philosophy,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with 

sect!  of  Sir   the  brevity  of  our  present  design.    It  is,  however, 

"°  ''  proper  to  add  here,  that  its  votaries  were  not  aJl 
of  the  same  sentiments,  but  thou4;ht  very  differently  upon 
a  variety  of  subjects.  This  difference  of  opinion  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  fundamental  law,  which  the 
whole  sect  was  obli<]f('d  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  viz. 
thai  truth  teas  to  be  pursued  with  the  utmost  liberty ^  and  to 
be  collected  from  all  the  different  systems  in  which  it  lay  dh* 
persed.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  Athenians  rejected 
certain  opinions  that  were  entertained  by  the  philosophers 
of  Alexandria.  None,  however,  who  were  ambitious  to 
be  ranked  ainon<;  these  new  Platonists,  called  in  question 
the  main  doctrines,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  their 
singular  system  ;  those,  for  example,  which  regarded  the 
existence  of  one  God;  \\\ii  fountain  of  all  things  ;  the  eltr- 
7iity  of  the  world  ;  the  dependence  of  matter  upon,  the  Su- 
preme Being  ;  the  nature  of  souls;  the  plurality  of  godi* 
the  method  of  interpreting  the  popular  superstitions^  4rc. 

V.  The  famous  cjuestion  concerning  tiie  excellence  and 
The<toir«f   utility  of  human  learning,  was  now  debated  with 
LXncSie     great  warmth  among  the  Christians ;  and  the  con- 
chrirtUiis.     tending  parties,  ni  this  controversy,  seemed  hith- 
erto of  equal  force  in  point  of  numbers,  or  nearly  so. 
Many  recomriHMided  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  (ireek  and  lloman  literature  ;  while 
others  maintained,  that  these  were  ])ernicious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  genuine  (' hrislianity,  and  the  progress  of  true  piety. 
The  cause  of  letters  and  philosophy  triumphed,  however, 
by  degrees ;   and  those  who  wisned  well  to  them,  gained 
ground  more  and  more,  till  at  length  the  superiority  was 
manifestly  decided  in  their  favour.     This  victory  was 
principally  due  to  the  influence  and  authority  of  Origen, 
who  ha>'ing  been  early  instructed  in  the  new  kind  of  pla- 
tonism  already  mentioned,  blended  it  unhappily  with  the 
purer  and  more  sublime  tenets  of  a  celestial  doctrine,  and 
recommended  it,  in  the  warmest  manner,  to  the  youth  who 
attended  his  public  lessons.    The  fame  of  this  philosopher 
increased  daily  among  the  Christians ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  his  rising  credit,  his  method  of  proposing  and  explain* 
ing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  gained  authority,  till  it 
became  almost  universal.    BesuW^  some,  of  the  aisciples 
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f  Plotinus  having  embraced  Christianity,  on  condition 
hat  they  should  be  allowed  to  retain  such  of  the  opinions 
){ their  master  as  they  thought  of  superior  excellence  and 
aerit,**  this  must  also  have  contributed,  in  some  measure, 
o  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  sciences.  These 
christian  philosophers  preserving  still  a  ferventzealfor  the 
loctrines  of  their  heathen  chief,  would  naturally  embrace 
tvery  opportunity  of  spreading  them  abroad,  and  instilling 
hem  into  the  minds  ot  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONC£KEriNG  THE  DOCTORS  AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  CliCJKCH,  AND  lTi< 
FORAl  OF  GOVERNMENT,  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  The  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  had  been 
adopted  by  C  hris tians  in  general,  had  now  acquired  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
greater  degrees  of  stability  and  force,  both  in  par-  «f  chuJcu 
ticular  churches,  and  in  the  universal  society  of  ^"^•"*™" ' 
Christians  collectively  considered.  It  appears  incontesta- 
ble from  the  most  authentic  records,  and  the  best  histories 
of  this  century,  that,  in  the  larger  cities,  there  w^as,  at  the 
head  of  each  church,  a  person  to  whom  was  given  the 
title  of  bishop^  wlio  ruleil  this  sacred  community  with  a 
certain  sort  of  authority,  in  concert,  however,  with  the 
body  o{ presbyters^  and  consulting,  in  matters  of  moment, 
the  opinion  and  the  voices  of  the  whole  assembly.**  It  is 
abo  equally  eviilent,  that  in  every  province,  one  bishop 
Was  invested  with  a  certain  superiority  over  the  rest,  in 
point  of  rank  and  authority.  This  was  necessary  to  the 
Maintenance  of  that  association  of  churches  that  had  been 
(Qtroduced  in  the  preceding  century ;  and  contributed, 
iioreover,  to  facilitate  the  holding  oi  general  councils^  and 
O  give  a  certain  dogree  of  order  and  consistence  to  theii* 
Proceedings.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  carefully  ob- 
erved,  that  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  these  primitive 
ishops,  were  not,  every  where,  accm-ately  fixed,  nor  deter- 
mined in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  encroachments  and 

u  Ai^u^tiniis,  Ein.slola  !vi.  ad  DUfifur.  p.  26\\  torn.  ii.  opp. 

o  A  ^^ati^ractory  Hri-t>iuil  nl'  tliis  in:itt(T  may  lie  seen  in  Blou(l«'Ili  *i}tolngin  pro  SnUenlif. 
' icronymi  th  Kiri'icnins  ct  rn^bijlerisj  p.  13G,  a*  tlr.it  nuthor  ha*  r.»llccted  nil  the  t'J8tiIn(^ 
^♦■•s  ol'tlir  JiMcicnts  rclntivo  tothat.  Miihirrt. 
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disputes ;  nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  chief  authority,  in 
the  province,  was  always  conferred  upon  that  bishop  who 
presided  over  the  church  estabKshed  in  the  metropolis. 
It  is  further  to  be  noticed,  as  a  matter  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  con- 
sidered as  rulers  of  primitive  and  apostolic  churches,  had 
a  kind  of  pre-emineuce  over  all  others,  and  were  not  only 
consulted  frequently  in  affairs  of  a  diflicult  and  momen- 
tons  nature,  but  were  also  distinguished  by  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges. 

II.  With  respect,  particularl} ,  to  the  bishop  of  Rome; 
•jLcpowtr  1*^  ^^  supposed  by  Cyprian  to  have  had,  at  this 
ofi'he'SJhop  time,  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  the  church ;■•  nor 
rbu^Mnuiry,  docs  hc  Stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  But  it  is  to 
'*'*"•  be  carefully  observed,  that  even  those  who,  with 
Cyprian,  attributed^  this  pre-enjinence  to  the  Roman  pre- 
late, insisted,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
upon  the  equality^  hi  point  of  dignity  and  authority^  that 
subsisted  among  all  the  members  of  the  episcopal  order. 
In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  an  equality  among  all 
Christian  bishops,  they  rejected,  with  contempt,  the  jucb^- 
ment  of  the  bishop  of  llomc^  when  they  thought  it  ul 
founded  or  unjust,  and  followed  theii*  own  sense  of  things 
with  a  perfect  uidepeudencc.  Of  this  Cyprian  himself 
gave  an  eminent  example,  in  his  famous  controversy  with 
Stephen  bishop  of  Rome,  concerning  tlie  baptism  of  here- 
tics, in  which  he  treated  the  arrogance  of  tliat  imperious 
prelate  with  a  noble  indignation,  and  also  with  a  perfect 
contempt.  Whoever,  therefon?,  compares  all  these  thinffs 
together,  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  prc'eminence  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  pre-eminence  of  order  and  asso- 
ciatiouj^  and  not  of  power  and  authority.  Or,  to  explain 
the  matter  yet  more  clearly,  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  the  universal  church,  was  such  as  that  of 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was  in  the  African  churches. 
And  every  one  know^s,  that  the  prece<lence  of  this  latter 
prelate  dimuiished  in  nothing  the  equality  th;^t  subsisted 
among  all  the  African  bishops,  iu\'ahdatcd  in  no  uistauce 

|>  Cypriari,  /Jyi.  Ixxiii.  p.  lol.  E^t.  I  v.  jj.  feC.  lb.  He  rnUiite  Kf  elf  site,  p.  195,  eiiit. 
I'iihizii. 

J'.,  q  So  I  have  traii-'lalcrl  Principutus  ordini.^  it  cousorlaliuni*,  nbicU  could  not  be 
odierwisc  rendered  wiibout  u  long  cirrum locution.  I'lie  pn-rtmnenrf  here  mentioned, 
>i{;nirif:s  the  right  o{  conrcnin^  cnunrih,  nfprcsidiv;;  in  Ihcm^  aj  coileciinz  roJ'**'?,  and  surh 
'ifhrr  tbinsrs  as*  wrrr  r^cnlial  i'»  th<'  rT-'*  »•  nf  n?i"-f'  :^-.««^•n!bli^•'. 
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heir  rights  and  liberties ;  but  gave  only  to  Cyprian,  as  the 
>re8ident  of  their  general  assembhes,  a  power  of  calling 
councils,  of  presiding  in  them,  of  admonishing  his  bre- 
thren in  a  mud  and  fraternal  manner,  and  of  executing,  in 
short,  such  offices  as  the  order  and  purposes  of  these 
ecclesiastical  meetings  necessarily  required/ 

III.  The  face  of  things  began  now  to  change  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  ancient  method  of  eccle-  Th^  ponm- 
dastical  government  seemed,  in  general,  still  to  STo^ih'd.gV. 
mbsist,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  imperceptible  l^To'SSl^hkV 
iteps,  it  varied  from  the  primitive  rule,  and  dege-  ^'^"'' 
lerated  toward  the  form  of  a  religious  monarchy.  For 
he  bishops  aspired  to  higher  degrees  of  power  and  autho- 
fity  than  they  had  formerly  possessed ;  and  not  only  vio- 
ated  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  also  made  gradual 
sncroachments  upon  the  privileges  of  the  presoyters. 
^d  that  they  might  cover  these  usurpations  with  an  aii* 
sf  justice,  and  an  appearance  of  reason,  they  published 
new  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  the  church,  and 
nf  the  episcopal  dignitv,  which,  however,  were  in  general 
10  obscure,  that  thev  themselves  seem  to  have  understood 
Ihem  as  little  as  those  to  whom  they  were  delivered. 
Dne  of  the  principal  authors  of  this  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  was  Cyprian,  who  pleaded  for  the 

Etwer  of  the  bishops  w^ith  more  zeal  and  vehemence  than 
d  ever  been  hitherto  emplo3'ed  in  that  cause,  tlioudi  not 
irith  an  unshaken  constancy  and  perseverance ;  for,  in 
lifficult  and  perilous  times,  necessity  sometimes  obliged 
lim  to  yield,  and  to  submit  several  things  to  the  judgment 
ind  aumority  of  the  church. 

IV.  This  change,  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  goveru- 
nent,  was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  vices,  Ti>ev 
vhich  dishonoured  the  character  and  authority  *****  ''^^' 
if  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  church  was 
committed.  For,  though  several  yet  continued  to  exhibit 
o  the  world  illustrious  examples  of  primitive  piety  and 
ZShristian  virtue,  yet  many  were  sunk  in  luxury  and  volup- 
uousness,  puffed  up  with  vanity,  arrogance,  and  ambition, 
x>8sessed  with  a  spirit  of  contention  and  discord,  and  ad- 
licted  to  many  other  vices  that  cast  an  undeserved  re- 

r  See  Stepb.  Baluzii  adnol,  ad  Cypriani  Epiatolaa,  p.  387,  389,  400.  Consult  particu- 
irly  the  Ixxi.  and  Izxiii.  epistles  of  Cjrprian,  and  the  Iv.  addressed  to  Cornelius  bishop 
f  Rome,  in  which  letters  the  Cartha^nian  prelate  pleads  with  n-arznth  Kt\f\  vclirmcn«'r 
:>r  the  equality  of  all  Christian  hi&hops. 
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proacli  upon  (lie  lioly  irligion,  of  which  they  were  the 
unworthy  })rofessors  and  ministers.  This  is  testified  in 
sueh  an  ample  manner,  by  the  repeated  complaints  of 
many  of  the  most  respectable  writers  of  this  age/  that 
truth  will  not  permit  us  to  sjiread  the  veil,  which  we 
should  otherwise  be  desirous  to  cast  over  such  enormities 
among  an  order  so  sacred.  The  bishops  assumed,  in  many 
places,  a  jjrhicely  authority,  uarticularly  those  who  had 
the  greatest  number  of  churches  under  their  inspectim, 
and  who  presided  over  the  most  opulent  assemblies.  They 
appropriated  to  their  evangelical  function  the  splen^ 
ensigns  of  tem])oral  majesty.  A  throne,  surrounded  widi 
mhiisters,  exalted  above  his  ecpials  the  servant  of  the  meek 
and  humble  Jesus ;  and  sumptuous  garments  dazzled  th& 
eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  multitude  into  an  ignorant  vene- 
ration for  their  arrogated  authority.  The  example  of  the 
bishops  was  ambitiously  imitated  by  the  jnresbytersj  who, 
neglecting  the  sacred  cfuties  of  their  station,  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  indolence  and  delicacy  of  an  effeminate 
and  luxurious  life.  The  deacons^  beholding  the  presbyters 
desertin|i^  thus  their  functions,  boldly  usurped  tneir  n^ts 
.  and  priviFeges ;  and  the  effects  of  a  corrupt  ambition  were 
spread  through  every  rank  of  the  sacred  order. 

V.  From  what  has  been  now  observed,  we  may  come, 
iirncr  ti  e  k-  pcrliaps,  at  the  true  origin  ofminor  or  lesser  orikrf, 
»rr  ortitr».  whicli  wcrc,  iu  this  century,  added  every  where 
to  those  of  the  bishops^  presbyters^  and  deacons.  For  certain- 
ly, the  titles  and  oflices  of  subdeacons^  acolythij  ostiarn^  or 
doorkeepers,  readers^  exorcists,  and  copiata,  would  never 
have  been  heard  of  in  the  church,  if*its  rulers  had  been  assi- 
iluously  and  zealously  employed  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  truth  and  piety  by  their  labours  and  their  example.  But 
when  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  ancl  presby- 
t  er s  were  augmented ,  the  deacons  also  began  to  extend  their 
ambitious  views,  and  to  despise  those  lower  functions  and 
employments  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised  with  such 
humility  and  zeal.  Tlie  additional  orders  that  were  now 
created  to  dhninish  the  labours  of  the  present  rulers  of  the 
church,  had  functions  allotted  to  them,  which  their  names 
partly  explain/  The  institution  of  exorcists  was  a  conse- 

s  Urigcn.  Comm.  in  MiUhecuin,  part  i.  opp.  p.  4*2U,  411  ^4  IS.     Kuaebhis,  UisLEcAi^ 
hh.  vUi.  cap.  i.  p.  2U1,  tLC. 
ij'j'  t  The  fvfid^arotn  \fcn'  (ft»i*;rtcd  Co  etr^c  Oto  «/hrron9  of  Ote  iilttmi^  part  of  flWr 
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luence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  Platonists,  which  the 
jhristians  adopted,  and  which  taught  that  the  evil  genii^or 
pints,  were  continually  hovering  over  human  bodies,  to- 
ward which  they  were  carried  by  a  natural  and  vehement 
lesire;  and  that  vicious  men  were  not  so  much  impelled  to 
in  by  an  innate  depravity,  or  by  the  seduction  of  example, 
s  by  the  internal  suggestions  of  some  evil  demon.  The 
fljpfote  were  employed  in  providing  for  the  decent  inter- 
nentof  thedead. 

VI.  Marriage  was  permitted  to  all  the  various  ranks  and 
irders  of  the  clergy,  nigh  and  low.  Those,  how-  M^rruip,  ..r 
ifrer,  who  continuedin  a  state  of  celibacy,  obtained  '''*  ''^'^' 
)j  this  abstinence  a  higher  reputation  of  sanctity  and  virtue 
■an  CMthers.  This  was  owing  to  an  almost  general  persua- 
ioiiy  that  they ,  who  took  wives,  were  of  all  others  the  most 
ubject  to  the  influence  of  malimiant  demons."  And  as  it 
ras  of  inuGnite  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  church, 
bat  no  impure  or  malevolent  spirit  entered  into  the  bodies 
f  such  as  were  appointed  to  govern  or  to  instruct  others ; 
o  the  people  were  desirous  that  the  clei^y  should  use 
beir  ubnost  efforts  to  abstain  from  the  pleasures  of  the 
ioi^ugal  life.  Many  of  the  sacred  order,  especially  in 
kfinca,  consented  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  people,  and 
adeavoured  to  do  this  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  offer  an 
otire  violence  to  their  own  inclinations.  For  (oncubinrs 
his  purpose,  they  formed  connexions  with  those  ^n^^"^ 
romen  who  had  made  vows  of  perpetual  chastity ;  ''''''^''' 


Tbeir  oflSice,  coD«equently,  was  to  prepare  the  sacred  ressels  of  the  altar,  and 
■  deliver  them  to  the  deacons  in  time  of  divine  service ;  to  attend  the  doors  of  the 
Iwch  during  the  conununion  service ;  to  go  on  the  bishop'^  embassies,  with  his  letters 
V  BSiMigcs  to  foreign  churches.  In  a  word,  they  were  so  subordinate  to  the  superior 
i4en  of  the  church,  that,  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  they  were  forbitKicn  to 
ik  fai  tte  presence  of  a  deaam  without  his  leave.  The  order  ofacolythi  was  peculiar  to 
the  latta  church  ;  for  there  was  no  such  order  in  the  Greek  church  during  the  four  first 
xotories.  Their  name  signifies  attendants  ;  and  their  principal  ofiicc  was  to  light  the 
sudea  of  tha  church,  and  to  attend  the  ministers  with  wine  for  thp  cuchan<«t.  The 
tiHarHf  or  daariueperSf  were  appointed  to  open  and  shut  ihe  doors,  as  oflirers  and  servants 
lader  the  deacons  and  suibdeacons ;  to  give  notice  of  the  times  of  prayer  and  church  as- 
i»^Miff,  which,  in  time  of  persecution,  required  a  private  signal  for  fear  of  discovery  ; 
^  that  probably  was  the  first  reason  for  instituting  this  order  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
•hose  example,  by  degrees,  was  soon  followed  by  other  churches.  The  readers  were 
hoM  that  were  appointed  to  read  the  Scripture  in  that  part  of  divine  service  to  which 
ha  eateckumens  were  admitted.  The  exorcists  were  appointed  to  drive  out  evil  spirits 
roBi  the  bodies  of  persons  possessed  ;  they  had  been  long  known  in  the  church,  hut  were 
lot  erected  into  an  ecclesiastical  order  until  the  latter  end  of  the  third  ccntur}'.  The 
qMte,  orfossarii,  were  an  order  of  the  inferior  clci^',  whose  business  it  was  to  take 
ve  of  funerals,  and  to  provide  for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead.  In  vain  have 
)aronius  and  other  llomish  writers  asserted,  that  these  inferior  orders  were  uf  aposto- 
ieal  institution.  The  contrary  is  evidently  proved,  since  none  of  these  offices  are  men^ 
ioBcd  as  having  taken  place  before  the  third  crrntucy,  an^  tlift  cnri^in  rnn  ho  tracen  no 
rl^r  than  the  fourth. 
■1  PrtT|ilTTrt»T».  -wwi  *<r?vWi  lib.  ^r,  p.  4  f/-. 
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and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  for  an  ecclesiastic  to  admit 
one  of  these  fair  saints  to  the  participation  of  his  bed,  but 
still  under  the  most  solemn  declarations,  that  nothing 
passed  in  this  commerce  that  was  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  chastity  and  virtue.""  These  holy  concubines  were 
called  by  the  Greeks,  2t;ri«r«tTi« ;  and  by  the  LatinSi 
Mulieres  snbintroducta.  This  indecent  custom  alarmed 
the  zeal  of  the  more  pious  among  the  bishops,  who  em* 
ployed  the  utmost  eflorts  of  their  severity  and  vigilance 
to  aboHsh  it,  though  it  was  a  long  time  before  they  en- 
tirely effected  this  laudable  purpose. 

VII.  Thus  we  have  given  a  short,  though  not  a  veiy 
nienrinei-  plcasiug  vlcw  of  the  rulers  of  the  church  duriii|[ 
f^  orT^ut  this  century ;  and  should  now  mention  the  prin- 
writen.  ^1  J  writers  that  distinguished  themselves  in  it 
by  their  learned  and  pious  productions.  The  most 
eminent  of  these,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of  lus 
&me  or  the  multiplicity  of  his  labours,  was  Origen,  vr» 
hyter  and  catechist  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  vast  and  un- 
common abilities,  and  the  greatest  luminary  of  the 
Christian  Morld  that  this  age  exhibited  to  view.     Had  the 

{'ustness  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  immensity  of 
lis  genius,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefati|pble 
patience,  his  extensive  erudition,  and  his  other  enunent 
and  superior  talents,  all  encomiums  must  have  fallen  short 
of  his  merit.  Yet  such  as  he  was,  his  virtues  and  hirla- 
bours  deserve  the  admiration  of  all  ages ;  and  his  name  will 
be  transmitted  with  honour  through  the  annals  of  time  as 
long  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be  esteemed  among  men.' 

The  second  in  renown  among  the  writers  of  this  century, 
was  Julius  Africanus,  a  native  of  Palestine,  a  man  of  l£e 
most  profound  erudition,  but  the  greatest  part  of  whose 
learned  labours  are  unha])pily  lost. 

Hippolvtus,  whose  history  is  much  involved  in  darit- 
iicss,^  IS  also  esteemed  among  the  most  celebrated  authors 
and  martyrs  of  this  age ;  but  those  writings,  which  at  pre- 
sent bear  his  name,  are  justly  looked  upon  by  many  as 
either  extremely  corrupted,  or  entirely  spurious. 

ir  Credit  Judttns  •Ipella.  See  however  Dodwell.  Diss,  tertia  C^/prianieOj  and  Lnd. 
An.  Muratorius,  Diss,  de  Synitactis  el  ^^gapetis,  in  bis  ,ineedot,  Grae,  p.  SiS,  as  aim  Ba^ 
liizhia  ad  Cypriani  Episid.  p.  5,  12,  &c. 

X  Sec  a  very  learned  aud  useful  work  of  the  famous  Huct,  bishop  of  ATranches,  enti- 
itled,  Oriseniatia,  See  also  Doucin,  HisUnre  f  Origene  et  des  mounwuns  arrites  dau 
TE^ist  an  sujet  de  sa  doctrine ;  and  Bayle^s  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Origan. 

J'  The  bc>nedictine  monks  have,  ¥iitU  v^tcal  labouT  ^n«i  etttdition^  endeavoured  to  diiipel 
hjg  fiDrkiiOf'*  ill  their //wfofrr  f.HtfirWr  d*"  lo  FfiwfjVmtv.x.  \».Tft\. 
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Greffoiy,  bishop  of  New  Cesarea,  acquired,  at  this 
dme,  ue  title  of  Thaumaturgusy  i.  e.  wonderworker,  on 
account  of  the  variety  of  great  and  signal  miracles,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  wrought  during  the  course  of  his  minis - 
tnr.  Few  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and 
his  miracles  are  called  in  question  by  many,  as  unsup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence/ 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  we  had  more  of  the  writings 
of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  than  those  which 
have  survived  the  rmns  of  time,  since  the  few  remaining 
fragments  of  his  works  discover  the  most  consummate 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  the  most  amiable  spirit  of 
moderation  and  candour,  and  thus  abundantly  vindicate, 
from  all  suspicion  of  flattery,  the  ancients  who  mentioned 
him  under  the  title  of  Dionysius  the  Great/ 

Methodius  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  piety, 
and  highly  respectable  on  account  of  his  eminent  vutue ; 
but  those  of  his  works  which  are  yet  extant,  discover  no 
great  degree  of  penetration  and  acuteness  in  handling 
controversy  and  weighing  opinions. 

VIII.  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a  man  of  the  most 
eminent  abilities  and  flowing  eloquence,  stands  rue  Ltun 
fiiremost  in  the  hst  of  Latin  writers.  His  letters,  ^'*"' 
and  indeed  the  most  of  his  works,  breathe  such  a  noble 
and  pathetic  spirit  of  piety,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read 
them  without  the  warmest  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  We 
mast  however  observe,  that  he  would  have  been  a  better 
writer,  had  he  been  less  attentive  to  the  ornaments  of 
rhetoric ;  and  a  better  bishop,  had  he  been  able  to  restrain 
the  vehemence  of  his  temper,  and  to  distinguish,  with 
more  acuteness,  between  truth  and  falsehood. 

The  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  which  bears  the  tide 
of  OctaviuSj  effaces  with  such  judgment,  spirit,  and  force, 
the  calumnies  and  reproaches  that  were  cast  upon  the 
Christians  by  their  adversaries,  that  it  deserves  an  atten- 
tive perusal  from  those  who  are  desirous  to  know  the  state 
nf  the  church  during  this  century. 

The  seven  books  of  Amobius,  the  African,  written 
4igttmst  the  Gentiles^  are  a  still  more  copious  and  ample 
defence  of  the  Christians,  and  though  obscure  in  several 

2  See  Van  Dalc^s  preface  to  his  Latin  Treatise  concerning  Oracles,  p.  6. 
a  The  history  of  Dionysius  is  particularly  iUiistrated  by  Jac.  Basnage,  in  his  HisMrt 
dtPEgUse,  torn.  i.  livr.  ii.  chap.  t.  p.  ()8. 
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places,  may  yet  be  read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit.  It  is 
true,  that  tliis  rhetorician,  too  little  instructed  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  when  he  wrote  this  work,  has  mingled  great  i 
errors  with  solemn  and  important  truths ;  and  has  exmbit. 
cd  Christianity  under  a  certain  pldlosophical  form,  veiy  ] 
diflerent  from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  received. 

We  refer  our  readers,  for  an  account  of  the  authors  of 
inferior  note,  who  lived  in  this  century,  to  those  who  have 
professedly  given  liistories  or  enumerations  of  the  Chris- 
tian writers. 


CHAPTER  II [. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THIS  CBNTUIT. 

I.  The  prmcipal  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  now  ex- 
plained to  the  people  in  their  native  purity  and 
ihr'qhrtTiia'li  simplicity,  without  any  mixture  of  abstract  reason- 
ings or  subtile  inventions :  nor  were  the  feeble 
minds  of  the  multitude  loaded  with  a  great  variety  of  pre- 
cepts.'* But  the  Christian  doctors,  who  had  applied  thiem- 
selves  to  the  study  of  letters  and  philosophy,  soon  aban- 
doned the  frequented  paths,  and  struck  out  into  the  devi- 
ous wilds  of  fancy.  The  Egyptians  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  new  metliod  of  explaining  the  truth.  They 
looked  upon  it  as  a  noble  and  a  glorious  task  to  bring  the 
doctrines  of  celestial  wisdom  into  a  certain  subjection  to 
the  precepts  of  their  philosophy,  and  to  make  deep  an4 
profound  researches  into  the  intimate  and  hidden  nature 
of  those  truths  which  the  divine  Saviour  had  delivered  to 
his  disciples.  Origcn  was  at  the  head  of  this  speculative 
tribe.  This  great  man,  enchanted  by  the  charms  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  set  it  up  as  the  test  of  all  religion ; 
and  imagined,  that  the  reasons  of  each  doctrine  were  to  be 
found  in  that  favourite  philosophy,  and  their  nature  and 
extent  to  be  determinecl  by  it."^  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
he  handled  this  matter  with  modesty  and  with  caution ; 
but  he  still  gave  an  example  to  his  disciples,  the  abuse  of 

b  See  Origeii,  in  Praf,  librw.  de  PnncipHs,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  49,  and  lib.  i.  De  PrindpHSf 
cap.  ii.  See  also  iirc'rorii  Nf'ocaesariciiKH,  ExposUio  FiJei,  p.  1 1 ,  oT  bis  works,  accoidi^s 
ro  the  edition  of  (jcr.  Vos^iiis. 

c  Tlii-H  is  manifeKl  frf>ni  wlint  remains  of  his  StromtUa;  as  also  rrom  bis  books  De  PriA- 
•  }pth,  ivhirb  nro  "till  pn'srrvp^l  in  n  f.nHii  tnin«lntion  fiftbem  b?  HiiiHmi^ 
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irhich  could  not  fail  to  be  pernicious,  and  under  the  autho- 
rity ofwhich  they  would  naturally  indulge  themselves  with- 
out restraint  in  every  wanton  fancy.  And  so,  indeed,  the 
case  was ;  for  the  disciples  of  Ori^en,  breaking  forth  from 
the  limits  fixed  by  their  master,  interpreted,  in  the  most 
licentious  manner,  the  divine  truths  of  religion  accordhig 
to  the  tenor  of  tlie  Platonic  philosophy.  From  these 
teachers  the  philosophical,  or  scholastic  theology^  as  it  is 
called,  derives  its  origin ;  and  proceeding  hence,  passed 
through  various  forms  and  modifications,  according  to  the 
genius,  turn,  and  erudition  of  those  who  embraced  it. 

II.  Tlie  same  principles  gave  rise  to  another  species 
of  theolosy^  whicn  was  called  mystic.  And  what 
must  seem  at firstsight  surprising  here  is,  that  this  v^j!^^S: 
mystic  theology,  though  formed  at  the  same  time,  *  ^  ^' 
and  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the  scholastic^yei 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  overturn  and  destroy  it.  The 
authors  of  this  mystic  science  are  not  known ;  but  the 
principles  from  wlience  it  sprung  are  manifest.  Its  first 
womoters  proceeded  from  that  know^n  doctrine  of  the 
natonic  school,  which  also  was  adopted  by  (^rigen  and 
Us  disciples,  that  the  divine  nature  was  diffused  through  all 
human  souls  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  faculty  of  reason, 
from  which  proceeds  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  mind, 
was  an  emanation  from  God  into  the  human  soul,  and  com- 
prehended in  it  theprincivles  and  elemcfits  of  all  truth,  hu- 
man and  divine.  They  denied  that  men  could,  by  labour 
or  study,  excite  this  celestial  flame  in  their  breasts ;  and 
therefore,  they  disapproved  liighly  of  the  attempts  of  those 
vrhOjby  definitions,  abstract  tlicorems,  and  profound  specu- 
lations, endeavoured  to  form  distinct  notions  of  truth,  and 
"to  discover  its  hidden  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  main- 
tained, that  silence,  tranquillity,  repose,  and  solitude,  ac- 
companied with  such  acts  of  mortification  as  might  tend 
to  extenuate  and  exhaust  the  body,  were  the  means  by 
^hich  the  hidden  and  internalwora  was  excited  to  produce 
x\m  latent  virtues,  and  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things.  For  thus  they  reasoned ;  **  they  who  behold 
^th  a  noble  contempt  all  numan  affairs,  who  turn  away 
^heir  eyes  from  terrestrial  vanities,  and  shut  all  the  ave- 
nues ofthe  outward  senses  against  the  contagious  influences 
«f  a  material  world,  must  necessarily  return  to  God  when 
^hc  spirit  is  thus  disengaged  from  t!ie  \iu\^ev\\mewV&  \W\ 
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prevented  that  happy  union.  And  in  this  blessed  framei 
they  not  only  enjoy  inexpressible  raptures  from  their  conip 
munion  with  the  Supreme  Being,  out  also  are  invested 
with  the  inestimable  privilege  of  contemplating  truth  un- 
disguised and  uncornipted  in  its  native  purity,  while 
others  behold  it  in  a  vitiated  and  delusive  form." 

III.  This  nietiiod  of  reasoning  produced  strange  efiecti^ 

and  drove  many  into  caves  and  deserts,  where 
of^mnnks  m!d  thcy  macerated  their  bodies  with  hunger  ami 

thirst,  and  submitted  to  all  the  miseries  of  the 
severest  discipline  that  a  gloomy  imagination  could  p11^ 
scribe.  And,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Paul,  the  first 
hermit,  was  rather  engaged  by  this  fanatical  system,  thai 
by  the  persecution  under  Decius,  to  fly  into  the  most  soli- 
tary deserts  of  Thebais,  where  he  led,  during  the  space  of 
ninety  years,  a  life  more  worthy  of  a  savage  animal  thu 
of  a  rational  being.''  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  thit 
thou|^h  Paul  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  order  of  hermiti^ 
yet  that  unsociable  manner  of  life  was  very  common  ii 
Egypt,  Syria,  India,  and  Mesopotamia,  not  only  long  be- 
fore liis  time,  but  even  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  And 
it  is  still  practised  among  the  Mahometans,  as  well  as  (he 
Christians,  in  those  arid  and  burning  climates.''  For  Ae' 
glowing  atmosphere  that  surrounds  these  countries  is  a 
natural  cause  of  that  love  of  solitude  and  repose,  of  thit 
indolent  and  melancholy  disposition,  that  are  remarkably 
common  among  their  languid  inhabitants. 

IV.  But  let  us  turn  away  oiu-  eyes  from  these  scenes  of 
^^1  fanaticism,  which  are  so  opprobrious  to  human 

^f  j«jvy  i"  '*2it"'*Cj  ^^^  consider  some  other  circumstances 
'^ijlT'LTiiii*i.'  ^^**  belong  more  or  less  to  the  history  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  during  this  century.  And  here 
it  is  proper  to  mention  the  usefm  labours  of  those,  who 
manifested  their  zeal  for  the  holy  Scriptures  by  the  care 
•they  took  to  have  accurate  copies  of  them  multiplied  eveiy 
where,  and  that  at  such  moderate  prices,  as  rendereii 
them  of  easy  purchase ;  as  also  to  have  them  translated 
into  various  languages,  and  published  in  correct  editions. 
Many  of  the  more  opulent  among  the  Christians  contribu- 
ted generously  a  great  part  of  their  substance  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  these  pious  and  excellent  undertakings.    Fie- 

(I  The  lUc  of  this  hermit  was  written  by  Jcrum. 

^  Srr  th*»  trwiAf  of  Luca^,  in  ihc  yuflor*  VT\4,  %ecnti!\'<i^QSfifiM.^.  ^"i 
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rias  and  Hesychius  in  Egypt,  and  Lucian  at  Antioch, 
employed  much  pains  in  correcting  the  copies  of  the  Sep- 
iui^gmt;  and  Pamphidus  of  Csesarea,  laboured  with  great 
'diliirence  and  success  in  works  of  the  same  nature,  until 
a  glorious  martyrdom  finished  his  course.  But  Origen 
surpassed  all  others  in  diligence  and  assiduity ;  and  his 
tunous  Hexapla^  though  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
waste  of  time,  will,  even  in  its  fragments,  remain  an  eter- 
Bal  monument  of  the  incredible  application  with  which 
that  great  man  laboured  to  remove  those  obstacles  which 
netaracMl  the  progress  of  the  gospel/ 

▼•  After  the  encomiums  we  have  given  to  Origen,  who 
Ittfl  an  undoubted  right  to  the  first  place  among  oripn^*  me 
(he  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  century,  it  jSSn*^  *ie" 
is  not  without  a  deep  concern  that  we  are  obliged  *<''*p<°^- 
to  addy  that  he  also,  by  an  unhappv  method,  opened  a  se- 
cure retreat  for  all  sorts  of  errors  that  a  wild  and  irregular 
imagination  could  brine  forth.  Having  entertained  a  no- 
tion tiuit  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
fend eyery  thing  contained  in  the  sacred  writings  from  the 
eavils  of  heretics  and  infidels,  so  long  as  they  were  explain- 
ed taeraUjfj  according  to  the  real  import  of  the  terms,  he 
kad  recourse  to  the  fecundity  of  a  lively  imagination,  and 
maintained,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  same  alleserical  manner  that  the  Platonists  explain- 
ed the  lustory  of  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  this  perni- 
cious rule  of  interpretation,  he  alleged,  that  the  words  of 
Scripture  were,  in  many  places,  absolutely  void  of  sense ; 
and  that  though  in  others  there  were,  indeed,  certain  no- 
tions conveyed  under  the  outward  terms  according  to  their 
literal  force  and  import,  yet  it  was  not  in  these  that  the 
tmemeaning  of  the  sacred  writers  was  to  be  sought,  but  in 
a  mysterious  and  hidden  sense  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  thinss  themselves.^  This  hidden  sense  he  endeavours 
to  investigate  throughout  his  commentaries^  neglecting  and 

f  Tke  fragmenU  that  yet  remain  of  Orig;eii*s  Herapla,  were  collected  and  published 
^the  learned  Montfaacon,  in  folio,  at  Parii,  in  1713.  See  also  upon  this  head  Bud- 
^nbt^^e  {«  ThioUg.  torn.  ii.  p.  1581 ;  and  Carpzovii  CriHc.  Sacr,  Veter.  Testam,  p. 

gFor  a  Airther  illustration  of  this  matter,  the  reader  may  consult  the  excellent  pre- 
'■tt  of  De  la  Rue,  to  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  Origen,  published  in  fulio  at 
^arii,  in  the  year  1733.  An  accurate  and  full  account  of  Origen*s  method  of  interpret- 
iug  the  Scripture  may  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  Commentar,  de  refnu  Christian. 
9U  CmuUmtinumM.  p.  629  ;  where  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  that  great  man, 
•od  hat  eontroTersy  with  Demetrius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  are  treated  of  professedlr, 
aidatteine. 
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despising,  for  the  most  part,  the  outward  letter;  and  in  this 
devious  patii  he  displays  the  most  ingenious  strokes  of  fan- 
cvj  though  always  at  the  expense  of  truth,  whose  divine  sim- 

Eiicity  is  scarcely  discernible  through  the  cobweb  veil  of  al- 
Bgoiy.V  Nor  did  the  inventions  of  Origen  tud  here.  He 
divided  tliis  hidden  sense,  which  he  pursued  with  such  ea- 
gemess^  into  moral  and  mystical^  or  spirituaL  The  moral 
«ense  of  Scripture  display  s  those  doctrines  that  relate  to  the 
inward  state  of  the  soul,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
mystical  or  spiritual  ^m^e  represents  the  nature,  the  laws, 
and  the  history  of  the  spiritual  or  mystical  world.  We  are 
not  yet  at  tlie  end  of  the  labyrinth  ;  for  he  subdivided 
this  mystical  world  of  his  own  creation  into  two  distmct 
regions,  the  one  of  which  he  called  the  superior j  i.  e.  Am- 
ven;  and  the  other  the  inferior j  by  which  he  meant  the 
church.  This  led  to  anotiier  division  of  the  mystical  sense 
into  an  earthly  or  allegorical  sense,  adapted  to  the  inferior 
world,  and  a  celestial  or  ana^ogctical  one  adapted  to  the 
superior  region*  This  chimencal  method  of  explaining  the 
Scripture  was,  before  Origen,  received  by  many  Christians, 
who  were  deluded  into.it  by  the  example  of  the  Jews* 
But  as  this  learned  man  reduced  it  into  a  system,  and 
founded  it  upon  fixed  and  determinate  rules,  he  is,  on  that 
account,  commonly  considered  as  its  principal  author. 

VI.  A  prodigious  number  of  mterpreters,  both  in  this  and 
oiber  intri^  thc  succccdiug  agcs,  followed  the  method  of  On- 
preiew.        ggjj^  thougU  with  somc  variations ;  nor  could  the 
few,  who  explained  the  sacred  writhigs  with  judgment,  and 
a  true  spirit  of  criticism,  oppose,  with  any  success,  the  tor- 
rent of  allegary  that  was  overflowing  the  church.    The  ■ 
commentaries  of  Hippolytus,  which  are  yet  extant,  show 
manifestly,  that  this  good  man  was  entirely  addicted  to  th^ 
system  of  Origen,  and  the  same  judgment  may  be  hazard-- 

h  Origen,  in  his  StromntOj  book  x.  expresses  himself  in  the  following  manner ;  "  K^ 
source  of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or  external  part  of  Scripture.  TbC^ 
yfho  do  so,  shall  not  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  us,  therefore,  seek  after  the  sps- 
and  the  substantial  fruit  of  the  word,  which  are  hidden  and  mysterious."  And  agai^ 
the  Scriptures  ore  of  little  use  to  those  who  understand  them  as  they  are  written."  (P 
would  think  it  impossible  that  such  expressions  should  drop  from  the  pen  of  a  wise  n 
But  the  phiiosopb y,  which  this  great  miii  embraced  with  such  zeal,  was  one  of 
sources  of  his  delusion.  He  could  not  find  in  the  Bible  the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  as  lor  ^ 
tm  he  interpreted  that  sacred  book  according  to  its  literal  sense.  But  Plato,  Aristotu^ 
/eno,  and  indeed  the  whole  philosophical  tribe,  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  for  their  sea  '^ 
mcnts,  a  place  in  the  gospel,  when  it  was  inteq)reted  by  the  wanton  inventions  of  fan^^ 
and  upon  the  supposition  of  a  hidden  senses  to  which  it  was  possible  to  give  ail  sorts  ^ 
forms.  Hence  all  who  desired  to  model  Christianity  according  to  their  fancy,  or  th^^' " 
favourite  system  of  philosophy,  embnrced  Orlgea's  method  of  interpretatio??. 
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d  concerning  Victorinus's  explications  o(  cert^n  books  of 
le  Old  and  rl^ew  Testament,  though  these  explications 
re  long  since  lost.  The  translation  of  the  Ecclesiastes 
>y  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  which  is  vet  remaining,  is  not 
nargewle  with  this  reproach,  uotwitnstanding  the  tender 
nd  warm  attachment  of  its  author  to  Origen.  The  book 
f  Genesis  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  were  expldned  by 
f ethodius,  whose  work  is  lost;  and  Ammonius  composra 
.  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

VII.  The  dfoctrinal  part  of  theology  employed  the  pens 
f  many  learned  men  in  this  century.    In  his  j,j^^,^^^. 
itromaUaj  and  his  four  books  of  Elements^  Origen  t.«  tn^ihe"' 
llustrated  the  greatest  part  of  the  doctrines  of  "*'^'^' 
!!/liristianity,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  rather  disguised 
hem  under  the  lines  of  a  vain  philosophy.    These  books 
\{  elements  or  principles,  were  the  first  sKetch  that  appeared 
\f  the  scholastic  or  philosophical  theology.    Sometning  of 
he  -same  nature  was  attempted  by  Theognostus,  in  his 
even  books  of  HypotyposeSj  which  are  only  known  at 
iresent  by  the  extracts  of  them  in  Photius,  who  represents 
hem  as  the  work  of  one  who  was  infected  with  the  notions 
if  Origen.     Gregory  Thaumaturgus  drew  up  a  brief 
nmunary  of  the  CTiristian  religion,  in  his  Exposition  of  the 
faUh  ;  and  many  treated,  in  a  more  ample  manner,  parti- 
sular  pomts  of  doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  and 
Bonrupters  of  Christianity.    Thus  Hippolytus  wrote  con- 
cerning the  Deity  J  the  resurrection,  antichrist,  and  the  end 
of  the  world;  Methodius,  concerning /re^tri//;  and  Lu- 
dan,  concerning /m/A.    It  is  doubtful  m  what  class  these 
productions  are  to  be  placed,  as  the  most  of  them  have 
perished  among  the  rmns  of  time. 

VIII.  Among  the  moral  writers,  the  first  place,  after 

TertuUian,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  ^^^^^^  ^ 

above,  is  due  to  Cyprian,  a  prelate  of  eminent 

merit,  who  pubRshed  several  treatises  concerning  j9£i/t^itc^, 

mortality,  works,  alms,  as  also  an  exhortation  to  martyrdom* 

In  these  dissertations,  there  are  many  excellent  thin^ ; 

but  there  runs  through  them  all  a  general  want  of  oroer, 

precision,  and  method ;  nor  do  we  always  find  solid  proofs 

in  favour  of  the  decisions  they  contain.'    Origen  has 

"Written  many  treatises  of  this  kind,  and  among  others  an 

exhortation  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  truth  ;   a  subject 

i  See  Borhejnr.  Dth  Mor^f.  tUst  Perefr,  r\i.  \u\.  \i.  \0\. 
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Iiandled  by  many  authors  in  this  century,  but  ivith  unequal 
eloquence  and  penetration.  Methodius  treated  ofchastity^ 
in  a  work  entitled,  Symposium  Plrginum^  or,  the  Feast  qf"  i 
Virgins  ;  but  this  treatise  is  full  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
Diony  sius  handled  the  doctrine  of  penance  and  temptaUmu. 
The  other  moral  writers  of  this  period  are  too  obscure  and 
trivial  to  render  the  mention  of  them  necessary. 

IX.  The  controversial  writers  were  exceeding  numerott 
ptoiemic  di.  in  this  century.    The  pagans  were  attacked,  uA  ^ 
vines.         ^1^^^  j^^  ^  victorious  manner,  by  Minucius  Felix, 

in  his  dialogue  called  Octavitis;  hy  Origen,in  his  writhin 
against  Celsus ;  by  Arnobius,  in  his  seven  books  against  Me 
Uentiles  ;  and  Cyprian,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  M- 
nity  of  idols.  The  chronicle  of  Hippolytus,  in  oppositioii 
to  the  Gentiles ;  and  the  work  of  Metnodius  against  Porpliy- 
ry,  that  bitter  adversary  of  the  Christians,  are  both  lost 

We  may  also  reckon,  in  the  number  of  the  Polemic  wri- 
ters, those  who  wrote  against  the  philosophers,  or  who 
treated  any  subjects  that  were  disputed  between  d^erent 
sects.  Such  was  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  against  Pbio, 
and  who  also  treated  the  nicest,  the  most  difficult,  and  the 
most  controverted  subjects,  such  zsfate^freewillj  and  the 
origin  ofevil^  which  exercised,  likewise,  the  pens  of  Metho- 
dius and  other  acute  writers.  What  Hippolytus  wrote 
against  the  Jews,  is  not  come  down  to  our  times ;  but  the 
work  of  Cyprian,  upon  that  subject,  yet  remains/  Oriffeiiy 
Victorinus,  Hippolytus,  attacked,  in  general,  all  yanous 
sects  and  heresies  that  divided  the  church  ;  but  their  la- 
bours in  that  immense  field,  have  entirely  disappeared; 
and  as  to  those,  who  only  turned  their  controversial  arms 
against  some  few  sects,  and  certain  particular  doctrines, 
we  think  it  not  necessary  to  enumerate  them  here. 

X.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  methods 
The  vicious  now  used  of  defending  Christianity,  and  attackii^ 

-nctbodofcon-  judalsm  and  idolatry,  degenerated  much  firom  the 


troversj  now 
ein 


^'^'  primitive  simplicity,  and  the  true  rule  of  contro- 
versy. The  Christian  doctors,  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  rashly  employ- 
ed the  arts  and  evasions  of  their  subtile  masters  m  the  ser- 
Tioe  of  Ckiistiaiii^ ;  and,  intent  only  upon  defeating  the 
enengr^^thiFiwppI^^^  to  the  meuis  of  vie- 
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toiy,  indifferent  whether  they  accjuired  it  by  artifice  or 
plam  dealing.  This  method  of  disputing,  which  the  an- 
cients callea  ecanomicaly  and  which  had  victory  for  its  ob- 
ject, rather  than  truth,  was,  in  conseauence  of  the  prevafl- 
ing  taste  for  rhetoric  and  sophistry,  almost  universally  ap- 
proved. The  Platonists  contributed  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  this  ungenerous  method  of  disputing, 
by  that  maxim  of  theirs  which  asserted  the  innocence  of 
mfending  the  truth  by  artifice  and  falsehood.  This  will 
appear  manifest  to  those  who  have  read,  with  any  man- 
ner of  penetration  and  judgment,  theai^uments  of  Origen 
against  Celsus,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  disputants 
against  the  idolatrous  Gentiles.  The  method  of  Tertul- 
lian,  who  used  to  plead  prescription  against  erroneous 
doctors,  was  not,  perhaps,  unfair  in  this  century ;  but' 
they  must  be  much  unacquainted  both  with  the  times,  and, 
indeed,  with  the  nature  of  things,  who  imagine  that  it  is 
always  allowable  to  employ  this  method."* 

XI.  This  disingenuous  and  vicious  method  of  surprising 
their  adversaries  by  artifice,  and  striking  them 
down,  as  it  were,  by  lies  and  fictions,  produced,  ^^^^«»^ 
amonuK  other  disagreeable  effects,  a  great  num-  ^' 
ber  of  books,  which  were  falsely  attributed  to  certain  great 
men,  in  order  to  give  these  spurious  productions  more 
credit  and  weight.  For,  as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
are  less  governed  by  reason  than  dv  authority,  and  prefer, 
in  many  cases,  the  decisions  of  fallible  mortals  to  tne  un- 
erring dictates  of  the  divine  word,  the  disputants,  of  whom 
we  are  now  spealdng,  thought  they  could  not  serve  the 
truth  more  effectually  than  by  opposing  illustrious  names 
and  respectable  authorities  to  tne  attacks  of  its  adversa- 
ries. Hence,  the  book  of  canons^  which  certain  artful  men 
ascribed  falsely  to  the  apostles ;  hence,  the  apostolical 
eonsHtutianSj  of  which  Ciement,  bishop  of  Rome,  is  said 
to  have  formed  a  collection  ;  hence  the  recognitions  and 

I  Soaverain  Plaimiism  dtwnUy  p.  344.  Daflle,  Dt  vet,  tou  Patrumy  lib.  i.  p.  160.  Jo. 
Ckriftoph.  Wolfii  Casaubonianoj  p.  100.  Concerning  the  famous  rale,  to  do  a  iking 
SOT*  •autnfAitff,  or  eemimnUaUy  ;  see  partieuhrly  the  ample  illustrations  of  Gataker,  Md 
Muni  JbOonM,  lib.  xi.  p.  330,  &c. 

BCr  m  We  scarcely  know  any  case,  in  which  the  plea  of  prticripHon  ean  be  admitted 
as  ft  satisfhctory  argument  in  AiTOur  of  religious  tenets,  or  articles  of  (kith,  unless  by 
prmeriptium  be  meant,  s  doetrimU  hting  eatmbUsked  in  the  time  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
apoaiUs.  In  all  other  cases,  prescription  is  no  argument  at  all ;  it  cannot  recommeRd 
«rrvr,  and  truth  has  no  need  of  its  rapport. 
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the  Clementina^  which  arc  also  attributed  to  Clement,**  and 
many  other  ])roductioiis  of  that  nature,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  were  too  much  esteemed  by  credulous  men. 

Nor  wxre  the  managers  of  controversy  the  onlv  persons 
who  employed  these  stratagems ;  the  mystics  had  recourse 
to  the  same  pious  frauds  to  support  their  sect.  And, 
accordingly,  when  they  were  asked  from  what  chief  their 
establishment  took  its  rise,  to  get  clear  of  this  perplexiii| 
question,  they  feigned  a  chief,  and  chose,  for  that  puN 

J)ose,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  a  man  of  almost  aposto- 
ical  weight  and  authority,  who  was  converted  to  Cluis- 
tianity,  in  the  first  century,  by  the  preaching  of  St,  Pul 
at  Athens.   And  to  render  this  fiction  more  specious,  thqr 
attributed  to  this  great  man  various  treatises  concemiog 
the  mofiaslic  life,  the  mystic  theology ^  and  other  subjects 
of  that  nature,  which  were  the  productions  of  some  sense- 
less and  insipid  writers  of  after  times.  Thus  it  happened, 
through  the  pernicious  influence  of  human  passions,  which 
too  often  mingle  themselves  with  the  execution  of  the 
best  purposes  and  the  most  upright  intentions,  that  they, 
who  were  desirous  of  surpassing  dl  others  in  piety,  looked 
upon  it  as  lawful,  and  even  laudable,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  piety  by  aiiifice  and  fraud. 
XI J  •  The  most  famous  controversies  that  divided  the  Chris- 
coniroTer-  tlaus  duriug  tWs  ccutuTy,  were  those  concerning 
ti?  SJ^mlll  the  millennium,  or  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  the 
icnniuai.      bttptlsm  of  hcreticSy  and  the  doctrine  of  Origen. 
Long  before  this  period,  an  opinion  had  prevailed  that 
Christ  was  to  come  and  reign  a  thousand  years  among 
men,  before  the  entire  and  final  dissolution  of  this  world. 
This  opinion,  which  had  hitherto  met  with  no  opposition, 
was  diAcrently  interpreted  by  different  persons;  nor  did  all 
promise  themselves  the  same  kind  of  enjoyments  in  that  fu- 
ture and  glorious  kingdom."  But  in  this  century  its  credit 
began  to  aecline,  principally  through  the  influence  and  au- 

Uir  n  It  is  not  with  tbc  utmost  accuracy  that  Dr.  Mosheim  places  the  rtciQgnUm» 
among  the  spurious  works  of  antiquity,  since  they  are  quoted  by  Origen,  EpiphuiiB, 
and  Ruffin,  as  the  work  of  Clement.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  these  writon  own  tliem  If 
have  been  altered  in  several  places,  and  falsified  by  the  heretics ;  and  Epiphanius  paiti- 
cularly  tells  us,  that  the  Ebionites  scarcely  left  any  thing  sound  in  them.  As  to  the 
C/nnenltno,  they  were  undoubtedly  spurious. 

Qj  o  Sec  the  learned  treaiist  concerning  the  true  millennium,  which  Dr.  Whitby  bs 
rubjoincd  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Crnnmentary  upon  the  JVhr  TVttemeiit.  See  abo, 
for  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  anrient  Millenarians,  the  fourth,  fifth,  ceTenth,ainI 
T'inth  volumes  of  Lardncr's  CreiiShiUtv,  Ur. 
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thority  of  Origen,  who  opposed  it  with  the  greatest  warmth, 
because  it  was  incompatible  with  some  of  his  favourite  sen- 
timents.** Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  endeavoured  to  re- 
store this  opmion  to  its  former  credit,  in  a  book  written 

gainst  the  allegoristSy  for  so  he  called,  by  way  of  contempt, 
Te  adversaries  of  the  Millenarian  system.  This  work, 
and  the  hypothesis  it  defended,  was  extremely  well  receiv- 
ed by  great  numbers  in  the  canton  of  Arsinoe;  and  among 
others  by  Colacion,  a  presbyter  of  no  mean  influence  and 
reputation.  But  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  a  disciple  of 
Origen,  stopped  the  growing  progress  of  this  doctrme  by 
his  private  discourse,  and  also  by  two  learned  and  judi- 
cious dissertations  concerning  the  divine  promises:^ 

XIII.  The  disputes  concerning  the  baptism  of  heretics 
were  not  carried  on  with  that  amiable  spirit  of 
candour,  moderation,  ami  impartiality  with  which  ih«h^^''uf 
Dionysius  opposed  the  Milleunian  doctrine.  The 
wannth  and  violence  that  were  exerted  in  this  contro- 
versj',  were  far  from  being  edifying  to  such  as  were 
acquainted  with  the  true  genius  of  Cliristianity,  and  with 
that  meekness  and  forbearance  that  should  particularh"* 
distinguish  its  doctors. 

As  there  was  no  express  law  which  determined  the  man- 
ner and  form,  according  to  which  those  who  abandoned 
the  heretical  sects  were  to  be  received  into  the  communion 
of  the  church,  the  rules  practised  in  this  matter  were  not 
the  same  in  all  Christian  churches.  Many  of  the  oriental^ 
and  African  Christians  placed  recanting  heretics  in  the  rank 
of  catechumens,  and  admitted  them,  by  baptism,  into  the 
communion  of  the  faithful ;  while  the  greatest  part  of  the 
European  churches,  considering  the  baptism  of  heretics  as 
▼ahd,  used  no  other  forms  in  their  reception  than  the  im- 
parilian  of  hands ^  accompanied  with  solemn  prayer.  This 
diversity  prevailed  for  a  long  time  without  kindling  conten- 
tions or  animosities.  But,  at  length,  charity  waxed  cold, 
and  the  fire  of  ecclesiastical  discord  broke  out.  In  this  cen- 
tury, the  Asiatic  Christians  came  to  a  determination  in  a 
pomt  that  was  hitherto,  in  some  measure,  undecided  ;  and 
in  more  than  one  council  established  it  as  a  law,  that  all 
heretics  were  to  be  rebaptized  before  their  admission  to  th(> 

p  Sec  Origen,  De  Principiit,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  p.  104,  torn.  i.  o[)|». 

q  Sec   Euscbius,  IliH.  ErcUs,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  *27l  :  a^j  «ilso  (in»*u:»iliu!<,  De  doe- 
tnatifms  ErcUsifViticig^  cap.  W.  p.  32,  edit.  Elmenlio-f 
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communion  of  the  true  church/  When  Stephen^  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  informed  of  this  determination,  he  behaved 
with  the  most  unchristian  violence  and  arrog^ance  toward 
the  Asiatic  Christians,  broke  communion  with  them,  and 
excluded  them  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  These  haughty  proceedings  made  no  impression 
upon  Cyprian  bishop  of  Carthage,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  menaces  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  assembled  a  councu 
on  this  occasion,  adopted,  with  the  rest  of  the  Afncan 
bishops,  the  opinion  of  the  Asiatics,  and  gave  notice 
thereof  to  the  imperious  Stephen.  The  fury  of  the  latter 
was  redoubled  at  this  notification,  and  produced  manv 
threatenings  and  invectives  against  Cjrprian,  who  replied 
with  great  force  and  resolution,  and  in  a  second  council 
held  at  Carthage,  declared  the  baptism,  administered  by 
heretics,  void  of  all  efficacy  and  validity.  Upon  this,  w^ 
choler  of  Stephen  swelled  beyond  measure,  and,  by  a  de- 
cree full  of  invectives,  which  was  received  with  contempt, 
he  excommunicated  the  Afncan  bishops,  whose  moderatioii, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  death  of  their  imperious  antago- 
nist on  the  other,  put  an  end  to  the  violent  controversy.' 
XIV.  The  controversy  concerning  Ori^en  was  set  in 
motion  by  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  ani* 
rtnkue  ori.  mated,  as  some  say,  by  a  pnnciple  of  envy  and 
^^  hatred  against  this  learned  man,  with  whom  he 

had  formerly  lived  in  an  intimate  friendship.  The  asser- 
tion, however,  of  those  who  attribute  the  opposition  of 
Demetrius  to  this  odious  principle,  appears  something 
more  than  doubtful ;  for  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  toward 
Origen,  there  are  no  visible  marks  of  envy,  though  many 
indeed  of  passion  and  arrogance,  of  violence  and  injustice. 
The  occasion  of  all  this  was  as  follows :  in  the  year  228, 
Origen  having  set  out  for  Achaia,  was,  in  his  journey 
thither,  received  with  singular  marks  of  affection  and  es* 
teem  b}'  the  bishops  of  Csesarea  and  Jerusalem,  who 
ordained  him  presbyter  by  imposition  of  hands.  This  pro- 
ceeding gave  high  offence  to  Demetrius,  who  declared 
Origen  unworthy  of  the  priesthood,  because  he  had  castra* 
ted  himself,  and  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not 

r  Eiiscb.  Hist.  F.cclts.  lib.  vii.  cap.  t.  vii.  Finnillanus,  Ejistol.  ad  Cyprianum,  printed 
nmong  Cypriai)'H  LetterSf  lett.  Ixxv. 

A  Cyprian,  EpisL  Ixz.  p.  124,  Ixxiii.  p.  139.  Aiqrustin.  De  Baptisms  contra  IknaHstts^ 
lib.  V.  vii.  torn.  ix.  opp.  where  arc  to  be  found  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  A.0. 
?50.    Ppud.  Mopani  vita  Cyprimi,  p.  107. 
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lawful  to  advance,  to  a  hi<;her  dignity,  the  principal  of  the 
Alexendrian  school,  which  was  under  his  episcopal  inspec- 
tion, without  his  knowledge  and  approbation.  A  conclu- 
sion, however,  was  put  to  these  warm  debates,  and  Origen 
returned  to  Alexandria.  This  calm  was,  indeed,  but  of  a 
short  duration,  being  soon  succeeded  by  a  new  breach 
between  him  and  Demetrius,  the  occasion  of  which  is  not 
known,  but  which  grew  to  such  a  height  as  obliged  Origen, 
in  the  year  231,  to  abandon  his  chaise  at  Alexandria,  and 
retire  tc^Caesarea.  His  absence,  however,did  not  appease 
tiie  resentment  of  Demetrius,  who  continued  to  persecute 
him  with  the  utmost  violence.  To  satisfy  fully  his  ven- 
geance against  Origen,  he  assembled  t^vo  councils,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  condemned  him  unheard,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  office  ;  and  in  the  second,  had  him  degraded 
from  the  sacredotal  dignity.  It  is  probable,  that  in  one  of 
tlue8ecouncils,especiailytne  latter,  Demetrius  accused  him 
of  enroneous  sentiments  in  matters  of  religion ;  for  it  was 
about  this  time  that  Origen  published  his  book  of  principles; 
which  contains  several  opinions  of  a  dangerous  tendency,' 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  bishops  approved  of  the 
Moceedings  of  the  Alexandrian  council,  against  which  the 
nbhops  of  the  churches  of  Achaia,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,and 
Arabia,  declared  at  the  same  time  the  highest  displeasure." 


t  This  workf  which  was  a  sort  of  introduction  to  thcolo^,  has  only  come  down  to 
u  an  the  traoslation  to  Rufl&nus,  who  corrected  and  maimed  it,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
<!<mfofimble  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  church  than  Origen  had  lofl  it.  It  contains, 
hamwiwtTf  «ven  in  its  present  form,  several  bold  and  singular  opinion?,  fuch  as  the  pre* 
exiiCeiice  of  souls,  and  tbelr  fall  into  muitol  bodies,  in  consequence  of  their  deiiatioii 
Anom  the  laws  of  order  in  their  first  state,  and  the  final  rcstoration'^of  all  intelligent  beings 
to  Older  and  happiness.  Ruffinus,  in  his  apology  for  Origen,  alleges,  that  hb  writings 
were  BeUciously  fabificd  by  the  heretics ;  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  many  errors 
wen  ittribiited  to  him,  which  he  did  not  adopt ;  as  also,  that  the  opinions,  in  ivhich  he 
diflhnd  from  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  were  only  proposed  by  him  as  curious  cov^ec- 

tURt. 

o  Iht  accounts  here  given  of  the  persecution  of  Origen,  are  dmi^n  from  the  most 
corH  and  authentic  sources,  such  as  Euseb.  UisL  Eceltn,  lib.  vi.  cnp.  xxiv.  Photius, 
Ail£  Cod.  cxviii.  Jerom's  CaUdogue  ij' EccUaiastieal  IfritcrSf  and  IVoni  Origen  himself  ^ 
«Bd  they  differ  in  some  respects,  from  tho<te.  whirh  common  Trritrr!*.  :«nch  as  Doucin. 
Haet,  and  others,  give  of  this  matter. 


VOL.    !•  :?}♦ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
cb^ci:RNI^b  the  iiites  and  ceremonies  used  in  the  chcrch  dij]ii5o 

THIS   century. 

I.  All  the  records  of  this  century  mention  the  multipli- 
uiirt  muui'  cation  of  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  ChristuB 

^^'  church.    Several  of  the  causes  that  contributed 

to  this  have  been  already  pointed  out ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  as  a  principal  one,  tne  passion  which  now  reigned  for 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  or  rather  for  the  popular  oriental 
superstition  concerning  d€mons,3,dapiedhy  the  Platonists, 
and  borrowed,  unhappily,  from  them,  by  the  Christian 
doctors.  For  there  is  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  maDV 
of  the  rites,  now  introduced  into  the  church,  derivedtheff 
origin  from  the  reigning  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
demotiSf  and  tlie  powers  and  operations  of  invisible  beinff. 
Hence  the  use  of  exorcisms  and  spells  jthe  frequency  offasls^ 
and  the  aversion  to  wedlock.  Hence  the  custom  of  avoid- 
ing  all  connexions  with  those  who  were  not  asyet  bsmtized, 
or  who  lay  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication^  as 
persons  supposed  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  some  malign 
nant  spirit.  And  hence  the  rigour  and  severity  of  tint 
disciphne  and  pennance  that  were  imposed  upon  those  who 
had  mcurred,  by  their  immoralities,  the  censures  of  the 
church.'*' 

II.  In  most  of  the  provinces  there  were,  at  this  time, 
Tubiicwur-  certain  fixed  places  set  apart  for  public  worship 

**"**•  among  the  Christians,  as  will  appear  e\ident  to 

every  impartial  inquirer  into  these  matters.  Nor  is  it 
absolutely  improbaDle,that  these  churches  were,  in  several 
places,  embellished  with  images  and  other  ornaments. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  divine  worship,  and  the  times 
appomted  for  its  celebration,  there  were  little  innovations 
made  in  this  century.  Two  things,  however,  deserve  to  be 
taken  notice  of  here  ;  the  first  is,  that  the  discourses  or 
sermons,  addressed  to  the  people,were  very  ditiereiit  from 
those  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  church,  and  degenerated 
much  from  the  ancient  simplicity.     For,  not  to  say  any 


w  For  an  ampler  account  of  this  matter,  the  reader  may  consult  Porphyry's  treatlsr 
concerning  MstinencCy  and  compare  what  that  writer  has  said  on  the  subject,  with  the 
etistoms  received  among  the  Christians.  Several  curious  ihines  are  also  to  be  found  ir 
^Hieodoret  and  Eusebius  upon  this  head. 
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thing  of  Oijgen,  who  introduced  long  sermons,  and  was  the 
first  who  explained  the  Scriptures  in  Iiis  discourses,  several 
bishops,  who  had  received  their  education  in  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians,  were  exactly  scrupulous,  in  adapting 
their  public  exhortations  and  discourses  to  the  rules  of 
Grecian  eloquence.  And  this  method  gained  such  credit, 
AS  to  be  soon,  almost  universally  followed.  The  second 
thing  that  we  proposed  to  mention  as  worthy  of  notice  is» 
that  about  this  time,  the  use  of  incense  was  introduced,  at' 
least,  into  many  churches.  This  has  been  denied  by  some 
men  of  eminent  learning ;  the  fact,  however,  is  rendered 
evident,  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies.'' 

III.  Several  alterations  were  now  introduced,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  by  those  who 
bad  the  direction  otdivme  worship.  1  he  prayers,  nonofihe 
used  upon  this  occasion,  were  lengthened;  and  '^*  """*' 
the  solemnity  and  pomp,  with  which  this  important  insti- 
tution was  celebrated,  were  considerably  increased ;  no 
doubt,  with  a  pious  intention  to  render  it  still  more  respect- 
Me.  Those  who  were  in  a  penitential  state j  and  those  also 
ii^ho  had  not  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  were  not 
idmitted  to  this  holy  supper ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive, that  these  exclusions  were  an  imitation  of  what  was 
practised  in  the  heathen  mysteries.  We  find,  by  the  ac- 
counts of  Prudentius''  and  others,  that  gold  and  silver 
vessels  were  now  used  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
supper ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt 
this  opinion,  since  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine,  that  those 
i^urcnes,  which  were  composed  of  the  most  opulent  mem- 
bers, would  readily  indulge  themselves  in  this  piece  of 
religious  pomp.  As  to  the  time  of  celebrating  this  solemn 
ordmance,  it  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  variation  in  different  churches,  arising  from 
their  different  circumstances,  and  founded  upon  reasons  of 
prudence  and  necessity.  In  some,  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
Horning ;  in  others,  at  noon ;  and  in  others,  in  the  even-  * 
ing.  It  was  also  more  frequently  repeated  in  some  churches, 
than  in  others ;  but  it  was  considered  in  all  as  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  as  essential  to  salvation ;  for  which  reason 
t  was  even  tliought  proper  to  administer  it  to  infants. 

X  Sec  bishop  Beveregc  ad  Canon,  iii.  ApoiUd.  p.  461 ;  as  al^o  another  work  of  the  nine 
luthor,  entitled,  Codex  Canon  vindicatusj  p.  78. 
V  iTiM  rt^ifv,     Hiimn  ii.  p.  60.  edit.  Hrin<ii 
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'Fhe  sacred  feasts,  that  accompanied  this  venerable  insti- 
tiitioii,  preceded  its  celebration  in  some  churches,  and 
followed  it  in  others. 

IV.  There  were,  twice  a  year,  stated  times,  when  bap- 
IV.  liwhi  ^'"  ^^^^  administered  to  such  as,  after  a  lon^ 
course  of  trial  and  preparation,  offered  themselvet 
as  candidates  for  the  profession  of  Christianity.  Thif 
ceremony  was  performed  only  in  the  presence  of  such  as 
were  already  initiated  into  the  Christian  mysteries.  The 
remission  of  sins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate  and  hvp- 
py  fruit ;  while  the  bishop,  by  prayer  and  the  imposkim 
of  hands,  was  supposed  to  confer  those  sanctify  ing  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  are  necessary  to  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness and  virtue.'  We  have  already  mentioned  the  priilGi- 
pal  rites  that  were  used  in  the  administration  of  baptism; 
and  we  have  only  to  add,  that  none  were  admitted  to  this 
solemn  ordinance,  until,  by  the  menacmg  and  formidable 
shouts  and  declamation  of  the  exorcist^  they  had  been  de- 
livered from  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  and 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  The  origin  of  this  su- 
perstitious ceremou}'  may  be  easily  traced,  when  we  con- 
sider the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  times.  The  Christianii 
in  general,  were  persuaded,thatrationalsouls,derivingthebr 
existence  from  God,  must  consequently  be  in  themsdveft 

Eure,  holy,  and  endowed  with  the  noble  principles  of  fi« 
erty  and  virtue.  But  upon  this  supposition,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  corrupt  propensities  and  actions  of 
men,  any  other  way,  than  by  attributing  them  either  to  the 
malignant  nature  of  matter^  or  the  influence  and  impidae 
of  some  evil  spirit^  who  was  perpetually  compelling  them 
to  sin.  The  former  of  these  opinions  was  embraced  by 
the  gnostics,  but  was  rejected  by  true  Christians,  who  de- 
nied tlie  eternity  of  matter,  considered  it  as  a  creature  of 
God,  and  therefore  adopted  the  latter  notion,  that  in  all 
vicious  persons  there  was  a  certain  evil  being,  the  author 
and  source  of  their  corixipt  dispositions  and  their  unrighte- 

z  Tliat  nuch  was  the  notion  prevalent  at  this  time,  is  evident  frdm  testimonies  oinA- 
cicut  weight.  And  a.**  this  point  is  of  great  conitcqucnce  in  order  to  our  undentandiif 
the  thcolog)-  of  the  ancients,  which  difl'ers  from  ours  in  many  respects,  we  shall  meritian 
one  of  tlicso  testimonies,  even  that  of  Cyprian,  who  in  his  Izxiii.  letter  expresses  liilisrir 
thus  :  "  It  is  manifest  where,  and  by  whum,  the  remission  qf  sins^  which  is  emtferred  ia 


baptisnif  is  administered.    They  who  are  presented  to  the  mien  of  the  church, 

by  our  prayers  and  imposition  of  hnnds.  the  Holy  Ghost."    See  also  Euseb.  BUt.Eedis' 

lib.  vii.  cap.  viii. 
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DU8  deeds.*  The  driving  out  this  demanw^s  now  consi- 
tered  as  an  eteential  preparation  for  baptism,  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  whicn,  the  candidates  returned  home» 
adorned  with  crowns,  and  arrayed  in  white  garments,  as 
Bftcred  emblems ;  the  former  of  their  victory  over  sin  and 
the  world ;  the  latter  of  their  inward  purity  and  inno- 


T,  Pasting  began  now  to  be  held  in  more  esteem  than  it 
lad  fonnerfy  been ;  a  high  degree  of  sanctity  ^^^^^ 
wsa  attributed  to  this  practice,  and  it  was  even 
ooked  upon  as  of  indispensable  necessity,  from  a  notion 
liat  the  demons  directed  their  stratagems  principally 
igainst  those  who  pampered  themselves  with  delicious 
are,and  were  less  troublesome  to  the  lean  and  the  hungry, 
n4io  lived  under  the  severities  of  a  rigorous  abstinence.^ 
Fhe  Latins,  contrary  to  the  general  custom,  fasted  the 
icventh  dav  of  the  week ;  and  as  the  Greeks  and  orien- 
tals refused  to  follow  their  example  here,  this  afforded  a 
aew  subject  of  coutention  between  them. 

The  Clhristians  offered  up  their  ordinarv  prayers  at  three 
stated  times  of  the  day,  viz.  at  the  third,  the  ^^  ^^ 
liflpfjl,  and  the  ninth  hour,  according  to  the  cus-  ''^^"' 
torn  observed  among  the  Jews.  But  besides  these  stated 
devotions,  true  believers  were  assiduous  in  their  addresses 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  poured  forth  frequently  their 
vows  and  supplications  before  his  throne,  because  they 
considered  prayer  as  the  most  essential  duty,  as  well  as 
the  noblest  employment,  of  a  sanctified  nature.  At  those 
fiestivals,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  some  joyful  event, 
aad  were  to  be  celebrated  with  expressions  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise,  they  prayed  standing,  as  they  thought  that 
posture  the  fittest  to  express  their  joy  and  their  confidence. 
On  days  of  contrition  and  fasting,  thev  presented  them- 
selves upon  their  knees  before  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  to  express  their  profound  humiliation  and  self-abase- 
ment.    Certain  forms  of  prayer  were,  undoubtedly,  used 

a  It  11  demonstrably  evident,  that  exorcism  was  added  to  the  other  baptismal  rites  iii 
tte  third  eentury,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  into  the  church. 
Air«  More  this  time,  wo  hear  no  mention  made  of  it.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second 
yfaflf,  and  Tertullian,  in  his  book  concerning  the  mUUary  crotcn,  give  us  an  account  of 
the  earemonies  used  in  baptism  during  the  second  century,  irithout  any  mention  of  ex- 
MViMk  This  is  a  very  strong  argument  of  its  being  posterior  to  these  two  great  mea  ; 
and  is  eTery  way  proper  to  persuade  us,  that  it  made  its  entrance  into  the  Christian 
ebuTch  in  the  third  century,  and  probably  first  in  Egypt. 

b  Clementin.  HcmU,  is.  6  9,  p.  6S8.  PorpbTr.  De  abstinentia,  lib.  W.v*  ^^'7* 
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in  many  places  both  in  public  and  in  private ;  but  many 
also  expressed  their  pious  feelings  in  the  natural  effusions 
of  an  unpremeditated  eloquence. 

The  sign  of  the  cross  was  supposed  to  administer  a  vic- 
Theri  of  *^"^"**  povi'^er  over  all  sorts  of  trials  and  calami- 
:b«cir!».usni  ties,  and  was  more  especially  considered  as  the 

by  Cbriktiaiid.  \     o  •  i  i 

surest  derence  agamst  the  snares  and  stratagem 
of  malignant  spirits.  And  hence  it  was,  that  no  Chnstian 
undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  without  arming  himsdf 
with  the  influence  of  this  triumphant  sign. 


CHAPTER  v. 

>:ONCERNlN<i    THE    DIVISIONS   AND    HERESIES    THAT    TROUBLED  THE 

rHTTRCH    DURING    THIS    CliNTURV- 

1.  The  same  sects  that,  in  the  former  ages,  had  produced 

such  disorder  and  perplexit  v  in  the  Christian  church» 

tiJ^cien  continued,  in  tliis,  to  create  new  troubles,  and  tofiv 

ment  new  divisions.    The  Montanists,  Valentini- 

• 

ans,  Marcionites,  and  the  other  gnostics,  continued  SftiD  to 
draw  out  their  forces,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  defeats 
they  had  met  with ;  and  their  obstinacy  remained  evea 
when  their  strength  was  gone,  as  it  often  happens  in  reli- 
gious controversy.    Adelphius  and  Aquilinus,  who  were 
of  the  gnostic  tribe,  endeavoured  to  insinuate  themselves 
and  their  doctrine  into  the  esteem  of  the  public,  at  Romei 
and  in  other  places  in  Italy.*'  They  were,  however,  oppo- 
sed not  only  by  the  Christians,  but  also  by  Plotinus,  the 
greatest  Platonic  philosopher  of  this  age,  who,  followed 
by  a  numerous  train  of  disciples,  opposed  these  two  chi- 
merical teachers,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  with  as 
much  vigour  and  success  as  the  most  enlightened  Chris- 
tians could  have  done.    The  philosopliical  opinions  which 
this  faction  entertained  concerning  the  Supreme  Being, 
the  origin  of  the  world,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  several 
other  subjects,  were  entirely  opposite  to  the  doctrines  of 
Plato.  Hence  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  and  the  followers  of 
Plotinus,  joined  together  their  efforts  against  the  progress 
of  gnosticism ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  their  united 

'»  Porphyr.  vHa  PlotinL  cap.  xvi.  p.  HK. 
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force  soon  destroyed  the  credit  and  authority  of  this  fan- 
tostic  sect,  and  rendered  it  contemptible  in  the  estimation 
if  the  wise/ 

II.  While  the  Christians  were  struj]fgling  with  these  cor- 
prnters  of  the  truth,  and  upon  the  point  o(  ob-  M^ncsaninie 
lyning  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  a  new  *»»"'^"«*"«- 
itaemy,  more  vehement  and  odious  than  the  rest,  started 
suddenh^  and  engaged  in  the  contest.     Tliis  was 

anes,  or  Manichseus,  as  he  sometimes  is  called  by  his 
disciples,  by  birth  a  Persian  ;  educated  among  the  mam, 
ind  himself  one  of  that  number,  before  he  embraced  the 
profession  of  Christianity.  Instructed  in  all  those  arts 
and  sciences,  which  the  Persians,  and  the  other  neighbour- 
iDg  nations,  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  he  had  penetrated 
.  into  the  depths  of  astronomy  in  the  midst  of  a  rural  Hfe  ; 
studied  the  art  of  healing,  and  applied  himself  to  painting 
and  philosophy.  His  genius  was  vigorous  and  sublime, 
l^ut  redundant  and  ungovemed ;  and  his  mind,  destitute 
of  a  proper  temperature,  seemed  to  border  on  fanaticism 
and  madness,  lie  was  so  adventurous  as  to  attempt  a 
todftion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  magi  with  the  Christian 
IjBtemy  or  rather  the  explication  of  the  one  by  the  other  ; 
Wd  in  order  to  succeed  in  this  audacious  enterprise,  he 
iffirmed  that  Christ  had  left  the  doctrine  of  salvation  un- 
finished and  imperfect ;  and  that  he  was  the  comforter;' 
whom  the  departin;^  Saviour  had  promised  to  his  disciples 
to  lead  them  to  all  truth.  Many  were  deceived  by  the 
eloquence  of  this  enthusiast,  by  the  gravity  of  his  counte- 
nance,  and  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  his  manners ; 
so  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  formed  a  sect  not  utterly  incon- 
siderable in  point  of  number.  lie  was  put  to  death  by 
Varanes  I.  king  of  the  Persians ;  though  historians  are 
not  agreed  concerning  the  cause,  the  time,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  execution.'' 


d  Plotiniis's  book  against  the  gnostics  is  extant  in  Lis  works,  £/i/;rW,  ii.  lib.  ix.  p.  21^. 

ILf  e  Some  allege  that  Manes,  having  undertaken  to  cure  the  sun  of  the  Persian  mo- 
auneh  of  a  dangerous  disease,  by  his  medicinal  art,  or  his  miraculous  power,  failed  in 
4e  attempt,  precipitated  the  death  of  the  prince,  and  thus  incuiriiig  the  indignation  of 
fSbe  king  his  father,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death.  This  account  is  scarcely  probable,  as  it  ir 
Beotioned  by  none  of  the  oriental  writers  cited  by  D'ilerbelot,  and  a.s  Bar  Hebrxus 
■Klktof  it  in  terms  which  show  that  it  was  only  an  uncertain  rumour.  The  death  ol 
Manes  is  generally  attributed  to  another  cause  by  the  oriental  v,Titer>.  They  tell  us,  thai 
Manes,  aAer  having  been  protected  in  a  singular  manner,  by  Horintzdas,  who  succeeded 
Sapor  on  the  Persian  throne,  but  who  was  not,  however,  abic  to  defend  him,  .it  length. 
a^aiost  the  united  hatred  of  the  Christians,  thr  magi,  the  Jew5.  und  the  Pfjpins.  wa«  sbi:^ 
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HI.  The  doctrine  of  Manes,  was  a  motley  mixture  of' 
the  tenets  of  Christianity  with  the  ancient  phib-- 
of"nin'nnri.  sophy  of  the  Persians,  which  he  had  been  in. 
''''*  structed  in  during  his  youth.     He  combined  these  • 

two  systems,  and  applied  and  accommodated  to  Jesm 
Christ  the  characters  and  actions  which  the  Persians  at- 
tributed to  the  god  Mithras.  The  principal  doctrines  of 
Manes  »re  comprehended  in  the  following  summary. 

"  There  are  two  principU^'s  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceed ;  the  one  is  a  most  pure  and  szAtile  matter j  called 
Light ;  and  the  other  ^  gross  and  corrupt  substance^  called 
Darkness,  Each  of  these  are  subiect  to  the  dominion  of 
a  superintending  Being,  whose  existence  is  from  all  eteN 
nity.  The  Being,  who  presides  over  the  light,  is  caUed 
God ;  he  that  rules  the  land  of  Darkness^  bears  the  tide 
oiHyle^  or  Demon.  The  Ruler  of  the  Light  is  supremely 
happy ;  and,  in  consequence  thereof,  oenevolent  anoi 
good ;  the  Prince  of  DarKness  is  unh.ippy  in  himself;  andi 
desiring  to  render  others  partakers  or  nis  misery,  is  ev3 
and  malignant.  These  two  beings  have  produced  an  ini' 
mense  multitude  of  creatures,  resembling  themselvei^  and 
distributed  them  through  their  respective  provinces. 

IV.  ^^  The  Prince  of  Darkness  knew  not,  for  a  long  se- 
concerniDff  Hcs  of  agcs,  that  Light  existed  in  the  universe ;  and 
"•"•  no  sooner  perceived  it,  by  the  means  of  a  war  thit 
was  kindled  in  his  dominions,  than  he  bent  his  endeavoun 
toward  the  subjecting  it  to  his  empire.  The  Ruler  of  the 
Light  opposed  to  his  efforts  an  arm}^  commanded  by  the 
first  man^  but  not  with  the  highest  success  ;  for  the  gene- 
rals of  the  Prince  of  Darkness  seized  upon  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  celestial  elements,  and  of  the  Light  itselfi 
and  mingled  them  in  the  mass  of  corrupt  matter.  Tlie 
second  general  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Light,  whose  name 
was  thclivhig  spirits  made  war  with  more  success  against 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  but  could  not  entirely  disengage 
the  pure  particles  of  the  celestial  matter,  from  the  corrupt 
mass  through  which  they  had  been  dispersed.    The 

up  ill  a  strong:  c.istic,  which  Hormizdos  had  erected  between  Bagdad  and  Suza,  to  wrw 
hiiD  Dd  a  rui'ii^c  at^ainst  those  who  persecuted  him  on  account  of  his  doctrine.  TInv 
:i  Jd,  that,  iiftf  r  the  drath  of  Hormizda.*,  Varanes  I.  hw  successor,  first  protected  HaMi^ 
I'Ut  attrrwani  i^avc  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the  magi,  whose  resentment  against  him  was 
•jic  to  U\9  baring  adopted  the  Sadducean  principles,  ax  some  saj ;  while  others  attribatrd 
jf  ri»  hih  linviug  mingled  the  tenets  of  thr  magi  with  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianttv. 
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Prince  of  Darkness,  after  his  defeat,  produced  the  first 
^vents  of  the  human  race.  The  beings  engendered  from 
Dos  original  stock,  consist  of  a  body  formed  out  of  the 
"^  mipt  matter  of  the  kingdom  of  Darkness,  and  of  two 
Is ;  one  of  which  is  sensitive  and  lustfuly  and  owes  its 
tence  to  the  evil  principle;  the  other  rational  and  inp- 
.  la/,  a  particle  of  that  divine  Light,  which  was  carried 
^  ay  by  tne  army  of  Darkness,  and  immersed  into  the 
lisss  01  malignant  matter. 

'  T.  "  Manund  being  thus  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
BS,  and  those  minds,  that  were  the  productions 
ibe  eternal  Light,  being  united  to  their  mortal  ci!l^"nd^tue 
"  s,  God  created  the  earth  out  of  the  corrupt  ""^'^  ^^"^ 
_  of  matter,  by  that  living  spirit^  who  had  yanquished 
Prince  of  DarKness.  The  design  of  this  creation  was 
furnish  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  to  deliver,  by 
jrees,  the  captive  souls  from  their  corporeal  prisons,  and 
)to  extract  the  celestial  elements  from  the  gross  substance 
|q  which  they  were  involved.  In  order  to  carry  tliis  de« 
^  mto  execution,  God  produced  two  beings  of  eminent 
from  his  own  substance,  which  were  to  lend  their 
ous  succours  to  imprisoned  souls ;  one  of  these  sub- 
fime  entities  was  Christ ;  and  the  other,  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Christ  is  that  glorious  intelligence,  which  the  Persians 
ctfDed  Mithras  ;  he  is  a  most  splendid  substance,  consist* 
ing  of  the  brightness  of  the  eternal  Light ;  subsisting  in, 
and  by  himself ;  endowed  with  life  ;  enriched  with  infinite 
wisdom ;  and  his  residence  is  in  the  sun.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  also  a  luminous  and  animated  body,  diffused  throughout 
every  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  this  ter- 
restnal  globe.  This  genial  pri7iciple  warms  and  illumi- 
nates the  minds  of  men,  renders  also  tlie  earth  fruitful,  and 
draws  forth  gradually  from  its  bosom  the  latent  particles 
of  celestial  fire,  whicli  it  wafts  up  on  high  to  their  primi- 
fiye  station. 

VI.  **  After  that  the  Supreme  Being  had,  for  a  long  fime, 
admonished  and  exhorted  the  captive  souls,  by  the 
ministry  of  the  angels  and  of  holy  men,  -raised  up  the "K'o? 
and  appointed  for  that  puipose,  he  ordered  Christ 
to  leave  the  solar  regions,  and  to  descend  upon  earth,  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  return  of  those  imprisoned  spirits  to 
their  celestial  country.  In  obedience  to  this  divine  com- 
mand, Christ  appeared  among  the  Jews,  clothed  with  the 
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shadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  and  not  with  the  real  sub- 
stance. During  his  nihiistry,  he  tai-ght  mortals  how  to  dig- 
enga^e  the  rational  soul  from  the  coirupt  body,  to  conquer 
the  violence  of  malignant  matter,  and  he  demonstrated  Ids 
divine  mission  by  stupendous  miracles.  On  the  odiei 
hand,  the  Prince  of  Darkness  used  every  method  to  inflame 
the  Jews  against  this  dinnc  messenger,  and  incited  thena 
at  length  to  put  him  to  death  upon  an  ^nominious  crMB; 
which  punishment,  however,  he  suiiereanot  in  reaUty,  btf 
only  in  appearance,  and  in  the  opinion  of  men.  Whei 
Christ  had  fulfilled  tJic  pui-poses  of  his  mission,  he  retumd 
to  his  thi'one  in  the  sun,  and  appointed  a  certain  number  oj 
chosen  apostles  to  propagate  tnrou^h  the  world  the  rel^g^ 
he  had  taught  during  the  course  of  his  ministry.  But,  ht 
fore  his  departure,  he  promised,  that,  at  a  certain  periodd 
time,  he  would  send  an  apostle  superior  to  all  others  in  emi- 
nence and  dignity,  whom  he  called  the  paraclete^  or  omr- 
Concerning  forteTy  wlio  should  add  many  things  to  the  precepb 
the  eumfurtar.l^^  j^j^j  dclivcred,  aud  dispel  all  the  errors  imaer 

which  his  servants  laboured  concerning  divine  tbiagL 
Tliis  comforter^  thus  expressly  promised  by  ChriM,  it 
Manes,  the  Persian,  who,  by  the  order  of  the  Moit 
Hi^h,  declared  to  mortals  the  whole  doctrine  of  salvation, 
without  exception,  and  without  concealing  any  of  its  tnitbi 
under  the  veu  of  metaphor,  or  any  other  covering. 
VII.  '*  Those  souls,  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  betlie 
conerrnine  Sou  of  God,  rcnouncc  the  worship  of  the  Godd 
uS»"3f  *^ii.  the  Jews,  who  is  the  Piince  of  Darkness,  obey 
SJiSSiu*"  the  laws  delivered  by  Christ  as  they  are  enlaiged 
^'  and  illustrated  by  the  comforter^  Manes,  and  cmn- 

bat,  with  persevering  fortitude,  the  lusts  and  appetites  of  a 
corrupt  nature,  derive  from  this  faith  and  obedience  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  being  gradually  purified  from  du 
contagion  of  matter.  The  totd  purification  of  souls  can- 
not indeed  be  accomplished  during  this  mortal  life.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  souls  of  men,  after  death,  must  pass  througl 
two  states  more  of  probation  and  trial,  by  water  andlSre 
before  they  can  ascend  to  the  regions  of  Light.  T^} 
mount,  therefore,  first  into  the  moon,  which  consists  of  be 
n^  and  salutary  water;  from  whence,  after  a  lustration  ol 
fifteen  days,  they  proceed  to  the  sun,  whose  purifying  jlri 
removes  entirely  all  their  corruption,  and  efllaces  all  tneii 
stains.    The  bodies^  compowdoC  inali^ant  matter,  whkA 
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diey  have  left  behind  them,  return  to  their  first  state,  and 
enter  into  their  ori[;inal  mass. 

VIII.  "  On  the  other  hand,  those  sotds  who  have  neglect- 
ed the  salutary  work  of  their  purification,  pass,     ^^^^^^ 
after  death,  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  or  other  the jS^'S  «. 
patures,  where  they  remain  until  they  have  expi-  ^' 

ated  their  guilt,  and  accomplished  their  probation.  Some, 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  obstinacy  and  perv^erseness, 
pass  through  a  severer  course  of  trial,  being  delivered  over, 
Kir  a  certam  time,  to  the  power  of  mali^^nant  aerial  spirits, 
idio  torment  them  in  vanous  ways.  When  the  greatest 
park  of  the  captive  souls  are  restored  to  liberty,  and  to  the 
fj^ponB  of  lignt,  then  a  devouring  fire  shall  break  forth,  at 
fhe  divine  command,  from  the  caverns  in  which  it  is  at 
present  confined,  and  shall  destroy  and  consume  the  frame 
itf  the  world.  After  this  tremendous  event,  the  Prince  and 
powers  of  darkness  shall  be  forced  to  return  to  their  primi- 
tive seats  of  anguish  and  misen^  in  which  they  shall  dwell 
iwr  ever.  For,  to  prevent  their  ever  renewing  this  war 
m  tine  regions  of  light,  God  shall  surround  the  mansions  of 
Parkness  with  an  mvincible  guard,  composed  of  those 
JBOuIs  who  have  irrecoverabty  fallen  from  the  hopes  of  sal- 
vation, and  who,  set  in  array,  like  a  military  band,  shall 
awround  those  gloom}-^  seats  of  wo,  and  hinder  anv  of  theii' 
wretched  inhabitants  from  comuig  forth  a^ain  to  the  lights 

IX.  In  order  to  remove  the  strongest  obstacles  that  lay 
againstthebeUef  of  this  monstrous  system,  Manes 
rejected  almost  all  the  sacred  books  in  which  <,f^nnM"l2n- 
Cnristians  look  for  the  sublime  truths  of  their  holy  omnod 
reluB;ion.  He  affirmed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  *'' 
Old  Testament  was  not  tlie  word  of  God,  but  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  who  was  substituted  by  the  Jews  m  the  place 
of  the  true  God.  He  maintained  further,  that  the  jFimr 
Gospels,  wliich  contain  the  histor}"^  of  Christ,  were  not  writ- 
ten Dy  the  apostles,  or,  at  least,  that  they  were  corrupted 
and  interpolated  by  desimiing  and  artful  men,  and  were 
augmented  with  Jewish  fables  and  fictions.  He  therefore 
supplied  their  place  by  sl  gospel,  which  he  said  was  dictated 
to  mm  by  Gou  himself,  anci  which  he  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Hrleng.  He  rejected  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; 
and  though  he  acknowledged  the  epistles  that  are  attribu- 
ted to  St.  Paul,  to  be  the  productions  of  that  di\ine  apos- 
tle, yet  he  looked  upon  them  as  considerably  corrupted  and 
falsified  in  a  variety  of  passages.    We  laave  iiQ\.  %2B>]  ^^x- 
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tain  account  of  the  judgment  he  formed  concerning  the 
ether  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

X.  The  rule  of  life  and  manners  that  Manes  prescribed 
ni»ruie«f  life  to  his  disciples  was  most  extravagantly  rigorous 
•efcniy  K^b.^..  j^^^^j  austerc.     He  commanded  them  to  mortify 

and  macerate  the  body,  which  he  looked  upon  as  mtrm- 
sically  evil  and  essentially  cornurt ;  to  deprive  it  of  all 
those  objects  which  could  contril)ute  either  to  its  conve- 
niency  or  delight ;  to  extirpate  all  those  desires  that  lead 
to  the  pursuit  of  external  objects ;  and  to  divest  themselves 
of  aU  tne  passions  and  mstincts  of  nature.    Such  was  the 
unnatural  rule  of  practice  which  this  enormous  fanatic  pie- 
scribed  to  his  followers ;  but  foreseeing,  at  the  same  tune, 
that  his  sect  could  not  possibly  become  nimierous,  if  this 
severe  manner  of  livmg  was  to  be  imposed  without  ells' » 
piTiiion  or  bis  tmction  upon  all  his  adherents,  he   divided  his 
dudpics.        disciples  mto  two  classes ;  the  one  of  which  com- 
prehended the  perfect  Christians,  under  the  name  of  the 
elect ;  and  the  other,  the  imperfect  and  feeble,  under  the 
title  of  hearers.  The  elect  were  obliged  to  a  rigorous  and 
entire  abstinence  from  flesh,  eges,  milk,  fish,  wine,  all 
intoxicathig drink,  wedlock,  and  all  amorous  gratifications; 
fimd  to  live  in  a  state  of  the  shaqiest  penury,  nourishing   ' 
their  shrivelled  and  emaciated  bodies  with  bread,  herbs,    ' 
pulse,  and  melons,  and  depriving  themselves  of  all  the 
comforts  that  arise  from  the  moderate  hidulgence  of  natu- 
ral passions,   and  also  from  a  variety  of  innocent  and 
agreeable  pursuits.     The  discipUne,   appointed  for  the 
hearers^  was  of  a  milder  nature.    They  were  allowed  to 
possess  houses,  lands,  and  wealth,  to  feed  upon  flesh,  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  conjugal  temleniess ;  but  thislibertj- 
was  granted  them  with  many  hmitations,  and  under  the 
strictest  conditions  of  moderation  and  temperance. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  Manicheans  was  headed 
by  a  president,  who  represented  Jesus  Christ.  There 
were  jouied  to  him  ttcelve  inders^  or  masters,  who 
were  designed  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles  ;  and  these 
were  followed  by  sevefity-two  bishops,  the  images  of  the 
seventy-two  disciples  of  our  Lord.  These  bishops  had;>re*- 
byters^nddeacotis  under  itiem  J  and  all  the  members  of  these 
religious  orders  were  chosen  out  of  the  class  of  the  elect^ 

f  See  all  this  amply  proved  in  tbe  "ivotW  tuV\\kd  ComfnenKarti  durekuM  Chriitknmen 
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XI.  The  sect  of  the  Hieracites  was  formed  in  Esypt^  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  this  centui^%  by  Hieitix  of  The  sector 
Leontium,  a  bookseller  by  profession,  and  distin-  ^»»"*««<»««* 
guished  eminently  by  his  extensive  learning,  and  a  vene- 
rable air  of  sanctity  and  virtue.  Some  have  considered 
this  as  a  branch  of  the  Manichean  sect,  but  without  founda- 
tion ;  since  notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  Manes  and 
Hierax  in  some  pohits  of  doctrine,  it  is  certain  that  they 
differed  in  many  respects.  Ilierax  maintained  that  the 
principal  object  of  Christ's  office  and  ministry  was  the 
promulgation  of  a  7ietv  law,  more  severe  and  perfect  than 
that  of  Moses ;  and  from  hence  he  concluded,  that  the  use 
of  flesh,  wine,  wedlock,  and  of  other  things  agreeable  to 
the  outward  senses,  which  had  been  permitted  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  was  absolutel}'  proliibited  and  abro- 

Sated  by  Christ.  If,  indeed,  we  look  attentively  into  his 
octrine,  we  shall  find  that,  like  Manes,  he  did  not  think 
tliat  these  austere  acts  of  self-denial  were  imposed  by  Christ 
indiscriminately  upon  all,  but  on  such  only  as  were  ambi- 
tious of  aspiring  to  the  highest  summit  of  virtue.  To  this 
capital  error  he  added  many  others,  which  were  partly  the 
consequences  of  this  illusion,  and  were,  in  part,  derived 
from  other  sources.  He  excluded,  for  example,  from  the 
tii^om  of  heaven,  children  who  died  before  they  had 
unved  to  the  use  of  reason,  and  that  upon  the  supposition 
Aat  God  was  bound  to  admhiister  the  rewards  of  futurity 
to  those  only  who  had  fairly  finished  their  victorious  con- 
flict with  the  body  and  its  lusts.  He  mamtained  also,  that 
Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  who  blessed  Abraliam,  was  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  cast 
a  cloud  of  obscurity  over  the  sacred  Scriptures  b}' his  alle- 
gorical fictions.'^ 

XII.  The  controversies  relating  to  the  divme  Truiitj', 
which  took  their  rise  in  the  former  century,  from  tl*  N«K.iian 
4e  introduction  of  the  (ireciaii  philosoi)hy  into  =°"*"'^«"y- 
die  Christian  church,were  now  spreading  with  considerable 
vigour,  and  producing  various  methods  of  explainmg  that 
iDexphcable  doctrine.  One  of  the  first  who  engaged  in 
this  idle  and  perilous  attempt  of  explahiiug  what  ever}' 
mortal  must  acknowledge  to  be  incomprehensible,  was 
Noetus  of  Smyrna,  an  obscure  man,  and  of  mean  abUities. 

S  Epipiian.  Uara,  Isvii.  Hieracitarumf  p.  710,  kc,  m^ 
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xvi.  It  was  not  only  in  the  point  now  mentioned,  lliat 
AiHurdiikHi  the  doctrine  of  the  Gosj)el  suflFered,  at  this  time^ 
biJI^^itoSl  from  the  erroneous  fancies  of  wrong-headed  doc- 
pben.  jQj.g  Pqj.  i\^^Ye  sprung  up  now,  in  Arabia,  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  minute  philosophers,  the  disciples  of  a  master, 
whose  obscurity  has  concealed  him  from  tne  knowledge  of 
after  ages,  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  believed 
that  it  perished  with  the  body;  but  maintained,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  to  be  s^g^n  recalled  to  life  with  the 
body,  by  the  power  of  God.  The  philosophers,  who  heU 
this  opmion,  were  called  Arabians  from  their  country. 
Origen  was  called  from  Eg^^t,  to  make  head  against  this 
rising  sect,  and  disputed  aganist  them,  in  a  full  council,  with 
such  remarkable  success  that  they  abandoned  their  erro- 
neous sentiments,  and  returned  to  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  church. 

XVII.  Among  the  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  we 
The  iruuhiei  place  that  of  the  Novatians  the  last.  This  sect 
chui5?b?!te  cannot  be  charged  with  having  corrupted  the  doc- 
Novmuant.  fjiiie  of  Cluistiauity  by  their  opinions ;  their  crime 
was,  that  by  the  unreasonable  severity  of  their  dLscipline, 
they  gave  occasion  to  the  most  deplorable  divisions,  and 
made  an  unhappy  rent  in  the  church.  Novatian,  a  pres- 
byter of  the  cnurch  of  Rome,  a  man  also  of  imcommon 
learning  and  eloquence,  but  of  an  austere  and  rigid  cha- 
racter, entertained  the  most  unfavourable  sentiments  of 
those  who  had  been  separated  from  the  communion  of  the 
church.  He  indulged  nis  inclination  to  severity  so  far,  as 
to  denv  that  such  as  had  fallen  into  the  commission  of 
grievous  transgressions,  especially  those  who  had  apKista- 
tized  from  the  faith,  under  the  persecution  set  on  foot  by 
Dechis,  were  to  be  again  received  uito  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  The  greatest  part  of  the  presbjters  were  of  a 
different  opinion  in  this  matter,  especially  Cornelius,  whose 
credit  and  influence  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  bv 
the  esteem  and  adminition  which  his  eminent  vutues  so 
naturally  excited.  Hence  it  happened,  that  when  a  bishop 
was  to  be  chosen,  m  the  year  250,  to  succeed  Fabianus 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  Novatian  opposed  the  election  of  Cor- 
nelius with  the  greatest  activity  and  bitterness.  His  op 
position,  however,  was  in  vaui,  for  Cornelius  was  chosen 
to  that  eminent  office  of  which  liis  distinguished  merit 
rendered  him  so  liiglily  worthy.  Novatian,  iipon  this, 
separated  himself  from  me  jvm%5icX\ow  o^  CiOtkv^vn&^  vcWl^ 
in  iiis  tiirn,  called  a  councW  at  ^OTOfc^'m^^  >i^w  ^bX^'w^^ 
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E^ather ;  which  opinion,  when  considered  with  attention, 
imounts  to  this ;  tnat  Christ  did  not  exist  before  Mary,  but 
bat  a  sjnrit  issuing  from  God  himself,  and  therefore  supe- 
rior to  all  human  souls,  as  bein^  a  portion  of  the  divine  na« 
:i]re9  was  united  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Beryllus, 
lowever,  was  refuted  by  Origen,  with  such  a  victorious 
wwer  of  areument  and  zeal,  that  he  yielded  up  the  cause, 
md  returned  into  the  bosom  of  the  church/ 

kv.  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  also  a 
nagisfrate  or  civil  judge,  was  very  different  from  ^nnxtas^ 
he  pious  and  candid  Beryllus,  both  in  point  of  "^^ 
norals  and  doctrine.  He  was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man, 
K^iom  riches  had  rendered  insolent  and  self-sufficient.* 
Be  introduced  much  confusion  and  trouble  into  the  eastern 
ciuirchesy  by  his  new  explication  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
[[ospel  concerning  the  nature  of  Grod  and  Christ,  and  left 
itefamd  him  a  sect,  that  assumed  the  title  of  Paulians,  or 
P^ufianists.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  his  doctrine  by  the 
icoounts  of  it  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  it  seems  to 
liave  amounted  to  this ;  **  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
eziat  in  Ood^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Acuities  of  reason 
md  acthity  do  in  man ;  that  Christ  was  bom  a  mere  man ; 
Ihit  Aat  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  the  Father  descended  into 
him,  and  by  him  wrought  miracles  upon  earth,  and  in- 
Btructed  the  nations ;  and  finally,  that  on  account  of  this 
UBion  of  the  divine  word  with  the  man  Jesus,  Christ  might, 
Aoi]^h  improperly,  be  called  God/* 

Such  were  the  real  sentiments  of  Paul.  He  involved 
Aem,  however,  in  such  deep  obscurity,  by  the  ambiguous 
fonns  of  speech  he  made  use  of  to  explain  and  defend  mem, 
that,  after  several  meetings  of  the  councils  held  to  examine 
his  errors,  they  could  not  convict  him  of  heresy.  At  length, 
indeed,  a  council  was  assembled,  in  the  year  269,  in  wmch 
Malchion,  the  rhetorician,  drew  him  forth  from  lus  obscu- 
rity, detected  his  evasions,  and  exposed  him  in  his  tnie 
colours ;  in  consequence  of  which  ne  was  degraded  from 
the  episcopal  order." 

^  kEuseb.  Hist,  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xx.  p.  222,  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  231.  Ilieronjm.  Catalog. 
Striflcr,  Ecdet.  cap.  Ix.  p.  137.  Socrates,  Hist,  Ecclet,  lib.  iii.  cap.  yu.  p.  174  ;  and 
aaoDg  the  moderns,  Le  Clerc,  JIrs  Critiea,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  §  i.  cap.  xiv.  p.  293.  Chaufie- 
fied,  Muceau  DietUm.  Hi$t,  Crit.  torn.  i.  p.  268. 

1  Eoaeb.  Hist,  Eedes.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  p.  279. 

m  EtAsUA.  CcncU,  Antioch,  t»d  PatUum  in  Bibliotheca  Palrum,  torn.  xi.  p.  302.  DUh 
npU  Alex,  Ep,  ad  Pauhtm,  ib.  p.  273.    Decern  Paxdi  SmMsateni  Qtuufionea^  ib.  p.  fTUM 
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CHAPTER  L 

(-05CEBNINO  THE  PROSPEROUS  AND  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAP- 
PENED TO  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

h  Tkat  1  may  not  separate  facts,  which  are  intimately 
DHftected  with  each  other,  I  have  judged  it  expedient  to 
soiAiiie,  in  the  same  chapter,  the  prosperous  and  calami- 
Sml  ev^^rts  that  happenea  to  the  cnurch  during  this  centu- 
n^,  BlMead  of  treating  them  separately,  as  I  Imve  hitherto 
me.  This  combination,  which  presents  things  in  theii* 
Uttnl  relations,  as  causes  or  effects,  is,  undo«d>tedly,  the 
illMefeal  CBTcumstance  that  renders  history  truly  interest- 
l|^.  HI  following,  however,  this  plan,  the  order  of  time 
llB  atoo  be  observed  with  as  mucn  accuracy  as  this  inte- 
iMtiMr  combination  of  events  will  admit  of. 

hme  begimiing  of  this  century,  the  Roman  empire  was 
Mer  the  dommion  of  four  chiefs,  of  whom  two, 
BbdesiiffiandMaximianHerculeus,  wereof  su-  t^^y»nt^ 
mUat  d^nity,  and  were  distinguished  each  by  ^Ihu^*^ 
He  title  of  Augustus ;  while  the  other  two,  viz.  ^'^' 
[jjMtotalitius  Chlorus  and  Maximinus  Galerius,  were 
H  a  Certain  degree  of  subordination  to  the  former, 
M  were  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Csesars.  Under 
htat  four  emperors,  the  cnurch  enjoyed  an  agreeable 
Skt*  Dioclesian,  thou^  much  addicted  to  superstition, 
Id  nbt,  however,  entertam  any  aversion  to  the  Quistians ; 
M  Constantius  Chlorus,  who,  following  the  dictates  of 
^  reason  alone  in  the  worsldp  of  the  Deity,  had  aban- 
btaed  the  absurdities  of  polytheism,  treated  them  with  con- 
lescension  and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  pagan 
riests,  whose  interests  were  so  closely  connected  with  the 
mtinuance  of  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  who  appre- 

n  Kn!iebiii«,  Hi5f.  Ecchs,  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  p.  291,  &r 
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iiended,  not  without  reason,  that  to  Uieu*  great  detiiment, 
the  Christian  reUgion  would  become  daily  more  universal 
and  triumphant  throughout  the   empire.     Under  these 
anxious  fears  of  the  downfal  of  their  authority,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Dioclesian,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
of  a  timorous  and  credulous  disposition,  and  by  fictitious 
oracles  and  other  such  perfidious  stratagems,  endeavoured 
to  engage  him  to  persecute  the  Christians.*' 
II.  Dioclesian,  however,  stood  for  some  time,  unmoved 
by  the  treacherous  arts  of  a  selfish  and  supersti- 
iionurS^ii-  tious  priesthood,  who,  when  they  perceived  the  31 
success  of  their  cruel  efforts,addressed  themselves 
to  Maximinus  Galerius,  one  of  the  Csesars,  and  also  son-in- 
law  to  Dioclesian,  ui  order  to  accomplish  their  unrighteoiii 
purposes.     This  prince,  whose  gross  ignorance  oi  eveij 
thing  but  military  affairs,  was  accompanied  with  a  fierce 
and  savage  temper,  was  a  proi)er  instrument  for  executing 
their  designs.     Set  on,  theretore,  by  the  malicious  insinu- 
ations of  the  heathen  priests,  the  suggestions  of  a  supersti- 
tious mother,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  ov,  :iMiituraldispositioiiy 
he  solicited  Dioclesian  with  such  indefatigable  importunity, 
and  in  such  an  urgent  manner,  for  an  edict  against  tne 
Christians,  that  he  at  length  obtained  liis  horrid  purpose. 
For  in  the  year  30?J,  when  this  emperor  was  at  Nicomediai 
an  order  was  obtained  from  him  to  pull  down  the  churches 
of  the  Christians,  to  burn  all  their  books  and  writings,  and 
to  take  from  them  all  their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  and 
render  them  incapable  of  any  honours  or  civil  promotion.' 
This  first  edict,  tnough  rigorous  and  severe,  extended  not 
to  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  for  Dioclesian  was  extremely 
averse  to  slaughter  and  bloodshed  ;  it  was,  however,  de- 
structive to  many  of  them,particidarly  to  those  who  refiised 
to  deliver  the  sacred  books  into  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trates.** Many  Christians,  therefore,  and  among  them  seve- 
ral bishops  and  presbyters,  seeing  the  consequences  of  this 
refusal,  delivered  up  all  the  religious  books  and  other  sa- 
cred things  that  were  in  their  possession,  in  order  to  save 
their  lives.     This  conduct  was  highly  condemned  by  the 

b  Eusebius,  De  vita  Conslantinij  lib.  ii.  cap.  1«  p.  407.  Lactanlii  bulUut.  ifrrfn.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  xx¥ii.  p.  393.     Idem,  iJt  Tnortilnis  persequutor.  cap.  x.  p.  943,  edit.  Ileumann. 

c  LactantiuB,  De  mortibus  persequutor.  c.  xi.  p.  044.  Eu^cbius,  Histor.  Eeeles.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  ii.  p.  293,  &c. 

d  AugustiniM,  Breviado  collat.  cum  Donnlhtisj  cap.  xv.  xvii.  p.  387,  390.  torn.  ix.  Off 
y^!*\uzii  Miseellan.  torn.  ii.  p.  77.  9*3 
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nost  steady  and  resolute  Christians,  who  looked  upon  this 
x)mpliance  as  sacrilegious,  and  branded  those  wno  were 
juilty  of  it  with  the  ignominious  appellation  of  traditors^ 
III.  Not  loujs:  after  the  publication  of  this  first  edict 
igainst  the  Christians,  a  fire  oroke  out,  at  two  differ-  The  c«a»H 
int  times,  in  the  palace  of  Niconiedia,  where  Gale- '? u,i?JSli\ 
ius  lodged  with  Dioclesian.  The  Christians  were  *'"**"'■ 
ixused  by  their  enemies,  as  the  authors  of  this  ;^  and  the 
iredulous  Dioclesian,  too  easily  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
his  chaise,  caused  vast  numbers  of  them  to  suffer  at  Nico- 
aedia  the  punishment  of  hicendiaries,  and  to  be  tormented 
a  the  most  inhuman  and  hifamous  manner.^  About  the 
ame  time,  there  arose  certain  tumults  and  seditions  hi  Ar- 
aenia  and  in  Syria,  which  were  also  attributed  to  the 
Jhristians  by  their  irreconcilable  enemies,  and  dexterously 
nade  use  of  to  arm  against  them  the  emperor's  furA\  And 
bccordingly  Dioclesian,  by  a  new  edict,  ordered  all  the  bi- 
shops and  ministers  of  the  Christian  church  to  be  cast  into 
prison.  Nor  did  his  inhuman  violence  end  here ;  for  a 
durd  edict  was  soon  issued  out,  by  which  it  was  ordered, 
Alt  all  sorts  of  tonnents  should  be  employed,  and  the  most 
insupportable  punishments  mvented  to  force  these  vene- 
ilble  captives  to  renounce  their  profession  by  sacrificing- 
to  the  heathen  ^ods ;''  for  it  was  hoped,  that,  if  the  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  church  could  be  brought  to  yield,  their 
mpective  flocks  would  \w  easily  induced  to  follow  theii- 
example.  An  immense  immber  of  persons,  illustiioush 
distinguished  by  their  piety  and  leannng,  became  the  vic- 
tims of  this  cruel  stratagem  throughout  the  whole  Roman 
onpire,  Gaul  excepted,  which  was  inider  the  mild  and 
equitable  domuiion  of  Constantius  Chlorus.'  Some  were 
IMoushed  in  such  a  shameful  manner,  as  the  rules  of  decen- 
cy oblige  us  to  pass  m  silence ;  some  were  put  to  death 
rfler  having:  had  their  constancy  tried  by  tedious  and  in- 
expressible  tortiu-es ;  and  some  were  sent  to  the  nnnen  to 

eOptatiis  Milftvit.  De  Schismate  Donatii^tu/'.  lih.  i  ;^xiii.  \i.  l'^,  iwv'.  cuit.  I'iiiiuii. 

L  f  Lai'tnntLus  ao^ures  us,  that  (jaicrni>  mused  fire  to  l>o  pi  ivalcl)  set  tit  the  I'alart',til;t^ 
^  Hi^ht  lay  tlie  biaino  of  it  upon  the  Christii>n«,  ;iiiil  by  that  iiiiMins  incense  Dioclesian 
4 more  a^uiiii^t  them  ;  in  whieh  hurrid  ytrata^-.'in  he  sueeeeiU-il,  for  ne\er  wa-*  any  per- 
wmiion  Ao  bfouily  and  inhuman,  an  thnt  uhieli  this  ereduluii-i  enipiTor  now  i^'it  on  loo; 
^piiut  tbcm. 

gEuaeb.  //it/.  Kcclts.  lib.  viii.  eap.  \i.  p.  "U7.  Laetani.  Dt  mortHnu pn'scquut,  c\i\i,  \i\ 
>'948.    Constnntinus  M.  Oratio ad sunctof.  ciilitiiit  cap.  wv.  p.  tJOl. 

b  Euseb.  Hist.  Erclrs.Wh.  >iti.  v.\\}.  vii.  p.  21)8.   Idem,  />•■  JStiirhjrihus  Pjk^tiniv. 

tlActantiuH,  l)e  mortihus  ptrstiiuvt.  cap.  xv.  p.  JV"»l.     r.ii«"hiu«.  Hist,  ty^lf*.  Ii*>.  \ii' 
ip.  xiii.  p.  30!»,  «'n!\  xviii.  p.  .il" 
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draw  out  the  remains  of  a  miserable  life  in  poverty 
bondage. 

IV.  In  the  second  year  of  this  horrible  persecution, 
304th  of  the  Christian  era,  a  fourth  edict  was[ 
ti>rchri^tlini  lished  by  Dioclesian,  at  the  instigation  of  Galei 
HanffS^  "  and  the  other  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Cliris 
name.  By  it  the  magistrates  were  ordered 
c;ommissioned  to  force  all  Chiistians,  without  distinctio 
I'ank  or  sex,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  were  authori 
to  employ  all  sorts  of  torments  in  order  to  drive  them  to 
act  otapostacy.''  The  diligence  and  zeal  of  the  Roi 
magivStrates,  in  the  execution  of  this  inhuman  edict, 
liked  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Christian  cause.' 

Galerius  now  made  no  longer  a  mystery  of  the  ambiti 
project  he  had  been  revolvmg  in  liis  mmd.  Finding 
scheme  ripe  for  execution,  he  obliged  Dioclesian  and  m 
mian  Herculeus  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity,  and  deda 
himself  emperor  of  the  east ;  leaving  in  the  west  Consi 
tins  Chlorus,  with  the  ill  state  of  whose  health  he  wasi 
acquainted.  He  chose  colleagues,  according  to  hi&-c 
fancy,  and  rejecting  the  proposal  of  Dioclesian,  who 
commended  Maxentius,  and  Constantuie  the  son  of  C 
stantius  to  that  dignity,  his  choice  fell  upon  Severus. 
Daza,  his  sister's  son,  to  whom  he  had,  a  little  before,  ^ 
the  name  of  Maximin.*"  This  revolution  restored  peao 
those  Cliristians  who  lived  in  the  western  provinces,  un 
the;  admiiiistrdtion  of  Constanthis ;"  while  those  of  the  e 
under  the  tyranny  of  Galerius,  had  their  sufferings  and 
lamities  dreadfully  augmented.*" 

v.  The  Divine  Providence,  however,  was  prepai 
more  serene  and  happy  days  for  the  church. 
iiJrnf"i2""*  order  to  this,  it  confounded  Hhe  schemes  of  Gj 
! .  .M;i-'.he«cl  rius,  and  brought  his  counsels  to  nothmg.     In 
'•onMr.a'inet.vear  306,  Constantius  Clilonis  dying  in  Brit 
""">"^'   the  anny  saluted  with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
son  Coiistantine,  sumamed  afterward  the  Great  on  acco 
of  his  illustrious  exploits,  and  forced  liim  to  accept 
purple.  This  proceeding,  which  must  have  stung  the  tyr 
Galerius  to  the  heart,  he  was,  nevertheless,  obhged  to  b 
with  patience,  and  even  to  confinn  with  the  outward  ma 

k  UusebiiM,  Demartyribus  Paltatintey  cap.  iii.  p.  321,  &c. 

1  Lactantius,  InstUut.  divin.  lib.  v.  cap.  xi.  p.  449. 

/ii  LactanL  De  innrtibus  pcrnrquut.  cap.  xrii.  p.  9M,  cap.  x\.  p.  9t*l 

:i  Euscb.  Deiuorlyribus  Polcsluut^c^'i^.  xv\\.y*'^^^« 
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his  approbation.  Soon  after  a  civil  war  broke  out,  the 
ion  of  which  was  as  follows ;  Maximin  Galerius,  in- 
Y  enraged  at  the  election  of  Constantino  by  the  sol- 
sent  him  indeed  the  purple,  but  gave  him  only  the 
of  Gsesar,  and  created  Severus  emperor.  Maxentius, 
son  of  Maximian  Herculeus,  and  son-m-law  to  Gale- 
,  provoked  at  the  preference  ffiven  to  Severus,  assumed 
imperial  dignity,  and  found  the  less  difficulty  in  making 
~  tnis  usurpation,  as  the  Roman  people  hoped  by  his 
s,to  deliver  themselves  from  the  msupportaole  tyranny 
Gslerius.  Having  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
^r,  he  chose  his  father  Maximian  for  his  colleague, 
receiving  the  purple  from  the  hands  of  his  son,  was 
irsally  acknowledged  in  that  character  by  the  senate 
the  people.  Amidst  all  these  troubles  and  commotions, 
^Ponstantine,  beyond  all  human  expectation,  made  his  way 
iMhe  imperial  throne. 

The  western  Christians,  those  of  Italy  and  Africa  ex- 
kaeptedf^  enjoyed  a  tolerable  degree  of  tranquiUity  and  U* 
4bMjr  during  uiese  civil  tumults.  Those  of  the  east  seldom 
'MBtmued  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  same  situation ; 
Jlriyject  to  various  changes  and  revolutions,  their  condition 
pMtt  sometimes  adverse  and  sometimes  tolerably  easy,  ac- 
'toidn^to  the  different  scenes  that  were  presented  by  the 
luctuating  state  of  public  affairs.  At  length,  however, 
Maximin  Galerius,  who  had  been  the  author  of  their  hea- 
viest calamities,  being  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave 
by  a  most  dreadful  and  lingering  disease,**  whose  complica- 
ted horrors  no  language  can  express,  published  in  the  year 
ftl,  a  Solemn  edict,  ordering  the  persecution  to  cease, 
ind  restoring  freedom  and  repose  to  the  Christians,  against 
whom  he  had  exercised  such  miheard-of  cruelties.' 

VI.  After  the  death  of  Galerius,  his  dominions  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Maximm  and  Licinius,  who  divided 
between  them  the  provinces  he  had  possessed.  At  ^i.^^  Max* 
the  same  time,  Maxentius,  who  had  usurped  the  ""'"'^ 


ratius. 


rr  p  The  reason  of  this  exrrption  is,  that  the  provinces  of  Italy  and  Africa,  though 
linally  under  the  government  of  Severus,  were  yet  in  fact  ruled  by  Galerius  with  an 
hniHi  sceptre. 

ffT  q  Sec  a  lively  deiicription  of  the  disease  of  Galerius  in  the  Umversal  Htstary, 
Tol.  XV.  p.  359,  of  the  Dublin  edition. 

r  Eiiscb.  Hiat,  Ectlta,  lib.  nii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  S14.      Lactftntiiu*,  De  mortibiu  perseqmU, 

<:9p.  xxxiii.  p.  981. 
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government  of  Africa  and  Italy,  determined  to  make  war 
upon  Coiistantine  ;  who  was  now  master  of  Spain  and  the 
Gauls,  and  this  with  the  ambitious  view  of  reducing,  under 
his  dominion,  the  whole  western  empire.  Constantine,  ap- 

f»rised  of  this  design,  marched  with  a  part  of  his  army  into 
taly,  gave  battle  to  Maxentius  at  a  small  distance  from 
Rome,  and  defeated  totally  that  abominable  tyrant,  who^ 
in  his  precipitate  flight,  fell  into  the  Tiber,  and  was  drowft- 
ed.  After  this  victory,  which  happened  in  the  year  S18, 
Constantine,  and  his  colleague  Licinius,  inunediately  grant 
ed  to  the  Christians  a  full  power  of  living  according  to  their 
own  laws  and  institutions  ;  which  power  was  specified  atiD 
more  clearly  in  another  edict,  drawn  up  at  Milan,  in  Ae 
following  year/  Maximin,  indeed,  who  ruled  in  the  eastr 
was  preparing  new  calamities  for  the  Christians,  and  threat- 
ening also  wim  destruction  the  western  emperors.  But  Itf 
projects  were  disconcerted  by  the  victory  which  TJniniMt 
ffained  over  his  army,  and  through  distraction  and  despair, 
ne  ended  his  life  by  poison,  in  me  year  313. 
vii.  About  the  same  time,  Constantine  the  Great,  wbo 
had  hitherto  discovered  no  religious  prindplea  of 
opiDioiit  eun-  any  kind,  embraced  Christianity,  in  consequencey 
fuih  of  ooD-  as  it  IS  said,  ot  a  miraculous  cross j  which  appeared 
'^**'  to  him  in  the  air,  as  he  was  marching  toward  \ 
Rome  to  attack  Maxentius.  But  that  this  extraordinaiy  j 
event  was  the  reason  of  his  conversion,  is  a  matter  that  w  I 
never  yet  been  placed  in  such  a  light,  as  to  dispel  aD  ' 
doubts  and  difficulties.  For  the  first  edict  of  Constantine 
in  &vour  of  the  Christians,  and  many  other  circumstanced 
that  might  be  here  alleged,  show  indeed,  that  he  was  well 
disposed  to  them  and  to  their  worship,  but  are  no  proof 
that  he  looked  upon  Christianity  as  the  only  true  religion; 
which,  however,  would  have  been  the  natural  effect  of  a 
miraculous  conversion.  It  appears  evident,  on  the  contra* 
ry,  that  this  emperor  considered  the  other  religions,  and 
partictdarly  that  which  was  handed  down  from  the  ancient 
Komstns,  as  also  true  and  useful  to  mankind  ;  and  declared 
it  as  his  intention  and  desire,  that  they  should  all  be  exer- 
cised and  professed  in  the  empire,  leaving  to  each  indivi- 
dual the  liberty  of  adhering  to  that  which  he  thought  the 
best.     Constantine,  it  is  true,  did  not  remain  always  in  this 

8  Eoseb.  Hut.  Ecdet.  lib.  x.  c«|>.  ▼.  p.  388.    Lactantius,  Dt  nwrtihus  ptrseowt,  ctp 
jdvui.  p.  1007.  ^       ^        — • 
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State  of  indifference.    In  process  of  time,  he  acquired  more 
extensive  views  of  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the 
dhristian  religion,  and  gradually  arrived  at  an  entire  per- 
suasion  of  its  bearing  alone  the  sacred  marks  of  celestial 
truth,  and  of  a  divine  origin.     He  was  convinced  of  the 
Usehood  and  impiety  of  afi  other  religious  institutions ;  and 
acting  in  consequence  of  this  conviction,  he  exhorted 
eunestly  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  gospel ;   and  at 
length  employed  all  the  force  of  his  authonty  in  the  aboU- 
Ikm  of  the  ancient  superstition.     It  is  not  indeed  easy,  nor 
yeiiiaps  possible,  to  fix  precisely  the  time  when  the  reU- 
I  gious  sentiments  of  Constantine  were  so  far  changed,  as  to 
fender  all  religions,  but  that  of  Christ,  the  objects  of  his 
iEversion.    All  that  we  know,  with  certainty,  concerning 
fliis  Blatter  is,  tliat  this  change  was  first  published  to  the 
woiid  by  the  laws  and  edicts'  which  this  emperor  issued 
out  in  the  year  324,  when,  af);er  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Lkanius,  he  reigned,  without  a  colleague,  sole  lord  of  the 
Roman  empire.    His  designs,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
itbolition  or  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
tolerating  no  other  form  of  worship  but  the  Christian,  were 
only  made  known  toward  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  by  the 
edicts  he  issued  out  for  destroying  the  heathen  temples, 
snd  prohibiting  sacrifices." 
VIII.  The  shicerity  of  Constantine's  zeal  for  Christianity 
scarcely  be  doubted,  unless  it  be  maintained, 


that  the  outward  actions  of  men  are,  in  no  degree,  ntw.  tiucrri 

-----  -  -  o.'     lylnihew-o- 

fetukm  or 

deed  be  confessed,  that  the  life  and  actions  of  this  ^' 


a  proof  of  their  inward  sentiments.    It  must  in-  fwlm^*' 


prince  were  not  such  as  the  Christian  religion  demands 
from  those  who  profess  to  believe  its  sublime  doctrines. 
It  is  also  certain,  ttiat,  from  his  coDversion  to  the  last  period 
of  his  life,  he  continued  in  the  state  of  a  catechumen,  and 
was  not  received  by  baptism  into  the  number  of  the  faith- 
ful, until  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  that  sacred  rite 
was  administered  to  him  at  Nicomedia,  by  Eusebius,  bish- 
op of  that  place.''    But  neither  of  these  circumstances  are 

t  Eiueb.  De  vita  Constant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xx.  p.  453,  cap.  xliv.  p.  464. 

u  See  Godofred.  adeodic.  Theodosian,  torn.  vi.  part  i.  p.  S90. 

V  Easebius  De  vita  Conatantnii,  lib.  iv.  cap.  Ixi.  Ixii.  Thone  who,  upon  the  authority 
if  certain  records,  whose  date  is  modern,  and  whose  credit  is  extremely  dubious,  affirm, 
tlttt  Constantiiie  was  baptized  in  the  year  384  at  Rome,  by  Sylvester,  the  bishop  of  that 
nty,  are  evidently  mistaken.  Those,  even  of  the  Romish  church,  who  are  the  most 
saunent  for  their  learning  and  sagacity,  reject  this  notion.  See  Noris,  Hist,  DenalUt,. 
am,  iw,  opp.  p.  65.  Tbom.  Marie  Mamachii  Origin,  tt  Jlnlif{uit.  Cfvriatini.Unii^^iL.'^. 
Jg. 
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sufficient  to  prove,  that  he  was  not  entirely  persuaded  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  that  his  profession 
of  the  gospel  was  an  act  of  pure  dissimulation.  For  it  was 
a  custom  with  many,  in  this  centur}',  to  put  off  their  bap- 
tism to  the  last  hour,  that  thus  immediately  after  receivrnff 
by  this  rite  the  remission  of  their  sins,  they  might  ascend 
pure  and  spotless  to  the  mansions  of  life  and  immortality. 
Nor  are  the  crimes  of  Constantine  any  proof  of  the  insin- 
cerity of  his  profession,  since  nothing  is  more  evident, 
though  it  be  strange  and  unaccountable,  than  that  many  . 
who  believe,  in  the  firmest  manner,  the  truth  and  divimtf  . 
of  the  gospel,  yet  violate  its  laws  by  repeated  transgressions, 
and  hve  m  contradiction  to  their  own  inward  principles 
Another  question  of  a  different  nature  might  be  proposed 
here,  viz.  Whether  motives  of  a  worldly  kind  did  not 
contribute,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  give  Christianity,  in 
the  esteem  of  Constantine,  a  preference  to  all  other  reli- 
gious systems  ?  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  this  prince  per- 
ceived the  admirable  tendency  of  the  Christisoi  doctrine 
and  precepts,  to  promote  the  stability  of  government,  b^ 
preserving  the  citizens  in  their  obedience  to  the  reigniiig 
powers,  and  in  the  practice  of  those  virtues  that  rendera 
state  happy.  And  ne  must  naturally  have  observed,  how 
defective  the  Roman  superstition  was  in  this  important 
point.* 

IX.  The  doubts  and  difficulties  that  naturally  arise  in  the 

mind,  concemiiifif  the  miraculous  cross  that  Con- 
bybiS'in^e  stantiiic   solemnly  declared   he   had   seen  about 

noon  in  the  air,  are  many  and  considerable.  It  is 
easy,  indeed,  to  refute  the  opuiion  of  those,  who  look  upon 
this  prodigy  as  a  cunning  hction,  mvcnted  by  the  empe- 
ror to  anunate  his  troops  in  the  ensuing  battle,  or  who 
consider  the  nairation  as  wholly  fabulous.'     The  sentiment 

X  See  Euscbius,  De  vita  Constant,  lib.  i.  cap.  zx?ii.  p.  421.  illrit  has  been  soBMi' 
times  remarked,  by  the  more  eminent  writers  of  the  Roman  hisstory*,  that  the  supenti- 
tion  of  that  people,  contrary  to  what  Dr.  Mosheim  here  observd»,  had  n  }^at  influence 
in  keeping  them  in  their  subordination  and  allegiance.  It  is  more  particularly  ohserredi 
that  in  no  other  nation  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath  was  treated  with  such  respect^ 
and  fulfilled  with  such  a  religious  circumspection,  and  such  an  inviolable  fidelity.  Bott  J 
notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  certain,  that  superstition,  if  it  mav  be  dexterously  turned  t0  ;. 
good  purposes,  may  be  equally  employed  to  bad.  The  artifice  of  an  augur  could  bare 
Mndered  superstition  as  useful  to  the  inferior  designs  of  a  Tarquin  and  a  Catiline,  u  ^^ 
tbe  noble  and  virtuous  purposes  of  a  Publicola  or  a  Trajan.  But  true  Christianitj  ct» 
animate  or  encourage  to  nothing  that  is  not  just  and  good.  It  tends  to  support  gorern- 
Bient  by  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  not  by  the  ambiguous  flight  of  birds,  fio^ 
sflch  like  delusions. 

r  Hombeck,  C(mmenl,  ad  BiUlam  Urbam^  viil.  de  Jnvu;inx  cwrtw,  p.   129.    Okn^' 
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ibo  of  those,  who  imagine  that  this  pretended  cross  was  no 
more  than  a  natural  plienomenon  in  a  solar  halo,  is,  jper- 
baps,  more  ingenious,  than  solid  and  convincing/  Nor, 
in  the  third  place,  do  we  think  it  sufficiently  proved,  that 
the  divine  power  interposed  here  to  confirm  the  wavering 
faith  of  Constantine  by  a  stupendous  miracle.  The  only 
hypothesis,  then,**  which  remains,  is,  that  we  consider  this 
amous  cross  as  a  vision  represented  to  the  emperor  in  a 
dream,  with  the  remarkable  inscription,  hac  vinc€y  i.  e.  m 
this  conquer;  and  tliis  latter  opinion  is  maintained  by  au- 
ttiors  of  considerable  weight."^ 

z.  The  joy,  with  whicli  the  Christians  were  elated  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  favourable  edicts  of  Constantine  and    Tucbru. 
lidnius,  was  soon  inteiTupted  l)y  the  war  which  ^^^  ^^i, 
broke  out  between  these  two  princes.     Licinius  *^'"'"'* 
being  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  hi  the  year  314,  made  a 


AlMUsm.  *Snliq,  p.  463.  Tolliiiii,  Preface  to  ike  French  Translation  of  Longinus, 
IS iko  Ui •Jtfnof.  ad  Lactantium  l)e  J^Iwt.  Pcrseqmtt.  cap.  xliv.  Christ.  Thomasius,  06- 
mwaL  IbUins.  tom.  i.  p.  3S0. 

X  Jo.  And.  Schmidius.  IXs.  de  lima  in  crtice  i  isa,  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Dis,  de  cruce  a 
CmtimUhuvisaj  in  his  Biblioth.  GracOf  vol.  >i.  cap.  i.  p.  8,  &c. 

17  iThis  hypotbesui  of  Dr.  MoMicim  is  not  more  credible  than  the  real  appearance  oi' 
icroai  in  the  air.  Both  events  are  recorded  by  the  same  authority.  And,  if  the  veracity 
tf  CoDstantine,  or  of  Kui^cbius^  are  questioned  with  resport  to  the  appenrnnce  of  across 
hike  day,  they  can  scarcely  be  confided  in  with  re^'pcct  to  the  truth  or  the  nocturnal  vision. 
Ub  Tery  lurprising  to  5ce  the  learned  authors  of  the  Universal  History  adopt,  uitLout 
OnpCion,  all  the  accounts  of  Eu!!cbius  couci*rning  the  cross,  which  are  extremely  liable 
tOMupicion  ,  which  Luscbiu)^  himself  seems  to  ha\e  iH'licved  but  in  part,  and  for  tlio 
tnrth  of  all  which  he  in  careful  not  to  make  himself  answerable.  Sec  that  author  I)r 
^  Constant,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix. 

Tbii  whole  stor^-  is  attended  with  dinicuUies,  which  render  it,  both  as  a  miracle  and  os 
ifact,  extremely  dubious,  to  say  no  more.  It  will  necessarily  be  asked,  whence  it  comes 
llptoi,  that  the  n>lation  of  a  fact  which  is  said  to  have  been  sein  by  a  whole  army,  is 
^cfirercdby  Rubcbius,  upon  the  whole  credit  of  Constantine  ?  This  is  the  more  unac- 
coutable,  that  Ku.'cbius  li\ed  and  conversed  with  many  that  must  have  been  spectators 
tf  ttis  event,  had  it  really  happ<  ned.  and  whose  unanimous  testimony  would  have  pre* 
scaled  the  necessity  of  ConstnntincV  confirming  it  to  him  by  an  oatli.  The  sole  relation 
^9K  man,  concerning  a  public  appearance,  is  not  sufTicii  nt  to  giv<-  complete  conviction  ; 
■trdoes  it  appear,  that  this  stor}'  was  generally  believed  by  the  Christians,  or  by  others, 
>iMe  several  ecclesiabtical  historians,  who  wrote  after  Kusebius,  particularly  Ruffin  and 
Sozomcn,  make  no  mention  of  this  appearance  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens.  The  nocturnal 
fiiiMi  was,  it  must  lie  confessed,  more  generally  known  and  believed.  Upon  which  Dr. 
Wdocr  makes  this  conjecture,  tliat  when  Constantine  first  informed  the  people  of  the 
iCtMn  that  induced  him  to  make  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  his  army,  he  alleged  nothing 
Nit  a  dream  for  that  purpose  ;  but  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  was  ar- 
fuiotcd  with  Eusebiu?,  he  added  the  other  particular,  of  a  luminous  cross,  seen  somc^ 
vAereby  him  and  his  army  in  the  daytime,  for  the  place  is  not  mentioned  ;  and  that  the 
<tepfror  having  related  this  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  Eusebius  thought  himself  obliged 
lo  mention  it. 

ta  All  the  wri(rr<«,  who  have  given  any  account  of  Con^tantine  the  (ireot,  are  carefully 
^numerated  by  .1.  A.  Faltricius,  in  hi«  Iaix.  Salut.  Evang.  toti  orbi  exn:  cap.  xii.  p.  S60, 
*irho  also  mcniiunn,  cap.  xiii.  p.  237,  the  laws  concerning  religious  matters,  which  were 
Enacted  by  this  emperor,  and  digested  into  four  parts.  For  a  full  account  of  these  laws, 
•ee  Jac.  Godofn  d.  JIdnotat.  ad  Codic,  Theodos,  and  Balduinus,  in  hia  Constan,  J^agn,  stu 
dt  legibus  Constnntini  EcrUs.  et  CirililmSf  lib.  ii.  of  which  a  "econd  edition  was  published. 
^t  Halle,  by  Gundling.  in  Svo.  in  the  year  1797. 
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treaty  of  peace  with  Constantine,  and  observed  it  during 
the  space  of  nine  years.  But  his  turbulent  spirit  rendered 
him  an  enemy  to  re])ose  ;  and  iiis  natural  violence  second- 
ed, and  still  further  incensed,  by  the  suggestions  of  the  hear 
then  priests,  armed  him  against  Constantine,  in  the  year 
334,  for  the  second  time.  During  this  war,  he  endeavoured 
to  engage  in  his  cause  all  those  who  remained  attached  to 
the  ancient  superstition,  that  thus  he  might  oppress  Ids , 
adversary  with  numbers ;  and,  m  order  to  this,  he  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  their  bishops,  after  trying  them  with  torments  of 
the  most  barbarous  nature.''  But  all  his  enterprises  proved 
abortive ;  for,  after  several  battles  fought  witnout  success, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  himself  at  the 
victor's  feet,  and  imploring  his  clemency ;  which,  howevw, 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  ;  for  he  was  strangled  by  the  orders 
of  Constantine,  in  the  year  325.  After  the  defeat  of  Lad- 
nius,  the  empire  was  ruled  by  Constantine  alone  until  his 
death,  and  the  Christian  cause  experienced,  in  its  happy 
progress,  the  effects  of  liis  auspicious  administration.  This 
zealous  prince  employed  all  the  resources  of  his  genius,  all 
the  authority  of  his  laws,  and  all  the  engaging  charms  of 
his  munificence  and  liberaUty,  to  efface,  by  degrees,  the  su- 
perstitions of  paganism,  and  to  propagate  Christianity  in 
every  comer  of  the  Roman  empu*e.  lie  had  learned,  no 
doubt,  from  the  disturt)ances  continually  excited  by  Lici- 
nius,  that  neither  liimself  nor  the  empire  could  enjoy  a  fixed 
state  of  tnuuj^uillity  and  safety  as  long  as  the  ancient  super- 
stitions subsisted;  and  therefore,  from  this  period,  he 
openly  opposed  the  sacred  rites  of  paganism,  as  a  religion 
detrimentsd  to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

XI.  After  the  death  of  Constantine,  which  happened  in 
Tb^iimeof  the  year  337,  his  three  sons,  Constantine  the  II. 
ilideMhl^**  Constantius,  and  Constans,  were,  in  consequence 
!^"nti^^be'  of  his  appointment,  put  in  possession  of  the  em- 
""*'•  P^**^'  *°^  were  all  saluted  as  emperors  and  Augusti 
by  the  Roman  senate.    There  were  yet  living  two  bro- 

b  Euscbius,  Hist,  Ecdea,  lib.  z.  cap.  viii.  Id.  De  vita  ConstanHni^  lib.  i.  cap.  xliz.  Ju- 
lian himself,  whose  bitter  avenion  to  Constantine  gives  a  singular  degree  of  credibility 
to  hid  testimony  in  this  matter,  could  not  help  confessing  that  Licinius  was  an  infamous 
tyrant,  and  a  profligate,  abandoned  to  all  sorts  of  wickedness.  See  the  Csmv  of  Ju- 
lian, p.  228,  of  the  French  edition,  by  Spanheim.  And  here  I  beg  leare  to  make  a  re- 
mark, which  has  escaped  the  learned,  and  that  is,  that  Aurelius  Victor,  in  his  book  A 
CtuarUnu,  cap.  zli.  p.  435,  edit.  Amtzenii,  has  mentioned  the  persecution  under  Lici- 
nius  in  the  foUoiring  term? :  **  LVc'mio  nt  bmiA&om  c^aUiuia  «&  VLohilium  philoio^o- 
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^nen  ol4he  late  emperor,  viz.  Constantius  Dalmatius  and 
Julius  Ginstantius,  and  they  had  several  sons.    These  the 
ions  of  ^^onstantine  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,   lest 
iieir  ambitious  views  should  excite  trouoles  in  the  empire ;"" 
md  they  all  fell  \ictims  to  this  barbarous  order,  except 
Grallus  and  Julian,  the  sons  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  latter 
tf  whom  rose  afterward  to  the  imperial  dignity.    The  do- 
Qinions  allotted  to  Constantine  were  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain ;  but  he  did  not  possess  them  lon^,  for  having  made 
umself  master,  by  force,  of  several  phices  belonging  to 
Donstans,  this  occasioned  a  war  between  the  two  brothers, 
in  the  year  340,  in  which  Constantine  lost  his  life.     Con- 
itansy  who  had  received,  at  first,  for  his  portion,  lUyricum, 
Italy,  and  Africa,  added  now  the  dominions  of  the  deceased 
prince  to  his  own,  and  thus  became  sole  master  of  all  the 
Mrestem  provinces.    He  remained  in  possession  of  this  vast 
territory  until  the  year  350,  when  he  was  cruelly  assassi- 
nated by  the  orders  of  Magnentius,  one  of  his  commanders, 
who  had  revolted  and  declared  himself  emperor.    Mag- 
nentius, in  his  turn,  met  with  the  fate  he  deserved ;  trans- 
ported with  rage  and  despair  at  his  ill  success  in  the  war 
against  Constantius,  and  apprehending  the  most  terrible 
and  ignominious  death  from  the  just  resentment  of  the  con- 
queror, he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself.    Thus  Con- 
stantius, who  had,  before  this,  possessed  the  provinces  of 
Aaia,  Syria,  and  E^ypt,  became,  in  the  year  353,  sole  lord 
9f  the  Koman  empu'e,  which  he  ruled  until  the  year  361 » 
when  he  died  at  Mopsucrene,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  as 
k  was  marching  against  Julian.    None  of  these  three  bro- 
kers possessed  the  spirit  and  genius  of  their  father.   They 
ill,  mdeed,  followed  his  example,  in  continuing  to  abro- 
gate and  efface  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Romans  and 
other  idolatrous  nations,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
the  Christian  religion  throughout  the  empire.    Tms  zeal 

1^  wnrili  more  cniciatus  aidhibiti  modum  fecere."  The  philowpliers,  whom  Licinius 
iikere  said  to  have  tormented,  were,  doubtless,  the  Chrbttant,  whom  many,  through  ig- 
*iniice,  looked  upon  as  a  philosophical  sect.  This  panase  of  Aiurelius  has  not  been 
tehed  by  the  commentators,  who  are  too  generally  monlotent  iqton  the  knowledge  of 
vvrds,  than  of  things. 

Hf  e  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  principal  design  of  thif  mtsaacre  was  to  recoTcr  the 
hovinces  of  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Achaia,  which,  in  the  dhrition  of  the  empire,  Con- 
itiBtine  the  Great  had  given  to  young  Dalmatius,  son  to  hia  brother  of  the  same  name, 
and  Fontos  and  Cappadocia,  which  he  had  granted  to  AnnibalianiUy  the  brother  of  young 
Difanatiiia.  Be  that  as  it  will.  Dr.  Mosheim  haa  attributed  this  iBttMiere  equally  to  the 
tkree  sons  of  Constantine ;  whereas  almost  all  authors  agree  that  neither  young  Con- 
ttantine,  nor  Constans,  had  any  hand  in  it  at  all. 
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was,  no  doubt,  laudable  ;  its  end  was  excellent ;  bv^  in  the 
means  used  to  accomplish  it,  there  were  many  tb  jgs  wor- 
thy of  blame. 

XII.  This  flourishing  pron;ress  of  the  Christian  Feligicm 
jiiiunnr-     was  greatly  hiterrupted,  and  the  chiu^h  reduced 
MSolfof**'  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  when  Julian,  the  son 
chruiumey.  ^f  JuUus   Coustautius,    aud  tlie  only  remainmt 
branch  of  the  imperial  family,  was  placed  at  the  Kead  of^ 
fairs.     This  active  and  adventurous  prince,  after  having 
been  declared  emperor  by  the  anny  ni  the  year  380,  m 
consequence  of  his  exploits  among  the  Gauls,  was,  upoD 
the  death  of  Constantius,  the  year  following,  confirmed  k 
the  undivided  possession  of  the  empire.     No  event  C011I4 
be  less  favourable  to  the  Christians.    For  though  he  had 
been  educated  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  yet  he 
apostatized  from  that  divine  religion,  and  employed  all  tai 
efforts  to  restore  the  expiring  superstitions  of  polytheisnito 
their  former  vigour,  credit,  and  lustre.     This  apostacy  of 
Julian,  from  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the  worsnip  of  the 
gods,  was  owing,  partly,  to  Ids  aversion  to  the  Constantine 
family,  who  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  hif 
father,  brother,  and  kinsmen  ;  and  partly  to  the  artifices  of 
the  Platonic  philosophers,  who  al)used  his  credulity,  and 
flattered  his  ambition,  by  fictitious  miracles  and  pompoiu 
predictions.    It  is  tnie,  this  prmce  seemed  averse  to  the  use 
of  violence,  in  propagating  superstition,  and  suppressing 
the  truth ;  nav,  he  carried  tlie  appearances  of  moderation 
and  impaitiality  so  far,  as  to  allow  nis  subjects  a  full  power 
of  judging  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  and  of  wor- 
shipping the  Deity  m  the  manner  thev  thought  the  most 
rational.     But,  under  this  mask  of  moiferation,  he  attacked 
Christianity  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  most  consummate  dexterity.     By  art  and 
stratagem  lie  undermined  the  church,  removhig  the  privi- 
leges that  Avere  granted  to  Christians  and  their  spiritual  ru- 
lers ;  shutting  up  the  schools  hi  which  thev  taught  philoso- 
phy and  the  Uberal  arts ;  encouraging  tfie  sectaries  and 
schismatics,  who  brought  dishonour  u])on  the  gospel  by 
their  divisions ;  composing  books  against  the  Christians, 
and  usintc  a  variety  of  other  means  to  bring  the  reliijion  of 
.lesus  to  ruin  and  contempt.     Julian  extended  his  views  yet 
iinther,  and  was  meditatinj?  projects  of  a  still  more  formi- 
dable nature  against  the  Christian  church,  which  would 
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have  felt,  no  doubt,  the  fatal  and  ruinous  effects  of  his  in- 
veterate hatred,  if  he  had  returned  victorious  from  the 
Persian  war,  which  he  entered  into  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  empire.  But  in  this  war,  which  was  rash- 
ly undertaken  and  imprudently  conducted,  he  fell  by  the 
lance  of  a  Persian  soldier,  and  expired  in  his  tent,  in  the 
92d  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  alone,  after  the  death 
of  Constantius,  twenty  months." 

xni.  It  is  to  me  just  matter  of  suq^rise  to  find  Julian 

placed,  by  many  learned  and  judicious  writers,'  „.^^,,^^^.  ^ 

among  the  greatest  heroes  that  shine  forth  in  the 

ttmals  of  time  ;  nay,  exalted  above  all  the  princes  and  le-^ 

dshtors  that  have  been  distinguished  by  the  wisdom  of 

nieir  goyemment^     Such  writers  must  either  be  too  far 

Uindra  by  prejudice,  to  perceive  the  tnith ;  or,  they  must 

never  have  perused,  with  any  degree  of  attention,  those 

woiks  of  Juuan  that  are  still  extant ;  or,  if  neither  of  these 

be  their  case,  they  must,  at  least,  be  ignorant  of  that  which 

OQDstitutes  true  greatness.     The  real  character  of  Julian 

lun  few  lines  of  that  uncommon  merit  that  has  been  attri- 

iMed  to  it ;  for,  if  we  set  aside  his  genius,  of  which  his 

Works  give  no  verv  high  idea ;  if  we  except,  moreover,  his 

hilitaiy  courage,  Kis  love  of  letters,  and  nis  acquaintance 

widi  that  vain  and  fanatical  philosophy,  which  w^as  known 

bjr  die  name  of  modem  Platonism,  we  shall  find  nothing 

Remaining  that  is,  in  any  measure,  worthy  of  praise,  or 

productive  of  esteem.  Besides,  the  qualities  now  mentioned 

Were,  in  him,  counterbalanced  by  the  most  opprobrious 

defects.  He  was  a  slave  to  superstition,  than  w^hich  nothing 

^  a  more  evident  mark  of  a  narrow  soul,  of  a  mean  sua 

object  spirit.    His  thirst  of  glory  and  popular  applause 

^ere  excessive  even  to  puerility ;  his  credulity  and  levity 

^^wpass  the  powers  of  description  ;  a  low  cunning,  and  a 

t^rofound  dissimulation  and  duplicity,  had  acciuireu,  in  his 

^Kiind,  the  force  of  predominant  hat3its  ;  and  all  this  was 

^companied  with  a  total  and  perfect  ignorance  of  true 

d  For  a  full  account  of  tliis  emperor,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult,  beside  Tillemont  and 

*^4bcr  common  writers,  La  vie  de  Julien,  par  VAbbt  Blctteric,  which  is  a  most  accurate 

^adtlagant  production.    See  also  TKt  Hjt  and  Character  of  Julian,  illustrated  in  seven 

^fawrtations,  by  Des  Vocux,  Exech.   Spanhem.  Prafat,  el  adnot,  ad  opp,  Julian! ;  and 

^Uvieii,  Ijug  Evangel,  totiorbi  fxortcni,  cap.  xiv.  p.  294. 

t  Montesquieu,  in  chap.  x.  of  the  xnrth  book  of  his  work,  entitled,  L' Esprit  des  laix^ 
'm  of  Julian  in  the  following  terms  :  "  II  n*y  a  point  cu  apres  lui  dc  Prince  piu^f 
4e gouTemer  des  hooune^'* 

VOL.  I.  ^ 
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pliilosophy/  So  lliat,  though,  in  some  things,  Julian  may 
be  allowed  to  have  excelled  the  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  yet  it  must  be  granted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
was,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  Constantine  himself 
whom,  upon  all  occasions,  he  loads  with  the  most  ficea^ 
tious  invectives,  and  treats  with  the  utmost  disdain. 
xiv«  As  Julian  affected,  in  general,  to  appear  modeiale 
in  religious  matters,  uuwillhig  to  trouble  any  on. 
trmirt'rvHii  account  of  their  faith,  or  to  seem  averse  to  m 
leii.yirof  je-  scct  or  partv,  so  to  the  Jews,  m  particular,  he  Ot 
"^^'"*       tended  so  far  the  marks  of  his  mdulgence,  as  to 

J)ermit  them  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jenisalem.  The 
Fe ws  set  about  this  important  work ;  from  which,  howeveri ! 
they  were  obliged  to  desist,  before  they  had  even  beguntoi 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  sacred  edifice.  For,  while  thqr; 
were  removing  the  rubbish,  formidable  balls  of  (ire,  issun^ : 
out  of  the  ground  with  a  dreadful  noise,  dispersed  both  the 
works  and  the  workmen,  and  repeated  eaithquakes  filled 
the  spectators  of  this  astonishing  phenomenon  with  temr 
and  dismay.  This  signal  event  is  attested  in  a  manner 
that  renders  its  evidence  irresistible,*"  though,  as  usually 
happens  in  cases  of  that  nature,  the  Christians  have  m- 
belhshed  it  by  augmenting  i-ashly  the  number  of  the 
miracles  tliat  are  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  upon 
that  occasion,  'I'he  causes  of  this  })henomenon  may  nir- 
nish  matter  of  disjjute ;  and  learned  men  liave,  in  effect, 
becui  divided  upon  that  point.  All,  however,  who  consider 
the  matter  with  attention  and  impailiality,  will  perceive  the 
strongest  reasons  for  embracing  the  ophiion  of  those  who 
attribute  this  event  to  the  almighty  mteiposition  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  nor  do  the  argimients  ofiiered,  b}'  some, 
to  prove  it  tlie  eliect  of  natural  causes,  or  those  alleged  by 
otners  to  persuade  us  that  it  was  the  result  of  artifice  and 
imposture,  contain  any  thing  that  may  not  be  refuted  with 

the  utmost  facilitv.'' 

■I 

mr  f  Nothing  can  aflbnl  .1  more  evident  proof  uf  Julian':»  ignorance  of  Uic  true  pldle- 
sopliy,  than  his  known  attachment  to  the  study  of  msi^ic,  which  Dr.  Mosheim  has  omk" 
ted  in  hid  enumeration  of  the  defects  and  extravagances  of  this  prince. 

g  Sec  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricii  Jmx  Erang.  toHoHd  exorienSf  \k  124,  wliere  all  the  testimooin 
of  this  remarkable  event  arc  carefully  as;$cmbled  ;  aec  aliio  Moylc's  Postkummu  If'orb, 
p.  101,  &c. 

h  The  truth  of  this  miracle  id  denied  by  the  famous  Basnage,  HUtoire  des  Ju^  torn, 
iv.  p.  1257,  against  whom  Cupcr  has  taken  the  aifirmativc,  aud  defended  it  in  his  Ld' 
tera  published  by  Bayer,  p.  4U0.  A  most  ingenious  discourse  has  been  published  ht^ 
in  defence  of  this  miracle,  by  the  learned  Dr.  Warhurton,  under  the  title  of  Juim;  or 
•4  discourse  eoncemmg  tht  ear(Aq[icafce  mid  fieri;  ervption.  tec.  in  ^whirh  the  objectiDiis  o\ 
-5a?zra£pe  arc  particuhurly  examined  und  Mwtr.d 
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.  Upon  the  death  of  Juhan,  the  sufTrages  of  the  scnny 
united  in  favour  of  Jo\ian,  who,  acconlingly,  y,,^  ,^^  ^^ 
succeeded  him  in  the  imperial  dignity.  After  a  li'r  ^J.'^^i; 
reign  of  seven  months,  Jovian  died  in  the  year  "^  J""»"- 
t  S64,  and  therefore  had  not  time  to  execute  any  thing  of 
r  importance  J  The  emperors  who  succeeded  him,  in  this 
century,  were  Valentinian  I.  Valens,  Gratian,  Valentinian 
jil.  and  Honorius,  who  professed  Christianity,  promoted  its 
^  progress,  and  endeavoured,  though  not  all  Avith  equal  zeal, 
■^to  root  out  entirely  the  Gentile  superstitions.  In  this  they 
Sf  .were  all  surpassed  by  the  last  of  the  emperors  who  reigned 
H  Bi  tlu8  century,  viz.  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  came  to  the 
\^  .empure  in  the  year  379,  and  died  in  the  year  395.  As  long 
^  «  mis  prince  uved,  he  exerted  himself,  in  the  most\Tgor- 
^  ous  and  effectual  mamier,  hi  the  extirpation  of  the  pagan 
L^  superstitions  throughout  all  the  provhices,  and  enacted  se- 
'^,  vere  laws  and  penalties  against  such  as  adhered  to  them. 
p"  His  sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius  pursued  with  zeal,  and 
Jiot  without  success,  the  same  end ;  so  that  toward  the  con- 
jdusion  of  this  century,  the  Gentile  religions  decUned  apace, 
and  had  also  no  prospect  left  of  recovering  their  primitive 
fudiority  and  splendour. 

XVI.  It  is  true,  that,  notwithstanding  all  tliis  zeal  and 
severii^  of  the  Christian  emperors,  there  still  re-  Remoins  of 
mained  in  several  places,  and  especiidly  hi  the  p*e»"**"- 
remoter  provinces,  temples  and  religious  rites  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  pagan  deities.  And  indeed,  when  we 
look  attentively  uito  the  matter,  we  shall  find,  that  the 
execution  of  those  rigorous  laws,  that  were  enacted  against 
the  worshippers  of  the  gods,  was  rather  levelled  at  the  mul- 
titude, than  at  persons  of  eminence  and  distmction.  For 
it  appears,  that,  both  during  the  reign,  and  after  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  many  of  the  most  honourable  and  important 
posts  were  filled  by  persons,  whose  aversion  to  Christiani- 
ty, and  whose  attachment  to  paganism,  were  sufticientl}' 
Imown.  The  example  of  Libaiiius  alone  is  an  evident 
proof  of  this  ;  since,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  and  open 
enmity  to  the  Christians,  he  was  raised  by  Theodosius  him- 
self to  the  high  dignity  of  prefect,  or  chief  of  the  Pretorian 
guards.   It  is  extremely  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  ex^ 

i  See  Bletterie,  Vie  dt  Jomen,  vol.  ii.  published  at  Paris  in  1748,  in  which  the  Lye  tf 
JuUan^  by  the  same  author,  in  idrthcr  illustrated,  and  ^ome  production*  of  that  emperor 
translBte^  in^o  French 
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cutioii  of  the  severe  laws  enacted  ii<rainst  the  pagans,  there 
was  an  exception  made  in  favour  of  philosopners,  rhetori- 
cians, and  niilitarj^  leaders,  on  account  of  the  important 
services  which  they  were  supposed  to  render  to  the  state, 
and  that  they  of  consequence  enjoyed  more  liberty  in  ns 
ligious  matters,  than  the  hiferior  orders  of  men.         ^ 

XVII.  This  peculiar  regard  shown  to  the  philosophen 
Th.rffarti  ^^^  rlietoricians  will,  no  doubt,  appear  surprisiif 

I*il!lJ*!lKiitII  when  it  is  considered,  that  all  the  force  of  thar 
chrirtunity.  geni^is^  jinfl  all  the  resources  of  their  art  were  ett* 

ployed  against  Christianity ;  and  that  those  very  sages, 
whose  scnools  were  reputed  of  such  utility  to  the  stele, 
were  the  verj*^  persons  who  o[)posed  the  progress  of  tbe 
truth  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and  contention  of  mind. 
HierocleSjthe  great  ornament  of  the  Platonic  school,  wrote^ 
in  the  beginninj^  of  this  century,  two  books  against  the 
Christians,  in  which  he  went  so  far  as  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  Apollonius  Tyanseus.  Thil 
presumption  was  chastised  witli  great  spirit  by  Eusebiui, 
m  a  particular  treatise  written  expresslv  in  answer  to 
Hierocles.  Lactantius  lakes  notice  of  anotlier  philosopher, 
w^ho  composed  thret)  books  to  detect  the  pretended  errors 
of  the  Christians,^  but  does  not  mention  tiis  name.  After 
the  time  of  (/onstantine  the  Great,  beside  the  long  and  bh 
borious  work  which  Julian  wrote  against  the  followers  of 
Christ,  Himerius'  and  Libanius,  in  their  pubhc  hai^angues, 
and  Eunapius,  in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  exhausted 
all  their  rage  and  bitterness  m  their  eftbrts  to  defame  the 
Christian  religion  ;  while  tlie  calumnies,  that  abounded  in 
the  discourses  of  the  one,  and  the  writings  of  the  other, 
passed  unpunished. 

XVIII,  The  prejudice  which  the  Christian  cause  received, 
Thepreju-  ^^  this  ceiiturv,  from  the  stratagems  of  these  pin-  ] 

JhTcKJn  losophers  and  rhetoricians,  who  were  elated  wiA 
STfi^he'"  a  presumptuous  notion  of  their  knowledge,  and 
irfiiiuiupiien.  prepossessed  with  a  bitter  aversion  to  the  gospel, 
w^as  certainly  ver}-  considerable.  Many  examples  ccmcur 
to  prove  this ;  and  particidarly  that  of  Julian,  who  was  se- 
duced by  the  artifices  of  these  corrupt  sophists.  The  effects 
of  their  disputes  and  declamations  were  not,  indeed,  the 
game  upon  all ;  some,  who  assumed  the  api)earance  of  sw- 

k  JnstUut.  Dinn.  lib.  v.  cad.  ii.  p.  535. 

1  See  Photius  BikUoth.  C«d«  e^\»Avr.  v*  "^^^ 
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perior  wisdom,  and  who,  either  from  moderation  or  in- 
difference, professed  to  pursue  a  middle  way  in  these  reli- 
gious controversies,  composed  matters  in  the  following 
manner ;  they  gave  so  far  their  ear  to  the  interpretations 
and  discourses  of  the  rhetoricians,  as  to  form  to  themselves 
a  middle  kind  of  religion,  between  the  ancient  tlieology 
and  the  new  doctrine  that  was  now  propagated  in  the  em- 
pire; and  they  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  same  truths 
which  Christ  taught,  had  been  for  a  long  time  concealed, 
by  the  priests  of  the  gods,  under  the  veil  of  ceremonies, 
fables,  and  allegorical  represenations."*  Of  this  number 
were  Ammianus  Marceluims,  a  man  of  singular  merit; 
Themistius,  an  orator  highly  distinguished  by  his  uncom- 
mon eloquence  and  the  eminence  of  his  station ;  Chalcidi- 
1I8»  a  philosopher,  and  others,  who  were  all  of  opinion,  thai 
the  two  religions,  when  properly  interpreted  and  imder- 
rtood,  agreed  perfectly  well  m  the  main  points ;  and  that 
iberefore,  neitner  the  religion  of  Christ,  nor  that  of  the 
godsy  were  to  be  treated  witli  contempt. 

zix.  The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  Constantine  and 
Uft  auGcessors  exerted  themselves  ui  the  cause  of  pnicmirf 
Christianity,  and  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  ^»"^*»*^"*v- 
chureh,  prevent  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  barbarous 
and  uncivilized  nations,  which  received  the  gospel."  It 
q^iears  highly  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that 
ooth  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  were  enlighten- 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  not  long  after  the  first 


t7  n  This  notion,  absurd  as  it  is,  has  been  revived,  in  th-.'  most  extravagant  manner, 
■I  a  work  published  at  Harderwyk  in  Giieldcrland,  in  the  }car  1757,  by  Mr.  Strucbt- 
SMfH^  profeuorof  eloquence  and  languages  in  that  univir^fity.  In  thb  work,  which 
bean  the  title  of  the  Stfmbolieal  JlercidcSf  the  learned  and  wrong-headed  author  main- 
taiM,aa  be  had  also  done  in  a  preceding  work,  entitli  d,  •In  Explication  of  the  Pagan  The- 
itn  tlMt  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  emblematically  represented  in  the 
Winieo  mytholog)' ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  inventors  of  that  mythology  knew 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  to  descend  upon  earth ;  believed  in  Christ  as  the  only  fountain 
tfaahation;  were  persuaded  of  his  future  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection;  and 
had  aequircd  oil  thU  knowledge  and  faith  by  the  p<.rusal  of  a  Bible  much  older  than 
either  Moses  or  Abraham,  &c.  The  pagan  doctors,  thus  instructed,  according  to  Mr. 
Stmchtmeyer,  in  the  mysteries  of  cfhriHtianity,  taught  these  truths  under  the  veil  of 
emUraUg  l|(pM,  and  Jij^res.  Jupiter,  rcprcsrnted  the  true  God;  Juno,  who  was  obsti- 
nate ud  ungovernable,  was  the  rmblcm  of  the  atuiient  Israel ;  the  chaste  Diana,  was  a 
type  of  the  Christian  church;  Hercules  was  the  figure,  or  forerunner  of  Christ ;  Amphi- 
tiyoD,  was  Joseph  ;  the  two  serpenitt  that  Hercules  kUIcd  in  his  cradle,  were  the  Phari- 
■eci  and  Sadducecs,  &c.  Such  are  the  principal  lines  of  Mr.  Struchtmeyer's  system, 
which  shows  the  sad  havoe  that  a  warm  imagipution,  undirected  by  a  just  and  solid 
judpiienty  makes  in  religion.  It  is,  however,  honourable  perhaps  to  the  present  ago» 
thataaystem,  from  which  Ammianus  Marceliinus  and  other  philosophers  of  old  derived 
applause,  will  be  gencially  looked  upon,  at  present,  as  entitling  its  restorer  to  a  place  in 
Bedbm. 

n  Gaudentii  vita  PhUastrii,  §  3.     Philutriiu,  De  harrs.  PtikJ.  p.  5,  e^\..\^f«AV^K^ 
urates.  Hist.  Ecelet,  m,  L  cap,  xix,  Gcorsrhin  Cedrenus*  Chronogroph.  v^'^-.^^^^^*^^'^- 
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rise  of  Christianity.  Tlic  Armenian  church  was  not,, 
however,  completely  formed  and  established  before  thii. 
centurj* ;  in  the  commencement  of  which  Gregory,  the  soji 
of  Anax,  who  is  commonly  called  the  efili^htener^  from  U| 
having  dispelled  the  darkness  of  theArmeman  superstitioiML 
converted  to  Christianity  Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  ao4. 
all  the  nobles  of  his  court.  In  consequence  of  this,  GreffOr' 
ry  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Armenians,  b}'  Leontm 
bishop  of  Cappadocia,  and  his  ministr}'  was  crowned  \dti^ 
such  success,  that  the  whole  province  was  soon  converta^. 
to  the  Christian  faith.**  .ji 

XX.  Toward  the  middle  of  this  century,  a  certain  person^ 
named  Frmnentius,  came  from  Eg}i)t  to  Ahasany 
Abh!!^£'^r  or  Ethiopia,  whose  inhabitants  denved  the  naiatf- 
Ethiopians  of  Axumitae  from  Axuma,  the  capital  city  of  thiii 
countr}\  He  made  known  amoug  this  people  the  gospel 
of  Clurist,  and  admmistered  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ^ 
their  king,  and  to  several  persons  of  the  first  distinction  ^ 
his  coKxri.  As  Frumentius  was  returning  from  hence  ate 
Egypt,  he  received  consecration  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Axumitae,  or  Ethiopians,  from  Athanasius.  ^ind  this  is  thp 
reason  why  the  Etiiiopian  church  has,  even  to  our  timeii 
'  been  considered  as  the  daughter  of  the  Alexandrian,  fim 
which  it  also  receives  its  bLshop.** 

The  light  of  the  gospel  was  introduced  mto  Iberia*  % 
And  Geor-  proviuce  of  Asia,  now  called  Georgia,  m  the  fot 
gians.  lowing  manner ;  a  certaui  woman  was  carried 
into  that  country  as  a  captive,  during  the  reign  of  Constant 
tuic  the  Great,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  her  miracles,  and 
the  remarkable  sanctity  of  her  life  and  maimers,  she  made  , 
such  an  impression  upon  the  khig  and  queen,  that  thef 
abandoned  their  false  gods,  embraced  the  laith  of  the  gos* 
pel,  and  sent  to  Constanthiople  for  proper  persons  to  cive 
them  and  their  people  a  more  satisfactory  and  comjniete 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.** 


o  JWroKo  dt  rtbut  Armenict  in  Franc  Comdefisii  Jiuctario  Bihlioth.  Patntm  Grmt». 
torn.  ii.  p.  287.    Mich.  Lequico,  Oricns  CAmficmiu,  tuai.  i.  p.  419,  1356.    Jo.  Jotefa.    j 
Schroderi  Ttustmr.  Ugiut  Jinnenktf  p.  149.  i 

p  Athanasius,  Apdog,  ad  Conxianilum^  torn.  i.  opp.  part  ii.  p.  315,  edit.  Benedict  So* 
crates  et  Sozomeu.    HUt,  Eecles.  book  i.  ch.  xu.  of  the  former,  book  ii.  ch.  zziv.  of  Ike 

Comment,  mi  Ifiif. 
Justus  FontaoiBV, 

P  '"'    . 
q  Rufinus,  Hist,  Eecles.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.     So^omen,  Hut.  Ecclts.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ▼.  Leqnieiii 

On'ens  Chris,  torn.  i.  p.  13^3- 


craies  ei  Dozomeu.     niti.  Xtcciex.  dook  i.  en.  xu.  oi  mv  lormer,  D€k; 
latter.     Theodorct.  Hist.  Ecclrs.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  54.    Ludolf. 
JEtldopie.^.  281.     Ilier.  Luho,  y'vifage  <F  Abyssinie,  torn.  ii.  p.  13. 
Hist.  UUer.  AquUeia,  p.  174. 
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.  A  considerable  part  of  the  Goths,  who  had  inhabit^ 
irace,  Moesia,  and  Dacia,  had  received  the 
ledge  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Chris-  "  ^°"*'' 
r  before  this  century ;  and  Theophilus,  their  bishop, 
resent  at  the  council  of  Nice.  Constantine  the  Great, 
baying  vanquished  them  and  the  Sarmatians,  enga- 
reat  numbers  of  them  to  become  Christians/  But  still 
B  body  continued  hi  their  attachment  to  their  ancient 
stition,  until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valens.  This 
5  permitted  them  indeed,  to  pass  the  Danube,  and  to 
it  Dacia,  Moesia,  and  Thrace ;  but  it  was  on  condition, 
hey  should  live  in  sul)jection  to  the  Roman  laws,  and 
ace  the  profession  of  Christianity,*  which  condition 
iccepted  by  their  king  Fritigem.  The  celebrated 
lus,  bishop  of  those  Goths,  who  dwelt  in  Mcesia, 
in  this  century,  and  distinguished  himself  much  bj* 
enius  and  piety.  Among  other  eminent  services 
i  he  rendered  to  his  country,  he  invented  a  set  of 
s  for  their  pecuHar  use,  and  translated  the  Scriptures 
lie  Gothic  language.* 

I.  There  remained  still,  in  the  European  provinces, 
jredible  niunber  of  persons  who  adhered  to  Amonrun? 
orship  of  the  gods ;  and  though  the  Christian  ^'"*** 
ps  continued  their  pious  efforts  to  gain  them  over  to 
)spel,  yet  the  success  was,  by  no  means,  proportion- 
o  their  diligence  and  zeal,  and  the  work  of  conversion 
on  but  slowly.  In  Gaul,  the  great  and  venerable 
n,  bishop  of  Tours,  set  about  this  important  work 
olerable  success.  For,  in  his  various  voyages  among 
auls,  he  converted  many,  every  where,  by  the  energ%^ 

discourses,  and  by  the  power  of  liis  miracles,  if  we 
rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Sulpitius  Severus  in  this 
:r.    He  destroyed  also  the  temples  of  the  gods,  pulled 

their  statues,"  and  on  all  these  accounts  merited  the 
and  honourable  title  of  Apostle  of  the  Gauls. 

rat.  Hist.  Ecclen.  lib.  i.  cap.  x\  iii. 

rat.  Hist,  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxiii.      Lequicn,   Oriins   Chris,  torn.  i.  p.  12<10. 

mzeliufl,  Prcef.  ad  Quatuor  Erungelia  Gothica,  qu(t  Ulphiloe  tribuntur,  cap.  r. 

published  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1750,  in  4to. 

Jac.  Majicovii  Jlistaria  Germnnorunij  torn.  i.  p.  317,  torn.  ii.  not,  p.  49.    *7cta 

riii^  torn.  iii.  p.  619.     Benzol iu.M,  loc,  cUat.  cap.  vUi.  p.  xxz. 

Sulpit.  Severus,  Dial.  i.  De  Vita  Jtfardm,  cap.  xiii.  p.  20,  cap.  xv.  p.  22,  cab. 
83.     Dinl.  ii,  p.  106.  edit.  Hicr.  aPrato,  Verona.  1711. 
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XX III.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the  victories  of  Con 
stantine  the  Great,  the  fear  of  punishment,  doi 

The  cause*    ^,  «.  o      i  •  a1  •  •    i^a 

•r>ljni,.ny  thc  clesu'c  of  pieasmg  this  mighty  conqueror,  aao 
*"^^''  his  imperial  successors,  Avere  the  weighty  argo* 
ments  that  moved  whole  nations,  as  well  as  particular  per- 
sons, to  embrace  Christianity.  None,  however,  that  nun 
any  acouaintance  with  the  transactions  of  this  period  rf 
time,  wUl  attribute  the  whole  progress  of  Christianity  to 
th<)se  causes.  For  it  is  undeniaoly  manifest,  that  the  inde- 
fatigable zeal  of  the  bishops,  and  other  pious  men,  Ae 
innocence  and  sanctity  which  shone  forth  with  such  lusbe 
in  the  lives  of  many  Christians,  the  translations  that  were 
published  of  the  sacred  writuigs,  and  the  intrinsic  beantf 
and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion,  made  as  strav 
and  deep  impressions  upon  some,  as  worldly  views  an 
selfish  considerations  did  upon  others. 

As  to  the  miracles  attributed  to  Antony,  Paul  the  henniL 
and  Martin,  I  give  them  up  without  the  least  difficulty,  um 
join  with  those  who  treat  these  pretended  prodigies  irin 
the  contempt  they  deserve."^  I  am  also  willing  to  gnoti 
that  many  events  have  been  rashly  esteemed  miracidooi^ 
which  were  the  result  of  the  ordinaiy  laws  of  nature;  aod 
also  that  several  pious  frauds  have  been  unprudently  made 
use  of,  to  give  new  degrees  of  weight  and  dignity  to  Ae 
Christian  cause.  But  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  bssoA 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who  maintain,  that,  in  this  centurf, 
miracles  had  entirely  ceased ;  and  that  at  tliis  period,  tne 
Christian  church  was  not  favoured  with  any  extraordmaij 
or  supernatural  mark  of  a  divine  power  engaged  in  n 
cause.^ 

xxiv.  The  Christians  who  lived  under  the  Romangoven- 
ivrwuiioni  ment  was  not  afflicted  with  any  severe  calamitiei 
' '  rcT^ia.     fp^jyj  ^Y^^  jj^g  ^f  Constantine  tlie  Great,  except 

those  which  they  suffered  during  the  troubles  and  commo- 
tions raised  by  Licinius,  and  under  the  transitory  reign  of 
Julian.  Their  tranquillity  however  was,  at  different  times, 
disturbed  in  several  places.  Among  others,  Athanaiic, 
king  of  the  Goths,  persecuted,  for  some  time,  with  bitte^ 

w  Hicr.  a  Prato,  in  his  preface  to  Sulpitins  Severus,  p.  13,  disputes  warmly  in&TOff 
jf  the  mirarli.tt  of  Martin,  and  alio  of  Cke  other  prodigies  of  this  century. 

X  bee  KuAcbiun*s  book  against  Hierodeay  ch.  iv.p.  431,  edit.  Olearii ;  as  also  Hnr. 

Dodwell,  J)isa.  ii.  in  Jrenaum,  §  55»  p.  195.    Qj'  See  Dr.  Middlcton's  Free  InqmryuO* 

*hfMinad<nu  Poiotrs,  which  are  gaid  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church,  ke,  in 

vhich  a  very  different  opinion  is  maintaiiwd.    S«o^  ho^ever^  on  the  other  fide,  tk" 

t/»-iv.T"»  of  Chur'.'h  an<\  nof\weU  toMWiVitowV  ln<ni6TM. 
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ness,  that  part  of  the  Gothic  nation  which  had  cmbi*aced 
Christiamty/  In  the  remoter  provinces,  the  pagans  often 
defended  their  ancient  superstitions  by  the  force  of  arms, 
and  massacred  the  Christians,  who,  in  the  propagation  of 
their  religion,  were  not  always  sufficiently  attentive,  either 
to  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  tlie  dictates  of  humanity/  The 
Christians  who  lived  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
empire,  had  a  harder  fate.  Sapor  II.  kin^  of  Persia, 
rented  his  rage  against  those  ot  his  dominions  in  three 
Areadful  persecutions.  The  first  of  these  happened  in  the 
I8di  year  of  the  reign  of  that  prince ;  the  second,  in  the 
roth,  and  the  third,  in  the  31st  year  of  the  same  reign.  This 
last  was  the  most  cruel  and  destructive  of  the  three ;  it 
sarried  off  an  incredible  number  of  Christians,  and  con- 
Aiued  during  the  space  of  forty  years,  having  commenced 
in  the  year  330,  ana  ceased  only  in  370.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  religion  of  the  Christians,  but  the  ill  grounded 
smpidon  of  their  treasonable  designs  against  the  state,  that 
drew  upon  them  this  terrible  calamity.  For  the  magi  and 
ffie  Jews  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch,  that  all  the  Chris- 
tians  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
ind'that  Symeon,  archbishop  of  Seleuciaand  Ctesiphon, 
lent  to  Constantinople  intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in 
Persia.'' 

y  8m  neodor.  Riiinarti  *4cta  martyr,  slncera,  and  there  •Ida  S.  Saba,  p.  598. 
I  See  Ambrosius,  De  OfficiU,  lib.  i.  cap.  zlii.  §  17. 

aSeeSozomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  rap.  i.  xiii.     There  is  a  particular  and  express 
it  of  this  pemccution  in  the  Bibliothec.  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  6, 


pemccution  m  the  Biblfothec.  Onenlal.  Clement,  rattcan.  torn.  i.  p 
11^  181,  torn.  iii.  p.  52,  with  which  it  will  be  proper  to  compare  the  preface  of  the  learned 
Aneman,  to  hin  Ada  in*irtyrum  oriental.  :t  occidental,  published  in  two  volumes,  in  folio, 
ttKooie,  in  the  year  17'IS  ;  as  tiiis  author  ha.«  published  the  Perrian  Martyrology,  in  Sy- 
riK,  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  rnricbed  this  valuable  work  with  many  excellent  ob 
■mtions. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WHICH  CONTAINS  THE  HISTORY  OF  LEARNING  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  Philology,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  history,  were  tlK 
The  Slate  of  branclies  of  science  particularly  cultivated  at  this 

learuMig.  tiflic,  by  those,  amon^  the  Greeks  and  LatiDS» 
who  were  desirous  to  make  a  hgure  in  the  learned  world 
But  though  several  persons  of  both  nations  acquired  a  ce^ 
tain  degree  of  reputation  by  their  literary  pursuits,  yet 
they  came  all  far  snort  of  the  summit  of  fame.  The  liest 
poets  of  this  period,  such  as  Ausonius,  appear  insipid,  harsh, 
and  inelegant,  when  compared  with  the  sublime  bards  d 
the  Augustan  age.  The  rhetoricians,  departing  now  fircm 
the  noble  simphcity  and  majesty  of  the  ancients,  instructed 
the  youth  in  the  iallacious  art  of  pompous  declamation; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  histoncal  writers  were  moie 
set  upon  embellishing  their  narrations  with  vain  and  tawdry 
ornaments,  than  upon  rendering  them  interesting  by  their 
order,  perspicuity,  and  truth. 

II.  iVlmost  all  the  philosophers  of  this  age  were  of  that 

sect  which  Ave  have  already  distinguished  by  the 
..ftii.  ..laTonic  title  of  modem  platonics.  It  is  not  therefore  sur* 
p ,  uwp  y.    pj^gjj^g^  ^j^jj^j  ^^^  ^jj J  ^jj^  principles  of  platonism  iB 

all  the  writings  of  the  Christians.  The  number,  however, 
of  these  pliilosophers  was  not  so  considerable  in  the  west 
as  in  the  eastern  countries.  Jamblichus  of  Chalcis  ex- 
plained, in  Syria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  or  rather  pro- 
pagated his  own  particular  opinions  under  that  respectable 
name.  He  was  an  obscure  and  credulous  man,  and  hjs 
turn  of  mind  was  highly  superstitious  and  chimerical,  as 
his  writings  abundantly  testify.'*     His  successors  were^ 

iCr  b  Dr.  Mosheim  speaks  here  of  only  one  Jamblichus,  though  there  were  three 
persons  who  bore  that  name.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the  author 
of  those  works  that  have  reached  our  times  under  the  name  of  Jamblichus  ;  but  whoever 
it  was,  he  does  not  certainly  deserve  so  mean  a  character  as  our  learned  historian  here 
Sives  him. 
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iBdesius,  Maximus,  and  others,  whose  follies  and  puerili- 
ties are  exposed,  at  length,  b^  Eunapius.  Hypatia,  a 
Eeonale  philosopher  of  distinguished  merit  and  learning, 
Isidorus,  Olynipiodonis,  Synesius,  afterward  a  semi-chris- 
tian,  with  otners  of  inferior  reputation,  were  the  principal 
persons  concerned  in  propagating  this  new  modification  of 
platonism. 

III.  As  the  emperor  Julian  was  passionately  attached  (o 
this  sect,  which  liis  writings  ahuuclantly  prove,  he 
employed  every  method  to  increase  its  authority 

and  lustre,  and  for  that  purpose,  engaged  in  its  cause 
several  men  of  learning  and  genius,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  exalting  its  merit  and  excellence/  But  after  his 
death,  a  dreadtul  stoim  of  persecution  arose,  under  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  agahist  the  platonists;  many  of 
whom,  being  accused  of  magical  practices,  and  other  nein- 
ous  crimes,  were  capitally  convicted.  During  these  com- 
motions, Maximus,  the  master  and  favourite  of  Julian,  by 
whose  persuasions  this  emperor  had  been  engaged  to  re- 
■omdce  Christianity,  and  to  a))ply  himself  to  the  study  of 
mgic,  was  put  to  ueatli  with  several  others."*  It  is  proba- 
ble indeed,  that  the  friendship  and  intimacy  that  had  sub- 
uted  between  the  apostate  emperor  and  these  pretended 

S*s  were  greater  crimes,  in  the  eye  of  Valentmian,  than 
er  their  philosophical  system  or  their  magic  arts.  And 
hence  it  happened,  that  such  of  the  sect  as  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  court,  were  not  involved  m  tlie  dangers  or 
calamities  of  this  persecution. 

IV.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  Chris- 
tians applied  themselves  with  more  zeal  and  dili-  Th«>st«te 
gence  to  the  study  of  pliilosophy  and  of  the  Uberal  Ji^nTJSf 
arts,  than  they  had  formerly  done.     The  emperors  c**^'"^** 
encouraged  this  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  left  no  means 
unemployed  to  excite  and  maintain  a  spirit  of  literary  emu- 
lation among  the  professors  of  Christianity.     For  this  pur- 
pose, schools  were  established  in  many  cities.     Libraries 
were  also  erected,  and  men  of  learning  and  genius  were 
nobly  recompensed  by  the  honours  and  advantages  that 

c  See  the  learned  Baron  EzckicI  Spanheim'*  Preface  to  the  teorks  of  Julian ;  and  that 
alM»  which  he  has  prefixed  to  bin  French  trannlation  of  Julian's  Casars,  p.  Ill*  and  his 
annotations  to  the  latter,  p.  234  ;  ser  also  Bletterie,  Vie  de  VEmpertwr  Jutin^  lih.  i.  p.  26. 

d  Ammian.  Marcellin.  Historiarum,  lib.  xxiz.  cap.  i.  p.  556,  edit  Valesil.  Bletterie, 
Vie  it  Jvlien,  p.  .^0—155,  159,  and  Vie  dejovien^  torn.  i.  p.  194. 
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Were  attached  to  the  culture  of  the  sciences  and  arts/  AH  ; 
this  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  successM  execution  . 
of  the  scheme  that  was  laid  for  abrogating,  by  degrees,  the" 
worship  of  the  gods.  For  the  ancient  religion  was  maiiH . 
tained,  and  its  credit  supported,  by  the  erudition  and  taienls  i 
which  distinguished  in  so  many  places  the  sages  of  pagaii->  J 
ism.  And  there  was  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  ' 
trtrth  might  suffer,  if  the  Christian  youth,  for  want  of  proper  > 
masters  and  instructers  of  their  own  religion,  should  have :  ' 
recourse,  for  their  education,  to  the  schools  of  the  page]i:> 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians.  i  < 

V.  From  what  has  been  here  said  concerning  the  statQ '' 
„    ....      of  leaniinfi"  amons  the  Christians,  we  would  nob-'' 

Many  illile-      ,  o  ~0  /  •  l_    -i 

nit«  chrb.    have  any  conclude,  that  an  acquauitance  with  theKl 
sciences  was  become  universal  m  the  church  of 
Christ^     For  as  yet  there  was  no  law  enacted,  which  exdn-r' 
ded  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  from  ecclesiastical  prefer^- 
ments  ana  offices ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  pait^ 
both  of  the  bishops  and  presbyters,  were  men  entirely  det*' 
titute  of  all  learning  and  education.     Beside,  that  savage* 
and  iUiterate  paity,  who  looked  upon  all  sorts  of  eruditiait; 
particularly  that  of  a  philosophical  kind,  as  pernicious  and.  - 
even  destructive  to  true  piety  and  religion,  mcreased  both:  : 
in  number  and  authority.    The  ascetics,  monks,  and  hep<- 
mits,  augmented  the  strength  of  this  barbarous  faction ;  and 
not  only  the  women,  but  also  all  who  took  solemn  looks^ 
sordid  garments,  and  a  love  of  soUtude  for  real  piety,  and  in 
this  number  we  comprehend  the  generaUty  of  mankind,  >. 
were  vehemently  prepossessed  in  their  favour. 


CHAPTER  II. 

•:  ONCERNING  THE  (!iOV£RNM£NT  OF  THE  CHURCH,  AND  THE  CHRISTUN 

DOCTORS,  DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

I.  Co>"STANTiNE  the  Great  made  no  essential  alterations 
fhe  form  of  i"  thc  form  of  ffovemment  that  took  place  in  the 


*"ulirhrri.  Christian  church  before  his  time ;  he  only  corrected 
li-n  church,   jj  jjj  gQjjj^  particulars,  and  gave  it  a  greater  extent 

e  See  Godofrcd,  ad  Codids  Thtodos.  tihdot  de  profusoribut  tt  artiiui  HberdibuM.  Fnne* 
fialduinus  in  Constantino  M,  p.  122.  Hcrm.  Couringu  Ditsert.  de  itndiU  RimutH  Cm* 
ffantinop,  at  thc  end  of  hia  Anliqyxtattt  ^adtmtecc. 
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9  though  he  permitted  the  church  to  remaui  a  body 
do  distinct  from  that  of  the  state,  as  it  had  formerly 
n,  yet  he  assumed  to  himself  the  supreme  power  over 
sacred  body,  and  the  riglu  of  modelling  and  governing 
1  such  a  manner,  as  shouhi  be  most  condiirive  to  the 
lie  good,  lids  light  he  enjoyed  without  an}  opposition, 
lone  of  the  bishops  presuuied  to  call  l.i^  ai.ihority  in 
stion.  The  people  liiei  ofore  coniiiiued,  as  usual,  to 
jse  freely  their  bishops  iuid  their  teachers.  ITie  bishop 
emedthe  church,  and  mai  aged  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
he  city  or  district,  where  he  presided,  in  council  with 
presbyters,  and  witi)  a  due  regard  to  the  suffrages  of 

whole  assembly  of  the  people.  The  provincial 
lopSy  assembled  in  council,  (ieliberated  together  con** 
ling  those  matters  that  related  to  the  interests  of  the 
rches  of  a  whole  provhice,  as  also  ooncenimg  religious 
troversies,  the  forms  and  rites  of  divine  service,  and 
jT  things  of  like  moment.  'Jo  these  lesser  councils 
ch  were  composed  of  the  ecclesiastical  deputies,  of  one 
more  provinces,  were  afterward  added  cecumeniciU 
McilSj  consisting  of  conunissioners  from  all  the  churches 
he  Christian  world,  and  which,  consequently,  repre- 
bed  the  church  universal.  These  were  established  by 
authority  of  the  emperor,  who  assembled  the  first  of 
le  universal  councils  at  Nice.  This  prince  thought  it 
itable,  that  questions  of  superior  importance,  and  such 
intimately  concerned  the  interests  of  Christianity  in 
eral,  should  be  exananed  and  decided  in  assemblies 
;  represented  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  church; 
in  this  it  is  hijjhly  probable,  that  his  judgment  was  di- 
ted  by  that  of  tne  bi^hoj)s.     There  were  viever,  indeed, 

councils  held,  a\  hich  could,  with  strict  propriety,  be 
ed  universal ;  those,  however,  whose  laws  and  decrees 
•e  approved  and  atlmittcd  by  the  universal  church,  or 
greatest  part  of  that  sacred  body,  are  commonly  called 
menical  or  tivneral  councils. 

f.  The  lights  and  priviu  ges  of  the  several  ecclesiastical 
ers  were,  however,  ij;ra(.:iallv  changed  and  di-  chMrwin- 
ished,  fivni  the  time  thai  the  church  b(  gan  to  i::::^:;!"^ 
torn  with  divisions,  and  agitated  with  those  li^rHi^dSl 
ent  dissensions  and  tumults,  to  which  the  elec-  '^ »'•''**"'***• 
s  of  bishops,  the  diversity  of  religious  opinions,  and 
»r  things  ot  a  like  nature,  too  frequently  gave  rise.  In 
e  religious  quarrels,  the  weaker  generally  fled  to  the 
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court  for  protection  and  succour ;  and  thereby  furnished 
the  emperors  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  limits 
to  the  power  of  the  bishops,  of  mfringing  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  of  modifying,  in  various  wavs,  the  ancient 
customs  according  to  their  pleasure.  Andt  indeed,  even 
the  bishops  themselves,  whose  opulence  and  authority  were 
considerably  hicreased  since  tne  reign  of  Constantiney 
began  to  introduce,  gradually,  innovations  into  the  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  disciplme,  and  to  change  the  ancient  goven- 
ment  of  the  chm*cn.  Their  first  step  was  an  entire  exdn- 
sion  of  the  people  from  all  part  in  the  administration  of  ee* 
clesiastical  affairs ;  and  afterward,  they,  by  degrees,  divested 
even  the  presbyters  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  thdr 
primitive  authority,  that  thev  might  have  no  importunite 
protestors  to  control  their  ambition,  or  oppose  their  proceed* 
mgs ;  and  principally,  that  they  might  either  engross  to 
themselves,  or  distribute  as  thev  thought  proper,  me  pos- 
sessions and  revenues  of  the  cnurch.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  there  remained 
no  more  than  a  mere  shadow  of  the  ancient  government  of 
the  church.  Many  of  the  privileges  which  had  fonned^ 
belonjged  to  the  presb)rters  and  people,  were  usurped  1^ 
tiie  bishops ;  ana  many  of  the  rights,  wliich  had  been  &^  | 
merly  vested  in  the  universal  church,  were  transferred  to  1 
the  emperors,  and  to  subordinate  officers  and  magistrates. 
Ill,  Constantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com- 
Th«ecciMi-  motions,  and  to  fix  his  authority  upon  solid  and  '. 
"^"^.S  stable  foundations,  made  several  changes,  not  < 
SSm^o*^  only  in  the  laws  of  the  empire,  but  also  in  tltt 
**'**•  form  of  the  Roman  government.*    And  as  there 

were  many  important  reasons,  which  induced  him  to  suit 
the  administration  of  the  church  to  these  changes  in  the  civfl 
constitution,  this  necessarily  introduced  among  the  bish(^  | 
new  deffrees  of  eminence  and  rank.  Three  prelates  had| 
before  this,  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  over 
the  rest  of  the  episcopal  order,  viz.  the  bishops  of  Romei 
Antioch,  and  Alexandria;  and  to  these  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople was  added,  when  the  imperial  residence  was 
transferred  to  that  city.  These  four  prelates  answered  to 
the  four  pretorian  prefects  created  by  Constantine ;  and  it 
IS  possible  that,  in  this  very  century,  they  were 
atrurchs.    jigtjnguighed  by  the  Jewish  title  of  patriarchs. 

f  See  Bos.  BkMn  d§  ia  mmarchit  fhmeoisef  torn.  L  p.  64.    Giannone,  iMirtit 
JfopkSf  torn.  i.  p.  94^  15S« 
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sr  these  followed  the  exarchs j  who  had  the  in- 

lon  over  several  provinces,  and  answered  to  the  ap- 

ontment  of  certam  civil  officers  who  bore  the  same  title. 

a  lower  class  were  the  metropoUtans,  who  had  only  the 

'ermeiit  of  .one  province,  under  whom  were 

archbishepsj  whose  inspection  was  confined  to  ^^^^^^ 

"^  in  distncts.    In  this  gradation,  the  bishops 

jht  up  the  rear ;  the  s]3nere  of  their  authority  was  not, 
.all  places,  equally  extensive ;  being  in  some  considerably 
*^,  and  in  others  confined  withm  narrow  limits.  To 
various  ecclesiastical  orders,  we  mi^ht  add  that  of 
chorepiscopif  or  superintendents  of  the  country 
;he8 ;  but  this  order  was,  in  most  places,  suppressed 
the  bishops,  with  a  design  to  extend  tneir  own  authority, 
"  enlai^e  the  sphere  of  their  power  and  jurisdiction.* 
IV.  The  administration  of  the  church  was  divided,  by 
itine  himself,  into  an  external  and  an  inter-  Theadminu. 
inspection.''  The  latter,  which  was  committed  dl^dw^ 
bishops  and  councils,  related  to  religtoiis  can-  miaiSd  ul^- 
;  the  farms  of  divine  worship;  the  "^ 
of  the  priests  ;  the  vices  of  the  ecclesiastical  or^ 
Ty  &c.  The  external  administration  of  the  church  the 
)T  assumed  to  himself.  This  comprehended  all 
things,  that  relate  to  the  outward  state  and  dis- 
}Une  of  the  church ;  it  Hkewise  extended  to  all  con- 
and  debates  that  should  arise  between  the  ministers 
the  church,  superior  as  well  as  inferior,  concerning  their 
fsessionSj  their  reputation,  their  rights  and  privileges^ 
'r  offences  against  the  laws,  and  thmgs  of  a  like  nature; 
no  controversies  that  related  to  matters  purely  reli- 
were  cognizable  by  this  external  inspection.  In  con- 
jnce  of  tnis  artfiil  division  of  the  ecclesiastical  govem- 
Constantine  and  his  successors  called  councils,  pre- 
in  them,  appointed  the  judges  of  religious  controver- 
terminated  the  dWerences  which  arose  between  the 
and  the  people,  fixed  the  limits  of  the  ecclesiastical 
^Rovinces,  took  cognizance  of  the  civil  causes  that  subsisted 
Intween  the  ministers  of  the  church,  and  punished  the 
[Ibimes  committed  against  the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges 

r  nils  appears  from  several  passages  in  the  usefiU  work  of  Lad.  Thomassinus,  entitled, 
muifliMaEcduw vd.  et novm circa benefieia^  torn.  L 
h  Eoaeb.  De  vita  ConstanHni,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  536. 

i  See  Che  imperial  laws  both  in  Justinian's  Code,  and  in  the  Theodoiian  ;  as  also  Go- 
tevd,  etf  Cme,  TlUodof,  torn.  rL  p.  55,  58,  333,  &C. 
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appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  gmng  over  all  causes  purely 
ecclesiastical  to  the  cognizance  ol*  bishops  and  coundh 
But  this  famous  division  of  the  administration  of  the 
church  was  never  explahied  with  perspicuity,  nor  detemt 
ned  with  a  sutticicnt  ciegree  of  siccuracy  and  precision ;  n 
that  both  in  this  and  die  lollowhtg  centuries,  we  find  mm 
transactions  thai  scchi  absolute  ly  inconsistent  with  it.  Wi| 
find  the  emperors,  for  exain|>lo,  frequently  deteriniii]i|| 
matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  that  belonged  to  theii>-- 
iemal  jurisdiction  of  the  church  ;  and,  on  the  other  baad^ 
nothim;  is  more  frequent  than  the  decisions  of  bishops  wk 
councils  concerning  thi^igs  that  relate  merely  to  the  €sv- 
temal  form  and  govcniment  of  the  church. 

V.  In  the  ei>i.?fv'Oj>al  order,  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  die 
TheraDknnd  A^st  ill  raulv,  uimJ  w 'ds  disthigiiishcd  by  a  sort  of 
blSip  ol- ****  pre-eminence  overall  other  prelates.    Frejudka 
Rome.         arishig  froFu  a  great  variety  of  causes,  contributed 
to  establish  this  superioily  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  o^ving  la 
certain  circumstances  of  gmndeur  and  opulence,  by  wniA 
mortals,  for  the  most  part,  from  their  ideas  of  pre-eminenoe 
and  dignity,  and  which  they  genei-ally  confound  with  the 
reasons  of  a  just  and  hgal  authority.      Ihe  bishop  ef 
Rome  surpassed  all  liis  brethren  in  the  magnificence  and 
splendour   >f  the   church   over   which  he  presided;  m 
tne  riches  of  liis  rev^aiues  and  possessions  ;  in  the  nuiB> 
ber  and  variety  of  his  ministers ;  hi  his  credit  with  the 
people  ;  and  m  his  sumptuous  and  splendid  manner  of  fir* 
mg.      'I  hese  daA/hng  n.aiks  of  human  power,  these  aft* 
biguoiM  proofs  of  triic  j^reutness  and  fciicity,  had  suchi 
might}  influence  ui)on  the  ntinds  oi  the  multitude,  that  die 
see  of  Rome  beciune,  in  this  century,  a  most  seducing  ob- 
ject o?    sacerdoial  ainiution.     Hence  it  happened,  thM 
when  ti  new  j)ontifl[  was  to  or  elected  by  the  suflragesof  tfce 
presl)\  ters  and  the  jioople,  the  city  of  Home  was  generally 
agitated  with  dis.sensions,  tuniuhs,  and  cabals,  whose  con- 
sequences were  often  d(3])lorable  and  fatal.   The  intrigues 
and  disturbances  that  ])revailed  in  that  city  in  the  3'ear 368, 
when  upon  the  death  of  Liberius,  another  pontiff  was  to  be 
chosen  in  his  place,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  what  we  have 
now  advanced.     U])on  this  occasion,  one  faction  elected 
Damasus  to  that  high  digiiit} ,  while  the  opposite  par^ 

k  Ammianun  MarrelliniKH  gives  a  striking  description  of  the  luxury  in  which  the  bishops 
■jf  Rome  lived,  IlisU  Hb.  \\s'\u  cap.  V\\.  p.  ^^7. 
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diose  Ui'sicinus,  a  deacon  of  the  vacant  church,  to  succeed 
liberius.  This  double  election  gave  rise  to  a  dangerous 
fichism,  and  to  a  sort  of  civil  war  within  the  city  of  llome, 
which  was  carried  on  with  tlie  utmost  bai'barity  and  fury, 
9nd  produced  the  most  cruel  massacres  and  desolations. 
'this  inhumsoi  contest  ended  in  the  victory  of  Damasus  ; 
but  whether  his  cause  was  more  just  than  that  of  Ursici- 
mis,  is  aquestion  not  so  easy  to  determine.'  Neither  of  the 
tvro  indeed  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of  such  principles^ 
as  constitute  a  good  Christian,  much  less  of  that  exemplar}' 
virtue  that  shomd  distinguish  a  Chiistian  bishop. 

VI.  Notmthstanding  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  sur- 
rounded the  Romfm  see,  it  is  however  certain,  Ti,e  nmui.  of 
that  the  bishops  of  tliat  city  had  not  acquired,  in  '''•'»"'^'^"> 
flds  century,  tnat  pre-eminence  of  power  and  j^irisdiction 
m  the  church  which  they  after%vanl  enjoyed.  In  the  ec- 
clesiastical commonwealth,  tiiey  were  indeed  the  most  emi- 
nent order  of  citizens  ;  but  still  they  were  citizens  as  well 
18  their  brethren,  and  subject  Uke  them  to  the  edicts  and 
laws  of  the  emperors.  All  religious  causes  of  cxtraordinai^ 
rtance  were  examined  and  determined,  either  by 
s  appointed  by  the  emperors,  or  in  councils  assembled 
format  purpose,  wnile  those  of  inferior  moment  were  de- 
cided in  each  district  by  its  respective  bishop.  The  eccle- 
siastical laws  were  enacted  either  by  the  emperor  or  by 
councils.  None  of  the  bishops  acknowledged,  that  they 
derived  their  authority  from  the  permission  and  appoint* 
itent  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  that  they  were  created- 
bishops  by  the  favour  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  the  contra- 
ly,  they  all  inaintaiued,  that  they  were  the  ambassadors 
and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  their  authority  was 
derived  from  above."'  It  must  however  be  observed,  that 
even  in  this  century,  several  of  those  steps  were  laid,  by 
which  the  bishops  of  llome  mounted  afterward  to  the  sum- 
mit of  ecclesiastical  power  and  despotism.  These  steps 
were  partly  laid  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperors,  part- 
ly by  the  clexteritj'  of  the  Roman  prelates  themselves,  and 
partly  by  the  inconsiderate  zeal  and  precipitate  judgment 

1  Amon?  the  other  writers  of  the  pajal  history,  sec  Bower's  JILtonj  of  tin:  Popes,  vol , 

i.  p.  130,181,  IS;: 

m  Thoae  who  dciire  an  ampler  account  of  this  matter,  may  consult  Pctr.  du  Marca, 
Mk  eoneordia  Sacerdotii  et  iinptrtt.  Du  Pin,  Dc  antiqiM  EccUxide  discipl  na ;  and  the  very 
learned  and  judicioiu  work  of  Blondcl,  Ve  la  PrimmU  dans  rEs^h\ . 

voj..  J.  3n 
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of  certain  bishops."*    The  fourth  canon  of  the  council  held 
at  Sardis  in  the  year  347,  is  considered,  by  the  votaries  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  principal  step  to  liis  sovereign- 
ty in  tiie  church ;   but  in   my  opuiion  it  ou^ht  by  no 
means  to  be  looked  upon  in  tliis  point  of  vieiv.    For 
not  to  insist  upon  the  reasons  tliat  prove  (he  authority 
of  this  council  to  be  extremely  dubious,  nor  upon  those 
which  have  induced  some  to  regard  its  laws  as  crossly  cor- 
rupted, and  otliers,  to  consider  them  as  entirely  fictitioitt 
and  spurious,"  it  wUl  be  sufficient  to  observe  the .  imposa- 
bility  of  proving  by  the  canon  in  question,  that  the  bishons 
of  Sardis  were  of  opinion,  that,  in  all  cases,  an  appealmignt 
be  made  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  qualit}'  of  supreme 
judge.'*    But  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  this  was  their 
opinion,  what  would  fouow  ?  surely,  that  pretext  for  asw- 
muig  a  supreme  authority  must  be  very  slender,  whidi 
arises  only  from  tlie  decree  of  one  obscure  counciL 
VII.  Const aiithie  tlie  Great,  by  removing  the  seat  of  the 
empire  to  Byzantium,   and  builinug  the  city  of 
If  uiVbi^oJ  Constantinople,  raised  up,  in  the  bishop  of  tiv 
ipiTTull'  new  metropolis,  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Romait 
creased.       pontifl^  and  a  bulwark,  which  menaced  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  liis  growing  authority.    For,  as  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  render  Constantinople  a  second  Rome,  enrich- 
ed it  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  honours  and  orna- 
ments of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world ;  so  its  bishopi 
measuring  his  own  digmty  and  rank  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  new  city,  and  its  eminence,  as  the  august  residence 

iT/  n  The  iropnultiicc  oi'  Oie  emperor,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  bishopsy  weRM- 
gularly  discovered  in  the  fulIoui!ig  event,  which  favoured  extremely  the  rise  and  tbe 
ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  About  the  year  372,  Valentinian  enacted  a  law,  cir 
powering  the  bishop  of  Home  to  examine  and  judge  other  bishops,  that  religious  dispotn 
might  not  be  decided  by  proKnie  or  secular  ju«lges:.  The  bishops  asusembled  in  council 
nt  Home  in  378,  not  considering  the  fatal  conteqiicnces  that  must  arise  fjpom  this  inpi* 
dent  law,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  church,  declared  their  approtiation  of  it  in  tk 
»trongr<tt  terms,  and  recommended  tl.e  exeeuiion  of  it  in  an  address  to  the  eroperorOf^ 
tian.  Some  tliink  indeed  that  this  law  euipou  cred  the  Roman  bishop  to  judge  oo|f  tbi 
bishops  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  i.  e.  those  of  the  suburhicarian  proviDCtf* 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  power  was  given  only  for  a  time,  and  extended  to  Uw* 
bishops  alone,  who  were  concerned  in  the  present  schism.  This  last  notion  seemip^ 
bable  ;  but  still  this  privilege  was  an  excellent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  sacerdodl 
ambition. 

o  See  Mich.  Geddes,  Diss,  de  canonibus  Sardicensibus,  which  is  to  be  found  in  tfi 
JWscellaneous  Tracts^  tom.  ii.  p.  415. 

W~r  p  The  fourth  canon  of  the  council  of  Sardis,  supposing  it  genuine  and  authentic, 
related  only  to  tho  particular  case  of  a  bit^hop's  being  deposed  by  the  neigbbouriuS 
prelates,  and  demanding  a  permission  to  make  bis  defence.  In  that  case,  this  ctaoa 
prohibited  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  deposed  bishop,  before  that  the  bishop  of 
iloDie  bad  examined  the  cause,  and  pronounced  sentence  thoreupon. 
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le  emperor,  assumed  an  equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the 
op  ofRome,  and  claimed  a  superiority  over  all  the  rest 
\e  episcopal  order.  Nor  did  the  emperors  disapprove  of 
le  hi^  pretensions,  since  they  considered  their  own 
lity  as  connected,  in  a  certain  measure,  with  that  of 
iiuhop  of  their  imperial  city.    Accordingly,  in  a  council 

at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority 
heodosius  the  Great,  the  bishop  of  that  city  was,  during 
Bibsence  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  against  the 
lent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed,  by  the  third  canon  of 

council,  in  the  first  rank  after  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
,  consequently,  above  those  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch. 
tarius  was  the  first  bishop  who  enjoyed  these  new  bo- 
's accumulated  upon  the  see  of  Constantinople.  His 
essor,  the  celebrated  John  Chrysostom,  extended  still 
ler  the  privileges  of  that  see,  and  submitted  to  its  ju- 
ction  all  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus  ;•*  nor  were  the  suc- 
liiig  bishops  of  that  imperial  .city  destitute  of  a  fervent 
to  augment  their  priWleges,  and  to  extend  their  do- 
on. 

his  certain  revolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  govenmient, 
tins  unexpected  promotion  of  the  bishop  of  Byzantium 
higher  rank,  to  the  detriment  of  other  prelates  of  the 
eminence  in  the  church,  were  productive  of  the  most 
greeable  effects.  For  this  promotion  not  only  filled  the 
ops  of  Alexandria  with  the  bitterest  aversion  to  those 
Sonstantinople,  but  also  excited  those  deplorable  coDr 
kms  and  disputes  between  these  latter  and  the  Roman 
iffs,  which  were  carried  on,  for  many  ages,  with  such 
Dus  success,  and  concluded,  at  length,  in  the  entire  se- 
ition  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 
[II.  The  additions  made  by  the  emperors  and  others  to 
wealth,  honours,  and  advantages  .of  the  cler-  Thevin^or 
were  followed  with  a  proportionable  augmen-  •'»«'«»*'Ky- 
in  of  vices  and  luxur}^  particularly  among  those  of 
sacred  order,  who  Hved  m  great  and  opulent  cities ; 
that  many  such  additions  were  made  to  that  order  af- 
the  time  of  Constantine,  is  a  matter  that  admits  of  no 
ute.     The  bishops^  on  the  one  hand,  contended  with 

w  Petr.  de  Marca,  Diss,  de  CwuUmtinop,  Pntriarthahu  instUuiionej  whicli  u  aiifa- 
to  his  book,  De  cmieordia  Saeerdotii  et  ImperiL  Mich.  Lcquien  Oriena,  ChriatianWf 
.  ».  16.  See  also  Jhi  flccaiciit  of  the  gwemmaU  9/ the  Ckri$ti«m  church  fir  the  first 
wind  fMrt,  by  Dr.  Pufcer,  bishop  of  Oxford,  p.  S45 . 
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each  other,  hi  the  most  scandalous  manner,  concembig  the 
extent  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  while,  on  the  other, 
they  trampled  upon  the  rifijhts  of  the  people,  violated  the 
privileges  of  the  inferior  ministers,  and  imitated,  in  their 
conduct  and  m  their  manner  of  H\'ing,  the  arrogance,  vo- 
luptuousness,  and  luxury  of  magistrates  and  princes/  This 
pernicious  examj)le  was  soon  followed  by  the  several  ec- 
clesiastical orders.  The  presbyters,  m  many  places,  assu- 
med an  equality  with  the  bishops  m  point  of  rank  and  au- 
Jthority.  We  find  also  many  complamts  made  at  this  time 
.of  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  the  deacons.  Those  more 
.particularly  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  filled  the 
-first  stations  of  these  orders,  carried  their  pretensions  to  an 
extravagant  length,  and  were  offended  at  the  notion  of  be- 
ing placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their  colleagues. 
-For  this  reason  they  not  only  assumed  the  titles  of  archfrts- 
iyters  and  archdeacons,  but  also  claimed  a  degree  of  au- 
thority and  power  much  superior  to  that  which  was  vested 
in  the  other  members  of  their  respective  orders. 

IX.  Several  writers  of  great  reputation  lived  in  this  ceft- 
Th-nimn,,,  tury,  and  were  shinhig  ornaments  to  the  countries 
firt^kwriierr.  j^  x^\\\c\\  thcy  belougcd.     Amon«;  those  that  flou- 
rished in  Greece  and  in  the  eastern  provmces,  the  follow- 
ing seem  to  deserve  the  first  rank. 

Eusebius  Pamphilus,  bishop  of  C»sarea  in  Palestine,  a 
man  of  inmiense  reading,  j^^^^tly  famous  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  singularly  versed 
in  other  branches  of  literature,  more  especially  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  sacred  enidition.  These  eminent  talents 
and  acquisitions  were,  however,  accompanied  with  errors 
and  defects,  and  he  is  said  to  have  inclmed  toward  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  look  upon  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  as  ditTerent  from  each  other  in  raiik  and  dignity. 
Some  have  represented  this  learned  prelate  as  a  thorougk 
Arian,  but  without  foundation ;  if  by  an  Arian  be  meant 
one  who  embraces  the  doctrines  taught  by  Anus,  presby- 
ter of  Alexandria." 

r  Srr  Su1)>it.  Sever.  Jlhl,  Sacr.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  74,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ^uuii.p.  249,  rap. 
li.  p.  292.  Dialog,  i.  cap.  xxi.  p.  420.  Add  to  this  the  account  giTen  by  Clarkson,  in 
bin  FUxrmirxe  upon  IMurf^Ux,  p.  228,  of  the  comipt  and  proflijpitc  manners  of  the  cleru, 
Qnd  ptinieularly,  of  the  iniboundcd  ambition  of  the  bishops,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
thoir  influence  and  authority. 

s  No  writer  has  accused  Eu.sebiu*  of  Arianism,  with  more  bitteniess  and  emditioD, 
than  Le  Cferc,  in  the  second  of  his  EpiitoUz  EeeUs,  ei  Griffeie,  which  an  ml^iiMd  t^ 
his  Jlrs  Crificii,  And  NataUs  A^cxiit\AeT>  Hixt.  F^des.  Kcit>.T.  ^ttc.V«.  I)te.T:«Vu^  S05. 
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^Veter  of  Alexandria,  who  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  with 
Ae  highest  encomiums.' 

Athanasius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  celebrated  on  ac- 
•coimt  of  his  learned  and  pious  labours,  and  particularly 
&mous  for  his  warm  and  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Arians." 

Basil,  sumamed  the  Great,  bishop  of  Ca^sarea,  who,  in 
foint  of  genius,  controversial  skill,  and  a  rich  aiid  dowing 
eloquence,  was  surpassed  by  verj^  few  m  this  centur}'7 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  has  left  some  catecheti- 
cal duscourses,  which  he  delivered  in  that  city ;  he  has  been 
accused  by  many  of  intimate  connexions  with  the  semi- 


John,  sumamed  Chrysostom,  on  account  of  his  extraor- 
-dinaiy  eloquence,  a  man  of  a  noble  genius,  governed  suc- 
cessively the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople,^  and 
ieft  belund  him  several  monuments  of  his  profound  and 
^extensive  erudition;  as  also  discourses,'  which  he  had 
.preached  with  vast  applause,  and  which  are  yet  extant. 

Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Salamis,  in  the  isle  of  C}7)rus, 
who  wrote  a  book  against  all  the  heresies  that  had  sprung 
up  in  the  church  until  his  time.  This  work  has  httle  or  no 
T^mtation,  as  it  is  full  of  inaccuracies  anvl  errors,  and  dis- 
covers almost  in  everj^  page  the  leWty  and  ignorance  of  its 
author.* 

Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  have. 
obtained  a  very  honourable  place  among  the  celebratedt 
theological  and  polemic  writers  of  this  centiir}',  and  not 

ADf  hmrever,  that  these  Mrritcra  proTo  i?,  thnt  Euscbiu5  maintained,  that  there  was  a 
ccftain  disparity  and  subordination  between  the  persons  of  the  (iouhend.  And  suppose 
tUa  to  hftve  been  his  opinion,  it  will  not  follow  from  thence  that  he  was  an  Arian,  unless 
thatWOTd  be  taken  in  a  very  estcnsive  an«l  improper  sen«e.  Nothin;;  is  more  common 
than  the  abusive  application  of  this  term  to  persons,  who  have  held  opinions  quite  oppo- 
sita  to  those  of  Arius,  though  perhaps  they  may  have  erred  in  other  respects. 

t  fiZft.  EccUh,  lib.  ix.  cap.  vi. 

V  Eusebius  Rcnaudotus,  in  his  History  cf  the  Patriarchs  of  Jnexandria,  p.  83,  ]ias  col- 
•lecled  all  the  accounts  which  the  oriental  writers  give  of  Athana^iu?,  of  whose  works 
the  learned  and  justly  celebrated  bencdictine,  Bernard  Montfaucon,  has  given  a  splendid 
edition  in  three  volumes*  in  folio. 

w  The  works  of  Basil  were  published  at  P.aris,  in  three  volumes  folio,  by  Julian  Gar- 
nier,  a  learned  bencdictine. 

X  The  later  editions  of  the  works  of  tliis  prelate,  arc  those  published  by  Mr.  Milles 
and  hj  Augustus  Touttee,  a  bonedictine  monk. 

7  It  must  not  be  understood  hy  this,  that  Chrysostom  was  bishop  of  both  these 
churcheSf  be  was  preacher  at  Antioch,  a  function  indeed,  whirh  before  him  was  always 
attached  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  afterward  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

a  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  Ls  that  published  hy  Montfaucon,  in 
eleven  volumes  folio. 

a  Hm  works  of  Epiphamoshave  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  pubiisbed,  with  nott&, 
Jvy  the  learned  Pefan.    His  life  written  by  Gcrtas,  appeared  al  VaT»^  m\'nA^  Va  \\&, 
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without  foundation,  as  their  works  sufficiently  testify,^ 
Their  reputation,  incleetl,  would  have  been  yet  mon^ 
confirmecl,  had  they  been  less  attached  to  the  writiiM|| 
of  Origen,'  and  less  hifected  with  the  false  and  vicious  eb^.j 
quence  of  the  sopliists.  i 

Ephraini,  the  Syrian,  who  has  acquired  an  imnKntdJ 
name  by  the  sanctity  of  his  conversation  and  manners,  and] 
by  the  multitude  of  those  excellent  writings  in  whidi  hbr 
has  combated  the  sectaries,  explained  the  sacred  wridngii , 
and  imfolded  the  moral  duties  and  obhgations  of  Christia^^ 

Besides  the  learned  men  now  mentioned,  there  are  sev6» 
ral  others,  of  whose  writings  but  a  small  number  have  sum 
vived  the  ruins  of  time ;  such  as  Pamphilus,  a  martyr,  ud 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius ;  Dioclorus,  bishop  of  Tnv 
sus;  Hosius,  of  Cordova;  Didymus,  of  Alexandria;  £ik 
stathius,  bishop  of  Antioch;  Amuliilochius,  bishop  rf 
Iconium ;  Palladius,  the  writer  of  tne  Lmisatc  Histanff 
Macarius  the  elder  and  the  younger ;  Apollinarius  IIm 
elder ;  and  some  others,  who  are  frequently  mentioned  oi 
account  of  their  erudition,  and  the  remarkable  events  k 
which  they  were  concenied. 

X.  The  Latins  also  were  not  without  writers  of  con8idc^ 
Tiieprmcip»i  sible  uotc,  tlic  principal  of  whom  we  shall  pont 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  acquired  a  name  by  /toefat 
books  concerning  the  Trinity^  which  he  wrote  against  the 
ikriaiis,  and  sevei'al  other  productions.  He  was  a  mannf 
penetration  and  genius ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  hai^ 
for  the  most  part,  rather  copied  in  his  writings  TertulIiaB 
and  Origen,  than  given  us  Uie  fruits  of  his  own  study  and 
invention/ 

b  There  are  some  good  editions  of  these  two  writers,  which  we  owe  to  the  care  anl 
indu:.tr}  ol'  two  learned  French  editor:*  or  the  last  century.  O'  Viz.  the  abbot  Bilk, 
who  published  the  work.-  ofGregorv  N&ziaiiZ':n  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  ttl 
year  160:*,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  learned  notes;  and  father  Frontum  du  Dtt, 
who  published  those  of  Gngor}  of  Nyssa,  in  i6U5. 

O"  c  The  charge  of  Origenism  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the  ancient  writtli 
only  against  Gregory  of  Nyssa. 

d  There  is  a  large  and  arrumte  on-ount  of  .this  excellent  writer  in  the  BibHUL  (M* 
enid,  Vaticana  of  Joseph  Simon  Asseman,  torn.  i.  p.  24.  Several  works  of  EphiaiB 
have  been  published  in  (treek  at  Oxford,  of  which  lierard  Vossius  has  given  ft  Litti 
edition.  An  edition  in  Syriac,  of  the  same  works,  was  published  at  Rome  not  loa| 
ago,  by  Steph.  Euod.  A.-5eman. 

(L  e  This  is  the  history  of  the  soUtarieSf  or  hermUt^  which  derived  the  name  of  It* 
tioc  histoiy  from  LausuH,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  at  whose  request  it  was  compoeeii 
and  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  by  Palladius. 

t  There  is  a  very  accurate  and  ample  account  of  Hilaiy,  in  the  Hittobrt  lAUeniin  All 
Drmue^  torn,  i  Sieclo  iv.  p.  I'd9— 193.    ItkftbH^  cAaJdiaaii«ku««C  Ua  votkaii  te 
paUifhed  ^  the  French  benediclinet. 
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Lactantius,^  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Latin  writers  in 
ids  centiuy,  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  pagan  supersti- 
lons  in  his  Divme  Institutions,  which  are  written  with  un« 
Mmimon  purity  and  elegance.  He  wrote  also  upon  other 
subjects ;  but  was  rnucn  more  successful  in  reiuting  die 
errors  of  others,  than  careful  in  observing  and  correcting 
Im  own.^ 

Ambrose,  prefect,  and  aftehvard  bishop  of  Milan,  was 
not  destitute  of  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  both  of  genius 
and  style ;  his  sentiments  of  things  were,  by  no  means, 
dbnird ;  but  he  did  not  escape  the  prevailing  defect  of  that 
ige,  a  want  of  solidity,  accuracy,  and  order.' 

Jerome,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  rendered,  by  his  learned 
iiid  sealous  labours,  such  eminent  services  to  the  Christian 
wise,  as  will  hand  down  his  name  with  honour  to  the  latest 
posterihr.  But  this  superior  and  illustrious  merit  was  ac^ 
eonipamed,  and  in  some  measure  obscured,  by  very  great 
defects.  His  complexion  was  excessively  warm  and 
chderic ;  his  bitterness  against  those  who  differed  from 
kni,  extremely  keen ;  and  his  thirst  of  glor j  insatiable. 
He  was  so  prone  to  censure,  that  sevei'al  persons,  whose 
Sros  were  not  only  irreproachably,  but  even  exemplary,  be- 
came the  objects  of  ids  uiijk n  accusations.  AU  this,  joined 
to  Ids  superstitious  turn  ot  mind,  and  tlie  eiithusiaf<tic  enco- 
QIIIIII8  which  he  lavished  upon  a  false  and  degenerate  sort 
of  pie^  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  sunk  his  reputation 
gPtttfy,  and  tliat  even  in  tiie  esteem  of  the  candid  and  the 
VIK.  His  writings  are  voluminous,  but  not  all  equally 
idqited  to  instruct  and  edif3\  His  interpretations  of  the 
kdy  Scriptures,  and  liis  epistles^  are  those  of  his  produc- 
tions which  seem  the  most  proper  to  be  read  with  profit.** 
The  fame  of  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa,  filled 

.  I  Sec  a  complete  account  of  LacLAQtiu»,  Histoire  LHteraire  de  la  France^  tom.  i.  Siccl«t 

.  D*  h  Lactantiutf  consider?  Chri&^t's  mi«8ion  as  having  no  other  end,  than  that  of  lead* 
[  '^Bankind  to  virtue  b\  the  uio<t  >ul)iimi*  precepts  aua  the  most  |H;rfect  example.  The 
*iU|e  of  manicheieni  brought  Rgf-inst  thi<i  eminent  writer,  u  le^uted  in  the  niobt  evident 
^  ^atitfactory  manner  In  Dr.  Lardnor,  in  the  sevenib  voliioic  of  his  Crtdibiiiiy  of  tht 
I  ^f^  Hittvry^  where  the'  reader  ina,>  iind  an  ample  and  interc.'<t'ng  account  of  his  cha- 
^  letter  and  hi«  writings.  Amoi.g  tho^*e  who  ha«  e  been  cditorj  of  the  work«  of  Lactantiu!*, 
,  fts  Most  reputed  arc  Buneman,  Heumann,  Walehius,  and  Lanj^uut  dc  Frctmoy. 

iThe  works  of  St.  Ambrose  ha\r  been  published  by  the  beneJictincs,  in  ttvo  volumes 
nlolio. 

kThe  defects  of  Jerome  arc  exposed  bv  Lc  O.e'c,  in  his  QiMUtioncf  FUennymiojKg, 
yMfhed  at  Am-tcrdam,  in  12mo.  in  the  year  1700.  The  bencdictine  monka  have 
into  «B  edJIiOD  of  the  works  of  this  father  in  fiTc  volumes,  which  was  republished  nf 
lerona,  by  ValU»iu<;  with  coDAider&blc  addition?. 
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the  whole  Christian  world ;  and  not  without  reason,  as  a 
variety  of  great  and  shining  (]iialities  were  united  in  the 
character  of  that  illustrious  man.  A  sublime  £^enius,  an 
uninterrupted  and  zealous  pursuit  of  truth,  an  indefatigable  • 
application,  and  invincible  pati(  nee,  a  sincere  piety,  and  a  * 
subtile  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  establish  Iiis  fame  unn 
the  most  lasting  foundations.  It  is  however  certain,  that 
the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  Ids  judgment,  were  by  no 
means  proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  that,  upon  many  occasions,  he  was  more 
guided  by  the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  imagination,  than 
by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence.  Hence  that 
ambiguity  which  appears  in  liis  writings,  and  which  has 
sometimes  rendered  the  most  attentive  readers  uncertain 
with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  hence  also  tlie  just 
(complaints  which  njany  liave  niaile  of  the  contradictions 
tliat  are  so  frc'iutnt  in  his  works,  and  of  the  levity  and  pre- 
cipitation  witii  wliich  he  set  himself  to  write  upon  a  variety 
of  subjeclr:,  before  he  had  ex;,muicd  them  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  attention  and  diligence.' 

0]itatus,  bishop  of  ]\[ilevi,  ui  Numidia,  acquired  no  small 
degree  of  reputation,  by  a  work  which  he  wrote  in  six 
books  against  the  achistn  of  the  Donatisis."' 

Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  left  beliind  liim  some  poems 
and  epistles,  whiccli  are  still  extant ;  but  are  not  remarkable 
either  for  their  exc  ellence  or  theii  meanness." 

Rufinus,  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  is  famous  on  account  of 
his  Lathi  1  ranslatious  of  Oiigen  and  other  Greek  writers,  his 
commentiuies  on  several  passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  ; 
and  his  bitter  contest  witn  Jerome.  He  would  have  ob-  • 
tauied  a  very  honom-able  place  among  the  Latin  writers  of 
this  century,  had  it  not  been  his  misfortune  to  have  had  the 
powerful  and  foul-mouthed  Jerome  for  his  adversary."         j 

I  An  ncciirati:  »ii<l  !»)il.-i:ili-.l  c-Ution  of  the  works  of  SL  Au;i;ustin  has  been  given  hf 
thi'  bcnciiiciiiii  <«  .-^iiui-  iliui  oi^  Vu'  di%iiics  of  Luuvuin.  This  ch-ganl  edition  bean  tbe 
titli.*  of  Antwerp,  ..licev  it  iva^  i)iil>li->h;  d,  with  soiiir  auj^nicntationb,  byLc  Clerc, under 
(he  fictitiou.H  nan.c  of  Jo.  Phci\'poiiU!>.  1  he  Jcauits,  bowcTcr,  pretend  to  have  fimnd 
many  JeU-cts  in  (hit  edition.  • 

m  Since  th-  tdiiion  of  Opiitus  puMithcd  by  Alha^pinaeus,  anotker  has  appeared, 
which  we  owe  to  th-j  ean;  and  industry  of  Dii  Pin,  dooior  of  the  Sorbonnc. 

n  The  best  edition  of  Paulinu:*  i:i  that  nliich  ivus  publiAhcd  at  Paris,  in  the  year  16S5, 

bv  I^  Bnin. 

'  li' :   o  Kufnniri  and  Jerome  had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  most  intimate  and  tendtr 

friendship,  which  ended  in  a  violent  rupture,  on  occasion  of  a  tnuislation  which  the 

former  made  of  some  of  the  work'<  of  Or.;;en,  particularly  bis  book  (ff  jnindfla.    For 

an  accoimt  of  Kufinu.**,  sec  Rich.  Sliuon.  Criliqw  dt  tn  -Jlblwlkeque  de»  jSmUmtm  Eeda. 

par  M.  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  1*2  \,  &.e.    Au  asnv^!^  &rxwnA.  qC  Iha  auBA  wiitOT  is  given  bt* 

fn9tn^  Fontaninus,  Hist.  J-ilcrar.  •1i[uUtien?i8,V&).x.\.\^5i. 
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As  to  Philastrius,  Dainasus,  Juvencus,  and  other  writers 
r  that  obscure  class,  we  refer  the  reader  ibr  an  account  of 
lem,  to  those  authors  whose  principal  design  is  to  give  an 
xact  enumeration  of  the  Christian  writers.  We  shall  add 
evertheless  to  the  list  already  given,  Sulpitius  Severus, 
y  birth  a  Gaul,  and  the  most  eminent  historical  writer  of 
lis  centur}'  ;*'  as  also  Prudentius  a  Spaniard,  a  poet  of  a 
appy  and  elegant  genius. 


C'lIAPTEH  HI. 

OyCKBMING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THK  CIIUIbTIAN  CllUUCIl  I.N  Tlll.S  (.LNTLUl . 

I.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
rere  preserved  hitherto  uncornipted  and  entire  hi  Thc*ute«f 
lost  churches,  though  it  must  be  confessed,  thiit  '""s^"' 
hey  were  often  ex])liiiiied  and  defended  in  a  manner  tliat 
BsGOvered  the  greatest  ignorance,  and  an  utter  confusion 
if  ideas.  The  disputes  carried  on  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
xmceming  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  afford  a  re- 
narkable  example  of  this,  particularly  hi  the  language  and 
splanations  of  those  who  approved  of  the  decisions  of  that 
:ounciL  So  little  light,  precision,  and  order,  reigned  in 
heir  discourses,  that  they  appeared  to  substitute  three 
5ods  in  the  place  of  one. 

Nor  did  the  evil  end  here  ;  for  those  vain  fictions  which 
m  attachment  to  the  Platonic  pliilosophy,  and  to  popular 
B|riiiions,  had  engaged  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian 
doctors  to  adopt,  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  were  now 
confirmed,  enlarged,  and  embellished  in  various  ways. 
Ph)m  hence  arose  that  extravagant  veneration  for  departed 
saints,  and  those  absurd  notions  of  a  certam  Jire  destined 
to  purify  separate  souls,  that  now  prevailed,  and  of  which 
the  pubuc  marks  were  every  where  to  be  seen.  Hence 
•ho  the  ceUbacy  of  priests,  the  worship  of  images  and 
idles,  which,  in  process  of  time,  almost  utterly  destroyed 
&e  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  ecUpsed  its  lustre,  and 
oomipted  its  very  essence  in  the  most  deplorable  manner. 

II.  An  enormous  train  of  different  superstitions  were 
padually  substituted  in  the  place  of  true  religion  :  (.« i^mue 
md  genuine  piety.      This  odious  revolution  was  "f^penuiioii. 

p  S«e  HiMMre  LUteraire  dt  la  Franct^  tom.  ii.  p.  95 ;  as  ul^o  llirron-  o  Prato.  who  ha« 
Titten,  withgriiat  accuracy,  the  life  of  this  historian. 

VOL.  I.  -in 
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owinp;  to  a  variety  of  causes.      A  ridiculous  precipitation 
in  receiving;  new  opinions,  a  jireposterous  desire  of  imita- 
fing  the  piigan  rites,  andof  biendin^;  them  with  the  Cliristian 
worship,  and  that  idle  propensity  u  hich  the  generality  of 
nicinkind  have  toward  a  gaudy  and  ostentatious  religion ; 
all  contributed  to  establish  the  reign  of  superstition  upon 
the  rains  of  Christianity,    Accorduigly,  frequent  pilgrima- 
ges were  undeilaken  to  Palestine,  and  to  the  tonibs  of  the 
martyrs,  as  if  there  alone  the  sacred  principles  of  virtue, 
and  the  certain  hope  of  salvation  were  to  be  acquired.*^ 
The  reins  beuig  once  let  loose  to   superstition,  which 
knows  no  bounds,  absurd  notions  and  idle  ceremonies  mul- 
tiplied every  day.     Quantities  of  dust  and  earth  brou^ 
from  Palesthie,  and  other  places  remarkable  for  their  sim- 
posed  sanctity,  were  handed  about  as  the  most  powernil 
remedies  against  the  violence  of  wicked  spirits,  and  were 
sold  and  bought  every  wh^re  at  enormous  prices.'     The 
public  processions  and  supplications,  by  whi  h  the  pagans 
endeavoured  to  appease  tneir  gods,  were  now  adopted  into 
the  Christian  worship,  and  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence  in   several   places.     The  vulues   that  had 
formerly  been  ascribed  to  the  heathen  temples,  to  their 
lustrations,  to  the  statues  of  tlieir  gods  and  heroes,  were 
now  attributed  to  Christian  churclies,  to  water  consecrated 
by  certahi  forms  of  prayer,  and  to  the  hnages  of  holy  men. 
And  the  same  j)rivileges,  that  the  fonner  enjoyed  under  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  were  conferred  upon  the  latter  un- 
der the  light  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  under  that  cloud  of 
sujierstition  that  was  obscuring  its  glory.     It  is  true  thatas 
yet  images  were  not  very  common :  nor  were  there  any 
statues  at  all.     But,  it  is  at  the  same  time  as  undoubtecflj 
certain,  as  it  is  extravagant  and  monstrous,  that  the  wo^ 
ship  of  the  martyrs  was  modelled,  by  degrees,  according 
to  the  religious  services  that  were  paid  to  the  gods  before 
the  comhig  of  Clu'ist.' 

From  these  facts,  which  are  but  small  specimens  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  at  this  time,  the  discerning  reader  will 

q  Sec  Grcgor.  Ny^seni,  Oral,  ad  eos  qtti  Uierosolymam  adtuntf  torn.  iiL  opp.  p.  56S. 
Uicronymus,  EpisL  xiii.  ad  Paulinttm  de  inntUuto  Monachi,  torn.  i.  p.  66.  Jac.  Godo- 
I'rod.  ad  Codicem  Theodosian.  torn.  vi.  p.  65.  Petri  Wesselingii.  DUserUU,  de  cmuiife' 
rc^rinat,  IHerosolymU,  quam  Itinerario  Burdigalenti  prccmiaUf  inter  vetera  Remantr, 
itiiierariOyp.  537. 

r  AugustinuSy  De  cwitate  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  viii.  §  6. 

n  For  a  full  accuant  nf  this  matter,  sec  Beauivobrc,  IlisL  du  J\Ianicheismi  torn,  ii.  p. 
019, 
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easily  perceive  what  detriment  the  church  received  from 
the  peace  and  prosperity  procured  by  Constantinc,  and 
from  the  imprudent  methods  employed  to  allure  the  differ- 
ent nations  to  embrace  the  gospel.  The  brevity  we  have 
proposed  to  observe  in  this  history,  prevents  our  entering 
mto  an  ample  detail  of  the  dismal  effects  which  arose  from 
the  progress  and  the  baneftil  hifluence  of  superstition,  now 
become  universal. 

III.  This,  indeed,  among  other  unhappy  effects,  opened  a 
wide  door  to  the  endless  fmuds  of  tnose  odious  Henreidw. 
impostors,  who  were  so  far  destitute  of  all  princi-  ''*"'*''• 
pie,  as  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  ignorance  and  errors  of 
the  people.  Rumours  were  artfull}'  spread  abroad  of  pro- 
digies and  miracles  to  be  seen  in  certain  places,  a  trick 
oibsn  practised  by  the  heathen  priests,  ancl  the  design  of 
these  reports  was  to  draw  the  populace,  in  midtitudes,  to 
these  places,  and  to  impose  upon  their  credulity.  These 
stratajgems  were  generally  successful ;  for  the  ignorance 
and  stowness  of  apprehension  of  the  people,  to  whom  every 
thing  that  is  new  and  singular  appears  miraculous,  rendered 
them  easily  the  dupes  of  this  abominable  artifice^'  Nor 
was  this  all ;  certain  tombs  were  falsely  given  out  for  the 
sepulchres  of  saints"  and  confessors  ;  the  Ust  of  the  saints 
was  augmented  with  fictitious  names,  and  even  robbers 
were  converted  into  martyrs."'  Some  buried  the  bones  of 
dead  men  in  certain  retired  places,  and  then  affimied,  that 
they  were  divinely  admonished  by  a  dream,  tliat  the  body 
of  some  friend  of  God  lay  there.*  Many,  es]>ecially  of  the 
monks,  travelled  through  the  different  provinces ;  and  not 
only  sold,  with  the  most  frontless  impudence,  their  ficti- 
tious rehcs,  but  also  deceived  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  with 
ludicrous  combats  with  evil  spirits  or  genii.''  A  whole 
volume  would  be  requisite  to  contain  an  enumeration  of  the 
various  frauds  which  artful  knaves  practised,  with  success, 
to  delude  the  ignorant,  when  true  religion  was  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  horrid  superstition. 

t  Henry  Dodwell,  Dissert,  ii.  in  /reneeuni,  §  56,  p.  196.  Lc  Clcrc,  in  his  dpptndU 
JhgUMtinian,  pp.  492,  550,  575. 

u  ConcU,  Carthag,  v.     Canon  xiv.  torn.  i.     ConeUiorunij  p.  9S8,  edit.  Harduini. 

w  Sulpitius  Sevcrus,  De  vita  S.  Martinif  cap.  viii. 

X  Augustin.  Sermone  cccxviii.  §  i.  torn.  v.  opp.  p.  8S6,  edit.  Antwerp. 

y  See  Godofred.  ad  Cod,  Theod.  torn.  iii.  p.  172.  Aii^ustin.  Dt  opere  J^onackor,  cap. 
xxriii,  ^  36,  p,  364,  torn.  vi.  opp.  Hieronyni.    Epist,  ad  Husticum,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  45. 
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IV.  Many  of  the  learned  in  this  century,  undertook  trans- 
,.   .        lations  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  few  succeeded 

Versions  of    .^i.  i  *.'^.  *  .1 

the  holy  in  this  arduous  enteq^nse.  Among  the  many 
Latin  versions  of  the  sacred  books,  that  of  Jerome 
was  distinguished  by  its  uiuioubted  superiority/  The 
same  ingenious  and  indefatigable  writer,  whose  skill  in  the 
languages  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  employed 
much  pains  ujion  the  Greek  version  of  the  seventy  inter- 

Ereters,  in  order  to  give  a  more  correct  edition  of  it  than 
ad  appeared  before  his  time  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  Eusebim, 
Athanasius,  and  Eutlialius,  had  embarked  in  an  imderta- 
king  of  the  same  nature."  The  number  of  interpreters  was 
very  considerable,  among  whom  Jerome,  Hilary,  EusebiuSi 
Diodonis  of  Tareus,  Rufinus,  Ephraim  the  S}Tian,  Theo- 
dore of  Ileraclea,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  and  Didimus, 
arc  generally  esteemed  worthy  of  the  first  i*ank.  It  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  even  of  these  first  rate  commentators,  few 
have  dissevered  a  just  discernment^  or  a  sound  judgment, 
in  their  laborious  expositions  of  the  sacred  writings.  Rn- 
finus,  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  and  Diodonis  of  Tarsus,  wiA 
some  otliers,  have  indeed  follo>ved  the  natural  signification 
of  the  words  ;**  the  rest,  after  the  example  of  Origen,  are 
laborious  in  the  search  of  far-fetched  interpretations,  and 
pervert  tlK»  ex])ressions  of  Scripture,  whicn  they  but  half 
understand,  by  iipplying  them,  or  rather  straining  them,  to 
matters  with  which  they  have  no  connexion.*'  St.  Angus- 
tin  and  Tyclionius,  endeavoured  to  establish  plain  and  wise 
rules  for  the  interi)retation  of  Scripture,  ])ut  their  efTorts 
were  unsuccessful.'* 

V.  'J'he  <loctrines  of  ( Miristianity  had  not  a  better  fate, 
Thf  in»ih..ci  than  the  sacred  Scriptures  from  whence  they  are 
?he  d^i^lnlS  drawn.  Origen  was  the  great  model  whom  the 
Jy^wiJ'we.'!''  "lost  eminent  of  the  Christian  doctors  foUowed  in 
"*  »hb.iin.e.  ^jj^.j^  explications  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  which 
were,  of  consecjuence,  explained,  according  to  the  rules  of 

z  S«e  Jo.  Frnnc.  Uiiddoi  htgngt  ad  Tholnjriam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1532. 

a  Frickius,  Ih  Cauonc  .W  T.  p.  1><. 

b  Simon,  Critique  de  tn  Itibliothcfftie  des  .luieurs  Ecclcsiast,  par  Du  Pin.  torn.  L  p.  51, 
90,  129,  foin.  iv.  p.  ?t:i3  ;  a.s  also  Illxt.  Critique  des  principaux  CommerUaieur»  ifat  A".  T. 
cap.  vi.  p.  HvS,  &,p. 

c  Sec  Grogor.  Nazianz.  Carmen  dt  Seipso,  in  Toiliu5*s  Insignia  IHneris  JRoZict,  p.  17, 


:w. 


d  This  nay  be  seen  in  the  pIx  bonks  ivhich  Aiif^tin  wrote  conccrnisg  tlie  CkruHm 
ioetrinej  and  in  the  rules  of  interpretation  laid  down  bv  TychoniuM,  which  arc  to  hr 
found  in  thr  Bihlhth,  Pnlr.  Marim.  tnin.  vi.  p.  4P. 
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the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  was  corrected  and  modified 
by  that  learned  father  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth, 
'tiiose  who  desire  a  more  ample  and  accurate  account 
of  this  matter,  may  consult  Gregory  Nazianzen 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Augustin  among  the 
Latins,  who  were  followed,  for  a  long  time,  as  the  only 
infttems  worthy  of  imitation,  and  who,  next  to  Origen,  may 
De  considered  as  the  parents  and  supporters  of  the  philoso- 
J^fcal  or  scholastic  theology.  They  were  both  zealous 
Flatomcs,  and  holding,  for  certain,  all  the  tenets  of  that 
plulMopher  that  were  not  totally  repugnant  to  the  truths  of 
Uhristianity,  they  laid  them  downi  as  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  drew  n*om  them  a  great  variety  of  subtile  con- 
chnkms,  which  neither  Christ  nor  Plato  ever  thought  of. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  sect  that  flourished  at 
dus  time.  That  order  of  fanatics,  who  maintained 
that  the  knowledge  of  divine  thin^  was  to  be  '****"^' 
acquired,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  still  contemplation,  and 
bv  tbiming  the  eye  of  the  mind  upon  itself  in  an  entire 
amence  m>m  all  external  and  sensible  objects,  became  now 
more  numerous,  and  increased  every  day.  This  appears 
firmn  many  circumstances,  particularly  from  the  swarms  of 
monks  that  almost  overspread  the  Christian  world ;  and 
also  from  the  books  of  Dionysius,  the  pretended  cUef  of 
the  mystics,  which  seem  to  nave  been  forged  in  this  cen- 
tury, mider  that  venerable  name,  by  some  member  of  that 
fiuuttical  tribe. 

VI.  Among  the  writers  of  this  century,  who  published 
expositions  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  the  first  place  thi-  didactic 
is  due  to  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  justly  celebrated  for  '''***^ 
his  catechetical  discourses,  which  nothing  but  a  partial  blind- 
ness to  the  truth  could  have  induced  any  to  attribute  to  a 
Bore  modem  author.*"  Some  have  ranked  Lactantius  in 
the  class  of  writers  now  under  consideration,  but  without 
reason ;  since  it  is  well  known,  that  the  labours  of  that 
eloquent  author  were  rather  employed  in  refuting  the 
errors  of  idolatr}- ,  than  in  explaming  the  tniths  of  the 
gospel.  The  system  of  doctrine  addressed  to  the  clergy 
ma  laity,  and  which,  by  many,  has  been  attributed  to 
Athanasius,  seems  to  be  of  a  much  later  date.  There  are, 
however,  many  things  in  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  Athana- 
sius, the  Gregories,  and  others,  by  wliich  we  may  be 
enabled  to  form  a  jiLst  idea  of  the  manuet  m  nnV^^Scv  ^<b 

«•  See  Jo.  Feebtti  Comment,  de  origine  mw«ariim  fn  hwiorem  tOMtonim^^*  ARV* 
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principal  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine  were  explained 
oy  learned  men  in  tliis  century.     We  may  more  particu- 
larly be  assisted  in  this  matter,  by  the  twelve  books  of 
Hilary,  concerning  the  frhnfy ;   th*^  ancoratus  of  Epipha- 
nius,  m  which  the  doclrhie  of  Scripture,  concerning  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghosts  is  ex])hiiiHMl  at  lai^e  ;  the  treatise  of 
Pacian,  concemhie;  baptism j  addi-essed  to  the  catechument; 
and  the  two  books  of  Chrvsostom  upon  the  same  subject 
We  need  not  mention  here  the  various  works  of  Jerome 
and  Augustin,  in  which  appear  the  laborious  and  noble 
efforts  of  these  great  men  to  hispire  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  just  notions  of  religion,  and  to  detect  and  refute  the 
errors  of  those  who  were  enemies  of  the  truth. 

VII.  The    controversial   writings,   that  were    levelled 

against  those  who  were  considered  as  heretics, 
ppuiiic'dr-  were  entirely  destitute  of  that  ancient  simplicitTi 
'^"***^  which  is  the  natural  and  the  beautiful  garb  ot  truth. 
That  simpUcity  was  now  succeeded  by  logical  subtilties, 
acute  sopnisms,  shaqi  invectives,  and  other  disingenuous 
arts,  more  worthy  of  the  patrons  of  error,  than  of  the 
defenders  of  the  uisitom  mat  is  from  above.  Vfe  find, 
accordingly,  many  great  and  ^Muiuent  men  complairuug  of 
this  abuse,  aiMl  endeavouring,  in  vain,  to  oppose  the  muddy 
torrent  of  scurrility  and  dialectic  that  was  overflowing  the 
Christian  schools.'  I  pass  m  silence  those  rhetorical  figures 
and  ornaujcnts,  by  \\4iich  many  evaded  the  ai^uments  of 
their  adversaries,  and  aiiriilly  perj)lexed  the  true  state  of 
the  case ;  that  odious  custom  also,  of  excithig  the  popular 
resentment  against  those  who  diflered  from  tliem,  tliat  was 
observed  by  some,  and  that  total  want  of  oitier  and  perspi- 
cuity that  was  chargeable  upon  almost  all.  Several  writers 
of  tliis  age  are  so  far  from  (J.so\nimg  these  indecent  quali- 
ties, that  they  se om,  on  tlie  contrary,  to  glory  in  them.  It 
must  indeed  be  observed,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  truth 
used  the  same  inglorious  arms,  though  ttiis  does  not  in  the 
least  diminish  the  reproach  that  is  on  this  accomit  due  to  its 
friends. 

VIII.  New  methods  of  disputuig  were  also  added  to  those 
lusinpfnu-  that  were  practised  in  former  times ;  for  the  truth 
2f  dS^ulS  ^f  doctrines  was  now  proved  by  the  iimnber  of 
"***•  martyrs  that  had  })rofessed  them,  by  miracles,  by 

f  Methodius  apud  Epiphaoium  Metres.  Ixiv.  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  5G3.     Gregor.  NiiJan.  in 
ttanj  places,  and  other*! • 
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the  confession  of  demons^  i.  e.  of  persons  possessed  with 
evil  spirits.    The  smallest  degree  of  discernment  ^vill  per- 
suade anyone  how  ambiguous  this  method  of  reasoning  was; 
how  dangerous  to  the  truth,  by  furnishing  innumerable  oc- 
casions for  the  exercise  of  fraud  and  imposture.     And  I 
fear  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  used  such  argu- 
ments, however  illustrious  and  respectable  they  might  have 
been,  will  be  found,  upon  exanunation,  chargeable  mth 
the  dangerous  and  criminal  design  of  imposing  upon  their 
brethren.    Ambrose,  in  his  disputes  witn  the  Anans,  pro- 
duced men  possessed  with  devils,  who  upon  the  approach 
of  the  relics  of  Gervasuis  and  Protatius,  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  with  loud  cries,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Nice,  concerning  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead, 
was  true  :  and  that  of  the  Arians  not  only  false,  but  also  of 
most  dangerous  consequences.     This  testimony  of  the 
prince  of  darkness  was  regarded,  by  Ambrose,  as  an  unex- 
ceptionable argument  ui  favour  of  his  hypothesis.      The 
Anans,  on  the  other  hand,  held  tliis  ])rodigy  in  the  utmost 
derision,  and  maintamed  that  Ambrose  had  suborned  these 
infernal  witnesses  by  a  weighty  bribe  ;"  and  I  n)ake  no 
doubt,but  many  will  be  more  disposed  to  beUevethe  Arians, 
than  to  credit  Ambrose,  though  he  be  enrolled  in  the  order 
of  the  saints,  and  they  stigmatized  in  the  hst  of  heretics.'' 
IX.  There  were,  in  this  ccntur}',  several  controversialists 
of  considerable   note.     For  beside  Apollinaris,  rhechiefe«. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  «">•"•*"«»• 
others,  who  disthiguished.  themselves  in  the  lists  against  the 
emperor  Julian  ;  many  others  disputed  with  victorious 
force,  and  a  happy  success  against  the  worshippers  of  the 
gods.     Of  tills  number  were  Ijactantius,  Athanasius,  Ju- 
uus  Firmicus,  Maternus,  ApoUinaris  the  younger,  whose 
excellent  writings  agauist  Forphyr}'  are  unhappily  lost ; 
Augustin,  in  those  books  of  the  City  of  God^  and  in  the 
three  books  agahist  the  pagans,  which  have  also  perished ; 
and  above  all,  Euscbius  of  Ca^sarca,  in  his  Evangelical 
Preparation^  and  liis  book  agauuit  Hierocles.     Eusebius 
Emesenus,  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  and  St.  Chrysostom,  whose 
treatise  on  that  subject  is  still  extant,  employed  their  learn- 
ed labours  to  bring  over  the  Jews  to  tlie  proi'essiou  of 

g  Anibros.  KplsL  xxii.  p.  87S,  &o.     Paulinus,  tiia  .'7in6r<»u,  p.  81. 
h  Sec  Lc  Cicrc,  JppenMx  .'htfrnMn'tuna,  p.  375.     tirigur.  Nyss.  vita  Gregorii  AVoc<c- 
ftarientii,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  977,  i)7S.    Sulpitiiia  Scvcnis,  HisL  Siier.  lib.  ii.  cap.  izxviii.  p. 
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Christianity.  Epliraiin  of  S\Tia/  James  of  Nisibis,  Didy- 
mus  and  Audentius,  attacked  the  whole  body  of  heretics; 
as  did  also  Epiphanius,  in  his  ^-oluniinous  work  concemhig 
heresies^  entitled  Panarinm^  and  Gregory  Nazianzeu  >vitB 
more  brevity  in  his  discourse  concerning  faith.  The  books 
of  Augiistin  and  Philastrius,  on  the  same  subject,  contain 
rather  a  list  tlian  a  refutation  of  the  several  sects. 

X.  If  tlie  growth  and  perfection  of  a  science  were  to 
Aioni  wriirrs.  ^^  estimated  by  the  multitude  of  writers  it  pro- 
"*  duces,  that  of  morals  must  have  flourished  greatly 
at  this  time,  for  the  number  of  those  was  very  considera- 
ble, who  applied  themselves  to  that  excellent  study.  Among 
the  easteiTi  writers,  James,  bishop  of  Nisibis,**  an  J  Ephraim, 
bishop  of  Syria,  became  eminent  for  their  zeal  and  assidu- 
ity in  inculcating  the  precepts  of  morality.  The  writings 
of  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  Am- 
brose, Augustiii,  and  several  others,  upon  moral  subjects, 
are  neither  woithy  of  hi4?h  encomiums,  nor  of  entire  con- 
temj)t,  as  they  contain  a  strange  mixture  of  excellent  reflec- 
tions, and  insipid  details  concerning  the  duties  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  life.  Among  the  p''oiluctioiis  of  these  writers,  many 
gave  the  preference  to  the  tiiree  books  of  Ambrose  am- 
cenwiff  the  duly  of  the  mimislers  of  the  churchy  which  are 
written  hi  the  manner  of  Cicero,  and  are  justl}'  commended 
for  the  pious  uitention  they  discover,  and  the  beautiful 
sentiments  they  contam,  tliough  there  be  many  things  m 
them  wonhy  of  reprehension.  ButMarcariusan  Egyptian 
monk,' undoubtedly  ieserves  theflrst  rank  among  the  prac- 
tical writers  of  this  time,  as  his  works  displayed,  some 
few  tilings  excepted,"*  the  brightest  and  most  lovely  por- 
traiture of  sanctity  and  vulue. 

XI.  It  nmst,  however,  be  observed,  tliat  almost  all  the 
Thedefer  o  ^^^^^^^8  of  tlus  cljiss  arc  dcfcctivc  in  several  re- 
ihe'e'm.'irn'i  spccts.  TliC)  havc  bccu  cutlrely  negligent  of 
*'^'  '"*  order  iu  ihcir  coi'ipositions,  and  have  taken  no  sort 
of  care  to  treat  with  methou  and  j>recision  the  subjects  thev 

iSu!  Jos.  Sim.  A.'i5cnmii.  Btiblioth.  Orifnial.  Clement.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  IIS,  125. 
From  the  extract!)  which  this  learned  compiler  ha:*  given  of  the  works  of  Ephraim, it 
appears  that  he.  ivas  more  dUiingui^hcd  by  liiv  piety  and  guniiM,  than  by  his  skill  ia  tke 
managing  of  controversy. 

k  Jos.  Sim.  AS!*cman.  t:i  the  ivork  i^iiotud  in  tht:  prcccdirg  note,  torn.  i.  p.  17,  tl^iiAi 
that  the  writings  attributed  to  the  bishop  of  Nis^bis,  bclon;;  rather  to  the  buhop  of  Saru- 
^  ;  he  howover  corrects,  in  !>onic  measure,  thi^  notion,  in  his  Addenda,  p.  55S. 

1  Sec  the  Jlcta  Scaictoruuif  torn.  i.  Juiiuai'.  p.  1005. 

lO'm  The  things  here  excepted  by  Dr.  Moshcim,  are  some  lupentitknis  tenets  that 

"  to  be  found  in  the  Yrrilln^  oC  ^lacam*^^  axi^  ^m  tetNacai  v^t&aaa  tlhat  ■eea  tibtid 
igtnism. 
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undertook  to  explain.  They  seldom  define  their  terms, 
And  pour  out  their  pious,  but  incoherent  ideas  in  fortuitous 
combinations,  just  as  they  come  uppermost.  They  more- 
over neglect  deducing  the  duties  of  mankind  from  their 
true  principles,  and  even  sometimes  derive  them  from  doc- 
trines and  precepts  that  are  either  manifestly  false,  or  at 
least,  whose  nature  and  meaning  are  not  detemuned  with 
any  de^e  of  accuracy.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  greatest 
port  of  them  are  extremely  defective,  when  they  come  to 
demonstrate  fhe  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  incongruity 
and  unfitness  of  vice.  These  pretended  demonstrations, 
insteacfof  being  deduced  by  proper  conclusions  from  the 
reason  of  things  and  the  divine  laws,  are  nothing  more  than 
B  collection  of  airy  fancies,  cold  and  insipid  allegories, 
quaint  and  subtile  conceits,  which  are  more  proper  to 
afibrd  amusement  to  the  imagination,  than  light  to  tne  uu^ 
derstanding,  or  conviction  to  the  Judgment. 

XII.  But  however  defective  this  method  of  uiculcating 
the  duties  of  morality  may  have  been,  it  was  n\uch  th*  number 
more  tolerable  than  that  which  was  followed  by  fiJiSJSSr** 
the  amphibious  disciples  of  Christ  and  Plato,  those  SHilfiJl'^ 
Alexandrian  philosophers,  of  whom  Ammonius  p™i»p»*«»- 
Sacca  was  the  chief.  Tlie  double  doctrine  of  morals  which 
they  invented,  and  which  was  compounded  of  two  systems, 
the  one  surpassing  the  other  in  perfection,  gained  much 
ground  in  tlus  century,  to  the  great  detriment  of  true  reli- 

S'on.  A  circumstance  every  way  proper  to  convince  us  of 
e  growth  and  progress  of  this  fanatical  sect  is,  that  those 
who  in  former  tmies  had  inculcated  a  secret  doctrine  con- 
cerning divine  things,  totally  different  from  that  which  was 
publicty  propagated  amon^  the  multitude,  gave  now  the 
finishing  touch  to  this  doctnne,  and  formed  it  into  a  system. 
The  famous  Grecian  fanatic,  who  gave  himself  out  for 
Dionysius  the  Areopa^ite,  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who, 
under  the  protection  ot  this  venerable  name,  gave  laws  and 
instructions  to  those  that  were  desirous  of  raising  their 
souls  above  all  human  things,  in  order  to  unite  them  to 
their  great  source  by  sublime  contemplation,  lived,  most 
probably,  in  this  century,  though  some  place  him  before, 
cithers  after  the  present  period."    No  sooner  were  the 

n  Those  who  have  wrilten  conceniin|;  this  impostor,  arc  cnumfratcd  by  Jo.  Frtnc. 
BuddeiM,  in  his  Isagoge  od  Theologiam,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iy.  p.  175.  See  alio  Jo.  Launii  Jud^- 
•rnmi  Jk seripHs  DUmysii,  torn.  ii.  opp.  pari  i.  p.  562.    I.u  Croie,  \«  VA«  Hi'lo\T«  4u  C^tKBrVv 
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writiiigs  and  instructions  of  this  fanatic  handed  about  amoog 
the  dreeks  and  Syrians,  and  particularly  amon^  the 
solitaries  and  monks,  than  a  bloomy  cloud  of  religious 
darkness  be^an  to  spread  itself  over  the  minds  of  many. 
An  incredible  number  of  proselytes  was  added  to  that 
chimerical  sect,  who  maintained,  that  communion  with  God 
was  to  be  sought  by  mortifymg  sense,  by  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  all  external  objects,  by  macerating  the  body 
with  hunger  and  labour,  and  by  a  holy  sort  of  indolence, 
which  confined  all  the  activity  of  the  soul  to  a  lazy  contem- 
plation of  tilings  spiritual  and  eternal. 

XIII.  The  progress  of  this  sect  appears  evidently  from  the 
Monkbh  io-  prodigious  number  of  solitary  monks  and  se(][ues^ 
'*''"'*  tered  vii^ins,  which,  upon  the  return  of  tranquillte 
to  the  church,  had  overrun  the  whole  Christian  world  wra 
an  amazing  rapidity.  Many  of  this  order  of  men  had,  fiff 
a  long  time,  been  Imown  among  the  Christians,  and  had  led 
silent  and  solitary  lives  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt ;  but  AntODT 
was  the  first  who  formed  them  into  a  regular  body,  engased 
Ihem  to  live  in  society  with  each  other,  and  prescribeato 
them  fixed  rules  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct.**  These 
regulations,  which  Antony  had  made  in  Egypt,  were,  the 
year  following,  introduced  into  Palestine  and  Syria  by  his 
disciple  Hilaiion.  Almost  about  the  same  time,  Aones,  or 
Eugenius,  with  his  companions,  Gaddanus  and  Azyzus, 
instituted  the  monastic  order  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries ;''  and  their  example  was  foDowed  with  sudi 
rapid  success,  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  east  was  filled 
with  a  lazy  set  of  mortals,  who,  abandoning  all  human  con- 
nexions, advantages,  pleasures,  and  concerns,  wore  out  a 
hmguishing  and  miserable  life  amidst  the  hardships  of  want, 
and  various  kinds  of  suffering,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
rlose  and  rapturous  communion  with  God  and  angels. 
The  Christian  church  would  never  have  been  disgraced  by 
tliis  cruel  and  unsociable  enthusiasm,  nor  would  any  have 

fij.i'sme  {CEthiopij  p.  10,  endeavours  to  prove  that  Syncsius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  vbA 
nho  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  fifth  century,  composed  the  writings  attfi* 
Imtcd  to  l)ioiiy»ius,  in  order  to  defend  the  doctrioe  of  those  who  held  that  Christ  wasonlf 
possessed  of  one  nature.  The  arguments,  however,  of  La  Croze,  arc  weak.  Nor  Vt 
those  more  tsntirifactory  which  the  learned  Barraticre  has  employed,  in  a  diasertatioo 
addrd  to  bis  book  De  SHCcessione  Rom.  Episcop,  p.  286,  to  prove  that  Dionysius  of  Alex* 
(Tri-i  n-iis  the  tnic  author  of  the  writings  in  question. 

o  For  a  full  of  account  of  Antony,  and  the  discipline  established  by  him,  see  the  JkU 
S'l.j.  foniMi,  torn.  ii.  Januar.  ad  rf.  17,  p.  107. 

P  Sco  Josi  Simon*  Awcman.  Biblioth^  (h^cnlaU  Clenitnt,  Vaticnn*  lorn.  iii.  part  ii*  V* 
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been  subjected  to  those  keen  torments  of  mind  and  body  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  had  not  many  Christians  been  miwaiily 
caught  by  the  specious  appearance,  and  the  pompous  sound 
of  ^at  maxim  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  ^^  that,  in  order  to 
the  attainment  of  true  felicity  and  communion  with  God, 
it  was  necessarv  that  the  soul  should  be  separated  from 
the  body  even  here  below,  and  that  the  body  was  to  be 
macerated  and  mortified  for  this  purpose.^ 

XIV.  From  the  east  this  gloomy  institution  passed  into 
the  west,  and  first  into  Itdy  and  its  neighbourmg  Theprornu 
islands,  diou^h  it  is  utterly  uncertain  who  trans- **^"'*°''"^- 

51anted  it  thither.'*  St.  Martin,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
^oursy  erected  the  first  monasteries  in  Gaid,  and  recom- 
mended this  religious  solitude  with  such  power  and  effica- 
cy, both  by  his  instructions  and  his  example,  that  his  fune- 
nl  is  saici  to  have  been  attended  by  no  less  than  two 
thousand  monks/  From  hence  the  monastic  discipline 
extended  gradually  its  progress  through  the  other  pro- 
vinces and  countries  of  Europe. 

It  is  however  proper  to  observe,  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  pomt  of  austerity  between  the  western  and 
orientel  monks;   the  former  of  whom  could  never  be 
brou^it  to  bear  the  several  rules  to  which  the  latter  volun- 
tarily submitted.  And,  indeed,  the  reason  of  this  difference 
may  be  partly  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  respective 
climates  in  which  they  dwelt.     The  European  countries 
abound  not  so  much  with  delirious  fanatics,  and  with  per- 
sons of  a  morose  and  austere  complexion,  as  those  arid 
regions  that  lie  toward  the  burning  east ;  nor  are  our  bodies 
capable  of  supporting  that  rigorous  and  abstemious  method 
ofliving  which  is  famiUar  and  easy  to  those  who  are  placed 
under  a  glowing  firmament,  and  breathe  in  a  sultry-  and 
scorching  atmosphere.   It  was,  therefore,  rather  the  name 
only,  than  the  tning  itself,  which  was  transported  into  the 

q  Most  writers,  following  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  maintain,  that  St  AthanasiiiM 
bnugbt  the  monastic  inatituHon  from  Eg}'pt  into  Italy,  in  the  year  340,  and  was  tiic  first 
who  built  a  monastery  at  Rome.  Sec  Mabillonius,  Prof,  ad  Ada  Sanctorum  Oril,  Bened, 
ton.  i.  p.  9.  But  the  learned  Lewis  Ant.  Muratori  combats  this  opinion,  nnd  prctendn 
that  the  first  monastery  known  in  Europe,  waj  erected  at  Milan,  Antiq.  ItalUar,  medii 
csjy  torn.  ▼.  p.  364.  Just.  Fontaninus  in  his  Historia  Liter,  miquUeient.  p.  135,  affirms 
that  the  first  society  of  monks  was  formed  at  Aquileia.  None  of  these  writers  produce 
vnezceptionable  evidence  for  their  opinions.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  the  Bellerini,  /Ks- 
teri,  ii.  ad  Zentmem  Veronensem,  p.  115,  the  first  convent  of  nuns  was  erected  toward  the 
cod  of  this  century,  at  Verona,  by  Zeno,  bishop  of  that  city. 

r  See  Sulpit.  Sever.  De  vtte  Martini^  cap.  x.  p.  17,  edit.  Veron.  where  the  method  of 
Irring,  used  by  the  Martinian  monki^  is  accurately  devcrihcd*  See  also  KiXoire  lAttrairf 
de  hi  France^  ton,  i.  part  ii.  p.  43. 
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European  countries,' though  this  name  was,  indeed,  ac- 
companied with  a  certain  resemblance  or  distant  imitation 
of  the  monastic  life  instituted  by  Antony  and  others  in  the 
east. 

XV.  The  monastic  order^  of  which  we  have  been  taking 
Dunrrtni  or-  ^  gcucral  vlcw,  was  distributed  into  several  classes. 
dmufniuuks.  j|.  ^y^^  |^j.j.j.  jivided  into  two  distinct  orders,  of 

which  the  one  received  the  denomination  of  ciBnobites,tlie 

other  that  of  eremites.    The  former  lived  together 

imd^miM,  in  a  fixed  liabitation,  and  made  up  one  large  com- 

orbermiia.    j^^jj^y  undcr  a  chicf,  whom  they  called  father^ 

or  abbotj  which  signifies  the  same  thing  in  the  Egyptian 
lan^age.  The  latter  drew  out  a  wretcned  Ufe  in  perfect 
sohtude,  and  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  caves,  in 
deserts,  in  the  hollow  of  rocks,  sheltered  from  the  wild 
beasts  only  by  the  cover  of  a  miserable  cottage,  in  whidi 
each  one  lived  sequestered  from  the  rest  of  ms  species. 
The  anacorites  were  yet  more  excessive  in  the  austerity 

of  their  manner  of  living  than  the  eremites.  They 
^nacofiiet.  frequcntcd  the  wildest  deserts  without  either 
tents  or  cottages ;  nourished  themselves  with  the  roots  and 
herbs  which  grew  spontaneously  out  of  the  uncultivated 
groimd  ;  wandered  about  without  having  any  fixed  abode, 
and  reposing  wherever  the  approach  of  night  happened  to 
find  them ;  and  dl  this,  that  tney  might  avoid  the  view  and 
the  society  of  mortals.^ 
The  last  order  of  monks  that  come  now  under  consider^ 

ation  were  those  wandering  fanatics,  or  rather 
*'  impostors,  whom  the  Egyptians  called  sarabaites, 
who,  instead  of  procuring  a  subsistence  by  honest  industiy, 
travelled  through  various  cities  and  provmces,  and  gained 

8 1*his  difference  between  the  discipline  of  the  eastern  and  western  monks,  and  the 
CBusc  of  it,  have  lieen  ingeniously  remarlted  by  Sulpitius  Sevcms,  Dial.  L  De  vita  .Visr(fa^ 
p.  65y  edit.  Veron.  where  one  of  the  intcrtocutorSy  in  the  dialo^e,  haring  mentioned  ike 
abstemious  and  wretched  diet  of  the  Egyptian  monks,  adds  what  follows:  "Placente 
(ihi  pranditim,  fasciculus  hcrbarum  ct  panis  dimidius  viris  quinquc  ?"  To  this  question  the 
Gaul  ansivcr.t,  "  Facis  tuo  more,  qui  nullam occasionem  omittb,  quin  nos,  i.  e.  the  Gallic 
inunks, idarilati.H  fatiges.  Sed  facis  inhumane,  qui  nos  Gallos  homines  cogis  exemplo 
Angvlorum  ^Ivc  rr. ;  sed  contentus  sit  hoc  prandio  Cyrenencis  ille,  cui  Tel  neccssitas  vcl 
natiira  est  cMiriro  ;  nos,  quod  tibi  strpe  testaius  tmnj  Colli  tumutJ*  The  same  speaker,  io 
the  aboTC-mt-ntioiit'd  dialogue,  ch.  viii.  p.  69,  70,  reproaches  Jerome  with  having  accused 
the  monks  of  giuttuny  ;  and  proceeds  thus :  "  Sentio  de  orientalibus  ilium  potius  Mooa- 
chis,  qtiam  de  occidental ibus  disputassc.  Nam  edacitas  in  Ghrscis  et  Orientalibus  gohi 
est,  in  OalliM  natwa,^  It  appears,  therefore,  that  immediately  after  the  introduction  of 
the  monastic  order  into  Europt*,  the  western  differed  greatly  fttmi  the  eastern  monks  hi 
their  manners  and  discipline,  and  were,  in  consequence  of  this,  accused  by  the  latter  ef 
voraciousness  and  gluttony. 

( See  ISiifpit.  Sever.  Did.  i.  Oe  »ita  M<irtim,  cv^.  x*  ^.  W.  «dsft.  Veton. 
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a  maintenance  by  fictitious  miracles,  by  selling  relics 
to  the  multitude,  and  other  frauds  of  a  like  nature. 

Many  of  the  coenobites  were  chargeable  with  vicious  and 
scandalous  practices.  This  order,  however,  was  not  so 
u  niversally  corrupt  as  that  of  the  sarabaites,  who  were,  for 
the  most  part,  profligates  of  the  most  abandoned  kind.  As 
to  the  eremites,  they  seem  to  have  deserved  no  other  re- 
proach than  that  of  a  delirious  and  extravagant  fanaticism." 
All  these  different  orders  were  hitherto  composed  of  the 
laUy,  and  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  the  inspection 
of  the  bishops.  But  many  of  them  were  now  adopted 
among  the  ctergyj  and  that  even  by  the  command  ol  the 
emperors.  Nay,  the  fame  of  monastic  piety  and  sanctity 
became  so  universal,  that  bishops  were  frequently  chosen 
out  of  that  fanatical  order.'' 

XVI.  If  the  enthusiastic  frenzy  of  the  monks  exaggerated, 
in  a  manner  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  morali-  Twomwipei. 


max- 


tv,  the  discipline  that  is  obligator}  upon  Christians,  "^r^'^'dopte.i 
tne  interests  of  virtue  and  true  religion  suffered  ;;'>•*•«"'» 
yet  more  grievously  by  two  monstrous  errors, 
which  were  almost  universally  adopted  in  this  century, 
and  became  a  source  of  innumerable  calamities  and  mis- 
chiefs in  the  succeeding  ages.  The  first  of  these  maxims 
was,  that  it  was  an  act  of  virtue  to  deceive  and  lie^  when  by 
that  means  the  interests  of  the  church  might  bejn^omoted;  and 
the  second  equally  horriDle,though  in  another  point  of  view, 
WBSjthat  errors  in  religion,  when  maintained  and  adhered  to 
ftfter  proper  admonition,  were  punishable  with  civil  penalties 
and  corporal  tortures^  The  former  of  these  erroneous 
maxims  was  now  of  a  long  standing  ;  it  had  been  adopted 
for  some  ages  past,  and  had  produced  an  mcredible  num- 
ber of  ridiculous  fables,  fictitious  prodigies,  and  pious 
frauds,  to  the  unspeakable  detriment  of  that  glorious  cause 
in  which  they  were  employed.  And  it  must  be  frankly 
confessed,  that  the  greatest  men,  and  most  eminent  saints 
of  this  century,  were  more  or  less  tainted  with  the  infection 
of  this  corrupt  principle,  as  will  appear  evidently  to  such 

u  WhoeTcr  is  deairous  of  a  ftiUer  accounC  ot  the  vices  of  the  monks  in  thi*  century, 
mar  consult  the  aboTe-mentioned  dialogue  of  Sulp.  ScTcr.  cap.  viii.  p.  69,  70,  cap.  xzi. 
p.  88,  where  he  particularly  chastises  the  airogance  and  ambition  of  those  oi'  them,  who 
■»ired  to  eUrictd  honours.  See  also  Did.  ii.  cop.  riii.  p.  113.  Dial,  ii.  cap.  zv.  p.  144, 
145.  Comuttd.  JSIffQUtmH  tt  ZaduBi^  pubUihed  by  Dacherius  SpicUeg,  torn.  i.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  iii.  p.  35. 

w  See  J.  Godofired.  •i  codicem  ThtoioHmmnt  tom,  vi.  part  i.  p.  76, 106,  edit.  Riftr* 
Tttnie. 
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as  look  ^vith  an  attentive  eye  into  their  writings  and  their 
actions.    We  would  willingly  except  from  this  chaise, 
Ambrose  and  Hilary,  Aiigustin,  Gregory  Nizianzen  and 
Jerome  ;  but  tnith,  which  is  more  respectable  than  these 
venerable  fathers,  obliges  us  to  involve  them  in  the  general 
accusation.      We  may  add  also,  that  it  was  probably  the 
contagion  of  this  pernicious  maxim,  that  engaged  Sidpitius 
Severus,  who  is  far  from  benig  in  the  general  a  puenleor 
credulous  historian,  to  attribute  so  many  miracles  to  St 
Martin.     The  other  maxim,  relathig  to  the  justice  and  ex- 
pediency of  punishing  en-or,  was  introduced  with  those  se- 
rene and  peaceful  times  which  the  accession  of  Constantine 
to  the  imperial  throne  procured  to  the  church.   It  was  from 
that  period  approved  by  many,  enforced  by  several  ex- 
amples during  the  contests  that  arose  with  the  Priscillianists 
and  Donatists,  confinned  and  established  by  the  authority 
of  Augustin,  and  thus  tnmsmitted  to  the  following  ages. 
XVII.  When  we  cast  an  eye  toward  the  lives  and  morals 
of  Christians  at  this  time,  we  find,  as  formerlv,  a 
2i!d  mo"'. of  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  some  eminent  for  tKeir 
€brifti«iis.    piety,   others   infamous  for  their  crimes.     The 
number  however  of  immoral  and  unworthy  Christians  be- 
gan so  to  increase,  that  the  examples  of  real  piety  and 
virtue  became  extremely  rare.    When  the  terrors  of  perse- 
cution were  totally  dispelled ;  when  the  church,  secured 
from  the  efforts  of  its  enemies,  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  pros- 
perity and  peace  ;  when  the  most  of  the  bishops  exhibited 
to  their  flock  the  contagious  examples  of  arrogance,  luxury, 
effeminacy,  animosity,  and  strife,  with  other  vices  too  nu- 
merous to  mention ;  when  the  inferior  rulers  and  doctors  of 
the  church  fell  into  a  slothful  and  opprobrious  negligence 
of  the  duties  of  their  resj)ective  stations,  and  employed  in 
vain  wranglings  and  idle  disputes,  that  zeal  and  attention 
that  were  due  to  the  culture  of  pietv  and  to  the  instruction 
of  their  people,  and  when,  to  complete  the  enormity  of  this 
horrid  detail,  multitudes  were  drawn  into  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  not  by  the  power  of  conviction  and  argument, 
but  b^  the  prospect  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
then  It  was  mdeed  no  wonder  that  the  churcn  was  conta- 
niinated  with  shoals  of  profligate  Christians,  and  that  the 
virtuous  few  were,   in  a  manner,  oppressed  and  over- 
whehned  with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  wicked  and 
Jicentious.    It  is  true,  HaaX  \\s&  %vsqr.  tvgotous  ^eoiteace 
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vrhich  had  taken  place  before  Constantine  the  Great,  con- 
tinued now  in  full  force  a^nst  flagrant  transgressors ;  but 
when  the  reign  of  corruption  becomes  universal,  the  vigour 
of  the  laws  yields  to  its  sway,  and  a  weak  execution  defeats 
the  purposes  of  the  most  salutary  discipline.  Such  was 
now  unhappily  the  case ;  the  age  was  sinking  daily  from 
one  period  of  corruption  to  another ;  the  great  and  the 
powerful  sinned  with  impunity ;  and  the  obscure  and  the 
mdigent  felt  alone  the  severity  of  the  laws. 

XVIII.  Religious  controversies  among  Christians  were 
(reauent  in  tms  century ;  and,  as  it  often  happens  The  -eietiui 
in  the  course  of  civil  affairs,  external  peace  gave  """^•'^• 
occasion  and  leisure  for  the  fomenting  intestine  troubles  and 
dissensions.  We  shall  mention  some  of  the  principal  of 
these  controversies,  which  produced  violent  and  obstinate 
schisms,  not  so  much  indeed  by  their  natural  tendency,  as 
by  incidental  occurrences. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  centurj-,  about  the  year  306, 
arose  the  famous  Meletian  controversy,  so  called  from  its 
author,  and  which  for  a  long  time  divided  the  church. 
Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  nad  deposed,  from  the  epis- 
copal office,  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Upper 
Ejgypt.  The  reasons  that  occasioned  this  violent  act  of 
autnority  have  not  been  sufficiently  exposed. 

The  partisans  of  Peter  allege,  that  Meletius  had  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  and  charge  him  also  with  various  crimes  ;* 
while  others  affirm,  that  his  only  failing  was  an  excessive 
severity  against  the  lapsed/  Be  that  as  it  will,  Meletius 
treated  the  sentence  of  Peter  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and 
did  not  onlv  continue  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  epis- 
copal function,  but  even  assumed  the  right  of  consecrating 
Eresbyters ;  a  privilege  which,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  be- 
mged  only  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  venerable 
gravity  and  eloquence  of  Meletius  drew  many  to  his  party, 
and,  among  others,  a  considerable  number  of  monks  ad- 
hered to  his  cause.  The  council  of  Nice  made  several  in- 
effectual attempts  to  iieal  tliis  breach ;  the  Meletians,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  oppose  the  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  joined  themselves  to  the 
Arians,  who  were  his  irreconcilable  enemies.     Hence  it 

X  Athanasiiis,  Apologia  secunda,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  777. 

y  £piphaniu9,  Ilccres.  Ixviii.  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  716.     See  also  Dion.  Petavius,  »Vo(.  in  Efif* 
tkanium,  torn.  ii.  p.  274.    Sam.  Basuazii  Excreltat  dt  rthus  sacrU  contra  Baronivm* 
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happened,  that  a  dispute,  which  had  for  its  first  object  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  de« 

Senerated,  gradually,  into  a  religious  controversy.    The 
f  eletian  party  was  yet  subsisting  in  the  fifth  century/ 

XIX.  Some  time  after  this,  a  certain  person,  named 
TbeEutm:!!!-  Eustathius,  was  the  occasion  of  great  disorders 
*■  «"*»**'"•  and  divisions  in  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  the  ne^« 
bouring  countries ;  and  was  condemned  and  excommuni- 
cated, m  'consequence  thereof,  by  the  council  of  Grangn, 
which  was  held  not  long  aft;er  that  of  Nice.  Whether  tlus 
was  the  same  Eustathius  who  was  bishop  of  Sebastia  in 
Armenia,  and  the  chief  of  the  semi-*arians ;  or  whether  the 
ancient  historians  have  confounded  together  two  different 
persons  of  the  same  name,  is  a  matter  extremely  difficult 
to  determine/  However  that  be,  the  leader  of  the  Eusta- 
thian  sect  does  not  seem  so  much  chargeable  with  a  cor- 
ruption of  any  religious  doctrine,  as  wim  having  set  up  a 
fanatical  form  of  sanctity ;  an  extravagant  system  of  prac- 
tical discipline,  destructive  of  the  order  and  happiness  of 
society.  For  he  prohibited  marriage,  the  use  of  wine  and 
flesh,  feasts  of  charity,  and  other  things  of  that  nature.  He 
prescribed  immediate  divorce  to  those  who  were  joined  in 
wedlock,  and  is  said  to  have  granted  to  children  and  se^ 
vants  the  liberty  of  violating  the  commands  of  their  parents 
and  masters  upon  pretexts  of  a  religious  nature.*" 

XX.  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  a  man  re- 
Ludfrrian  Hiarkablc  for  his  prudence,  the  austerity  of  bis 
dif  iiions.  character,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  resolution  and 
courage,  was  banished  by  the  emperor  Constantius,  for 
having  defended  the  Nicene  doctrine,  concerning  the  three 
persons  in  the  godhead.  He  broke  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
communion  with  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Verceil,  in  the  year 
363,  because  the  latter  had  consecrated  Paulinus  bishop 
of  Antioch ;  and  he  afterward  separated  himself  from  the 
whole  church,  on  account  of  the  act  of  absolution  it  had 
passed  in  favour  of  those,  who,  mider  Constantius,  had 
deserted  to  the  Arians.""    It  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  smalt 

z  Socrates,  Hist,  Eccles,  lib.  i.  c.  vi.  p.  14.  Theodorot  HUt  EecUt.  lib.  L  cap.  riiit 
548. 

a  See  Sam.  Ba^nag.  *^nnaL  Pdit.  Ecdes.  loin.  ii.  p.  840. 

b  Socrates,  Hist,  Eccles,  lib.  i.  c.  xliii.  p.  156.  sozoHcnos,  HisL  EcdesAib,  iii.  cap. 
xiv.  p.  520,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  581.  Epiphan.  Hcerts.  Ixvi.  p.  910.  Philostuigius,  fittf. 
EccUs.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvL  p.  53,  59.    Wolfg.  Oundling.  JfoL  ad  ConciHwn  Gangrense^  p.  9. 

c  Rufm.  Hist.  Ecdes,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxx.  p.  174.  Socrates  Hist.  JSee^.Ub.  iii,  cap  is*  P' 
181,  &c.  See  also  TUlemont,  memoirespour  ttrvir  «  PIRstoire  de  PEgHie^  fOtau  rii.  ;>. 
5?1,  edit,  Paris. 
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tribe  that  followed  this  prelate,  under  the  title  of  Lnciferi- 
ans,  avoided  scrupulously  and  obstinately  all  commerce 
and  fellowship  both  ^vith  those  bishops  who  had  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  Arians,  and  with  those  also 
who  consented  to  an  absolution  for  such  as  returned  from 
this  desertion,  and  acknowledged  their  error ;  and  thus  of 
consequence  they  dissolved  the  bonds  of  their  communion 
with  the  church  in  general.''  The  Luciferians  are  also  said 
to  have  entertained  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  human 
soul,  whose  generation  they  considered  as  of  a  carnal  na- 
ture, and  maintained  that  it  was  transfused  from  the  parents 
into  the  children/ 

XXI.  About  this  time  ^rius,  a  presbyter,  monk,  and 
semi-arian,  erected  a  new  sect,  and  excited  di-  Tbej^naa 
visions  throughout  Armenia,  Pontus,  and  Cappa-  ~"^'"^'^*j^- 
doda,  by  propagating  opinions  different  from  those  tliat 
were  commonly  received.  One  of  his  principal  tenets 
was,  that  bishops  were  not  distinguished  firom  presbyters 
by  any  divine  right ;  but  that,  according  to  the  uistitution 
of  tibe  New  Testament,  their  offices  and  authority  were 
absolutely  the  same.  How  &r  .£rius  pursued  this  opinion, 
through  its  natural  consequences,  is  not  certainly  known ; 
but  we  know,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  that  it  was  highly 
agreeable  to  many  good  Christians,  who  were  no  longer 
£le  to  bear  the  tyranny  and  arrogance  of  the  bishops  of 
this  century. 

There  were  other  things  in  which  ^rius  differed  from 
the  common  notions  of  the  time ;  he  condemned  j)rdyers 
for  the  dead,  stated  fasts,  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and 
other  rites  of  that  nature,  in  which  the  multitude  erro- 
neously imagine  that  the  life  and  soul  of  religion  consists/ 
His  great  purpose  seems  to  have  been  that  of  reduchig 
Christianity  to  its  primitive  simplicity  ;  a  purpose,  iiulced, 
laudable  and  noble  when  considered  hi  itself ;  thqiigh  the 
principles  from  whence  it  springs,  and  the  means  1) y  which 
It  is  executed,  are  generall}-,  in  many  respects,  wortiiy  of 
censure,  and  may  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  this  re- 
former.* 

d  Sec  in  the  works  of  Sirmond,  torn.  ii.  p.  229,  &c.  .^  hook  of  prayers,  adilressetl  to 
Theodosius  by  Marcellinus  and  Faustinus,  who  were  Liicif'cria!i!». 

e  AugU8tin.  De  Hares,  caj).  Ixxxi.  vith  tlie  obbcrvations  of  Lamb.  Diinuia-iis,  p.  3'»C, 

f  Epipbaiiius,  lUzres,  Ixxv.  p.  !M)5.     Auguathi.  De  Harts,  cup.  liii. 

115"  g  The  desire  of  reducing  religious  worship  to  the  grcatf.it  pot^iblc  j.iiui>lii:ily,  1:ow- 
C¥er  rational  it  may  appear  in  itself,  and  abstractedly  cuusidcrcd,  will  be  eonsidtiubl:- 
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XXII.  The  progress  of  superstition  in  this  century,  and 
the  erroneous  notions  that  prevailed  concerning 
the  true  nature  of  religion,  excited  the  zeal  and 
the  eflbrts  of  many  to  stem  the  torrent.  But  their  labours 
only  exposed  them  to  hifamy  and  reproach.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  worthy  opposers  of  the  reigning  super- 
stitions was  Jovinian,  an  Italian  monk,  who,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  taught  first  at  Rome,  and  after- 
ward at  Milan,  that  all  those  who  kept  the  vows  they 
made  to  Christ  at  their  baplism,  and  lived  according  to 
those  ndes  of  piety  and  virtue  laid  down  in  the  gospel, 
had  an  equal  title  to  the  rewards  of  futurity ;  and  that, 
consequently,  those  who  passed  their  days  in  unsociable 
celibacy,  and  severe  mortilications  and  fastings,  were  in 
no  respect  more  acceptable  in  the  eye  of  (Jod,  than  those 
who  hved  virtuously  ni  the  bonds  of  marriage,  and  nou- 
rished their  bodies  with  moderation  and  temperance. 
These  judicious  opinions,  which  many  began  to  adopt, 
were  first  condemned  by  the  church  of  'Rome,  and  after- 
wards by  Ambrose,  m  a  council  held  at  Milan  in  the  year 
390.^  The  emperor  Honorius  seconded  the  authoritative 
proceedings  of  the  bishops  by  the  violence  of  the  secuhr 
arm,  answered  the  judicious  reasonings  of  Jo^inian  by  the 
terror  of  coercive  and  penal  laws,  and  banished  this  pre- 
tended heretic  to  the  island  Boa.  Jovinian  published  his 
opinions  in  a  book,  against  which  Jerome,  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  wrote  a  most  bitter  and  abusive  treatisci 
which  is  still  extant.^ 

moderated  in  such  as  bestow  a  momcnfs  attention  upon  the  im}>cr(ecUon  and  infinnitiei 
of  human  nature  in  its  prci^ent  state.    Mankind,  generally  speaking,  have  too  little  flle- 
'«ation  of  mind  to  be  much  alTected  with  those  forms  and  methods  of  worship,  in  whid 
there  is  nothing  striking  to  the  outward  senses.    The  great  difliculty  here  lies  in  detff- 
mining  the  lengths  which  it  is  prudent  to  go  in  the  accommodation  of  religions  cereao- 
nics  to  human  infirmity  ;  and  the  grand  point  is  to  fii  a  medium,  in  which  a  due  imrd 
may  be  shown  to  the  senses  and  imagiuation,  without  violating  the  dictates  of  ndrt 
n;ason,  or  taniishing  the  purity  of  true  religion.     It  has  been  said,  that  the  RoDuih 
church  has  gone  too  fnr  in  its  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of  mankind.     And  tiiia  it 
what  the  ablest  defenders  of  its  motley  worship  have  alleged  in  its  behalf.     But  this  ob- 
servation is  not  just ;  the  church  of  Rome  has  not  so  much  accommodated  itself  to  Ath 
man  tceakuess,  as  it  faa^i  abused  that  weaknessy  by  taking  occasion  from  it  to  establish  aa 
endless  \aricty  of  ridicnlouft  ceremonies,  destructive  of  true  religion,  and  only  adapted  to 
promote  the  riches  and  despotism  of  the  clergy,  and  to  keep  the  multitude  still  hood- 
winked ill  their  i;;noranco  and  superstition.     How  far  a  just  antipathy  to  the  chuidl 
puppet-shows  of  tlie  papists  has  unjustly  driven  some  protestant  churches  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  Lm  a  matter  that  I  shall  not  now  examine,  though  it  certainly  deserves  t 
serious  consideration. 

}i  Hieronyniits  in  Jovinianujn,  torn.  ii.  opp.  Augustin.  de  Hicerfs.  cop.  Izzxii.     AmbtQs- 
F.tiixt.  vi.  &.C. 

i  Cixhr.  Thenifo»itmu9,  torn.  iji'.  p.  21 S.  torn.  vi.  p.  193. 
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xziii.  Among  all  the  religious  controversies  that  divided 
the  church,  the  most  celebrated,  both  for  their  oontn«T«T.irn 
importance  and  tlieir  duration,  were  those  re-  orij^^f*" 
latmg  to  Origen  and  his  doctrine. 

This  illustrous  man,  though  he  had  been,  for  a  long 
time*  charged  with  many  errors,  was  held  by  the  most 
part  of  Christians  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  his  name 
was  so  sacred  as  to  ^ive  weight  to  die  cause  in  which  it 
appeared.  The  Anans,  who  were  sagacious  ui  searcliing 
for  succours  on  all  sides  to  maintain  their  sect,  attinned 
that  Origen  had  adopted  their  opinions.  In  tliis  the^ 
were  beheved  by  some,  who  consequently  included  this 
great  man  in  the  natred  they  entertained  against  the  sect 
of  the  Arians.  But  s(iveral  writers  of  the  first  learning  and 
note  opposed  this  report,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  their  master  from  these  injurious  insinua- 
tioDs.  The  most  eminent  of  these  was  Eusebius,  bishop 
of  Csesarea,  as  appears  b^  his  learned  work,  entitled,  ^ 
jfyologyfor  Origen.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  these 
Cttmours  raised  against  the  memon'  and  reputation  of  a 
man,  whom  the  whole  Christian  world  beheld  with  respect, 
would  have  been  soon  hushed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
rise  of  new  commotions,  which  proceeded  from  another 
source,  and  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

XXIV.  The  monks  in  general,  and  the  Eg}7)tian  monks 
in  particular,  were  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
Qngen,  and  spared  no  labour  to  propagate  his  ^iinhS^' 
opinions  ui  all  places.  Their  zeal,  however,  met  •"»*•"**» 
with  opposition,  nor  could  they  persuade  all  Christians  ot 
tile  trutn  and  soundness  of  the  notions  invented  or  adopted 
by  that  eminent  writer.  Hence  arose  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  reasons  and  foundations  of  Origenisfn^  which 
was  at  first  managed  in  a  private  manner,  but  aftenvanK 
by  degrees,  broke  out  into  an  open  flanu'.  Among  th«i 
numerous  ^)ai1isans  of  Origen,  was  John,  l)isliop  of  Jeru- 
salem,  whicli  furnished  Epiphanuis  and  Jerome  with  a 
pretext  to  cast  an  odhun  upon  this  prelate,  against  whom 
they  had  been  previously  exasperated  on  other  accounts. 
But  the  ingenious  bishop  conducted  matters  with  such  ad<* 
mirable  dexterity,  that  m  defending  himself,  he  vindicated, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reputation  of  Origen,  and  drew  to 
party  the  whole  monastic  body ;  and  also  a  prodigious 
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number  of  those  who  were  spectators  of  this  interesting 
(!ombat .  This  was  but  the  beguining  of  the  vehement 
contests  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Origen,  that  were  car- 
ried on,  both  hi  the  eastern  and  western  provinces.  These 
contests  were  particularly  fomented  in  the  west  by  Ru- 
finus,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  who  translated  into  Latin 
several  books  of  Origen,  and  insinuated,  with  sufficient 
plaumess,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  sentiments  they  con- 
tained/ which  drew  upon  him  the  implacable  rage  of  Ae 
learned  and  choleric  Jerome.  But  these  conmiotims 
seemed  to  cease  in  the  west  after  the  death  of  Rufinus, 
and  the  efforts  which  men  of  the  first  order  made  to 
check,  both  by  their  authority  and  by  their  writings,  the 
progress  of  Origenism  in  those  parts. 

XXV.  The  troubles  which  the  writings  and  doctrines  of 
Origrn  excited  in  the  east  were  more  grievous 
InTr^"?.  and  lasting.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
J^hrnrr.\"^i  irritated,  for  several  reasons,  aj^ainst  the  Nitrian 
of  origen.  ^louks,  rcprcsented  them  as  infected  with  the 
contagion  of  Origenism^  and  ordered  them  to  give  up  and 
abandon  all  the  productions  of  Origen.  The  monks  re- 
fused  obedience  to  tliis  command,  and  alleged  in  their  de- 
fence two  considerations ;  the  one,  that  the  passages  in 
the  writings  of  this  holy  and  venerable  man,  \vhich  seem- 
ed to  swerve  from  the  truth,  were  inserted  in  them  by  ill 
designing  heretics ;  and  the  other,  that  a  few  tilings  wor- 
of  thy  censure  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  condem- 
nation of  the  rest.  Matters  were  but  more  exasperated 
by  tliis  refusal  of  submission  to  the  order  of  Theophihu; 
for  tius  violent  prelate  called  a  council  at  Alexanaria,  in 
the  year  399,  hi  which,  having  condemned  the  followers 
of  Origen,  he  sent  a  band  of  soldiers  to  drive  the  monks 
from  their  residence  on  mount  Nitria.  The  poor  monks, 
scattered  abroad  thus  by  an  armed  force,  fled  first  to  Je^ 
viisaleni,  from  whence  tney  retired  afterward  to  Scytho- 
polls ;  and  finding  that  they  could  live  here  in  securi^ 
and  peace,  determined,  at  length,  to  set  sail  for  Constan- 
tinople, and  there  plead  their  cause  in  presence  of  the 
oinperor.'  The  issue  of  these  proceedings  comes  imder 
the  history  of  the  following  century. 

k  Sen  .firt.  Font  an  I  miff,  Hhtcria  lAtmr.  ^iquileiensiSf  lib.  ir.  cap.  iii.  p.  177,  &c. 

I  See  PctfT.  Uiiiiicl  1 1  net.  Origenianorumf  lib.  ii.  cftp.  ir.  p.  196.  Louis  DoociD, 
Jhatoire  tie  Otif^iiuame,  livr.  iii.  p.  93.  Ilicr.  a  Prato,  Diss.  vi.  m  MpftnoR  Sfvcnmi 
t/t  J/viUtch\  flh  (ifl^nns  pomny  fx  N^fno  tot«<^tc  JE^:vf'^fi  ipvlvU^^,  %7f.    T«nm.  17-*1. 
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It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  we  must 
ot  reduce  to  the  same  class  all  those  who  are  called 
Irigenists  in  the  records  of  this  century.  For  this  ambigu- 
lus  title  is  applied  to  persons  who  differed  widely  in  their 
e]^;iou8  notions.  (Sometimes  it  merely  sigmfies  such 
nends  of  Origen,  as  acknowledged  his  writings  to  have 
»een  adulterated  in  many  places,  and  who  were  far  from 
etronising  the  errors  of  which  he  was  accused ;  in  other 
laces,  this  title  is  attributed  to  those  who  confess  Orisen 
0  be  the  author  of  the  doctrines  which  are  imputed  to 
am,  and  who  resolutely  support  and  defend  his  opinions'; 
f  which  latter  there  was  a  considerable  niunber  among 
he  monastic  orders.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ntnicsKNixo  the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  the  church  during 

THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  While  the  Roman  emperors  were  studious  to  pr^ 
note  the  honour  of  Christianity,  by  the  auspi- 
30U8  protection  they  afforded  to  the  church,  and  oAclSSlSSiS 
heir  most  zealous  efforts  to  advance  its  interests,  *"»"*»«**»• 
he  inconsiderate  and  ill  directed  piety  of  the  bishops  cast 
I  cloud  over  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  by 
he  prodigious  number  of  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they 
lad  invented  to  embellish  it.  And  here  we  may  stpply 
hat  well-known  saying  of  Augustin,"*  that  the  yoke  unden^ 
lAich  the  Jews  formerly  groaned^  was  more  tolerable  than 
hat  imposed  upon  many  Christians  in  Ids  time.  The  rites 
md  institutions,  by  which  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other 
lations,  had  formerly  testified  their  religious  veneration 
br  fictitious  deities,  were  now  adopted,  with  some  slight 
Iterations,  by  Christian  bishops,  and  employed  in  me 
ervice  of  the  true  God.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
easons  alleged  for  this  imitation,  so  proper  to  disgust  all 
rfao  have  a  just  sense  of  the  native  beauty  of  genuine 
!!!hristianity .  These  fervent  heralds  of  the  gospel,  whose 
seal  outran  their  candour  and  ingenuity,  imagined  that 
he  nations  would  receive  Christianity  with  more  facility, 
vhen  they  saw  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  which  they 

m  Augustin.  Bj/ist^  cxix.  «(2  JamtntHitrnj  According  to  the  ancient  diviaioik. 
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were  accustomed,  adopted  in  the  church,  and  the  same 
worship  paid  to  Christ  and  his  martyrs,  which  they  bad 
formerly  offered  to  their  idol  deities.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  in  these  times,  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
differed  very  little,  hi  its  external  appearance,  from  that  of 
the  Christians.  They  had  both  a  most  pompous  and 
splendid  ritual.  Gorgeous  robes,  mitres,  tiaras,  wax 
tapers,  crosiers,"  processions,  lustrations,  images,  gold  and 
silver  vases,  and  many  such  circumstances  of  pageantiji 
were  equally  to  be  seen  in  the  heathen  temples  and  tne 
Christian  churches. 

II.  No  sooner  had  Constautine  the  Great  abolished  tbe 
superstitions  of  his  ancestors,  than  magnificent 
c^JShi?'^"*  churches  were  every  where  erected  for  the  Chris- 
erected.  tians,  which  were  richly  adonied  with  pictures 
and  images,  and  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pagan 
temples,  both  in  their  outward  and  inward  fonn."*  Of 
these  churches  some  were  built  over  tlie  tombs  of  martvrs, 
and  were  frequented  only  at  stated  times ;  while  others 
were  set  apart  for  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  Christians  in 
•divine  worship.  The  former  were  called  mart3'ria,  bom 
the  places  where  they  were  erected ;  and  the  latter  titufi.^ 
Both  of  them  were  consecrated  with  great  pomp,  and 
with  certain  rites  borrowed,  mostly,  from  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

But  our  wonder  will  not  cease  here ;   it  will  rather  be 
augmented  when  we  learn,  that  at  this  time,  it 
jft"of'^lli!  was  looked  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  religkm 
tronage.       jq  hixve  iti  cvcry  country  a  multituae  of  churches ; 


On* 

ripl 


inr  n  Tbe  LUuus^  which,  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  the  chief  ensign  of  the  aagm, 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  military  tnanpei^  became  a  BMik 
of  episcopal  dignity.     We  call  it  the  crosiiVj  or  bishop's  vtafl'. 

03'  o  The  word  aupplientioneSf  which  1  hare  rendered  by  that  of  processUnu,  lipillfil 
among  the  pagans,  those  solemn  and  public  acts  of  gratitude  for  national  blessings,  or  ih 
preeation  of  national  calamities,  which  were  expressed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
by  a  religious  approach  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which,  by  a  decree  of  the  senlf, 
were  open  for  all  without  distinction.     Sec  Cie.  CatU,  iii.  6.    Liv.  z.  S3. 

p  See  Exek.  Spanheim,  Preutrs  sur  Us  Cesars  dt  Jvditn^  p.  47,  and  particnhily  Lc 
Bnin's  Exfiieaiion  litteraire  et  Ilistorique  de*  Ceremoniet  it  la  JIfrMc,  tom.  ii.  p.  101.  A 
description  of  these  churches  may  be  fouud  in  Eusebius,  De  vila  Conttaniini  Jtf.  lib.  iii. 
rap.  XXXV.  and  an  exact  plan  of  the  interior  structure  of  them  is  accurately  engrOTcd 
in  bishop  Beverege's  Adnotattones  in  Pandtetas  Contmum,  tom.  IL  p.  70,  and  in  Frederick 
Spanhcim's  Instihd.  Hist,  Ecrles.  tom.  i.  opp.  p.  S60.  It  must  also  be  observed,  (hit 
certain  parts  of  the  Christian  churches  were  formed  afUr  the  model  of  the  Jewish  tern* 
pies.     See  Camp.  Vitringa,  De  synagoga  vetera,  lib.  iii.  p.  466. 

q  Jo.  Mabillon.  Muxei  Italicij  tom.  ii.  in  Comment,  ad  ordin,  Raman,  p.  zvi.  07  The 
tituH  were  the  smaller  churches,  so  called  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  preabyten, 
who  officiated  in  them,  werv  called  by  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were  ereeted. 
'•  o.  received  titles  which  fixed  thnm  to  those  particular  cure«. 
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and  here  we  must  look  for  the  true  origm  of  what  is 
called  the  ri^ht  ofpatrona^ej  which  was  in&oduced  among 
Christians  with  no  other  view  than  to  encourage  the  opu- 
lent to  erect  a  great  number  of  churches,  by  giving  them 
the  privilege  of  appointing  the  ministers  that  were  to 
officiate  in  them/  This  was  a  new  instance  of  that  servUe 
bnitation  of  the  ancient  superstitions  which  reigned  at  this 
dme ;  for  it  was  a  very  common  notion  among  the  people 
of  old,  that  nations  and  provinces  were  happy  and  free 
Gram  danger,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fanes  and 
temples,  which  they  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  gods 
■nd  neroes,  whose  protection  and  succour  could  not  fail, 
IS  it  was  thought,  to  be  shed  abimdantly  upon  those,  who 
worshipped  them  with  such  zeal,  and  honoured  them  with 
so  many  marks  of  veneration  and  respect.  The  Christians 
mihappily  contracted  the  same  erroneous  way  of  thinking. 
The  greater  the  number  of  temples  was  which  they  erect- 
ed in  honour  of  Christ,  and  Ins  chosen  friends  and  fol- 
lowers, the  more  sanguine  did  their  expectations  grow  of 
powerful  succours  from  them,  and  of  a  peculiar  interest  in 
me  divine  protection.  They  were  so  weak  as  to  imagine 
that  God,  Christ,  and  celestial  intelligences,  were  delight- 
ed with  those  marks  and  testimonies  of  respect,  wmch 
captivate  the  hearts  of  wretched  mortals. 

III.  The  Christian  worship  consisted  in  hymns,  prayers, 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  a  discourse  address- 
ed to  the  people,  and  concluded  with  the  celebra-  JJbiic"^wl 
tioii  of  the  Lord's  supper.  To  these  were  added  **'*'** 
various  rites,  more  adapted  to  please  the  eyes,  and  strike 
the  imagination,  than  to  kindle  in  the  heart  the  pure  and 
sacn^d  name  of  genuine  piety.*  We  are  not  however  to 
think,  that  the  same  method  of  worship  was  uniformly 
ibllowed  in  every  Christian  society,  for  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  Every  bishop,  consulting  his  own  private 
judgment,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
times,  the  genius  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and 
ifae  character  and  temper  of  those  whom  he  was  appointed 

r  JiMt  Henn.  Bohmeri  Jus.  EceUs.  ProUsttoU^  torn.  iii.  p.  466.  BMiothetpu  Italique^ 
torn.  ▼.  p.  166. 

0  For  a  full  account  of  the  form  of  puUic  worship,  or  the  Uimrgitt  of  this  century,  the 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  22d  cottchtHctd  dUeourte  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  opostoKcd  coruHhUums^  which  are  falsely  attributed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  These 
•rriters  are  most  learnedly  illustrated  and  explained  by  Feter  le  Bxmo,  in  his  ExpHeoHcn 
Htterdt  ef  hisUmqxit  de  k  JUtSity  torn.  ii.  p.  53. 
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to  rule  and  instruct,  formed  such  a  plan  of  divine  worshq) 
as  he  thought  the  wisest  and  the  best.  Hence  that  variety 
of  liturgies  which  were  in  use,  before  the  bishop  of  Rome 
had  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  religious  matters,  and 

Eersuaded  the  credulous  and  unthinking,  that  the  model, 
oth  of  doctrine  and  worship,  was  to  be  given  by  the  mo* 
ther  church,  and  to  be  followed  implicitly  throughout  the 
Christian  world. 

rv.  It  would  be  almost  endless  to  enter  into  a  minute 

ciMm    In-  d^*^  ^f  ^dl  the  different  parts  of  public  worshq)^ 

ttj^^^'^o  and  to  point  out  the    aisadvantageous   changes 

^ui«  wofl*  they  unaer\vent.    A    few   observations   will  % 

"^  sumcient  upon  this   head.    The  public  prayen 

had  now  lost  much  of  that  solemn  and  majestic  simplidtj, 
that  characterized  them  in  the  primitive  times,  and  whidi 
were,  at  present,  degenerating  into  a  vain  and  swelliog 
bombast.  The  psalms  of  David  were  now  received  among 
the  public  hymns  that  were  sun^  as  a  part  of  divine  8e^ 
vice.'  The  sermons,  or  public  discourses  addressed  to  the 
people,  were  composed  according  to  the  rules  of  humin 
eloquence,  and  rather  adapted  to  excite  the  stupid  admi- 
ration of  the  populace,  who  delight  in  vain  embelliih- 
ments,  than  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  or  to  refom 
the  heart.  Nay,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  possible  means 
had  been  industriouslv  used,  to  give  an  an*  of  folly  and 
extravagance  to  the  Christian  assembUes.  For  the  peopk 
were  permitted,  nay,  even  exhorted  by  the  preacher  Imo- 
self,  to  crown  his  talents  with  clapping  of  hamds  and  loud 
acclamations  of  applause  ;"*  a  recompense  that  was  hitherto 
peculiar  to  the  actors  on  the  theatre,  and  the  orators  in  the 
lorum.  How  men,  set  apart  by  their  profession  to  exhibit 
examples  of  the  contempt  of  vainglory,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  others  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  temporal 
things,  could  indulge  such  a  senseless  and  indecent  ambi- 
tion, is  difficult  to  be  conceived,  though  it  is  highly  to 
be  deplored. 
V.  The  first  day  of  the  week,  which  was  the  ordinary 

Feicimiaor  ^^^  statcd  time  for  the  public  assemblies  d 
boiyiuyi.  Christians,  was,  in  consequence  of  a  pecidiar  law 
enacted  by   Constantine,  observed  with  more  solemnity 

t  Bcausobre,  Hist,  de  Manieheiime,  torn.  ii.  p.  C14. 

u  Franc.  Bernh.  Ferrarius,  De  vetenm  accUmaHonibui  elftatsM,  p.  66. 
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than  it  liad  Ibrinerly  been.''  The  festivals  celebrated  in 
most  of  the  Christian  churches,  were  five  in  number,  and 
were  appointed  in  commemoration  of  the  birth,  the  suflfer- 
ings  and  death,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  the 
divine  Saviour ;  and  also  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holv  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles  and  first  heralds  of  the  gospel  on  the  day 
ot  pentecost.  Of  these  festivals,  none  were  kept  with  so 
much  solemnit\'  and  respect,  as  the  fourteen  days  that 
were  appointecl  for  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection.* 

The  eastern  Christians  celebrated  tlie  memoiy  of  Christ's 
birth  and  baptism  in  one  festival,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
sixth  of  Januarys  and  this  day  was  by  them  called  the 
Epiphany,  as  on  it  the  immortal  Saviour  whs  manifested 
to  the  world.'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  of  the 
west  seem  to  have  always  celebrated  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December ;  for  there  appears 
to  be  ver3r'  httle  certainty  in  tlie  accounts  of  those,  who 
allege  that  the  Roman  [>ontiir,  Julius  I.  removed  the  fes- 
tival of  Christ's  birth  from  the  sixtli  of  January  to  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December.* 

The  unlucky  success  which  some  had  in  discovering  tlie 
carcasses  and  remains  of  ceitain  holy  men,  multiplied  the 
festivals  aiul  comme/uorations  of  the  martyrs  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner.  The  increase  of  these  festivals  would 
iiot  have  been  offensive  to  the  wise  and  the  p:<)od,  if  Chris- 
tians had  emploj'ed  the  time  they  took  uj),  in  jiromoting 
their  spuitual  interests,  and  in  forming  habits  of  sanctity 
sind  virtue.  But  the  contrary  happened ;  these  days,  which 
were  set  apart  for  pious  exercises ;  were  squandered  away 
in  indolence,  voluptuousness,  and  criminal  pursuits,  and 
were  less  consecrated  to  the  service  of  (-iod,  than  employ- 
ed in  the  indulgence  of  sinful  passions.  It  is  well  known, 
among  other  things,  what  opportunities  of  sinning  were 
offered  to  the  licentious,  by  what  were  called  the  vigils  of 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  or  Pentecost. 

VI.  Fasting  was  considered,  in  this  century,  as  the  most 
effectual  and  powerfiil  means  of  repelling  tlie  force,  ^^^^^^, 
ind  disconcerting  the  stratagems  of  evil  spirits,  and 

^  Jac.  Godofi'cd  ad  codicem  Thcodos.  torn.  i.  p.  135. 

X  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  143. 

V  Beausobre,  Hist,  du  MffnicheisnUj  tom.ii.  p.  69^. 

£  See  Jos.  Sim.  Asttcmau.  INUtoCA.  OrimU  CltmenU     Valicat,.  toui^  li.  p.  ll^^'     AVI 
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of  appeasing  the  anger  ol"  an  offen(ie<I  Deity.  Hence  we 
may  easily  understand  m  hut  induced  the  rulers  of  the  church 
to  estahhsh  this  custom  by  express  hiws,  and  to  impose, 
as  an  indispensable  dut},  an  act  of  humiliation;  the  ob- 
servation ol  which  lijid  hitherto  been  lelt  to  every  one's 
choice.  The  qnadragesimaU  or  lentfasU  was  held  more 
sacred  than  all  the  rest,  thou^ch  it  was  not  as  yet  confined 
to  a  fixed  number  of  days."*  We  must  however  remark,  that 
ihii  fasts  obseiTcd  in  this  centurj-,  were  very  different  fipom 
those  that  were  solemnized  in  the  preceding  times.  For- 
merly those  who  submitted  themselves  to  the  discipline  of 
lasting  abstained  wholly  from  meat  and  drink ;  but  now  a 
mere  abstinence  fi'om  flesh  and  wine  was,  by  manvy  judg- 
ed sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  fasting,'*  and  this  latter 
opinion  prevailed,  from  tnis  time,  and  became^  universal 
among  tlie  Latins. 

VII.  Baptismal  fonts  were  now  erected  in  the  porch  of 

each  church,  for  the  more  commodious  adminis- 
TiJJratwm'if  tiation  of  that  initiating  sacrament.  Baj^im 
cairfiim,  ^yg^g  administered  diuing  the  vigils  of  Easter  and 
Wliitsuntide,  with  lighted  tapers,  by  the  bishop,  and  the 
presbyters  commissioned  by  him  for  that  purpose.  In  cases 
nowever  of  urgent  necessity,  and  in  such  only,  a  dispensa- 
tion was  granted  for  perfonning  this  sacred  rite,  at  other 
times  than  those  now  mentioned.  In  some  places  salt  was 
employed,  as  a  symbol  of  purity  and  wisdom,  and  was 
thrown,  with  this  view,  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  bap- 
tized ;  and  a  double  unction  was  every  where  used  in  the 
celebration  of  this  ordinance,  one  preceding  its  administra- 
tion, and  the  other  following  it.  The  persons  who  were 
admitted  into  the  church  by  baptism  were  obliged,  after 
the  celebi*ation  of  that  holy  ordinance,  to  go  clothed  in 
white  garments  during  the  space  of  seven  days. 

Many  other  rites  and  ceremonies  might  be  mentioned 
here ;  but,  as  they  neither  acquired  stability  b}^  their  durar 
tion,  nor  received  the  sanction  of  universal  approbation 
and  consent,  we  shall  pass  them  over  m  silence. 

VIII.  The  institution  of  catechumens^  and  the  discipline 
ana  of  the  tlirough  which  they  passed,  suffered  no  vaiiation 
Lurd\wpper.  intj^jj  ccutury,  but  contmued  still  upon  its  ancient 
lifting.    It  appears  farther,  by  innimierable  testimonies. 

a  Jo.  Dallxuft,  De  Jfjunus  e(  C^iMtdrs|esuM,  lib.  iv. 
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that  the  Lcnrd's  supper  was  administered,  in  some  places 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  in  others  on  Simday  only,  to  all 
those  who  were  assembled  together  to  worship  God.  It 
was  also  sometimes  celebrated  at  the  tombs  of  martyrs  and 
at  funerals,  which  custom,  undoubtedly,  gave  rise  to  the 
massesj  that  were  afterward  performea  in  honour  of  the 
saints,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead.  In  many  places  the 
bread  and  wine  were  held  up  to  view  before  their  distri- 
bution, that  they  might  be  seen  by  the  people,  and  contem- 
glated  mth  a  certain  religious  respect ;  and  hence,  not 
m^  after  the  adoration  of  the  symbols  was  unquestionably 
derived.  Neither  catechumens^  penitents^  nor  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  and  impulse  of  evil 
spirits,  were  admitted  to  this  holy  ordinance  ;  nor  did  the 
sacred  orators  in  their  public  discourses  ever  dare  to  unfold 
its  true  and  genuine  nature  with  freedom  and  simplicity. 
The  reason  of  thus  concealing  it  from  the  knowledge  and 
observation  of  many,  was  a  very  mean  and  shameM  one, 
as  we  have  already  observed ;  many  mdeed,  offer  a  much 
more  decent  and  satisfactory  argmnent  in  favour  of  this 
custom,  when  they  allege,  that  by  these  mvsteriotis  proceed- 
ings, the  desire  of  the  catechtimens  would  naturally  bum  to 
penetrate,  as  soon  as  was  possible,  the  sublime  secret,  and 
that  they  would  thereby  be  animated  to  prepai'e  them- 
selves with  (1oii]>le  dilififence  for  receiving  this  privilege. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  TI[£  DIVISIONS  AND  HERESIES  THAT  TROUBLED  THE    CHrRCH 

DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  sects  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  preceding  ages, 
transmitted  their  contagious  piinciples  to  this  cen-  The  maai« 
tury.  Many  of  them  remained  yet,  particularly  ;;^«^««°'^«»* 
in  the  east,  and  notwithstanding  then*  absurdity, 
continued  to  attract  a  certain  number  of  followers.  The 
Manichean  faction  surpassed  the  rest  in  its  influence  and 
progress.  The  very  tmpitude  and  enormity  of  its  doctrines 
seemed  to  seduce  many  into  its  snares ;  and,  wliat  is  still 
more  surprising,  men  of  genius  and  penetration  were  de- 
luded by  its  enchantments,  as  the  example  of  Augustin  suf- 
ficiently testifies.  It  is  true,  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
writers  of  the  times,  and  amonir  othexs  \\meu'^\xv«  viV^eskV^ 
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returned  from  liis  errors,  endeavonred  to  oppose  the  growth 
of  tliis  spreadmjf  pestilence ;  nor  were  their  efforts  entirely 
unsuccessful.  IJut  the  root  of  this  horrible  disease  was 
deep  ;  and  neither  the  force  of  arpfument,  nor  the  severity 
of  the  most  rigorous  laws  were  sufficient  to  extirjiate  it 
thoroughly/  For  some  time  indeed  it  seemed  to  disap- 
pear, and  many  thoiight  it  utterly  eradicated ;  but  it  ga- 
thered force*  secretly,  and  broke  out  after\vanhvith  new  vio- 
lence- To  avoid  the.  severity  of  the  laws,  the  Manicheam 
eoncealed  themselves  imder  a  variety  of  names,  wliich  the}' 
adopted  successively,  and  changed  in  proportion  as  they 
were  discovered  under  them.  Thus  they  assumed  the 
names  of  encratites,  apotactics,  saccophori,  hydroparastates, 
soUtaries,  and  several  others,  under  whicli  thev  lav  con- 
cealed  for  a  c(»rtain  time,  but  could  not  however  long  es- 
cape the  vigilance  of  their  enemies.** 

II.  The  state  had  little  danger  to  appn?hend  from  a  sect 
ri>r  of  which  the  force  of  seven*  laws  and  of  penal  res- 


riic 

vrr>5  with  thi* 


ihi»    r.mtr...  fj-aints  couUl  uot   fail   to   undermine   <rraduallv, 


DoMii^H.  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  Jiut  a  new  and 
much  more  formidable  faction  started  up  in  Africa,  which 
though  it  arose  from  small  beginnings,  afflicted  most  griev- 
ously both  church  and  state  for  more  than  a  rentur}\  Its 
origin  was  as  follows. 

iVlensurius,  bishop  of  (!arthage  in  Airica,  d\ing  in  the 
\ear  311,  the  gn  iitest  part  of  the  clerg)  and  peojje  chose, 
in  his  place,  the  archdeacon  Ca^cihauus,  who,  without 
waiting  for  the  assembly  of  the  Nmnidian  bishops,  was 
consecrated  b\  tlu)S(*  of  Africa  alone.  This  hasty  nroceed- 
inir  was  the  occaMon  of  much  trouble.  The'Numidian 
bisho])s,  who  had  always  been  prestfut  at  the  consecration 
of  the  bishons  of  Carthage,  were  highly  off  nded  at  their 
being  exchiued  from  this  solemn  ceremony,  and  assembling 
themselves  at  Carthage,  called  Ctf?cilianus  before  them,  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  The  flame  thus  kindled, 
was  greatly  augmented  by  certain  Cathagiuian  prcslnters, 
who  were  competitors  with  Csecilianus,  particularly  liotnis 
and  Celesius.    Lucilla  also,  an  opulent  lady,  who  had  been 

c  Tbe  fevere  lawi  coActed  by  the  emperors  against  the  Manichrnns  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Tktodorim  Ctite,  voL  t L  part  i.  edit.  JUtieriaii.  In  the  year  »7l>,  Valcntinian  the 
elder  prohibited  their  aMemUief,  and  imposed  bea\y  penaltici  ooi  their  docton,  p.  136. 
ii4Bi»  ThioiMtai  tha  Gnat  brandad  them  with  inramy,  and  deprived  thun  of  all  the 

'|Citin«i|  p.  133.    Add  to  these  many  edicts  yet  more  dreadfuK 
Iff,  Uft,  110,  qC  tha  aSwifa-vMntUoaed  work. 
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reprimanded  hy  Caecilianiis  for  her  superstitious  practices, 
and  had  conceived  against  him  a  bitter  enmity  on  that  ac- 
count, was  active  in  exasperating  the  spirits  ot  his  adversa- 
ries, and  distributed  a  large  sum  of  money  among  the  Nu- 
midians  to  encourage  them  in  their  opposition  to  llie  new- 
bishop.  In  consequence  of  all  this,  Csecilianus,  ciwrfiunm. 
refusmg  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Numi-  ~™**"'»*^ 
dians,  was  condemned  in  a  council,  assembled  by  Secun- 
dus,  bishop  of  Tigisis,  consisting  of  seventy  prelates,  who, 
with  the  consent  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  clergy  and 
people,  declared  him  unwordiy  of  the  episcopal  aignity, 
and  chose  his  deacon  Majorinus  for  his  successor.  By  this 
proceeding,  the  Carthaginian  church  was  divided  into  two 
&ctions,  and  groanedimder  the  contests  of  two  rival  bishops, 
Csecilianus  and  Majorinus. 

III.  The  Numidians  alleged  two  important  reasons  to 
justify  their  sentence  against  Csecilianus;  ^s  first,  Th^rtuon 
that  Felix  of  Aptungus,  the  chief  of  the  bishops,  Ju^S^deS'i 
ivho  assisted  at  his  consecration,  was  a  traditor,  '"^'^* 
i.  e.  one  of  those  who,  during  the  persecution  under  Dio- 
clesian,  had  delivered  the  sacrea  writings  and  the  pious 
books  of  the  Christians  to  the  magistrates  in  order  to  be 
burnt ;  and  that  having  thus  apostatized  from  the  service  of 
Christ,  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  impart  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  new  oishop.  A  second  reason  for  their  sen- 
tence against  Caecilianus  was  drawn  from  the  harshness 
and  even  cruelty  that  he  had  discovered  in  his  conduct, 
while  he  was  a  deacon,  toward  the  Christian  confessors  and 
martyrs  during  the  persecution  above  mentioned,  whom  he 
abandoned,  in  the  most  merciless  manner,  to  all  the  ex- 
tremities of  hunger  and  want,  leaving  them  without  food 
in  their  prisons,  and  hindering  those  who  were  willing  to 
succour  them,  from  bringing  them  relief  To  these  accu- 
sations they  added  the  insolent  contumacy  of  the  new  pre- 
late, w^ho  refused  to  obey  their  summons,  and  to  appear 
before  them  in  council  to  justify  his  conduct. 

There  were  none  of  the  Numidians  who  opposed  Cae- 
cilianus  with  such  bitterness  and  vehemence,  as  Donatus, 
bishop  of  Casse  nigrae,  and  hence  the  whole  faction  was 
callea  after  liim,  as  most  writers  think ;  though  some  are 
of  opinion,  that  they  derived  this  name  from  another  Do- 
natus,  whom  the  Donatists  sumamed  the  Great.""    This 

e  In  the  faction  of  tbo  DonatistB,  tbere  were  two  emineiit  i^etMiA  ^  ^^  ittmA  ^\ 
Dtmatitg :  the  one  waa  a  Nomidiao,  and  bishop  of  €:«ms  ni&qre  ;  ^«  ^je.\  ^>\«j»ft^K^ 
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controversy,  in  a  short  time,  spread  far  and  wide,  not  only 
throughout  Nuniidia,  but  even  through  all  the  provinces  of 
Africa,  wliich  entered  so  zealously  into  tliis  ecclesiastical 
war,  that  hi  most  cities  there  were  two  bishops,  one  at  the 
head  of  Cieciliaiuis's  ])arty,  and  the  other  acknowledged  by 
the  followers  of  Majoiiims. 

IV.  The  Donatists  having  brought  this  controversy  before 
iuMnr>ofii.r  Constaiituie  the  Great,  that  emperor  in  the  year 
lunaiLi..     3J3^   appointed  Melchiiides,  bisnop  of  Rome,  to 
examine  the  matter,  and  named  three  bishops  of  Gaul  to 
assist  Iiim  in  this  inquiry.    The  result  of  this  examination 
was  favourable  to  Caecilianus,  who  was  entirely  acquitted 
of  the  crimes  laid  to  Iiis  chaise  ;  but  the  accusations  that 
liad  been  brought  against  Fehx  of  A])tungus,  by  whom  he 
was  consecrated,  were  left  out  of  die  question.     Hence  it 
was,  that  die  emperor,  in  the  year  314,  ordered  the  cause 
of  Felix  to  be  examined  separately  b  v  i)*  Jiaii,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  by  whose  decision  he  was  absolved.  The  Donatists, 
whose  cause  suffiered  necessarily  by  these  proceedings,  com- 
plained much  of  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Mekhiades 
and  y^llian.     The  small  number  of  bishops,  that  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  their  cause  jointly  with  Melchiadea, 
excited,  in  a  paiticular  manner,  their  reproaches,  and  even 
then*  contempt.    They  looked  upon  the  decision  of  seventy 
venerable  Numidiaii  prelates,  as  infinitely  more  respectable 
than  that  pronouiiceu  by  nhieteen  bishops,  for  such  was  the 
number  assembled  at  Rome,'  who,  beside  the  inferiority  of 
their  number,  were  not  sufficiently  ac(}uaiiited  with  the 
Aliican  aifau's  to  be  competent  judges  m  the  present  ques- 
tion.   The  indulgent  emperor,  willing  to  remove  these  spe- 
cious complaints,  ordered  a  second  and  a  much  more  nu- 
merous assembly  to  meet  at  Ai'les  in  the  year  314,  com- 
posed of  bishops  from  various  provinces,  from  Italy,  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Spam.     Here  agam  the  Donatists  lost  their 
cause,  but  renewed  tlieir  efforts  by  appealmg  to  the  inime^ 

Majoriiius,  I»isbop  of  CaiUiage,  as  leader  of  the  Donatists,  and  received  from  bis  sea, 
on  account  of  his  learning  and  \  inutr,  the  title  of  Donatus  the  Great,  llencc  it  has  been 
u  question  among  the  learned,  from  v/hich  of  these  tiic  sect  derived  its  name.  The  aipi- 
nients  that  support  the  difl'ercut  sides  of  this  trivial  question  are  nearly  of  equal  force; 
and  why  may  wc  not  decide  it  by  nupposing  that  the  Donatisli  were  so  called  from  them 
both? 

iCP  f  The  emperor,  in  his  letter  to  Melchiadcs,  named  no  more  than  three  prcUtec, 
viz.  Matcrnus,  Rhcticius,  and  Marinus,  bi.shops  of  Cologn,  Autun,  and  Aries,  to  sit  with 
him  as  judges  of  this  controversy ;  but  afterward  he  ordered  seven  more  to  be  added  to 
the  number,  and  us  many  n«  ronM  -ocn  and  rnnvcnicnilv  assemble ;  ?o  that  they  were  t»r 
''**/  ninrtcfv  in  n'l. 
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diate  judgment  of  the  einperor,  who  oonilesoeiidefl  so  fai', 
as  to  admit  their  appeal ;  aiid  in  consequence  thereof,  ex- 
amined the  whole  aifair  himself  in  the  year  316  at  Milan, 
in  presence  of  the  contending  parties/  "I 'he  issue  of  this 
lliird  trial  was  not  more  favourable  to  the  Donatists  than 
that  of  the  two  preceding  councils,  whose  decisions  the  em- 
peror confirmed  by  the  sentence  he  pronounced/  Hence 
this  perverse  sect  loaded  Constantinc  with  the  bitterest 
reproaches,  and  maliciously  complamed  that  Osius,  bishop 
of^Cordoua,  who  was  honoured  w^ith  his  friendship,  and 
was  intimately  connected  with  Ca^cilianus,  had,  by  cor- 
rupt insinuations,  engaged  him  to  pronounce  an  unrij^hte- 
0118  sentence.  The  emperor,  animated  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion at  such  odious  proceedings,  deprived  the  Donatists  of 
their  churches  in  Alrica,  and  sent  into  banishment  their  se- 
ditious bishops.  Nay,  he  carried  his  resentment  so  far  as 
to  put  some  of  them  to  death,  probably  on  accoimt  of  the 
intmerable  petulance  and  malignity  they  <liscovered  both 
in  their  writings  and  in  their  discourse.  Hence  arose  vio- 
lent commotions  and  tumults  in  Africa,  as  the  sect  of  the 
Donatists  was  extremely  powerful  and  mmierous  there.  The 
emperor  endeavoured,  by  embassies  and  negotiations,  to 
allaj  these  disturbances,  but  his  efforts  were  without  effect. 
▼.  These  unhappy  commotions  gave  rise,  no  doubt,  to 
a  horrible  confecleracv  of  desi)erate  i-uflians,  who  ,.  . . 
passed  under  the  name  of  circuniceHions.  Ihis  |.'^rji^;;[:;""'" 
nuious,  fearless,  and  bloody  set  of  men,  coni])Osed 
of  the  rough  and  savage  populace,  who  embraced  the  par- 
ty of  the  Donatists,  maintauied  their  cause  by  the  force  of 
arms,  and,  ovemmning  all  Africa,  filled  that  province  with 
slaughter  and  rapine,  and  committed  the  most  enormous 
acts  of  pei'fidy  and  cruelty  against  the  followers  of  Cseci- 
lianus.  This  o\itrageous  multitiide,  whom  no  prospect  of 
sufferings  could  terrif\>  and  who,  upon  urgent  occasions, 
faced  death  itself  with  the  most  audacious  temerity,  con- 
tributed  to  rentier  the  sect  of  the  Donatists  and  object  of  the 
utmost  abhorrence ;  though  it  (raiuiot  be  made  to  appeal' 
from  any  records  of  undoubted  authority,  that  the  bishops 

g  The  proofs  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  emperors,  i:i  ivliglous  matters,  appear  so 
incontestable  in  this  controversy,  that  it  is  amazing  it  should  c?cr  have  been  calleU  in 
question.  Certain  it  ia,  that  at  this  time,  the  notion  of  a  supreme  Judge  set  over  the 
church  universal,  liy  the  appointment  of  Christ,  never  had  entered  into  any  one's  bead. 
The  assemblies  of  the  clergy  at  Rome  and  Aries  are  commonly  called  caimeUi;  but 
improperly,  5incc,  in  reality,  they  were  nothing  mor*^  than  meetincfd  or  jud^s^  ox 
'•f»*ttri'prm-:t^  appomted  by  ihc  **ji!|»eror. 
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of  that  faction,  tliose  at  least,  who  had  any  reputation  for 
piety  and  virtue,  either  approved  the  proceedings,  or  stir- 
red up  the  violence  of  tlus  odious  rabble.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  flame  of  discord  gathered  strength  daUy,  and 
seemed  to  portend  the  approacliing  horrors  of  a  civil  war; 
to  prevent  which,  Constantine,  having  tried  in  vain,  eveiy 
other  method  of  accommodation,  abolished  at  last,  by  ti^ 
advice  of  the  governors  of  Africa,  the  laws  that  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Donatists,  and  allowed  the  people  a  M 
liberty  of  adhering  to  the  party  they  liked  the  oest. 
VI.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  his  son 
Constans,  to  whom   Africa  was  allotted  in  the  di- 
iJ^^nT''  ''  vision  of  the  empire,  sent  Macarius  and  Pauhis 
into  that  province,   with  a  view  to  heal  this  deplorable 
schism,  and,  to  engage  the  Donatists  to  conclude  a  peace. 
Donatus,  suniamed  the  Great,  the  principal  bishop  of  that 
sect,  opposed  all  methods  of  reconciliation  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  other  pre- 
lates of  the  party.     The  Circumcellionesabo  continued  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  Donatists  by  assassinations  and 
massacres,  executed  with  the  most  urelenting  fury.    Ttey 
were,  however,  stopped  in  their  career,  and  were  defeated 
by  Macarius  at  the  battle  of  Bagnia.     Upon  this,  the  af- 
&irs  of  tlie  Donatists  declined  apace ;  and  Macarius  used 
no  longer  tlie  soft  voice  of  persuasion  to  engage  them  to 
cUi  accommodation,  but  employed  his  authority  for  that 
purpose.     A  few  submitted  ;  the  greatest  part  saved  them- 
selves  by  flight ;    numbers   were  sent  into  banishment, 
among  whom  was  Donatus  the  Great ;  and  many  of  them 
were  pmiished  with  the  utmost  severity.     Duiing  these 
troubles,  which  contmued  near  thirteen  years,  several  step 
were  taken  against  the  Donatists,  which  the  equitable  and 
impartial  will  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  justice  ;  nor  indeed  do  the  catholics   tliera- 
selves  deny  the  truth  of  tliis  assertion.**    And  hence  the 
complamts  which  the  Donatists  made  of  the  cruelty  of  their 
adversaries.* 

h  The  testimony  of  Optatus  of  Milcvi  is  beyond  exception  iu  this  matter  j  it  is  quolcii 
iVom  the  third  book  of  his  treatise,  De  Sckisnutte  DoiuUisiarum,  ^  i.  and  rans  thus  ;  "^^ 
Opcrariis  Unilatis,  i.  c.  the  emperor's  ambassadors  Macarius  and  Paulus,  multa  quidcm 
:uip€rc  gestasunt.  Piigemnt  omnes  Episcopi  cum  elericU  suis,  aliqui  sunt  mortui;  qui 
loitiores  fuerunt,  capti  et  longe  reltgati  sunt."  Optatus,  through  the  whole  of  this  wwrfc 
ondcairoiirs  to  excuse  the  severities  cummitlcd  against  the  Donatists,  of  which  he  lays  tbt 
;>rini-i;){i|  fault  upon  that  sect  itself,  confessing,  however,  that  in  some  instances,  the  pro- 
.".cdin^ii  ag^oinst  them  >YCrc  too  rigorou*  to  icaat\t  ^w^^oWWc^tv^  w  ^dredt  of  an  or. '."J  " 
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vii.  The  emperor  Julian,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  the  year  362,  permitted  the  exiled  Dona- 
tists  to  return  to  their  country,  and  restored  them  ,hJ**ite25i.Sj 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  liberty.  This  ".r^'i'^juJE; 
step  renewed  the  vigour  of  that  expiring  sect,  '»**«"•'"• 
who,  on  their  return  from  banishment,  brought  over  in  a 
short  time  the  greatest  part  of  the  province  of  Africa  to 
espouse  their  interest  Gratian  indeed  pubUshed  several 
ecucts  against  them,  and  in  the  year  377,  deprived  them  of 
their  churches,  and  prohibited  all  their  assemblies,  public 
and  private.  But  the  fury  of  the  circumceUiones,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  soldiery  of  the  Donatists,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  intestine  tumults,  prevented,  no  doubt,  the 
vigorous  execution  of  these  laws.  This  appears  from  the 
number  of  churches  which  this  people  had  m  Africa  toward 
the  conclusion  of  this  century,  ana  which  were  served  by 
no  less  than  four  hundred  bishops.  Two  things,  however, 
diminished  considerably  the  power  and  lustre  of  this  flour- 
ishing sect,  and  made  it  dechne  apace  about  the  end  of  this 
century ;  the  one  was  a  violent  oivision  that  arose  among 
them,  on  account  of  a  person  named  Maximiu ;  and  this 
<Uvision,  so  proper  to  weaken  the  common  cause,  was  the 
most  effectual  instrument  the  catholics  could  use  to  combat 
the  Donatists.  But  a  second  circumstance  which  precipi- 
tated their  decline,  was  the  zealous  and  fervent  opposition 
of  Augustin,  first  presbyter,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Hippo. 
This  Teamed  and  ingenious  prelate  attacked  the  Dona- 
tists in  every  way.  In  his  writings,  in  his  public  discourses, 
and  in  his  private  conversation,  he  exposed  the  danger- 
ous and  seditious  principles  of  this  sect  in  the  strongest 
manner ;  and  as  he  was  of  a  warm  and  active  spirit,  he 
animated  against  them  not  only  the  province  ot  Africa, 
but  also  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  the  imperial  court. 

VIII.  The  doctrine  of  the  Donatists  was  contbrniable  to 
that  of  the  church,  as  even  their  adversaries  con- 
fess ;  nor  were  their  lives  less  exemplary  than  cri!!«'*'or'SlS 
those  of  other  Christian  societies,  if  we  except  the  *^"'***^ 
enormous  conduct  of  the  circumceUiones,  which  the  great- 
est part  of  the  sect  regarded  with  the  utmost  detestation 
,and  abhorrence.  The  crime,  therefore,  of  the  Donatists  lay 
properly  ui  the  following  things ;  in  theii*  declaring  the 
church  of  Africa,  which  adherea  to  Caecilianus  fallen  from 
tiie^lignity  and  privileges  of  a  true  church,  and  deprived 
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6f  the  ffiils  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  account  of  the  offences 
with  which  the  new  bishop  and  Felix  of  Aptungus,  who 
had  consecrated  him,  were  charged ;  in  their  pronouncing 
all  the  churches,  who  held  conununion  with  that  of  Africa, 
corrupt  and  polluted ;  in  maintaining  that  the  sanctity  of 
their  oishops  gave  their  community  sdone  a  full  right  to  be 
considered  as  the  true,  the  pure,  and  holy  church ;  and  in 
their  avoiding  all  communication  with  other  churches,  from 
an  apprehension  of  contracting  their  impuiity  and  comip' 
tion.  This  erroneous  principle  was  the  source  of  that  most 
shocking  uncharitableness  and  presumption  that  appeared 
in  their  conduct  to  other  churches.  Hence  they  pronounced 
the  sacred  rites  and  institutions  void  of  all  virtue  and  efr 
cacy  among  those  Christians  who  were  not  precisely  of 
their  sentiments,  and  not  only  rebaptized  those  who  came 
over  to  their  party  from  other  churches,  but  even  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  had  been  ordained  mhiisters  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  observed  the  severe  custom  either  of  deprivii^ 
them  of  their  office,  or  obliguig  them  to  be  ordained  a  se- 
cond time.  This  schismatic  pestiience  was  almost  whoDy 
confined  to  Africa ;  for  the  few  pitifid  assemblies,  which 
the  Donatists  had  formed  in  Spam  and  Italy,  had  neither 
stability  nor  duration.*' 

IX.  The  faction  of  the  DonatLsts  wjis  not  the  only  one 
Th«  doctrine  that  troublcd  the  church  during  this  celltur5^  Soon 
^  Mi^?in"g  after  its  commencement,  even  in  the  year  317,  a 

«"»*v.  ng^  contention  arose  m  Egypt,  upon  a  subject  of 
much  higher  importance,  and  with  consequences  of  a  yet 
more  pernicious  nature.  The  subject  of  this  fatal  contro- 
versy, which  kindled  such  deplorable  divisions  throughout 
the  christian  world,  was  the  cloctrine  of  three  persons  m  the 
godhead-;  a  doctrine  which,  m  the  three  preceding  centu- 
ries, had  happily  escaped  the  vain  curiosity  of  human  re- 
searches, anci  been  left  undefined  and  undetermined  by  anjr 
particular  set  of  ideas.  The  church  indeed  had  frequently 
decided  against  the  SabelUans  and  others,  that  there  was  a 
real  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  8on^  and  that 

k  A  more  ani|>lc  account  of  the  Donatisis  irill  be  found  ia  the  following  writen ; 
Henr.  VaJcsius,  Dissert,  de  Schismale  Donatistarunu  This. dissertation  Valesius  subjoia- 
ed  to  his  edition  uftbe  Eccle^iasticul  History  of  Eusebius.  Thorn.  Ittigius's  MRtiorg^ 
Donatism,  which  is  published  in  the  appendix  to  his  book  coDceroing  t£e  h^reaUs  ^  Clf 
opostolic  age,  llr.nn.  Witsius,  MUceUan.  Sacrcr,  torn.  i.  lib.  it.  p.  742.  Henr.  Noxis^ 
//is/.  Donatian.  augmented  by  the  Ballerini  opp.  torn.  iv.  p.  zhr.  Long's  AuCory  ^  tke 
DonatisUj  London  1077,  8vu.  These  are  the  sources  firom  whence  we  famve  drawn  the 
<iCcounts  that  we  tfavc  gWeu  oC  1\us  VtovdAe^^n&ft  «t^.x^ 
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the  Holy  Ghost  was  distinct  from  them  both ;  or,  as  we 
commomy  speak,  that  three  distinct  persons  exist  in  ^e 
Deity ;  but  the  mutual  relation  of  these  persons  to  each 
other,  and  the  nature  of  that  distinction  that  subsists  be- 
tween them,  are  matters  that  hitherto  were  neither  dis- 
puted nor  explained,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  church 
Iiad,  consequendy,  observed  a  profound  silence.  Nothing 
wais  dictated  to  the  faith  of  Christians  in  this  matter ;  nor 
were  there  any  modes  of  expression  prescribed  as  requisite 
to  be  used  in  speaking  of  this  mystery.  Hence  it  happen- 
ed, that  the  Cmistian  doctors  entertained  different  s^iti- 
ments  upon  this  subject  without  giving  the  least  offence, 
and  discoursed  variously,  concerning  the  distinctions  be- 
tween Father^  Sofi,  apd  Holy  Ghost;  each  one  folio  wing  his 
respective  opinion  with  the  utmost  hberty.  In  Egypt,  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  the  greatest  part  embraced  m  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who  held 
that  the  So7i  was  in  Gody  that  which  reason  is  in  man  ;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  nothing  more  than  the  divine 
^mergy^  or  active  force.  This  notion  is  attended  with  many 
difficulties;  and  if  it  is  not  proposed  with  the  utmost 
caution,  tends,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  remove  aU  real 
distinction  between  the  persons  in  the  godhead,  or,  in  other 
words,  leads  directly  to  Sabellianism. 

X.  In  an  assembly  of  the  presbyters  of  Alexandria,  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  TbeHMof 
expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  head  with  a  high  ^'*"»"»- 
degree  of  freedom  and  confidence ;  and  maintained  amon^ 
other  things,  that  the  Son  was  not  only  of  the  same  emi- 
nence and  dignity,  but  also  of  the  same  essence  with  the 
Father.*  This  assertion  was  opposed  by  Arius,  one  of  the 
presbyters,  a  man  of  a  subtle  turn,  and  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence.  Whether  his  zeal  for  his  own  opinions,  or  per- 
sonal resentment  against  his  bishop  was  the  motive  that  in- 
fluenced him,  is  not  very  certain.  Be  that  as  it  will,  he 
first  treated  as  false,  the  assertion  of  Alexander,  on  account 
of  its  affinity  to  the  Sabellian  errors,  which  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  church  ;  and  then,  running  himself  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  he  maintained  that  the  Son  was  totally 
ana  essentially  distinct  from  the  Father ;  that  he  was  the 
Jirst  and  noblest  of  those  beings,  whom  God  the  Father  had 

1  See  Socrates,  HUt,  Eeeks^  Hb.K  cap«  t.    Theodoret  Hist.  Bedn.  lUu  U  <v«a^..iix 
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created  out  of  nothing,  the  instrument  by  whose  subordi- 
nate operation  the  almighty  Father  formed  the  universe, 
and  therefore  inferior  to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and  in 
dignity.  His  opinions  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost  sltb  not 
so  weU  known.  It  is  however  certain  that  his  notion  con- 
eeming  the  Son  of  God  was  accompanied  and  connected 
with  otiier  sentiments,  that  were  very  different  from  those 
commonly  received  among  Christians,  though  none  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  given  us  a  complete  and  coherent  sys- 
tem of  those  religious  tenets  which  were  really  held  nj 
Arius  and  his  followers."* 

XI.  The  opinions  of  Arius  were  no  sooner  divulged,  thiB 
they  found  in  Eg3'pt,  and  the  neighbouring  pn>- 
IfuSTSS  vinces,  a  multitude  of  abettors,  and  among  these 
"**•  many  who  were  distinguished  as  much  by  the  su- 

periority of  their  learning  and  genius,  as  by  the  eminence 
of  their  rank  and  station  in  the  world.  Alexander,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  two  councils  assembled  at  Alexandria,  ac- 
cused Arius  of  impiety,  and  caused  him  to  be  expelled  from 
the  communion  of  the  church.  AriuS  received  this  severe 
and  i^omiiiious  shock  with  ^eat  firmness  and  constancy 
of  mmd ;  retired  into  Palestme ;  wrote  from  thence  seve- 
ral letters  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  those  times,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  his  opinions, 
and  that  with  such  surprising  success,  that  vast  numbers 
were  drawn  over  to  his  party ;  and  among  these  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomcdia,  a  man  distinguished  in  the  church 
by  his  influence  and  authority.  The  emperor  Constan- 
tine,  looking  upon  the  subject  of  this  controversy  as  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance,  and  as  Uttle  connected  with  the 
fundamental  and  essential  doctrines  of  religion,  contented 
liimself  at  first  witli  addressing  a  letter  to  me  contending 
parties,  in  which  he  admonished  them  to  put  an  end  to 

m  For  an  account  of  Ibc  Arian  controversy,  the  curious  reader  must  consnlt  the  life 
•f  Con$tmtme,  by  Cusobius ;  the  various  libels  of  Athanasius,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  works  ;  the  EechtiaitietU  HUtories  of  Socrates,  Sozoraen,  aad 
Theodoret,  the;  69lh  Herestf  of  Epiplianius,  and  other  writers  of  this  and  the  followiai 
a^.  But  amonj;  all  theite,  there  i;*  none  to  whom  the  merit  of  impartiality  can  be  at- 
tributed with  justice  ;  so  that  the  Arian  history  stands  yet  in  need  o^a  pen  guided  bj  ■- 
tegrity  and  candour,  and  unbiassed  by  affection  or  liatred.  Both  aides  have  deaenvd 
reproach  upon  thist  bend  ;  and  tbof*e  who  have  hitherto  written  the  history  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  have  only  espied  the  faults  of  one  side  ;  e.g.iiiau  common  opbaioti, 
that  Arius  was  too  much  attftrhf>d  to  the  opinions  of  Plato  and  Origen,  see  Pcior.  ikgm^ 
Tkeoi,  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  but  this  common  opinion  is  a  vulgar  error.  Or^^n  aid 
Plato  entertained  notions  entirely  different  (Vom  those  of  Arius ;  whereas  Aiexmndcr,  kii 
mntagonist,  undoubtedly  followed  the  manner  of  Origen,  in  explaining  the  doetriae  of  tte 
Jirv*  jwrraw.    See  Cudworth^s  Intellfctuol  S^ia  of  tkt  U«l»crtt. 
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their  disputes.  But  when  the  prince  saw  that  his  admoni- 
tions  were  without  efiect,  and  that  the  troubles  and  com^ 
motions,  which  the  passions  of  men  too  often  mingle  with 
religious  disputes,  were  spreading  and  increasii^  daily 
throu^out  the  empire,  he  assembled,  at  len^h,  in  the  year 
985,  me  famous  council  of  Nice  in  Bithyma,  wherein  the 
deputies  of  the  church  universal  were  summoned  to  put  an 
^nd  to  this  controversy.  In  thisgeneral  council,  after  many 
keen  debates  and  violent  efibrts  of  the  two  parties,  the 
doctrine  of  Anus  was  condemned ;  Christ  declared  cansub- 
9tantiaU''  or  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father ;  the  van- 

2uished  presbyter  banished  among  the  lUyrians,  and  his 
>Uowers  compelled  to  give  their  assent  to  the  creed,**  or 
eonfession  of  faith,  which  was  composed  by  this  council. 

XII.  The  council  assembled  by  Constantine  at  Nice,  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  interesting  events  that  are  The  eoundi 
presented  to  us  in  ecclesiastical  history ;  and  yet  *^  '*'^*- 
what  is  most  surprising,  there  is  no  part  of  the  history  of 
Ih6  church  that  has  been  unfolded  witti  such  negligence,  or 
lather  passed  over  with  such  rapidity.^  The  ancient 
Hrriters  are  neither  agreed  concerning  the  time  nor  place 
ill  which  it  was  assembled,  the  number  of  those  who  sat 
In  oouncil,  nor  the  bishop  who  presided  in  it.  No  authen- 
tic acts  of  its  famous  sentence  have  been  committed  to 
writing,  or  at  least,  none  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
time8.*> 

The  eastern  Christians  differ  from  all  others  both  con- 
cerning the  number  and  the  nature  of  the  laws  that  were 
emaicted  in  this  celebrated  council.  The  latter  mention 
only  twenty  canons ;  but  in  the  estimate  of  the  former, 
Uiey  amount  to  a  much  ^eater  number.**  It  appears 
Iwwever  by  those  laws,  which  all  parties  have  aomitted 
as  genuine,  and  also  from  other  authentic  records,  not 

n  'O/uofvo-Mf. 

o  John  Christ.  Saicer  has  illustrated  this  famous  creed  from  sevcra]  important  and 
WKient  records,  in  a  very  learned  book  published  in  4to.  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1718. 

9  See  Ittidi  Hisloria  ConciiU  ^/lazni,  which  was  published  after  his  death.  Le  Clerc,. 
BAUoikeque  Histor.  et  Universelle,  tom.  x.  p.  421,  torn.  xxii.  p.  291.  Beausobre  Hittoire 
i§  Mmdeheej  et  de  JdaniehHamc^  tookJ.  P.  520.  The  accounts  which  the  Oriental  writers 
Ifete  given  of  this  council,  have  bmm  collected  by  Euseb.  Renaudot,  in  his  Histonj  of  the 
ftMmrehi  ^fMexmdria^  p.  69. 

q  See  the  JhvnoUUums  of  Valesius  upon  the  Ecclesiaatictd  History  of  Eusebius,  p.  223« 
Jot.  Sim.  Asseman.  BibL  OrierUal.  Clement,  Vatican^  tom.  i.  p.  195.  The  history  of  this 
eoimefl  was  written  by  Maruthas,  a  Syrian,  but  b  Ions  since  lost. 
.  r  Th.  Ittigius,  Supplem,  opp.  Clement.  Mtx.  p.  191.  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman.  BiJbA,voiK 
thind,  Gemsnt.  VoHc.  tom.  i.  p.  22, 195.  Enseb.  Renaudot,  Histor.  Patriarch.  .SUxan,- 
wnfwr.  p.  71. 
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only  that  Arius  was  coudcmncil  in  this  council,  but  that 
^iome  other  points  were  determined,  and  certain  measurejf 
agreed  upon,  to  cahn  the  religious  tumults  that  had  so 
long  troubled  the  church.  The  controversy  concemiDg 
the  time  of  celebrating  Easter  was  terminated  ;•  the  trou- 
bles  which  Novatian  had  excited  by  opposing  the  re- 
mission of  the  lapsed  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
were  composed;  the  Meletian  scliism  was  condemned;* 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  greater  bishops  precisely  defined 
and  determined;"  with  several  other  matters  of  a  like 
nature.  But  while  these  good  prelates  were  emploving  all 
their  zeal  and  attention  to  correct  the  mistakes  and  ernws 
of  others,  thev  were  upon  the  point  of  faUing  into  a  veiy 
capital  one  tnemselves.  For  tliey  had  almost  come  to  a 
resolution  of  imposing  upon  the  clergy  the  yoke  of  per- 
petual celibacy,  when  Pa|)iinutius  put  a  stop  to  their  pro- 
ceedhigs,  and  warded  off  that  unnatural  law/ 

xiii.  But  notwitlistanding  all  these  determinations,  the 

Thehirtory  comuiotions  excited  1>y  this  controversy  remained 

2[«eMiw"r;Sli-  yet  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  the  spirit  of  disseih 

cii  of  Nice.   gjQjj  j^jj^j   controversy  triumphed  l)oth  over  the 

decrees  of  the  council  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 
For  those  who,  hi  the  main,  were  far  from  behig  attached 
to  the  party  of  Ai'ius,  found  many  tlniigs  reprehensible 
both  m  the  decrees  of  the  council,  andui  the  forms  of  ex^ 
pression  which  it  employed  to  explain  the  controverted 

Qir  s  The  decision,  with  respect  to  Kasicr,  was  in  (hvour  or  the  custom  ofthewtttfn 
churches ;  and  acrordinfl:!)'  all  rhll^ch(^<t  were  ordered  to  celebrate  that  festival  on  the 
Sunday  which  immediately  followed  the  lUb  of  the  first  moon  that  happened  after  the 
vernal  equinox. 

11  t  Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis  in  Egypt,  was  accused  and  convicted  of  hanig 
offered  incense  to  itlds;  and  in  eoniicqucncc  thereof,  was  deposed  by  Peter,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  throughout  all  Egypt.  Mcletius,  upoB 
this,  'became;  the  head  uf  a  schism  in  the  church,  by  as&umin;^  to  himself  the  power 
of  ordination,  which  was  vested  in  the  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  and  exercised  by  biM 
in  all  the  Egyptian  churchex.  Epiphanius  attributes  the  disrsensions  between  Mefetin 
and  Peter  to  another  cause,  Hecr.  68  ;  he  alleges,  that  the  vigorous  proceedings  of 
Peter  against  Meletius  were  orrasioucd  by  the  latter^  refuning  to  readmit  into  tte 
church  tho«e  who  had  (Hlkn  from  the  faith  during  Diocletian's  persecution,  befoi^ 
ihcir  penitential  trial  was  entirely  finished.  The  former  opinion  is  maintained  by 
Socrates  and  Thcodorct,  whose  authority  is  certainly  more  respectable  than  that  tt 
Epiphanius. 

JJlT'  u  The  confusion  that  Melelius  introduced,*||r  presuming,  as  was  obserred  in 
Ihe  preceding  note,  to  violate  the  jurisdiction  of  Peter,  the  metropolitan  of  Alei- 
andria,  by  conferring  ordination  in  a  province  where  he  alone  had  a  right  to  ordaii^ 
ivas  rectified  by  the  council  of  Nice,  which  determined,  that  the  metropolitan  biehops,  ia 
their  respectite  provinces,  shouM  have  the  same  power  and  authority  that  the  bishopioi 
Rome  cxerciaed  over  the  suburbicarian  churches  and  countries. 

w  Socrates,  Hitt.  Ecdes.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  compared  with  Franc.  BaMoinus,  in  CmUttn^ 
Jtfi^.  and  Georee  Calixtuf.  Dr.  eonhn^iQ  clerieormiij  p.  170. 
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;  whfle  the  Arians,  on  the  other  hand,  left  no  means 
d  to  heal  their  wound,  and  to  recover  their  place 
aeir  credit  in  the  church.  And  their  efforts  were 
led  with  the  desired  success.  For  a  few  years  after 
»UDcil  of  Nice,  a  certain  Arian  priest,  who  had  been 
mended  to  the  emperor,  in  the  dying  words  of  his 
Constantia,  found  means  to  persuade  Constantino 
peat,  that  the  condemnation  of  Arius  was  utterly  un- 
nd  was  rather  owing  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
0  their  zeal  for  the  truth.  In  consequence  of  this, 
nperor  recalled  him  from  banitfhment  in  the  year 
repealed  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  against 
and  permitted  his  chief  protector,  £usebius  of 
ledia,  and  his  vindictive  faction,  to  vex  and  oppress 
ftrtisans  of  the  Nicene  council,  in  various  ways* 
asius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  those  who 
3d  most  from  the  violent  measures  of  the  Arian 
Invincibly  firm  in  his  T)ur{)ose,  and  deaf  tq  the 
powerful  solicitations  and  entreaties,  he  obstinately 
d  to  restore  Arius  to  his  former  rank  and  office, 
is  account  he  was  deposed,  by  the  council  held  at 
in  the  year  335,  and  was  afterward  banished  into 
while  Arius  and  his  followers  were,  with  great  so- 
ty,  reinstated  in  their  privileges,  and  received  into 
immunion  of  the  church.  The  people  of  Alexandria, 
Fed  by  these  proceedings  in  favour  of  Arius,  persist- 
refuse  him  a  place  among  their  presbyters ;  upon 
the  emperor  invited  him  to  Constantinople  in  the 
\36j  and  ordered  Alexander,  the  bishop  of  that  city, 
mit  him  to  his  communion.  But  before  this  order 
be  put  in  execution,  Arius  died  at  Constantinople 

The  precise  time  in  which  Arius  was  recalled  from  banishment,  has  not  been 
h  such  perfect  certainty  as  to  prevent  a  diversity  ISf  sentiments  on  that  head. 
tialions  of  the  learned  Valesius,  or  ValdiM,  upon  Sozomcn^s  History,  p.  10  and 
cast  some  light  upon  this  matter,  and  make  it  probable,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  has 
be  recall  of  Arius  too  late,  at  least  by  two  years.  Valcsius  has  proved,  fh>m 
oriCy  of  Philostorgius,  and  from  other  most  respectable  monuments  and  re- 
ftt  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  Theognis,  who  were  banished  by  the  emperor 
ree  months  alter  the  council  of  Nice,  i.  e.  in  the  year  325,  were  recalled  in  the 
Now,  in  the  writing  by  which  they  obtained  their  return,  they  pleaded  the 
90  of  Arius  as  an  ara;ument  for  theirs,  which  proves  that  he  was  recalled  before 
330.  The  same  Valesius  proves  that  Arius  the  first  head  of  the  Arian  sect,  was 
nre  the  council  of  Tyre,  which  was  transferred  to  Jerusalem;  and  that 
n  which  Constantine  addressed  to  that  council  in  favour  of  Arius  and  his  fol- 
rere  in  behalf  of  a  second  chief  of  that  name,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
ud  who,  in  conjunction  with  Euzoius,  presented  to  Constantine  such  a  confes- 
beir  faith,  as  made  him  imagine  their  doctrine  to  be  orthodox,  and  procured 
onciliation  with  the  church  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem.  See  Anwfi,  rales,  td 
Tol.  Ub.  i.  cap.  uziii.  p.  46. 
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in  a  very  dismal  manner/  and  the  emperor  Constantine 
survived  him  but  a  short  time« 

XIV.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great,  one  of 
his  sons,  Constantius,  who,  in  the  division  of  the 
•oi"Src2l  empire,  became  ruler  of  the  east,  was  warmly  at- 
iMOoe.  tached  to  the  Arian  party,  whose  principles  were 
also  zealously  adopted  by  the  empress,  and  indeed  by  the 
whole  court.  On  the  other  hand,  Constantine  and  CoBr 
stans,  emperors  of  the  west,  maintained  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice  throughout  all  the  provinces  where  tfadr 
jurisdiction  extended.  Hence  arose  endless  animosities 
and  seditions,  treacherous  plots,  and  open  acts  of  injustioe 
and  violence  between  the  two  contendmg  parties.  Coim- 
cil  was  assembled  against  council,  and  their  jarrinff  and 
contradictory  decrees  spread  perplexity  and  connision 
throughout  the  Christian  world. 

In  the  year  350,  Constans  was  assassinated ;  and  aboat 
two  years  after  this,  a  great  part  of  the  western  empke^ 

Earticularly  Rome  and  Italy,  fell  into '  the  hands  ot  fab 
rother  Constantius.  This  change  was  extremely  un^ 
vourable  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Nice.  The  emperor's  attachment  to  the  AriiV 
animated  him  against  their  adversaries,  whom  he  involved 
in  various  troubles  and  calamities,  and  obliged  mBOf  of 
them,  by  threats  and  punisliment,  to  come  over  to  the  sect 
which  he  esteemed  and  protected.  Among  these  forced 
proselytes  was  Liberius  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  embrace  Ariauism  m  the  year  357.  The  NipeW 
party  meditated  reprisals,  and  waited  only  a  convenient 
time,  a  fit  place,  and  a  proper  occasion,  for  executing  their 
resentment.  Thus  the  history  of  the  church,  under  the 
emperor  Constantius,  presents  to  the  reader  a  perpetuil 
scene  of  tumult  and  violence,  and  the  deplorable  spectacle 

cdp  y  The  dismal  manner  in  ivliich  Arius  is  said  to  have  expired,  by  his  entail 
Aillini;  out  as  ho  was  discliai^ing  one  of  the  natural  functions,  i»  a  fact  that  has  bM* 
called  in  question  by  some  modem  writers,  though  without  foundation,  since  it  ii  eon* 
firmed  by  the  unexceptionable  testimonies  of  Socrates,  Sozomcn,  Athanasius,  and  dfatf*' 
The  causes  of  this  tragical  death  have  furnished  much  matter  of  dispute.      The  anciaDt 
writers,  who  considered  this  event  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven,  miraculously  drawn  doWBr 
by  the  prayers  of  the  just,  to  punish  the  impiety  of  Arius,  will  find  little  credit  in  obT 
times,  among  such  as  have  s^ludied  with  attention  and  impartiality  the  history  .€^ 
Arianism.    ASUt  having  considered  this  matter  with  the  utmost  care,  it  appcfars  to  iiB 
extremely  probable,  that  thist  unhappy  man  was  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  his  uff 
mies,  and  was  destroyed  by  poison,  or  some  such  violent  method.    A  blind  and  (hnatial 
zeal  for  certain  systems  of  faith  has,  in  all  ages,  produced  such  horriUe  acts  of  orOBlty 
and  injustice. 
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f  a  war  carried  on  bet\veeu  brothers,  without  religion, 
ustice,  or  humanity. 

xv.  The  death  of  Constantius,  in  the  year  362,  changed 
lonsiderably  the  face  of  religious  affairs,  and  di-  under Juiun 
oiiushed  greatly  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  "**  ^'"^^ 
krian  party.  /uUan,  who,  by  his  principles,  was  naturally 
prevented  firom  taking  a  part  in  the  controversy,  bestowed 
is  protection  on  neither  side,  but  treated  them  both  with 
n  impartiaUty  which  was  the  result  of  a  perfect  indif- 
srence.  Jovian,  his  successor,  declared  himself  in  favour 
f  the  Nicene  doctrine ;  and  immediately  the  whole  west, 
nth  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  provinces,  changed 
ides,  conformed  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
bjured  the  Arian  system. 

The  scene  how^ever  changed  again  in  the  year 
84)  when  Valentmian,  and  his  brother  Valens, 
rere  raised  to  the  empire.  Valentiiiian  adhered  uSiTn'JJva: 
y  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council;  and  **'*^ 
ence  the  whole  Arian  sect,  a  few  churches  excepted, 
raa  destroyed  and  extirpated  in  the  west.  Valens,  on 
le  other  hand,  favoured  the  Arians ;  and  his  zeal  for 
leir  cause  exposed  then-  adversaries,  the  Nicenians,  in  the 
astern  provinces,  to  many  severe  trials  and  sufferings. 
ihe^e  troubles,  however,  ended  with  the  reign  of  this 
mperor,  who  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  against 
lie  Goths  m  the  year  378,  and  was  succeeded  l>y  Gratian, 
.friend  to  the  Nicenians,  and  the  restorer  of  their  tran- 
pnllity.  His  zeal  for  their  interests,  though  fervent  and 
ictive,  was  suq)assed  by  that  of  his  successor,  Theodosius 
lie  Great,  who  raised  the  secular  arm  against  the  Arians, 
irilh  a  terrible  degree  of  violence,  drove  them  from  theii' 
duirches,  enacted  laws,  whose  severity  exposed  them  to 
be  greatest  calamities,'  and  rendered,  throughout  his  do- 
Qinions,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice  triumphant 
over  all  opposition ;  so  that  the  public  profession  of  the 
Aikn  doctnne  was  confmned  to  the  barbarous  and  uncon- 
cnered  nations,  such  as  the  Burgundians,  Goths,  and 
Vandals. 

During  this  long  and  violent  contest  between  the  Ni- 
cenians and  Arians,  the  attentive  and  impartial  will  ac- 
bowledge,  that  unjustifiable  measures  were  taken,  and 

zSee  Codex  Theodoshnw,  torn.  vi.  p.  5, 10. 130,  146 :  as  ulso  Godofred's  aunutatioiu 
lereupoB. 
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great  excesses comiiiitte don  both  sides.  So  that  when 
abstracting  from  the  merits  of  the  cause,  we  onl}'  consider 
with  what  temper,  and  by  what  means,  the  parties  defend- 
ed their  respective  opinions,  it  will  be  difficult  to  deter* 
mine  which  of  the  two  exceeded  most  the  bounds  of  pro- 
bity, charity,  and  moderation. 

XVI.  The  efforts  of  the  Arians  to  maintain  their  causCy 
voruiiK^ectt  >voul(l  have  been  much  more  prejudicial  to  the 
nfAriau.  ehurch  than  they  were  in  effect,  had  not  the 
members  of  that  sect  been  divided  among  themselveSi 
and  torn  into  factions,  whicli  Regarded  each  other  with 
the  bitterest  aversion.  Of  these,  the  ancient  writers  make 
mention  under  the  names  of  8emiarians,Eusebians,  Aetiana, 
Eunomians,  Acasians,  Psathyrians,  and  others  ;  but  thef 
may  all  be  ranked,  with  the  utmost  propi;iety,  into  three 
classes.  The  first  of  these  were  the  primitive  and  genuine 
Arians,  who  rejecting  all  those  forms  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression which  the  moderns  have  invented  to  render  thar 
opinions  less  shocking  to  the  Nicenians,  taught  simpfyf 
'*that  the  Son  was  not  begotten  of  the  Father ,  i.  e.  pro- 
duced out  of  his  substance,^fi/an/y  createdout  ofnotkmg^ 
Tliis  class  was  opposed  by  the  Semiarians,  who,  in  wBt 
tuni,  were  abandoned  by  the  Eunomians  or  AnomseaDS^ 
the  disciples  of  ^Etius  and  Eunomius,  of  whom  the  latter 
was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  and  penetration.  The 
Semiarians  held,  that  the  Son  was  .ficuvG-my  i*e.  similar  to  tki 
Father  in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but  by  a  peculiar  yh 
vitege  s  and  the  leading  men  of  this  party  were,  George 
of  Laodicea,  and  Basilius  of  Ancyra.''  The  EunomianSf 
who  were  also  called  Aetians  and  Exucontians,  and  may  be 
counted  in  the  number  of  pure  Arians,  mauitained,  that 
Christ  was  tTEcanci.  or  «vo^i«$,  i.  e.  unlike  the  Father,  a» 
well  in  his  essence,  as  in  other  respects.^  Under  this 
general  division,  many  other  subordinate  sects  were  com- 
prehended, whose  subtilties  and  refhiements  have  been 
bi  t  obscurely  developed  by  the  ancient  writers.  The 
Arian  cause  suffered  as  much  from  the  discord  and  aai-  j 
mosities  that  reigned  ainoiig  these  sects,  as  from  the  b- 


a  See  Prml.  Marftn'a  ]Jisstrt.  mrlf  St'm'utnans,  of  wlticL  tbc  learned  Voi^thaa  given  > 
second  edition  in  his  BMiolh.  Ilaresiolog.  toiii.  ii.  p.  110. 

b  Sec  BasUEe's  Dissert,  de  Eunonm^  in  the  Lcctiones  •^ntiqvoi  of  Canisiiis,  torn.  i<  P* 
I7*i,  where  wennd  the  eot\fessu*ii  vmX  apohgii  ol'  Kunomins  yet  extant.  See  aUo  JO' 
Alb.  Fi»hrie.  Bthliotkica  Urac  vol.  viii.  p.  lOfi— M8.  and  tlio  Codex  Thfoih*.  torn.  n.P 
J47,  1 :.:-..  i-,7, 167.  800.  kf. 
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boured  confutatiofts  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  ortho- 
dox party. 

XVII.  The  Arian  controversy  produced  new  sects,  oc- 
casioned by  the  indiscreet  lengths  to  which  the    The  Ap»iii,ia. 
contending  parties  pushed  their  respective  opi-  *"*■"  *^^y- 
nions.    Aiicl  such,  indeed,  are  too  generally  tne  unhappy 
effects  of  disputes,  in  which  human  passions  have  so  large 
a  part.     Some,  while  they  were  careful  in  avoiding,  and 
zealous  in  opposing  the  sentiments  of  Arius,  ran  headlong 
into  systems  of  doctrine  of  an  equally  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious nature.     Others,  in  defending  the  Arian  notionsi 
went  further  than  their  cliief,  and  thus  fell  into  errors 
much  more  extravagant  than  those  which  he  maintained. 
Thus  does  it  generally  happen  in  religious  controversies ; 
the  human  mmd,  amidst  its  present  imperfection  and  in- 
firmity, and  its  unhappy  subjection  to  the  empire  of  ima- 
gination and  the  dictates  of  sense,  rarely  follows  the  mid- 
dle Way  in  the  search  of  truth,  or  contemplates  spiritual 
and  divine  things  \nth  that  accurateness  and  simplicity, 
that  integrity  and  moderation,  which  alone  can  guard 
^g^nst  erroneous  extremes. 

Among  those  who  fell  into  such  extremes  by  their  in- 
considerate violence  in  opposing  the  Arian  system,  Apolli- 
naris  the  younger,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  may  be  justly  pla- 
ced, though  otherwise  a  man  of  distinguished  merit,  and 
one  whose  learned  labours  had  rendered  to  religion  the 
most  important  services.  He  defended  strenuously  the 
divinity  of  Christ  against  the  Arians ;  but,  by  uidulging  him- 
self too  freely  in  philosophical  disliuctions  and  subtilties, 
he  was  carried  so  far  as  to  deny  hi  sume  measure  his  ku* 
manily.  He  maintained  that  the  body  which  Christ  as- 
sumed,  was  endowed  with  a  sensitive  and  not  a  rational 
soul ;  and  that  the  divine  nature  peribrmed  the  functions 
of  reason,  and  supplied  the  place  of  what  we  call  the  mind^ 
the  spiritual  and  nitellectual  principle  in  man.  And  from 
this  it  seemed  to  follow  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the 
divine  nature  hi  Christ  was  blended  with  the  human^  and 
sufffered  with  it  the  pains  of  crucifixion  and  death  itself."" 
This  great  man  was  led  astray,  not  onl}'  by  his  love  of  dis- 
puting, but  also  by  an  immoderate  attachment  to  the  Pla- 

Blj-  c  However  erroneous  the  hypothesis  of  ApoHiunri.s  may  have  bncn,  the  conjic- 
qoencesbcrc  drawn  from  it  tie  not  entirely  ju->t :  for  if  it  is  trut  tbat  the  hiiinaii  .soul 
does  not,  in  any  rcdpcct,  nifier  death  by  the  tli-snbirion  of  tfff.  hfidv.  ^^^o  ^mr  iuii5»  U«*^v 
eood  ivifh  ratpert  to  fhr  dirinn  mtiirp. 
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tonic  doctrine  concerning  the  twofold  nature  of  the  soul, 
which  was  too  generally  adopted  by  the  divines  of  this 
age  ;  and  which,  undoubtedly,  perverted  their  judgment 
in  several  respects,  and  led  them  to  erroneous  and  eztnir 
vagant  decisions  on  various  subjects. 

Other  errors  beside  that  now  mentioned,  are  imputed  to 
Apollinaris  by  certain  ancient  writers ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  liow  far  they  deserve  credit  upon  that  head/  Be 
that  as  it  will,  his  doctrine  was  received  by  great  numben 
in  almost  all  the  eastern  provinces,  though  by  the  different 
explications  that  were  given  of  it,  its  votaries  were  subdi- 
viued  into  various  sects.  It  did  not,  however,  maintaia 
its  ground  long ;  but  being  attacked  at  the  same  time  by 
the  laws  of  the  emperors,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the 
writings  of  the  learned,  it  sunk  by  degrees  under  tbeir 
united  force. 

XVIII.  Marccllus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  mav  be 
■aieeuos  of  raukcd  iu  the  same  class  with  Apollinaris,  if  we 
^^^'^  are  to  give  credit  to  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  and  the 
rest  of  his  adversaries,  who  represent  his  explication  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  trinity  as  bordering  upon  the  Sabellian  and 
Samosatenian  errors.  Many,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that 
Eusebius  of  Cssarea,  and  the  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who 
bore  the  same  name,  represented  with  partiality  the  senti- 
ments of  Marcellus,  on  account  of  the  bitterness  and  ve- 
hemence which  he  discovered  in  his  opposition  to  the  An- 
ans,  and  th(  ir  protoclors.  But  though  it  should  be  ac- 
kuowledfted  that,  in  some  particulars,  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies  carried  an  aspect  of  paitiality  and  resentment, 
yet  it  is  manifest  thrt  they  were  far  from  being  entirelj' 
groundless.  For  if  the  doctrine  of  Marcellus  be  attentively 
examined,  it  will  appear  that  he  considered  the  San  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  Itro  emmuitions  from  the  Divine  Nature, 
which,  after  performuig  their  respective  offices.  Mere  tore- 
turn  again  into  the  substimce  of  tne  Father ;  and  every  one 
Avill  perceive,  at  first  sight,  how  incompatible  this  opinion 
is  with  the  belief  of ///yv/c  (Vistincl  persons  in  the  goahend. 
JJeside  this,  a  particular  circumstance,  wliich  augmented 

d  Sec  Ba.snagc*s  Historin  Jlarcsis  ,1pollinariSy  publi.'«hcd  aSB^cond  time  by  Voigt,  in  bis 
Bibliotheca  Haresologicaf  toin.  i.  fascic.  i.  p.  1 — UB,  and  iniproTcd  by  some  learned  tni 
important  addition:).  See  also  torn.  i.  ra«cic.  iii.  and  p.  607,  of  this  latter  work.  The 
laws  that  were  enacted  against  the  Ibliowcrs  of  Apollinmrls,  are  extant  in  the  TheoMi^ 
Code,  torn.  vi.  p.  M4.  Sc(^  an  account  of  Apollinaris  and  his  heresy,  in  the  EDgJifli 
^ition  of  Bavle's  \I>iHUm<iry^  at  the  article  Apollinaris. 
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sonsiderably  the  aversion  of  many  to  Marcellus,  as  also  the 
(uspicion  of  his  erring  in  a  capital  manner,  was  his  obsti- 
lately  refusing,  towara  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  to  con- 
lemu  the  tenets  of  his  disciple  Photuius/ 

xiz.  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  may,  with  propriety, 
)e  placed  at  the  head  of  those  whom  the  Arian  TteMetor 
^ntrovers}'  was  the  occasion  of  seducing  into  the  "^""^ 
Qost  extravagant  errors.  This  prelate  published,  in  the 
'ear  343,  his  opinions  concerning  the  Deity,  which  were 
iqually  repugnant  to  the  orthodox  and  Arian  systems.  His 
lotions,  wnich  have  been  but  obscurely,  and  indeed  some- 
imes  inconsistently  represented  by  the  ancient  Mrriters, 
mount  to  this,  when  attentively  examined :  ^*  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
bat  a  certain  divhie  emanation,  or  ray,  which  he  csJled  the 
Tordi  descended  upon  this  extraordinary  man ;  that,  on  ac- 
ount  of  the  union  of  t  he  divine  ward  with  his  human  nature^ 
Fesus  was  called  the  San  of  God^  nay,  God  liimself ;  and 
hat  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  distuict  person^  but  a  celes- 
ial  virtue  proceeding  from  the  Deity."  The  temerity  of 
Ilia  bold  innovator  was  chastised  not  only  by  the  orthodox 
n  the  councils  of  Antioch'  and  Milan,  held  in  the  years 
M5  and  347,  and  in  that  of  Sirmium,  whose  date  is  uncer- 
ain,  but  also  by  the  Arians,  in  one  of  their  assemblies  held 
&t  Sirmium,  in  the  year  351.  In  consequence  of  all  this, 
Photinus  was  degraded  from  the  Episcopal  dignity,  and 
died  in  exile  in  the  year  372.^ 

XX.  After  him  arose  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, a  ver}'  eminent  Semiarian  doctor,  who.  The  hereof 
through  the  influence  of  the  Eunomians,  was  de-  *^«**"»'"^ 
posed  by  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  StK), 
and  sent  into  exile,  where  he  formed  tne  sect  of  the  Mace- 
donians, or  Pneumatomachians.  In  liis  exile,  he  declared 
with  the  utmost  freedom  those  sentiments  which  he  had 
formerly  either  concealed,  or  at  least  taught  with  much  cir- 
cumspection.   He  considered  the  Holy  uhost  as  **  a  divine 

t  See  Montfaucon's  Diairiba  dt  Cmua  JV[arceUi  in  AVwa  CdUcHim*  Patrum  Graeorum, 
torn.  ii.  p.  51 ;  as  also  Gorvaise,  Vit  de  S.  Epiphane,  p.  42. 

87  f  According  to  Dr.  Lardner's  account  thia  council  of  Antioch,  in  345,  waa  held  by 
Am  Arians,  or  Euaebians,  and  not  by  the  orthodox,  om  our  author  affirnif •  Secfl^ordner'ji 
CnHkOUf^  file.  vol.  is.  p.  13  ;  see  also  Athanas.  De  Synod,  Al  vL  tU.  compared  with 
Boomt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xviii.  six. 

B  Or  in  375,  as  is  concluded  firom  Jcrome^s  Chronicle.  Matt.  Larroqve,  De  PhoHno^  et 
jm  muttipfa'd  eondemnaHom,  Thom.  Ittif^us,  ilisforin  Pkolfni  w  Jtpp.  ad  libnm  dt 
^imrts^KrckU  em  ^BpostolM, 
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e?fergy  ilifSusod  thvouifliout  the  universe,  and  not  as  a  person 
distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  San.^^    This  opinion  had 
many  partisans  in  the  Asiatic  provinces;  but  the  council 
assembled  by  Tlioodosius,  in  the  year  :J8l,  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  which  the  second  rank  among  the  acumefiicaror 
general  councils  is  commonlv  attributed,  put  a  stop,  by  its 
authority,  to  the  i^rowin":  evi),  and  crushed  this  rising  sect 
before  it  had  arrived  at  its  full  maturity.     A  hundred  and 
fifty  bishops,  who  were  present  at  this  council,  gave  the 
finishing  touch  to  what  the  council  of  Nice  had  left  imper- 
fect, and  fixed,  in  a  full  and  determinate  manner,  the  doc- 
trine of  three  Persons  in  one  Cod,  uhi(*h  is  as  yet  received 
among  the  generality  of  Christians.     This  venerable  as- 
seinbk  did  not  stop  here;  they  branded  with  infamy  all 
the  errors,  and  set  a  mark  of  execration  upon  all  the  here- 
sies that  were  hitherto  known ;  tliey  advanced  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  on  account  of  the  eminence  and  extent 
of  the  city  in  which  he  resided,  to  tlie  first  rank  after  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  determined  several  otluir  points,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
church  in  general.* 

XXI.  The  frenzy  of  the  ancient  Gnostics,  which  had  been 
Ther.ucn.  so  often  vanquished,  and  in  appearance  removed, 
hanuti.  lyy  ^|j^3  various  remedies  that  liad  been  used  for 
that  purpose,  broke  out  anew  in  Spahi.  Ft  was  transported 
thither  in  the  begiiming  of  this  century,  by  a  certain  person, 
named  Marc  of  Alemphis,  in  Egypt,  whose  converts  at  first 
were  not  verv  numerous.  Thev  increased,  however,  in 
process  of  time,  and  counted  in  their  number  several  per- 
sons highly  eminent  for  their  learning  and  piety.  Among 
others,  Piiscillian,  a  layman,  distinguished  by  his  birth, 
fortune,  and  eloquence,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Abila,  was 
infected  with  this  oihous  doctrine,  and  becariie  its  most 
zealous  and  ardent  defender.  Hence  he  was  accused  by 
several  l)ishops,  and  l)y  a  rescript  obtained  from  the  empe- 
ror Gratian,  he  was  banished  with  his  followers  from 
Spain  i^  but  was  restored  soiue  time*  after  by  an  edict 

b  SocrQtc.<,  TliH.  Ecdes.  lib.  i\.  cap.  i.. 

i  Socratc^!,  Ihst,  EccUs.  lili.  \,  cap.  \iii.  p.  0*21.  Solomon,  lUst.  KccUs,  lib.  vii.  ca]>. 
\ii.  p.  711. 

'.lli^k  This  banishment  tvas  the  clVtct  of  a  hCiitrnrc  pronounced  afoiinst  Priscillian, 
atul  somi;  of  his  followers,  h\  a  vynoil  convtuiul  at  Sanigossn  in  the  year  ^>3<1 ;  in  consic- 
quciice  of  which,  Idaciu*  an.l  IihaciiH,  tivo  cruel  and  persecuting  ecclesiastics,  obtaineti 
from  Uratianthe  rtscript  silovt  merit ioi-*"'.  Sr-c  Sulpic.  Sever,  ffhf.  Sarr.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
\Jyii.  p.  "i^X  rdit.  ).«Mn»*ir.  **vo 
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of  the  same  prtnce,  to  his  countr}^  and  his  functions.  His 
sufferings  did  not  end  here;  for  he  was  accused  a  second 
time,  in  the  year  384,'  before  Maxinius,  who  had  procured 
the  assassination  of  Gratian,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Gaul ;  and  by  the  order  of  that  pniice  was  put  to  death  at 
Treves  mth  some  of  his  associates.  The  agents,  however, 
by  whose  barbarous  zeal  this  sentence  was  obtained,  were 
justly  regarded  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  by  the  bishops 
of  Gaul  and  Italy ;"'  for  Christians  had  not  yet  learned  that 
gi\dng  over  heretics  to  be  pmiished  by  the  magistrates,  was 
either  an  act  of  piety  or  justice."  [rio  ;  this  abominable 
doctiiiie  was  reserved  for  those  times,  when  religion  was 
to  become  an  instrument  of  despotism,  or  a  pretext  for  the 
exercise  of  malevolence,  vengeance,  and  pride.] 

The  death  of  Priscillian  was  less  pernicious  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  his  opinions,  than  mkht  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected. His  doctrine  not  onfy  survived  him,  but  was  pro- 
pagated through  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  And 
even  so  far  down  as  the  sixtli  century,  the  followers  of  this 
unhappy  man  gave  much  trouble  to  tlie  bishops  and  clergy 
in  these  provinces. 

XXII.  None  of  the  ancient  writers  have  given  an  accurate 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Priscillianists.  Ma-  Th^jr  doc^ 
ny,  on  the  contrary,  by  their  injudicious  represen-  *'^"*- 
tations  of  it,  have  highly  disfigured  it,  and  added  new  de- 
crees of  obscurity  to  a  system  which  was  before  sufficiently 
dark  and  peq^lexed.  It  appears,  however,  from  authentic 
records,  tnat  the  difference  between  then*  doctrine,  and 
that  of  the  Manicheans,  was  not  very  considerable.  For 
"  they  denied  the  reality  of  Christ's  birth  and  incarnation ; 
maintained  that  the  visible  universe  was  not  the  i)roduction 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  of  some  demon,  or  maUgnant 

(C:'  1  Upon  iLc  death  of  Gratian,  wbofaad  favoured  Priscillian,  toward  thu  latter  end  of 
bis  rcijcn,  Ithacius  presented  to  Maximus  a  petition  a^inst  him  ;  whereupon  this  prince 
appointed  a  council  to  be  held  at  Bordeaux,  from  which  Priscillian  appealed  to  the  prince 
himself.     Sulp.  Sever,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xlix.  p.  287. 

ILr'm  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  hear  the  character  of  the  first  person  that 
iniroduced  cicil  persecution  into  the  Christian  church.  '*  He  was  a  man  abandoned  to 
the  most  corrupt  indolence,  and  without  the  least  tincture  of  true  piety.  He  wds  auda- 
cious, talkative,  impudent,  luxurious,  and  n  slave  to  his  belly.  He  accused  as  heretics, 
ftnd  as  protectors  of  Priscillian,  all  those  whose  lives  wen:  consecratod  to  the  pursuit  of 
piety  and  knowledge,  or  distinguii^hed  by  a<;L$  of  murtificatiun  and  abstinence,  &c.  Such 
in  the  character  which  Sulpicius  Scvcnis,  who  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  the  sentiment^ 
of  PriscilKan,  gives  us  of  Ithacius,  bishop  of  Sossuhu,  by  who&c  means  bo  was  put  to 
death. 

n  See  Sulp.  Serer.  Httt,  Stter.  edit.  Leips.  8vo.  1709,  where  Mnriin,  the  truly  aposto- 
Uctl  biihop  of  Tours,  saya  to  Maximus,  A'crum  esite  et  inmdUum  nrfas  iit  canfom  eeeUsin- 
judex  smufi  riditaret.     See  also  Dial,  iii.  de  rUn  Martini,  cap.  xi.  p.  40r». 
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XXV.  Toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  two  oppo- 
The  Antidico-  sitc  sects  involvccl  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
i!;S^  gSii.    tries  in  the  troubles  and  tumults  of  a  new  contro- 
lyridkD..       versy.    These  jarring  factionswent  by  the  names 
of  Antidicomarianites  and  Col^ridians.  The  formermaiD- 
tained,  that  the  Vii^in  Mary  did  not  always  preserve  het 
immaculate  state,  but  received  the  embraces  other  husband 
Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ.    The  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  were  singularly  favoured  by  the  female  sei, 
running  into  the  opposite  extreme,  worshipped  the  blessed 
Virgin  as  a  goddess,  and  judged  it  necessary  to  appease 
her  anger,  and  seek  her  favour  and  protection  by  liba- 
tions,sacrifices,  and  oblations  of  cakes  (collyrida)  and  such 
like  services/ 

Other  sects  might  be  mentioned  here,  but  they  zre  too 
obscure  and  inconsiderable  to  descn^e  notice. 

Kpiplian.  Ilaref.  Ixxiiii  luix.  p.  UHKi.  un-.l  IM'C 
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themyp  and  this,  among  others,  that  they  attributed  to  the 
Deity  a  human  form. 

xxiv.  The  Grecian  and  oriental  writers  place,  in  this 
century,  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Messalians,  or     H<H»i]i.w 
Euchites,  whose  doctrine  and  discipline  were  in-  «'*^"***«*^ 
deed  much  more  ancient,  and  subsisted  even  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  coun- 
tries, but  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  formed  into  a  re- 
l^ous  body  before  the  latter  end  of  the  age  of  which  we 
now  write.    These  fanatics,  who  lived  after  the  monkish 
fashion,  and  withdrew  from  all  commerce  and  society  with 
their  fellow-creatures,  seem  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  their  habit  of  continual/?r^£r.  '^  They  imagined,  that 
the  mind  of  every  man  was  inhabited  by  an  evil  deman^ 
*whom  it  was  impossible  to  expel  by  any  other  means  than 
1>y  constant  prayer  and  singing  of  hymns  ;  and  that  when 
this  malignant  spirit  was  cast  out,  the  pure  mind  returned  to 
God,  and  was  again  united  to  the  divine  essence  from 
whence  it  had  been  separated."    To  this  leading  tenet  they 
added  many  other  enormous  opinions,  which  bear  a  mani- 
fest resemblance  of  the  Manichean  doctrine,  and  are  evi- 
dently drawn  from  the  same  source  from  whence  the  Mani- 
cheans  derived  their  errors,  even  iroiu  liic  a  rf^tsof  the  ori- 
ental philosophy.**    In  a  word,  the  Euchites  were  ?  sort  of 
mystics,  who  imagined,  according  to  the  oriental  in  tion, 
that  two  souls  resided  in  man,  the  one  .^ooff,  and  the  other 
«0f7  ;  and  who  were  zealous  in  hastening  the  retuni  oi  the 
good  spirit  to  God,  by  contemplation  and  prayer.   The  ex- 
ternal air  of  piety  and  devotion,  which  accompanied  this 
sect,  imposed  upon  many ;  while  the  Greeks,  on  the  other 
hand,  opposed  it  with  vehemence  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  title  of  Messaliaus 
and  Euchites  had  a  ver^'  extensive  application  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  orientals,  who  gave  it  to  all  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  raise  the  soul  to  God  by  recalling  and  with- 
drawing it  from  all  terrestrial  and  sensible  objects ;  however 
these  enthusiasts  might  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
'opinions  on  other  subjects. 

P  Epiphanius,  Hares,  !xx.  p.  811.  Augiidtin  De  Ilar^f,  cap.  i.  Thoodoret.  Fabul.  Tiffrcf. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  p.  671.  Jo.  Joacb.  Schroder.  Dissertat.  de  •irdtrtmis,  publiahed  in  \  uigt's 
BihUotheea  Historia  Haretiolog.  torn.  i.  part  iii.  p.  578. 

q  Epipbanius,  i/frrM.  Ixxx.  p.  1067.  Tbeodomt.  Ilaret.  FahuLVih.  iv.  cap.  x.  p.  C,7'2. 
TiiD0t!ieti5,  Presbyter  de  reeeptione  H(treticor.  publifihed  in  thu  third  volume  of  C-otclo- 
TVM^s  Mcnumenta  EcclesiiT.  Greett^  p.  403.  Jac.  Tnllii /nx'g^u'it  I'tzHrm  Jtnlki,  *oll<*. 
Assemanni  Bibtlotheca  Or'vi^alU  Valirann,  torn.  i.  v-  1-8-  *^^-  ^^^'  ^'avVu.  v*  ^"^"-^  v^'"'* 
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made  war  upon  these  barbarian  invaders,  at  the  request  of 
Zeno,  emperor  of  the  east,  concjuered  Odoacer  in  several 
battles,  and  obtained  as  the  fruits  of  his  victories  a  king- 
dom for  tlie  Ostroc^oths  in  Italy,  which  subsisted  under 
various  turns  of  fortune  Irom  the  year  493  to  552/ 

These  new  monarchs  of  the  west  pretended  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  emperors  who  resided  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  gave  some  famt  external  marks  of  a  dis- 
position to  reign  m  subordination  to  them ;  but  in  reali^, 
they  ruled  with  an  absolute  independence  in  their  re- 
spective governments,  and  as  appears  particularly  by  the 
dominion  exercised  by  Theodoric  in  Italy,  left  nothing 
remaining  to  the  eastern  emperors  but  a  mere  shadow  of 
power  and  authority/ 

II.  These  constant  wars,  and  the  inexpressible  calami- 
The  farihi-r  d«.  tics  with  whlch  tlicy  were  attended,  were  un- 
»:ii..e«i  idoiairy.  Joubtcdly  detrimental  to  the  cause  and  progress 
of  Christianity.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  Christian  emperors,  especially  those  wlio  ruled  in  the 
east,  were  active  and  assiduous  in  extirpating  the  remams 
of  the  ancient  superstitions.  Theodosius  the  younger  ex- 
tinguished himself  in  this  pious  and  noble  work,  and  many 
remarkable  monuments  of  his  zeal  in  this  matter  are  stiU 
preserved ; ""  such  as  the  laws  which  enjoined  either  the 
aestruction  of  the  heathen  temples,  or  the  dedication  of 
them  to  Christ  and  his  saints ;  the  edicts  by  which  he 
abrogated  the  sacrilegious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  pa- 
ganism, and  removed  trom  all  offices  and  employments  in 
the  state  such  as  persevered  in  their  attachment  to  the  ab- 
surdities of  polytneism. 

Tliis  spirit  of  reformation  appeared  with  less  vigour  in 
the  western  empire.  There  tne  feasts  of  Saturn  and  Pan, 
the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  and  other  rites  that  were 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  pagan  deities,  were  celebrated 
witli  the  utmost  freedom  and  impunity ;  and  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  and  authority  professed  publicly  the  re- 

n  Sec  for  a  fuller  illustration  of  this  branch  ot  history,  the  learned  work  of  De  Bos, 
t  iititleil.  flistoire  Critique  de  la  Monarehie  Fran^oise,  torn.  i.  p.  25d;  as  also  Mascow!s 
Uiituiy  of  the  dermans. 

b  Car.  flu  Frcsiic,  DiaaeH.  zxiiL  ad  Hiator.  Ludovici  S,  p.  SSO.  Muratorii  .tfiiltf .  BaL 
toi.i.  ii.  p.  378,  832.  Giannone,  Hatoire  <fe  JV*a/}/e«,  torn.  i.  p.  207.  Jo.  Cochlaci  Fits 
TfuoJoriii  Osiro%uthoTum  rtgis,  printed  in  4to.  in  the  vear  16?n,  with  the  observations  an* 
rciiiarkK  of  Pcringvkiold. 

•  Sec-  thr  Thtodosian  Codf.  torn,  ri.  p.  327. 
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ion  of  their  idolatrous  ancestors.''  This  liberty  was, 
vever,  firom  time  to  time,  reduced  within  narrower 
lits ;  and  all  those  public  sports  and  festivals,  that  were 
3re  peculiarly  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  sanctity 
the  Christian  reli^on,  were  every  where  abolished/ 
III.  The  limits  ofthe  church  continued  to  extend  them- 
[ves,  and  gained  ground  daily  upon  the  idola- 
1118  nations  both  m  the  eastern  and  western  owJ^Si^ 
ipires.  In  the  east,  the  inhabitants  of  mount  ^'|>'*■|'»»^ 
banus  and  Antilibanus,  being  dreadfully  infested  with 
ild  beasts,  implored  the  assistance  and  counsels  of  the 
mou8  Simeon  the  StyUte,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
speak  hereafter.  Simeon  gave  them  for  answer  that 
e  only  effectual  method  of  removing  this  calamity  was 
abandon  the  superstitious  worship  of  their  ancestors, 
id  substitute  the  Christian  religion  m  its  place.  The  do* 
Bty  of  this  people,  joined  to  the  extremities  to  which 
ley  were  reduced,  engaged  them  to  follow  the  counsels 

*  this  holy  man.  They  embraced  Christianity 9  and  in 
msequence  of  their  conversion,  they  had  the  pleasure  of 
)eing  their  savage  enemies  abandon  their  habitations ; 

•  we  may  believe  the  writers  who  affirm  the  truth  of 
as  prodigy.  The  same  Simeon,  by  his  influence  and 
xAority,  introduced  the  Christian  worship  into  a  certain 
Bstrict  of  the  Arabians ;  some  allege  that  this  also  was 
iected  by  a  miracle,  which  to  me  appears  somewhat 
Dore  than  doubtful.'  To  these  instances  of  the  progress 
rfthe  gospel,  we  may  add  the  conversion  of  a  considera- 
te number  of  Jews  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  who,  finding 
bemselves  grossly  deluded  by  the  impious  pretensions  of 
Ui  impostor,  called  Moses  Cretensis,'  who  gave  himself 

^  See  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius,  lib.  i.  p.  100,  edit.  Gronov.  Scipio  Maflci  dclU 
"tfbifri,  lib.  L  p.  56,  57.  Pierre  le  Brun,  Hist.  Critique  des  pratique*  superstitieuMts, 
^  L  p.  237.  And  above  all  Montfaucon,  Diss,  de  moribuM  tempore  ThcodotU  Jl/.  et 
^lea^  which  is  to  be  found  in  Latin,  in  tlic  eleventh  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Chr)*- 
^■ttta,  and  in  Fiench,  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  Memoires  de  P^eademie  dea  Inaerip 
^netdes  BtUes  Lettra,  p.  197. 

.*  Aoastasius  prohibited,  towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  combats  with  the 
^  beasts  and  other  shows.     Asseman.  Bibliuth.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  246. 

'  Astemanni  Bibl.  Orient,  Vatic,  torn.  i.  p.  246. 

KT*  g  We  shall  give  the  relation  of  Socrates  concerning  this  impostor,  in  the  words  of 
^  learned  and  estimable  author  of  the  Remarka  on  Eedeaiastical  iiiutory.  "  In  the  time 
'  Theodosius  the  younger  an  impostor  arose,  called  Mose»  Cretensis.  He  pretended  to 
^  aiecond  Moses,  sent  to  deliver  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Crete,  and  promised  to  dividn 
■^  tea,  and  give  them  a  safe  passage  through  it.  They  assembled  together,  with  their 
bei  and  children,  and  followed  him  to  a  promontor)-.  He  there  commanded  them  to 
«t  themselves  into  the  sea.  Many  of  them  obeyed  and  pcribbed  in  the  waters,  and 
any  werv  taken  up  and  saved  by  fishermen.  Upon  this,  the  deluded  Jews  woulJ  ha^j: 
m  the  impostor  to  pieces  ;  but  he  escaped  them,  and  wf««  ^rn  no  mor^.  Se^  Jflftir  ^ 
^TMrfts,  &c.  flr«t  Mit.  vnU  iii.  p.  Ml 
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out  for  the  Messiah,  opened  their  eyes  upou  the  ihitlu  nd 
embraced  the  Christian  religion  of  their  own  accord.^ 
IV.  The  German  nations,  who  rent  in  pieces  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  west,  were  not  all  converted  to 
,\^n  T^ihi  Christianity  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  them  had 
{iSTto  "*■  embraced  the  truth  before  the  time  of  their  incur- 
chrisiuiiiiy    ^^j^ .  g^j^j  such,  amon<;  others,  was  the. case  of  the 

Groths.  Others,  after  having  erected  their  little  kingdom 
in  the  empire,  embraced  the  gospel,  that  they  might  thus 
live  with  more  security  amidst  a  people,  who,  in  geneni, 
professed  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  however  uncertain, 
and  likely  to  continue  so,  at  what  time,  and  by  whose  mi- 
nistry, the  Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Alans,  were  converted  to 
Christianity.  With  respect  to  the  Burgundians,  who  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  passed  from 
thence  into  Gaul,  we  are  informed  by  Socrates,'  that  they 
embraced  the  gospel  of  their  own  accord,  from  a  notion 
that  Christ,  or  tne  God  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  re- 
presented to  them  as  a  most  ])o\verful  being,  would  defiBnd 
them  against  the  rapines  aud  incursions  of  the  Huns.  They 
afterward  sided  with  the  Arian  party,  to  which  also  the 
Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Goths,  were  zealously  attached.  All 
these  fierce  and  warUke  nations  judged  a  religion  excellent, 
in  proportion  to  the  success  which  crowned  the  arms  of 
those  that  professed  it,  and  esteemed,  consequently,  that 
doctrine  the  best,  whose  professors  had  gained  the  greatest 
number  of  victories.  When  therefore  they  saw  the  Ro- 
mans possessed  of  an  empire  much  more  extensive  than 
that  01  any  other  people,  they  concluded  that  Christ,  their 
God,  was  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  of  religious 
homase. 

v.  It  was  the  same  principle  and  the  same  views  thaten- 
;aged  Clovis,''  king  of  the  Salii,  a  nation  of  the 
^ranks,  to  embrace  Christianity.  This  prince* 
whose  signal  valour  was  accompanied  with  barbarity,  ar- 
rogance, and  injustice,  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
in  Gaul,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  a  great  part 
of  that  countr}',  and  meditated  with  a  singular  eagerness 
and  avidity  the  conquest  of  the  whole.     His  conversion  to 


Of  the  Franks. 


h  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  WU.  vii.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  383. 

i  Idem,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxx.  p.  371.  { 

k  Be«idc  the  name  of  Clovis.  tiiis  princn  wnn  ftho  called  Clodovnf.us.  Hludorieii''     { 

T.nJovini?.  niid  I.iidir'in.  ^ 
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i  Chiinitu  religion  is  dated  from  the  battlelie  fought  with 
3  Aleitinis  in  the  year  496,  at  a  village  ealled  Tolbiacum ;  ^ 
whif^;>  when  the  Franks  began  to  give  ground,  and 
eir  affairs  seemed  desperate,  he  implored  the  assistance 
Christ,  whom  his  queen  Clothildis,  daughter  of  the  king 
the  Burgundians,  had  often  represented  to  him  in  vain, 
dieiSionof  the/n/6  God,  and  solemnly  engaged  himself  by 
^ow  to  worship  him  as  his  God  if  he  rendered  liim  vic- 
ious over  his  enemies.  Victory  decided  in  favour  of  the 
anks ;  and  Clovis,  faithful  to  his  engagement,  received 
ptism  at  Rheims,"'  toward  the  conclusion  of  that  same 
ar,  after  having  been  instructed  by  Remigius,  bishop  of 
Bit  city,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel."  The  example  of 
s  king  had  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his 
bjects,  that  three  thousand  of  them  immediatelv  foDowed 
and  were  baptized  with  him.  Many  are  of  opmion,  that 
3  desire  of  extending  his  dominions  was  that  which  con- 
buted  principally  to  render  Clovis  faithful  to  his  engage- 
»nt ;  though  some  influence  may  also  be  allowed  to  the 
al  and  exhortations  of  his  queen  Clothildis.  Be  that  as 
ivill,  nothhig  is  more  certain  than  that  his  profession  of 
lidstianity  was,  in  effect,  of  great  use  to  him,  bothin  con- 
Dhihg  and  enlarging  his  empire. 

The  miracles,  which  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  at 
5  baptism  of  CloWs,  are  utterly  unworthy  of  the  smallest 
gree  of  credit.  Among  others  the  principal  prodigy,  that 
the  phial  full  of  oil  said  to  be  brought  from  heaven  by 
inilkwhite  dove,  during  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  is  a 
tion,  or  rather  perhaps  an  imposture;  a  pretended mira- 
s  contrived  by  artifice  and  fraud.*'    ]'ious  frauds  of  this 

17 1  Tolbiacum  is  thought  to  be  the  presiciit  Zuliiick,  which  U  about  twelve  inilea 

aCokaiic. 

T  m  Sec  Gregory  of  Tours,  JIuteria  Franconmiy  TRt.  ii.  cap.  xxx.  xxxi.    Heniy  count 

■n^  Hutoria  Imperii  Bmdnio  Gcrmanieiy  torn.  i.  p.  53S,     De  Bos'd  IlisUtire  CrfXfue 

k  Monanhie  Prancoise,  torn.  ii.  p.  340. 

[^  n  The  epttomizer  of  the  hidtory  «r  the  Fnuiks  tells  us,  that  Remigiu«  having 

aebed  to  Clovis,  and  those  who  hftd  been  baptized  with  him,  a  sermon  on  Uie  passion 

our  Saviour ;  the  king,  in  hearing  him,  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  *'  if  I  had  been 

re  with  my  Franks,  that  should  not  have  happened.** 

»  The  truth  of  thid  miracle  has  been  denied  by  the  leanicd  John  James  Chiflet,  in  his 

ik  De  ampulla  Rkemenai,  printed  in  folio,  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1651 ;   and  it 

'  been  affirmed  by  Vertot,  in  the  Memoirea  de  VAcademie  det  Jnseriptions  et  des  BdUa 

Xrtiy  torn.  ir.  p.  350.    After  a  mature  consideration  of  what  ha:)  been  alleged  on  both 

Bs  of  the  qnciition,  I  ean  scarcely  venture  to  deny  the  fact  \  I  am  therefbre  of  opinion, 

t  in  order  to  confirm  and  fix  the  wavering  faith  of  this  barbarian  prince,  Remigios 

I  prepared  his  measures  beforehand,  and  trained  a  pu[eon  by  vast  applicatioo  and 

(terity,  in  such  a  manner  that,  during  the  baptism  of  Clovis,  it  descended  from  tho 

f  of  the  cbuKb  with  a  phial  of  oil.    Among  the  records  of  this  century,  wo  find 
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nature  were  very  commonly  practised  in  Gaul  and  in 
Spain  at  this  time,  in  order  to  captivate,  with  more  facility, 
the  minds  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  who  were 
scarcely  susceptible  of  a  rational  conviction. 

The  conversion  of  Clovis  is  looked  upon  by  the  learned 
as  the  origin  of  the  titles  of  most  Christian  kmsj  and  eldest 
son  of  the  churchy  whicli  have  been  so  long  attnouted  to  the 
kings  of  France.^  For  if  we  except  tms  prince,  all  the 
kings  of  those  barbarous  nations  who  seized  upon  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  were  either  yet  involved  in  the  darkness 
of  paganism,  or  infected  with  the  Arian  heresy. 

VI.  Celestine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  Palladius  into  Ire** 
land  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  among 
Of  tbe  iritb.  thg  rude  inh^itants  of  that  island.  This  first 
mission'*  was  not  attended  with  much  fruits ;  nor  did  the 
success  of  Palladius  bear  any  proportion  to  his  laborious 
and  pious  endeavours.  Afler  nis  death,  the  same  pontiff 
employed,  in  this  mission,  Succathus,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
whose  name  he  changed  into  that  of  Patrick,  and  who  ar- 
rived among  the  Irish  in  the  year  432.  The  success  of  his 
ministry,  and  the  number  and  importance  of  his  pious  ex- 
ploits, stand  upon  record  as  undoubted  proofs  not  only  of 
his  resolution  and  patience,  but  also  of  nis  dexterity  and 
address.  Having  attacked,  with  much  more  success  than 
his  predecessor,  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  that  unci- 
vilized people,  and  brought  great  numbers  of  them  over  to 
the  Christian  religion,  he  founded,  in  the  year  472,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Armagh,'  which  has  ever  since  remained  thq 

accounts  of  many  such  miracles.  FCp*  There  is  one  circumstance,  which  oblins  ma 
to  differ  from  Dr.  Mosheim  upon  this  point,  and  to  look  upon  the  story  of  the  AfflMi 
phial  rather  as  a  mtre  fictunif  than  as  a  ptous  fraud  or  pretended  miracle  brought  aboat 
by  artifice ;  and  that  circumstance  is,  that  Gregory  of  Tours,  from  whom  we  have  a  fid! 
account  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  Clovis,  and  who,  from  his  proximity  to  Ah 
time,  may  almost  be  called  a  contemporary  writer,  has  not  made  the  least  mentioa  of 
this  famous  miracle.  This  omission,  in  a  writer  whom  the  Roman  catholics  tbemselTei 
consider  as  an  over  credulous  historian,  amounts  to  a  proof  that  in  his  time  thb  fable  mt 
not  yet  invented. 

p  See  Gab.  Daniel  et  De  Camps,  Dissert,  de  Htuh  Regis  ChrisiiamsMimif  Jmarmd  its 
8cnran5,  for  the  year  1720,  p.  243,  336,  404,  448.  Memoires  de  VAcaitmU  des  huerip- 
tions^  torn.  xx.  p.  466. 

|C^  q  From  the  fragments  of  the  lives  of  some  Irish  bishops,  who  are  said  to  have 
converted  many  of  their  countrymen  in  the  fourth  century,  archbishop  Usher  concludes 
that  Palladius  wa<9  not  the  first  bishop  of  Ireland.  See  his  J^nUquiUes  of  the  BH&k 
Chtrch,  But  it  has  been  evidently  proved,  among  others  by  Bollandua,  that  these  fng^ 
ments  are  of  no  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  are  beside  the  most  of  them 
fabulous.  Dr.  Mosheim*s  opinion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Prosptr, 
tvhich  is  decisive  in  this  matter. 

^  r  See  the  .^cto  Smetor.  torn.  ii.  Martii;  p.  517,  tom.  iii.  Februar.  p.  131,  179,  Jar. 
'A^raf ;  //ifttr/!UF  Sitrrn.  printed  in  folio  at  p-jWin,  17l7i    This  htter  published  at  Loi»- 
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metropolitan  see  of  the  Irish  nation.  Hence  this  famous 
missionary,  though  not  the  first  who  brought  among  that 
people  the  light  of  the  gospel,  has  yet  been  justly  entitled 
the  Apostle  df  the  JmA,  and  the  father  of  the  Hibernian 
church,  and  is  still  generally  acknowledged  and  revered 
in  that  honourable  character. 

VII.  The  causes  and  circumstances  by  which  these  dif- 
ferent nations  were  engaged  to  abandon  the  su- 
perstition of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  the  th««"S;rw- 
religion  of  Jesus,  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
facts  we  have  related  in  the  history  of  their  conversion.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  an  instance  of  the  blindest  and  most  per- 
verse partiality  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  labours  and 
zeal  or  great  and  eminent  men  contributed  to  this  happy 
purpose,  and  were  the  means  by  which  the  darkness  of 
many  was  turned  into  light.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  be  very  inattentive  and  superficial  observers  of  things 
who  do  not  perceive  that  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  pros- 
pect of  honours  and  advantages,  and  the  desire  of  obtain- 
mg  succour  against  their  enemies  from  the  countenance  of 
the  Christians,  or  the  miraculous  influences  of  their  reli- 
gion, were  the  prevailing  motives  that  induced  the  greatest 
part  to  renounce  the  service  of  their  impotent  gods. 

How  far  these  conversions  were  due  to  real  miracles  at- 
tending the  ministry  of  these  early  preachers,  is  a  matter 
extremely  difficult  to  be  determined.  For  though  I  am 
persuaded  that  those  pious  men,  who,  in  the  midst  of  many 
dangers,  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  seemingly  invincible, 
endeavoured  to  spread  the  light  of  Christianity  through  the 
barbarous  nations,  were  sometimes  accompanied  with  the 
more  peculiar  presence  and  succours  of  the  Most  High  ;' 
yet  I  am  equally  convinced,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
prodigies  recorded  in  the  histories  of  this  age,  are  liable  to 
the  strongest  suspicions  of  falsehood  or  imposture.  The 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  generality  in  those  times 

don,  in  1656,  in  8yo.  the  Works  oj  St.  Patrick.    The  synods,  thftt  were  held  by  this  emi 
Bent  missionary,  are  to  be  found  in  WUkins's  ConciUa  Magnm  BrU,  et  HibernuBy  torn.  i. 
pb  S.    With  respect  to  the  famous  caYe,  which  is  called  the  Purgutory  ef  8t,  Patrick, 
the  reader  may  consult  Le  Bnin,  Histmre  CrUique  des  pratiques  superstitieuses,  torn.  iv. 
p«  34* 

a  There  is  a  remarkable  passage,  relating  to  the  miracles  of  this  century,  in  ^neas 
Gaieus's  Dialogue  eoneemkig  the  ImmortalUy  iff  the  Soul,  &c.  entitled,  Tk^hrastus,  p. 
78,  80,  81,  edit.  Barthii.  See  the  controTersy  concerning  the  time  when  miracles  ceased 
in  the  church,  that  was  carried  on  eomc  years  ago,  on  occasion  ^of  Dr.  Middleton*8  Frta 
inqmrih  ^* 
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furnished  the  most  favourable  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
fraud;  and  the  imprudence  ol  impostors,  in  contriving 
false  miracles,  was  artfully  proportioned  to  the  credulity 
of  the  vulgar ;'  while  the  sagacious  and  the  wise,  whoper^ 
ceived  these  cheats,  were  obHged  to  silence  by  the  dangers 
that  threatened  their  lives  and  fortunes,  it  they  detected 
tlie  artifice."  Thus  does  it  generally  happen  in  human 
life,  that  when  the  discovery  and  profession  of  the  truth 
is  attended  with  danger,  the  prudent  are  silentj  the  multi- 
tude believCy  and  impostors  triumph. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WlllCn  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHUBCB 

DURING  TUIS    CENTURY. 

I.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Goths,  the 
Heruli,  the  Franks,  the  Huns,  and  the  Vandalsi 
suffer  in**  uhI  wlth  otlieT  ficrcc  and  warlike  nations,  for  the  most 
unmn rmpire.  ^^^  straugcrs  to  Christiauity,  had  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  rent  it  asunder  in  the  most  deplorable 
.  manner.  Amidst  these  calamities  the  Christians  were 
grievous,  nay,  we  may  venture  to  say,  the  principal  suf- 
ferers. It  is  true,  these  savage  nations  were  mucn  more 
uitent  upon  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  dominion,  than 
upon  the  propagation  or  support  of  the  pagan  superstitions; 
nor  did  tneir  cruelty  and  opposition  to  the  Chnstians  arise 
from  any  religious  principle,  or  from  an  enthusiastic  desire 
to  ruin  the  cause  ot  Christianity ;  it  was  merely  by  the  in- 
stigation of  the  pagans  who  remained  yet  in  the  empve, 
that  they  were  excited  to  treat  with  such  severity  and  vio- 
lence the  followers  of  Christ.  The  painful  consideration  of 
their  abrogated  rites,  and  the  hopes  of  recovering  their 
former  liberty  and  privileges  by  the  means  of  their  new 
masters,  induced  the  worshippers  of  the  gods  to  seize  with 
avidity  every  opportunity  of  mspiring  them  with  the  most 
bitter  aversion  to  the  Christians.  Their  endeavours,  how- 
ever, were  without  the  desired  effect,  and  their  expectations 

t  Tbid  U  iogeouously  confessed  by  the  Benedictine  monks.  HUCotre  Utermrt  dt  It 
France,  toon.  ii.  p.  33,  and  happily  expressed  by  Livy,  Hitt.  lib.  xziv.  cap.  z.  §  6.  h*- 
digia  multa  nuniiata  sunt,  qua  quo  magis  credcbant  simplices  et  religioti  homiius,  to  ft/n 
"iuntidbautur, 

.1  S  )ii.;t4u;»  .Severus..  mat.  i.  p.  438.    Ep,  i.  p.  457.    Dial.  iii.  cap.  ii.  p.  487. 
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were  entirely  disappointed.  The  greatest  part  of  these 
barbarians  embraced  Christianity ;  though  it  be  also  true, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  their  usurpations,  the  professors 
of  that  religion  suffered  heavily  under  the  rigour  of  their 
government. 

II.  To  destroy  the  credit  of  the  gospel,  and  to  excite  the 
hatred  of  the  multitude  against  the  Christians,  the  bratiMDpcs 
pagans  took  occasion,  from  the  calamities  and  I^^^j^"* 
tumults  which  distracted  the  empire,  to  renew  the  •»'•'*' *^"- 
obsolete  complaint  of  their  ancestors  against  Christianity, 
as  the  source  of  these  complicated  woes.  They  alleged, 
that  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  world  was  blessed 
with  peace  and  prosperity ;  but  that  since  the  progress  of 
his  reWion  every  where,  the  gods,  filled  with  indignation 
to  see  their  worship  neglected  and  their  altars  abandoned, 
had  visited  the  earth  with  those  plagues  and  desolations, 
which  increased  every  day.  This  feeble  objection  was 
entirely  removed  by  Augustin,  in  his  book  concerning  the 
city  of  God;  a  work  extremely  rich  and  ample  in  pomt  of 
matter,  and  filled  with  the  most  profound  and  diversified 
erudition.  It  also  drew  a  complete  confutation  from  the 
learned  pen  of  Orosius,  who  in  a  history  written  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  showed,  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that 
not  only  the  same  calamities  now  complained  of,  but  also 
plagues  of  a  much  more  dreadful  kind,  had  afflicted  man- 
kind before  the  Christian  religion  appeared  in  the  world. 

The  calamities  of  the  times  produced  still  more  perni- 
cious effects  upon  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Gauls. 
They  introduced  among  that  people  the  most  dei^rate 
notions,  and  led  many  of  them  to  reject  the  belief  of  a  super- 
intending Providence,  and  to  exclude  the  Deity  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the  universe.  Against  these  frenetic  infidels, 
Salvian  wrote  his  book  concerning  the  divine  government. 

III.  Hitherto  we  have  given  onh  a  general  view  of  the 
sufTerings  of  the  Christians ;  it  is  however  proper  The  pen^. 
that  we  enter  into  a  more  distinct  and  particular  23^^.****'' 
account  of  that  matter. 

In  Gaul,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  whose  cruel  and  sacrilegious  soldiery  respected 
neither  the  majesty  of  religion  nor  the  rights  of  humanity, 
committed  acts  of  barbarity  and  violence  against  a  multi- 
tude of  Christians. 

In  Britain  a  long  series  of  tumults  and  divisious  inyolved. 
the  Christians  in  manv  troubles.    WheuXW  ^^^  ^^^^ 
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Romans  declined  in  that  country,  the  Britons  were  tor- 
mented by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  nations  remarkable  for 
their  violence  and  ferocity.  Hence,  after  many  sufierings 
and  disasters,  they  chose,  in  the  year  445,  Vortigem  for 
their  king.  This  prince,  finding  himself  too  weak  to 
make  head  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  called 
the  Anglo  Saxons  from  Germany  to  his  aid  in  the 
year  449.  The  consequences  of  this  measure  were 
pernicious ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  this  people,  who 
came  as  auxiliaries  into  Bntain,  oppressed  it  with  calami- 
ties more  grieyous  than  those  which  it  had  suffered  from  its 
enemies.  For  the  Saxons  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
subdue  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  to 
reduce  the  whole  island  under  their  dominion.  Hence  a 
most  bloody  and  obstinate  war  arose  between  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  which,  after  haying  been  carried  on,  during 
the  space  of  a  hundred  and  tmrty  years,  with  yariousAUc- 
cess,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Britons,  who  were  forced 
to  yield  to  the  Anglo  Saxons,  and  to  seek  a  retreat  in 
Batavia  and  Cambria.  During  these  commotions,  the  state 
of  the  British  church  was  deplorable  beyond  expression ; 
it  was  almost  totally  overwhelmed  and  extinguished  by 
the  Anglo  Saxons,  who  adhered  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  put  an  immense  number  of  Christians  to  the 
most  cruel  deaths."" 

IV.  In  Persia,  the  Christians  suffered  grievously  by  the 
In  rmi.  imprudent  zeal  of  Abdas,  bishop  of  Suza,  who 
pulled  down  the  pynBumy  wliicb  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  fire.  For  when  this  obstinate  prelate  was 
ordered  by  the  king,  Isdes erdes,  to  rebuild  that  temple,  he 
refused  to  comply ;  for  >vhich  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
year  414,  and  tne  churches  of  the  Christians  were  levelled 
to  the  ground.  This  persecution  was  not,  however,  of  long 
duration,  but  seems  to  have  been  extinguished  soon  after 
its  commencement. 

Vararenes,  the  son  of  the  monarch  already  mentioned, 
treated  the  Christians  in  a  manner  yet  more  barbarous  and 
inhumanin  the  year  421,  to  which  he  was  led  partly  by 
the  instigation  of  the  magi,  and  partly  by  his  keen  aversion 
to  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.  For  as  often 
as  the  Persians  and  the  Romans  were  at  variance,  so  Often 
did  the  Christians,  who  dwelt  in  Persia,  feel  new  and  re- 

w  S«e  beude  Bede  and  GildA,  J%c.  \3M«t.    Jbdii{iittfl&.  EtcUirfflt  WSmei^km^^K^  A 
p.  415.    JRapin  Thoyras,  Hi9t«irc  dPJiii|0«terrt,\jQiiD^  'v>m/u.^*^« 
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doubled  effects  of  their  monarch's  wrath,  and  this  from  a 
prevailing  notion,  not  perhaps  entirely  groundless,  that 
they  favoured  the  Romans,  and  rendered  real  services  to 
their  republic/  In  this  persecution,  a  prodigious  number 
of  Christians  perished  in  the  most  exouisite  tortures,  and 
by  various  kinds  of  punishments/  out  they  were,  at 
length,  delivered  from  these  cruel  oppressions  by  the  peace 
that  was  made  in  the  year  427,  between  Vararenes  and  the 
Roman  empire/ 

It  was  not  from  the  pagans  only  that  the  Christians  were 
exposed  to  suffering  and  persecution;  they  were  moreover 
harassed  and  oppressed  m  a  variety  of  ways  by  the  Jews, 
who  lived  in  great  opulence,  and  enjoyed  a  hign  degree  of 
favour  and  credit  in  several  parts  of  the  east.'  Among 
these  none  treated  them  with  greater  rigour  and  arrogance 
than  Gamaliel,  the  patriarch  of  that  nation,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  power  and  influence,  whose  authority  and  violence 
were,  on  that  account,  restrained  in  the  year  415,  by  an 
express  and  particular  edict  of  Theodosius  the  younger/ 

V.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  records  of  history  now 
remaining,  that  any  writings  against  Christ  and  cbiiMUioiiy 
his  followers  were  published  in  this  century,  un-  'i^^a^/ 
less  we  consider  as  such  the  histories  of  Oly  mpio-  "^*- 
dorus''  and  Zosimus,  of  whom  the  latter  loses  no  opportu- 
fdty  of  reviling  the  Christians,  and  loading  them  with  the 
most  unjust  and  bitter  reproaches.  But  though  the  num- 
ber of  books  written  against  Christianity  was  so  small,  yet 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  its  adversaries  had  laid  aside  the 
spirit  of  opposition.  The  schools  of  the  philosophers  and 
rnetoricians  were  yet  open  in  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  subtle  teachers  labour- 
ed assiduously  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  youth^  and  to 
instil  into  them  at  least  some  of  the  principles  of  the  an- 
cient superstition."^  The  history  of  these  times,  and  the 
writings  of  several  Christians  who  Uved  in  this  centuiy, 
exhibit  evident  proofs  of  these  clandestine  methods  of  opr 
posing  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 

z  Theodoret,  Hist,  EccUs,  lib.  v.  cap.  xziz.  p.  245.  Bayle's  Dictumaryf  at  the  article 
Abdas  Barbeyrac,  Dt  la  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  320. 

J  Jos.  Sim.  Aasemanni  Biblioth,  Oriental,  Vaikatu  torn.  L  p.  188,  848. 

X  Socrates,  Hist.  Elccles,  lib.  Tii.  cap.  xz.  p.  358. 

a  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  yii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  349,  cap.  z?i.  p.  353.   Co^ex  Tkepfy^. 
torn.  Ti.  p.  865. 

b  Codex  Theodos.  torn.  vi.  p.  263. 

e  PboCios,  Bihkotk,  CmL  box.  p.  178. 

<f  Zaebariaa  Mityha,  De  Opifido  Dei,  p.  165, 800,  tdit.  B9xV\v\\. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING    THF    STATE    OF    LEARNING    AND    PHlLOSOrHY, 

I.  Though  in  this  centur}'  the  illiterate  and  ignorant  were 
Tb«  state  of  advanced  to  eminent  and  important  stations,  both 

thfuhS?^  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  yet  we  must  not  conclude 
''•""  from  thence,  that  the  sciences  were  held  in  unt 

versal  contempt.  The  value  of  leaniing,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  finer  arts,  were  yet  generally  acknowledged 
among  the  thinking  part  of  mankhid.  Hence  public  schook 
were  erected  in  almost  all  the  great  cities,  sucii  as  Constan- 
tinople, Rome,  Marseilles,  Edessa,  Nisibis,  Carthage,  Ly- 
ons, and  Treves ;  and  public  instructers  of  ca])acity  and 
genius  were  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
maintained  atthe  expense  of  the  emperors.  Several  bishops 
and  monks  contributed  also  to  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, by  im})arting  to  others  their  small  stock  of  learning 
ana  science.  But  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  the  incursions 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  scarcity  of  great  geniuses, 
rendered  the  fruits  of  these  excellent  establishnients  much 
less  than  their  generous  fomiders  and  promoters  expected. 

II.  In  the  western  provinces,  and  especially  in  Gaul, 
u  ihew«rt.   'h^r^   were  indeed  some  men  eminently  distin- 
guished by  their  leaniing  and  talents,  and  eveiy 

way  proper  to  serve  as  models  to  the  lower  orders  m  tte 
republic  of  letters.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof  from 
the  writings  of  Macrobius,  Salvian,  Vincentius,  bishop  of 
Liris,  Ennodius,  Sidonius  Appollinaris,  Claudian,  Mamer- 
tus,  Dracontius,  and  others,  who,  though  in  some  respects 
inferior  to  the  more  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  are  yet 
far  from  being  destitute  of  elegance,  and  discover  in  their 
productions  a  most  laborious  application  to  literar}'  re- 
searches of  various  kinds.    But  the  barbarous  nations, 

r  spread  desolation,  or  formed  settlements  in  the 
^       ^cbokiedthe  ^gcovdWollVvow  ^eiuaL  seeds. 
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which  the  hand  of  science  had  sowed  in  more  auspicious 
times.  These  savag*  invaders,  possessed  of  no  other  am- 
bition than  that  of  conquest,  and  looking  upon  military 
courage  as  the  only  source  of  true  virtue  and  solid  glory, 
beheld  of  consequerce  the  arts  and  sciences  with  the  ut- 
most contempt.  Wherever  therefore  they  extended  their 
conquests,  ignorance  and  darkness  followed  their  steps,  and 
the  culture  of  the  sciences  was  confined  to  the  priests  and 
monks  alone.  And  even  among  these,  learning  degenerated 
from  its  primitive  lustre,  and  put  on  the  most  unseemly  and 
fantastic  form.  Amidst  the  seduction  of  corrupt  examples, 
the  alarms  of  perpetual  danger,  and  the  horrors  and  devas- 
tations of  war,  the  sacerdotsu  and  monastic  orders  lost  gra* 
dually  all  taste  for  sohd  science,  in  the  place  of  which  they 
substituted  a  lifeless  spectre,  an  enormous  phantom  of  bar- 
barous erudition.  Tney  indeed  kept  public  schools,  and 
instructed  the  youth  in  what  they  called  the  seven  lU^eral 
arts;'  but  these,  as  we  learn  from  Augustin's  account  of 
them  consisted  only  of  a  certain  number  of  dry,  subtile, 
and  useless  precepts ;  and  were  consequently  more  adapted 
to  load  and  perplex  the  memory,  than  to  improve  and 
strengthen  tne  judgment.  So  that,  toward  the  conclusion 
of  this  century,  the  sciences  were  almost  totally  extinguish- 
ed ;  at  least,  what  remained  of  them  was  no  more  than  a 
shadowy  form,  without  either  solidity  or  consistence. 

III.  The  few  that  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  in  this  age,  had  not  as  yet  embraced  The  luce 
the  doctrine  or  method  of  Aristotle.  They  looked  Jky^'taX 
upon  the  system  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  as  **^ 
a  labyrinth  beset  with  thorns  and  thistles ;'  and  yetj;  had 
they  been  able  to  read  and  understand  his  works,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  many  of  them  would  have  become  his  followers. 
The  doctrine  of  Plato  had  a  more  estabUshed  reputation, 
which  it  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages,  and  was  considered 
not  only  as  less  subtile  and  difficult  tnan  that  of  the  Stagirite, 
but  also  as  more  conformable  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Besides,  the  most  valuable  of  Plato's 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Victonnus,  and  were 
thus  adapted  to  general  use.'    And  Sidonius  AppoUinaris^ 

ICP  d  These  seven  liberal  arts  were  grammary  rhetoriCy  logic,  ariihnuHey  nmsk,  geom 
VMfry,  and  asWonmny,    See  Cent.  viii.  Part  ii.  eh.  ii.  in  this  volume. 

e  Tbe  passages  of  different  writers,  that  prove  what  is  here  advanced,  are  collected  by 
Launoius,  in  his  book,  De  varia  Jiristotetis  fortuna  in  Jieademia  Parieitnsi* 

t  See  Augustini  Co^etaiimumy  lib.  i.  cap.  it  §  i.  p.  105, 106,  torn,  i*  opp. 

g  See  his  EpUUet,  book  it.  ep.  iii.  si.  book  ix.  ep.  ii. 
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informs  us,  that  all  those  among  the  Latins,  who  had  any 
inclination  to  the  study  of  truth,  fell  into  the  Platonic  no- 
tions, and  followed  that  sage  as  their  philosophical  guide. 

IV.  The  fate  of  learning  was  less  deplorable  among  the 

Greeks  and  Orientals,  than  in  the  western  pro- 
intheEa*!.  yinccs  ;  aud  uotoulv  the  sevcTal  brauchcs  of  poUtc 
Iiterature,but  also  the  more  solid  and  profound  sciences,  were 
cultivated  by  them  with  tolerable  success.  Hence  we  find 
among  them  more  writers  of  genius  and  learning  than  id 
other  countries.  Those,  who  inclined  to  the  study  of  law, 
resorted  generally  to  Berytus,  famous  for  its  learned  aca- 
demy,*" or  to  Alexandria,'  which  latter  city  was  frequented 
by  the  students  of  physic  and  chymistry .  The  professors  of 
eloquence,  poetry,  philosophv,  and  the  other  liberal  arts, 
taught  the  youth  in  public  schools,  which  were  erected  in 
almost  every  city.  Those  however  of  Alexandria,  Con- 
stantinople, and  £dessa,  were  looked  upon  as  superior  to 
all  others,  both  in  point  of  erudition  and  method." 

V.  The  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  modern  Platonics  retain- 
iiodern  Pk-  ^^  as  vct,  amoug  the  Syrians  and  Alexandrians,  a 
•*"'"•  considerable  part  of  their  ancient  splendour. 
Olympiodorus,  Hero,'  and  other  philosophers  or  the  first 
rank,  added  a  lustre  to  the  Alexandrian  school.  That  of 
Athens  was  rendered  famous  by  the  talents  and  eruditionof 
Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  and  his  successor  Syrian.  These 
were  the  instructers  of  the  renowned  Proclus,  who  far  sur- 
passed the  Platonic  philosophers  of  this  century,  and  ac- 
quired such  a  high  degree  of  the  public  esteem,  as  enabled 
him  to  give  new  life  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  restore  it 
to  its  former  credit  in  Greece."'  Marinus,  of  Neapolis,  Am- 
monius  the  son  of  Hermias,  Isidorus  and  Damascius^  the 
disciples  of  Proclus,  followed,  with  an  ardent  emuIatioD, 
the  traces  of  their  master,  and  formed  successors  that  re- 
sembled them  in  all  respects.  But  the  imperial  laws,  and 
the  daily  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  gradually  di- 
minished the  lustre  and  authority  of  these  philosophers." 

. 

h  See  Hassi  IM.  de  •icadenUm  JwreconsuUontm  BtrfUnH;  as  also  MHylensiif^  De 
cpifieU  Dei,  j^  164. 

I  Zach.  Mitjleneus,  De  op^ieio  Dei,  p.  179. 

k  Aneas  Gazsua  in  Tkeophrasto,  p.  6,  7,  16,  &c. 

1  Marinus,  vifa  Froeli,  cap.  ix.  p.  19,  edit.  FabricU. 

m  The  life  of  Proclas,  written  by  Marinas,  was  pdblisbed  in  4to.  at  Hambni]^,  in  tlie 
year  1700,  by  John  Albert  Fabricius,  and  was  enriched,  by  this  famous  editofi  with  a 
^at  number  of  learned  observations. 

n  See  ^neas  Gazcns  in  TVopftmufv,  p.  6,  7,  S,  13,  edit.  Barthfi.    ' 
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And  as  there  were  many  of  the  Christian  doctors  who 
adopted  the  Platonic  system,  and  were  sufficiently  qualified 
to  explain  it  to  the  youth,  this  hindered,  naturaUy,  the 
schools  of  these  heathen  sages  from  being  so  much  fre- 
quented as  they  had  formerly  been. 

VI.  The  credit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  the  pre- 
ference that  was  given  to  it,  as  more  excellent  in  Thepbiioio. 
itself,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  gos-  [^S^i^ 
pel  than  other  systems,  did  not  prevent  the  doc-  *^''* 
trine  of  Aristotle  from  coming  to  light  afler  a  long  struggle^ 
and  forcing  its  way  into  the  Christian  church.  The  rla- 
toniss  themselves  interpreted,  in  their  schools,  some  of  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  particularly  liis  Dialects,  and  recom- 
mended that  work  to  such  of  the  youth  as  had  a  taste  for 
logical  discussions,  and  were  fond  of  disputing.  In  this 
the  Christian  doctors  imitated  the  manner  of  the  heathen 
schools ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  to  that  universal  do- 
minion, which  the  Stagirite  afterward  obtained  in  the  re- 
public of  letters.  A  second,  and  a  yet  larger  stride,  which 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  made  toward  this  universal  em- 
pire, was  during  the  controversies  which  Origen  had  occa- 
sioned, and  the  Arian,  Eutychian,  Nestorian,  and  Pelagian 
dissensions,  which,  in  this  century,  were  so  fruitful  of  cala- 
mities to  the  Christian  church.  Origen,  as  is  well  known, 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  Platonic  system.  When 
therefore  he  was  publicly  condemned,  many,  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  his  errors,  and  to  prevent  their  bein^  counted 
among  the  number  of  his  followers,  adopted  openfy  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  which  was  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Origen.  The  Nestorian,  Arian,  and  Eutychian  contro- 
versies were  managed,  or  rather  drawn  out,  on  both  sides, 
by  a  perpetual  recourse  to  subtle  distinctions,  and  captious 
sophisms.  And  no  philosophy  was  so  proper  to  furnish 
such  weapons,  as  that  of  Aristotle ;  for  that  of  Plato  was 
far  from  being  adapted  to  form  the  mind  to  the  polemic 
arts.  Beside,  the  Pelagian  doctrine  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  the  Platonic  opinions  concerning  God  and  the 
human  soul ;  and  tliis  was  an  additional  reason  which  en- 
gaged many  to  desert  the  Platonists,  and  to  assume,  at 
least,  the  name  of  Peripatetics. 

VOL.  I.  44 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING    TUE    DOCTORS    AND   MINISTERS    Or  THE   CHRISTIAN    CHURCH, 

AND    ITS    FORM   OF    GOVERNMENT. 

I.  SfiViSRAL  causes  contributed  to  bring  about  a  changein 
Tbcfiurmii  thc  extcnial  form  of  ecclesiastical  govemmeDt 
SScbV*-  ^^^^  power  of  the  bishops,  particularly  those  of 
VHSSaUt  the  first  order,  was  sometimes  augmented  and 
cbaofcd.  sometimes  diminished,  according  as  the  times  and 
the  occasions  offered;  and  in  all  these  changes  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  and  the  political  state  of  the  empire,  had  much 
more  influence  than  the  rules  of  equity  and  wisdom. 

These  alterations  were  indeed  matters  of  small  moment 
But  an  affair  of  much  greater  consequence  drew  now  the  ge- 
neral attention,  and  this  was  the  vast  augmentation  of  bo- 
nours  and  rank  that  was  at  this  time  accumulated  upon  the 
bishops  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  the  most  vigo- 
rous efforts  of  the  Roman  pontifi.  ^  In  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, the  council  of  Constantinople  had,  on  account  of  the 
dignity  and  privileges  of  that  imperial  city,  conferred  upon 
its  bishops  a  place  amon^  the  first  rulers  of  the  Christian 
church.  This  new  dignity  adding  fuel  to  their  ambition, 
they  extended  their  views  of  authority  and  dominion,  and 
encouraged,  no  doubt,  by  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  re- 
duced the  provinces  of  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Pontus,  under 
their  ghostly  jurisdiction.  In  this  century  they  grasped  at 
still  further  accessions  of  power ;  so  that  not  only  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  niyricum  was  added  to  their  former  acqui- 
sitions, but  they  were  also  exalted  to  the  highest  summit  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  For  by  the  twenty-eighth  camm 
of  the  council  held  at  Chalcedon  in  the  year  451,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  same  rights  and  honours  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  bishop  of  Rome,  were  due  to  the  bishop 
of  Constantmople  on  account  of  the  equal  dignity  and  lus- 
tre of  the  two  cities,  in  which  these  prelates  exercised  their 
authority.  The  same  council  connrmed  also,  by  a  solemn 
act,  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment of  those  provinces  over  which  he  had  ambitiously 
usurped  the  jurisdiction.  Leo  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome, 
opposed  with  vehemence  the  passing  of  these  decrees,  and 
his  opposition  was  seconded  by  that  of  several  other  pre- 
h\tcH.    But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as  die  emperors  threw 
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in  their  weight  into  the  balance,  and  thus  support!^  tjbe 
decisions  of  the  Grecian  bishops."*  In  consequence  then  of 
the  decrees  of  this  famous  council,  the  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople began  to  contend  obstinately  for  the  supremacy 
with  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  crush  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antiocn,  so  as  to  make  them  feel  the  oppressive 
effects  of  his  pretended  superiority.  And  none  distin- 
guished himself  more  by  his  ambition  and  arrogance  in 
Uiis  matter  than  Acacius,  one  of  the  bishops  of  that  impe- 
rial city.** 

II.  it  was  much  about  this  time  that  Juvenal,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather  of  ^lia,  attempted  to  with-  xbe  .nuiuoo 
draw  himself  and  his  church  from  the  jurisdictio'n  <»""^«"'- 
of  the  bishop  of  Csesarea,  and  aspired  after  a  place  among 
the  first  prelates  of  the  Christian  world.  The  high  degree 
of  veneration  and  esteem  in  which  the  church  of  JerusSem 
was  held  among  all  other  Christian  societies,  on  account 
of  its  rank  among  the  apostolical  churches,  and  its  title  to 
the  appellation  (?  mother  churchy  as  having  succeeded  the 
first  Christian  assembly  founded  by  the  apostles,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  tne  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and  render- 
ed his  project  much  more  practicable  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and  animated  by 
the  favour  and  protection  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  the 
aspiring  prelate  not  only  assumed  the  dignity  of  patriarch 
of  all  Palestine,''  a  rank  that  rendered  him  supreme  and 
independent  of  all  spiritual  authority,  but  also  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  usurped  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  provinces  of  Phenicia  and  Arabia.  Hence  there 
arose  a  warm  contest  between  Juvenal  and  Maximus,  bi- 
shop of  Antioch,  which  the  council  of  Chalcedon  decided 
by  restoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces  of  Phenicia  attd 
Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former  in  the  spiritual  pos- 
session of  all  Palestine,'  and  in  the  high  rank  which  he 

o  Le  Quien,  Oritn»  Christ,  torn.  i.  p.  36. 

p  See  Bayle's  Dictionary  in  EngUsn,  at  the  article  Acacius. 

fCT*  q  By  all  Palestine,  the  reader  is  desired  to  understand  three  distinct  provinces, 
of  which  each  bore  the  name  of  Palestine,  and  accordingly  the  original  is  thus  expressed, 
TViuni  PaUutinarum  Episeofmrn  teu  Pairi^eham,  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  face  of  Palestine  was  almost  totally  changed,  and  it  was  so  parcelled  out  and  wasted 
by  a  succession  of  wars  and  invasions,  that  it  preserved  scarcely  any  trace  of  its  former 
condition.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  there  were  three  Paloitines  formed  out  of  the 
ancieDt  country  of  that  name,  each  of  which  was  an  episcopal  see.  And  5t  was  of  these 
three  diocesses,  that  Juvenal  usurped  and  maintained  the  jurisdicUon.  See  for  a  further 
account  of  the  three  Palestines,  Sptnhemii  Geographia  Sacra,  opp.  torn  i.  p.  79. 

r  See  also,  for  an  account  of  the  three  Palestinen,  Caroli  a  S.  Paulo  Oeofp'aphia  Saeray 
p.  307. 
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had  4ksumed  in  the  church/  By  this  means  there  were 
created  in  this  century  five  superior  rulers  of  the  church, 
who  were  distinguished  from  tnc  rest  by  the  title  of  patri- 
archs/ The  oriental  historians  mention  a  sixth,  viz.  the 
bishop  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  to  whom,  according  to 
their  account,  the  bishop  of  Aiitioch  voluntarily  ceded  a 
part  of  his  jurisdiction/  But  this  addition  to  the  number  of 
the  patriarchs  is  unworthy  of  credit,  as  the  only  proof  of 
it  is  drawn  from  the  Arabic  laics  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
which  are  notoriously  destitute  of  all  authority. 

III.  The  patriarchs  were  distinguished  by  considerable 

and  extensive  rights  and  privileges  that  were  an- 

gri'iiegM  «f    nexed  to  their  high  station.    They  alone  conse- 

MPMrar  •.  ^^^j^j  ^^^  bishops,  who  Hvcd  iu  thc  province* 

that  belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.  They  assembled  year- 
ly, in  council,  the  clergy  of  their  respective  districts,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  tlie  church.  The  cognisance 
of  all  important  causes,  and  the  determination  of  tne  more 
weighty  controversies,  were  referred  to  the  patriarch  of 
the  province  where  they  arose.  They  also  pronounced  a 
decisive  judgment  in  those  cases  where  accusations  were 
brought  against  bishops.  And,  lastly,  they  appointed 
Vicarsj"^  or  deputies,  clothed  with  tlieir  authoritj',  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter  pro- 
vinces. Such  were  the  great  and  distinguishing  privileges 
of  the  patriarchs ;  and  tliey  were  accompanied  with  others 
of  less  moment,  which  it  is  needless  to  mention. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  autlio- 
rity  of  the  patriarchs  was  not  acknowledged  through  all  the 
provinces  without  exception.  Several  districts,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  empires,  were  exempted  from  their 
Jurisdiction.''  The  emperors  who  reserved  to  themselves 
the  supreme  power  in  the  Christian  hierarchy,  and  re- 
ceiveu,  with  great  facility  and  readiness,  the  complaints  of 
those  who  considered  iheinselves  as  injured  by  the  patri- 
archs ;  the  councils  also,  in  which  the  majesty  and  legis- 

8  See  Micb.  Ic  i^uien^  (hints  ChrittianuSy  toin.  iii.  p.  110. 

t  See  the  authors  ^hu  have  wTitten  concerning  the  patriarchs,  which  are  mentioned  tbd 
fecominended  by  the  learned  Fal>ricins,  in  his  Bibliograph.  AtUiquar,  cap.  xiii.  p.  453. 

u  Ajtsemanni  Biblioth.  Otient.  Tafira/t.  torn.  i.  p.  9,  13,  &c. 

w  Dar.  Blondcl.  D$  la  Primaute  dt  PEglise,  chap.  xxt.  p.  33S.  Tfacod.  Ruioirt  IV 
paUio  Jtrchi  Epucopali^  p.  445,  torn.  ii.  of  the  po!<thumous  works  of  Mabilloii. 

X  Edward  Brerewodius,  Diaxert,  de  veterU  EccUaia  f^ematione  PtUriarchali ;  which 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  arrh!>i<hop  LNhrrV^  book,  «»nfirlcd  OpwtaUirmde  nrigine  Rfh^- 
nffritm  <*«  MftrqptUitan. 
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lative  power  of  the  church  immediately  resided ;  all  these 
were  so  many  obstacles  to  the  arbiti*ary  proceedings  of 
the  patriarchal  order. 

IV.  This  constitution  of  ecclesiastical  government  was  so 
far  from  contributing  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Christian  church,  that  It  proved,  on  the  con*  vJ^i^'Slt 
trary,  a  perpetual  source  of  dissensions  and  ani-  SS""ilMriireh. 
mosities,  and  was  productive  of  various  inconve-  HU*"^;;}!?! 
niences  and  grievances.     The  patriarchs,  who,  ""* 
bv  their  exalted  rank  and  extensive  authority,  were  equally 
able  to  do  much  ^ood  and  much  mischief,  began  to  en- 
croach upon  the  rights,  and  to  trample  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  tneir  bishops,  and  thus  introduced,  gradually,  a  sort 
of  spiritual  bondage  into  the  church.    And  that  they  might 
invade,  without  opposition,  the  rights  of  the  bishops,  they 
permitted  the  bishops,  in  their  turn,  to  trample  with  im- 

funit]^  upon  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people. 
W,  in  proportion  as  the  bishops  multiplied  their  pri- 
vileges and  extended  their  usurpations,  the  patriarchs 
Sained  new  accessions  of  power  by  the  despotism  which 
iiey  exercised  over  the  Episcopal  order.  They  foment- 
ed also  divisions  among  the  bishops,  and  excited  animosi- 
ties between  the  bishops  and  the  other  ministers  of  the 
church ;  nay,  they  went  still  further,  and  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord  between  the  clergy  and  the  people,  that  all  these 
combustions  might  furnish  them  with  perpetual  matter  for 
the  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  procure  them  a  multi- 
tude of  clients  and  dependents.  They  left  no  artifice  un- 
employed to  strengthen  their  own  authoritj',  and  to  raise 
opposition  against  the  bishops  from  every  quarter.  For 
this  puqiose  it  was  that  they  engaged  in  their  cause  by 
the  most  alluring  promises,  and  attached  to  their  interests 
by  the  most  magnificent  acts  of  liberality,  wliole  swarms 
of  monks,  who  served  as  intestine  enemies  to  the  bishops, 
and  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  side  of  patriarchal  tyranny. 
These  monastic  hirelings  contributed  more  than  any  tiling 
else  to  ruin  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to  dimi- 
nish the  authority  of  the  bishops,  and  raise  to  an  enor- 
mous and  excessive  height,  the  power  and  prerogatives  of 
their  insolent  and  ambitious  patrons. 

v.  To  the^se  lamentable  evils  were  added  the  ambitious 
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tio2*ofS*?!l^  quarrels,  and  the  bitter  animosities  that  rose 
irtarcbt,  among  the  patriarchs  themselves,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  most  bloody  wars,  and  the  most  detestable  and 
horrid  crimes.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  distin- 
guished himself  in  these  odious  contests.  Elated  with  the 
&vour  and  proximity  of  the  imperial  court,  he  cast  a  hau^ 
ty  eye  on  all  sides  where  any  objects  were  to  be  found  on 
which  he  might  exercise  his  lordly  ambition.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  reduced  under  his  jurisdiction  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  as  prelates  only  of  the  second  o^ 
der ;  and,  on  the  other,  he  invaded  the  <liocess  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  spoiled  him  of  several  provinces.  The 
two  former  prelates,  though  they  struggled  with  vehe- 
mence, and  raised  considerable  tumults  by  their  oppositiony 
yet  they  struggled  meffectually,  both  for  want  oi  strength, 
and  likewise  on  account  of  a  variety  of  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  Roman  pontiff,  far  superior  to  them 
in  wealth  and  power,  contendea  also  with  more  vigour  and 
obstinacy,  and,  in  his  turn,  gave  a  deadly  wound  to  the 
usurped  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch. 

Tne  attentive  inquirer  into  the  affairs  of  the  church  from 
this  period,  will  find,  in  the  events  now  mentioned,  the 
principal  source  of  those  most  scandalous  and  deplorable 
dissensions  which  divided,  first,  the  eastern  church  into 
various  sects,  and  afterwards  separated  it  entirely  from  that 
of  the  west.  He  will  find  that  these  ignominious  schisms 
flowed  chiefly  from  the  unchristian  contentions  for  domi- 
nion and  supremacy,  wliich  reigned  among  those  who  set 
themselves  up  for  tne  fathers  and  defender  of  the  church. 
VI.  None  of  the  contenduig  bishops  found  the  ocan^ 
The  owi-r  of  ^^"^^^  of  thc  tlnics  SO  favourable  to  his  ambition 
ih/  iSiiTo^  Cf  as  the  Roman  pontiff.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
**"*'  doubled  efforts  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  a 

variety  of  circumstances  united  in  augmenting  his  power 
and  authority,  though  he  had  not,  as  yet,  assumed  the  d^- 
nity  of  supreme  lawgiver  and  judge  of  the  whole  Christian 
church.  The  bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  unable 
to  make  head  against  the  lordly  prelate  of  Constantinople, 
fled  often  to  the  Roman  pontiff  for  succour  against  his  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  inferior  order  of  bishops  used  the  same 
method  when  their  rights  were  invaded  by  the  prelates  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  So  that  the  bishop  ofRome,  by 
taking  all  these  prelates  alternately  under  nis  protection, 
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daily  added  new  degrees  of  influence  and  authority  to  die 
Roman  see,  rendered  it  every  where  respected,  and  was 
thus  imperceptibly  establishing  its  supremacy.  Such  were 
the  means  by  wmch  the  Roman  pontiff  extended  his  do- 
minion in  the  east.  In  the  west  its  increase  was  owing  to 
other  causes.  The  declining  power  and  the  supine  indo- 
lence of  the  emperors,  left  the  authority  of  the  bishop  who 
presided  in  their  imperial  city  ahnost  wimout  control.  The 
mcursions,  moreover,  and  triumphs  of  the  barbarians,  were 
80  £u*  from  bein^  prejudicial  to  his  rising  dominion,  that 
they  rather  contributed  to  its  advancement.  For  the  kings, 
who  penetrated  into  the  empire,  were  only  solicitous  about 
die  methods  of  giving  a  sufficient  degree  of  stability  to  their 
respective  governments.  And  when  they  perceived  the 
subjection  of  the  multitude  to  the  bishops,  and  the  depend- 
ence of  the  bishops  upon  the  Roman  pontiff,  they  imme- 
diately resolved  to  reconcile  this  ghostly  ruler  to  their  inte- 
rests, by  loading  him  with  benefits  and  honours  of  various 


Amon^  all  the  prelates  who  ruled  the  church  of  Rome 
during  this  century,  there  was  none  who  asserted,  with  such 
vigour  and  success,  the  authority  and  pretensions  of  the 
^  Roman  pontiff,  as  Leo,  commonly  sumamed  the  Great.  It 
must  be  however  observed,  that  neither  he,  nor  the  other 
promoters  of  that  cause,  were  able  to  overcome  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  were  laid  in  their  way,  nor  the  various  checks 
which  were  given  to  their  ambition.  Many  examples 
might  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  point,  particularly  the  case 
of  the  Africans,  whom  no  threats  nor  promises  could  en- 

£ge  to  submit  the  decision  of  their  controversies,  and  the 
termination  of  their  causes,  to  the  Roman  tribunal.^ 
VII.  The  vices  of  the  clerffv  were  now  carried  to  the 
most  enormous  lengths ;  and  SH  the  writers  of  this  The  rices  or 
century,  whose  probity  and  virtue  render  them  »^**'»"*«y- 
worthy  of  credit,  are  unanimous  in  their  accounts  of  the 
luxury,  arrogance,  avarice,  and  voluptuousness  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal orders.  The  bishops^  and  particularly  those  of  the 
first  rank,  created  various  delegates,  or  ministers  who  ma- 
naged for  them  the  affairs  of  their  diocesses,  and  a  sort  of 
courts  were  gradually  formed,  where  these  pompous  eccle- 
siastics gave  audience,  and  received  the  homage  of  a  crin- 

y  Lud.  £1.  Du  Pin.  De  atUiqua  EceUsia  Disciplina,  Disx.  ii.  p.  ICG.  Mclcb.  Lcydcckcri, 
Historia  Ecelet.  ^fricmuty  torn.  ii.  Disi.  ii.  p.  505. 
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ging  multitude.  The  office  of  a  presbyter  was  looked  upon 
of  such  a  high  and  eminent  nature,  that  Martin,  bishop  of 
Tours,  was  so  audacious  as  to  maintain,  at  a  public  enter- 
tainment, that  the  emperor  was  inferior  in  dignity  to  one 
of  that  order.*  As  to  the  deacons,  their  pride  and  licen- 
tiousness occasioned  many  and  grievous  complaints,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  decrees  of  several  councils.^ 

These  opprobrious  stains,  in  the  characters  of  the  clergy, 
would  never  have  been  endured,  had  not  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind  been  sunk  in  superstition  and  ignorance,  and 
all  in  general  formed  their  ideas  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  Chnstian  ministers  from  the  model  exhibited  by  the  sacer- 
dotal orders  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
during  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  darkness  of  paganism. 
The  barbarous  nations,  also,  those  fierce  and  warlike  Ger- 
mans, who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  divided  among 
them  the  western  empire,  bore,  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  moderation,  both  the  dominion  and  vices  of  the  bishops 
and  priests,  because,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christiani^, 
thev  became  naturally  subject  to  their  jurisdiction ;  and 
still  more,  because  they  looked  upon  the  ministers  of  Christ 
as  invested  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  dis- 
tinguished the  priests  of  their  fictitious  deities. 

VIII.  The  corruption  of  that  order  who  were  appointed 
to  promote,  by  their  doctrine  and  examples,  the 
f^fXJS  sacred  interests  of  piety  and  virtue,  will  appear 
SjnSJS  oi  less  surprising  when  we  consider,  that  multitudes 
the  ctergy.  ^f  peopIc  of  all  luuds  were  every  where  admitted, 
mthout  examination  and  without  choice,  into  the  body  of 
the  clergy,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  had  no  other  view, 
than  the  enjovment  of  a  lazy  and  inglorious  repose.  Many 
of  these  ecclesiastics  were  confined  to  no  fixed  places  or 
assemblies,  had  no  employment  of  any  kind,  but  sauntered 
about  wherever  they  pleased,  gaining  their  maintenance  by 
imposing  upon  the  ignorant  multitude,  and  sometimes  by 
mean  and  dishonest  practices. 

But  if  any  should  ask,  how  this  account  is  reconcilable 
with  the  number  of  saints,  who,  according  to  the  testimo- 
nies of  both  the  eastern  and  western  wnters,  are  said  to 
have  shone  forth  in  this  century,  the  answer  is  obvious ; 

z  Sulpitiiia  Sercrus,  De  vita  .Var/tm,  cap.  xx.  p.  339,  romparcd  with  Dialog,  ii.  cap 
vi.  p.  457. 

a  Sec  Dav.  Blondel  »9poIo8n'a  pro  »cn(<n(ta  llieronvmi  de  Episcaph  et  PresMais,  r 
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these  saints  were  canonized  by  the  ignorance  of  the  times. 
For,  in  an  aj^e  of  darkness  and  corruption,  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  from  the  multitude,  either  by  their 
genius,  their  writings,  or  their  eloquence,  by  their  prudence 
and  dexterity  in  managing  matters  of  importance,  or  bj- 
their  meekness  and  moderation,  and  the  ascendency  they 
had  gained  over  their  resentments  and  passions ;  all  sucn 
were  esteemed  something  more  than  men ;  they  were  re- 
verenced as  gods ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  appear- 
ed to  others  as  men  divinely  inspired,  and  full  of  the  JDeity. 

IX.  The  monks,  who  had  formerly  lived  only  for  them- 
fielves,  in  solitary  retreats,  and  had  never  thought  ^^ 

of  assuming  any  rank  among  the  sacerdotal  order, 
were  now  graduallv  distinguished  from  the  populace,  and 
were  endowed  witn  such  opulence  and  such  honourable 
privileges,  that  they  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
claim  an  eminent  station  ^n^ong  the  supports  and  pillars 
of  the  Christian  community.''  The  fame  of  their  piety  and 
sanctity  was  at  first  so  great,  that  bishops  and  presbyters 
were  often  chosen  out  of  their  order,""  and  the  passion  of 
erecting  edifices  and  convents,  in  which  the  monks  and 
holy  virgins  might  serve  God  in  the  most  commodious 
manner,  was  at  this  time  carried  beyond  all  bounds.'' 

The  monastic  orders  did  not  all  observe  the  same  rule 
of  discipline,  nor  the  same  manner  of  living.  Some  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  Augustine,  others  that  of  Basil,  others 
that  of  Antony,  others  that  of  Athanasius,  others  that  of 
Pachomius;  but  they  must  all  have  become  extremely 
negligent  and  remiss  in  observing  the  laws  of  their  re- 
spective orders,  since  the  licentiousness  of  the  monks, 
even  in  this  century,  was  become  a  proverb,*  and  they  are 
said  to  have  excited  the  most  dreadful  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions in  various  places.  All  the  monastic  orders  of  all 
sorts  were  under  the  protection  of  the  bishops  in  whose 
provinces  they  Uved,  nor  did  the  patriarchs  claim  any  au- 
thority over  them,  as  appears  with  the  utmost  evidence 
from  the  decrees  of  the  councils  held  in  this  century.^ 

b  Epiphanius,  Expoait,  fidei^  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  1094.  Mabillon,  Reponse  mix  Chanoints 
JUguUereSf  torn.  ii.  of  his  poaihumous  works,  p.  115. 

c  See  Sulpitiixs  Severus,  De  vita  Martini,  cap.  x.  320.    Dial.  i.  cap.  xzi.  p.  426. 

d  Sulpitius  Scvenis,  DiaL  i.  p.  419.  Norisius,  Hisior.  Pdag,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  273, 
torn.  i.  opp.     Uistoire  IJteraire  de  la  Firanee,  torn.  ii.  p.  35. 

e  Sulp.  SeTerus,  DiaL  i.  cap.  Tiii.  p.  399. 

f  See  Jo.  LauDoii  Inquisxtio  in  ckarUtm  immiumlaiis  B.  Cermani,  opp.  toiri^  iii.  part,  iu 

VOL.  I.  45 
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X.  Several  writers  of  considerable  merit  adorned  thi^ 
Grwk  writers,  ^^^^turj.  Auioiig  the  Grcelcs  and  orientals  the 
first  place  is  due  to  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
so  famous  for  his  learned  productions,  and  the  various 
controversies  in  whicti  he  was  engaged.  It  would  be  un* 
just  to  derogate  from  the  praises  which  are  due  to  this 
eminent  man ;  but  it  would  betray,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
criminal  partiality,  did  we  pass  uncensured  the  turbulent 
spirit,  the  litigious  and  contentious  temper,  and  the  other 
defects  which  are  laid  to  his  charge.^ 

After  Cyril,  we  may  place  Thcodoret,  bishop  of  Cyprus^ 
an  eloquent,  copious,  and  learned  writer,  emment  for  his 
acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  sacred  erudition, 
but  unfortunate  in  his  attachment  to  some  of  the  Nesto^  * 
rian  errors.** 

Isidore  of  Pelusium  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning 
and  sanctitv.  A  great  number*  of  his  epistles  are  yet  ex- 
tant, and  discover  more  piety,  genius,  erudition,  and  wis- 
dom, than  are  to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  productions 
of  many  other  writers.'' 

Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  few  of  whose  tiTitings 
are  now  extant,  acquired  an  immortal  name  by  his  violent 
opposition  to  Origen  and  his  followers.* 

Jralladius  deserves  a  rank  among  the  better  sort  of  au- 
thors, by  his  Lmisiac  History^  and  his  Life  o/*Chrvsostom. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  though  accused  after  his  death 
of  the  greatest  errors,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time.  Those  who  have  read,  with  any  attention,  the 
fragments  of  his  writings  which  are  to  be  found  in  Photius, 
will  lament  the  want  of  these  excellent  compositions,  which 

p.  3.  In  tlic  ancient  records,  posterior  to  tbis  century,  the  monks  arc  frequently  called 
clerks.  See  MnbiUon.  PtctJ,  ad  Sac,  ii.  ^.ictor,  Sanctor,  Ord.  Benedicti,  p.  14.  And 
this  shows  that  they  now  began  to  be  ranked  among  the  clergy,  or  ministers  of  the 
church. 

g  TIm;  works  of  Cyril,  in  six  voluncs  folk>>  were  published  at  Paris,  by  Aubert,  in  the 
year  1638. 

h  The  Jesuit  Sirnrond  gave  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1642,  a  noble  edition  of  the  woiiu  of 
(his  prelacy  in  four  volumes  folio ;  a  fifth  was  added  by  Gamier,  in  1685.  |i:j>  We 
must  observe  in  favour  of  this  excellent  ecclesiastic,  so  renowned  for  the  sanctity  and 
simplicity  of  hi^  manners,  that  he  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  and  thus  effaced 
the  stain  ho  had  contracted  by  his  personal  attachment  to  that  heretic,  and  to  John  of 
Antioch. 

diy  i  The  number  of  these  episUet  amounts  to  2012,  which  are  divided  into  lire 
books.  They  are  short,  but  admirably  written,  and  are  equally  recommendable  for  the 
solidity  of  the  matter,  and  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  style. 

k  The  best  edition  of  Isidore's  EpittUs  is  that  which  was  published  in  folia,  by  tlift 
nrsuit  Scott,  at  Paris,  in  163?. 
)  f^QC  Euseb.  Renaudotus^  IRst.  ParUnhmr.  Mtjcmdriiwr*  p.  1^. 
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are  either  entirely  lost,  or,  if  any  remain,*"  are  only  extant 
among  the  Nestorians,  and  that  m  the  Syriac  language."" 

Nilus,  disciple  of  Ghrysostom,  composed  se verd  treatises 
of  a  practical  and  pious  kind ;  but  these  performances  de- 
rive more  merit  from  the  worthy  and  lauaable  intention  of 
their  author  than  from  any  other  circumstance. 

We  pass  over  in  silence  BasUius  of  Seleucia ;  Theodotus 
of  Ancyra ;  and  Gelasis  of  Cyzicum,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity. 

XI.  A  Roman  pontiff,  Leo  I.  sumamed  the  Great,  shines 
forth  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers  of  this  cen-  ^^  i^uo 
tury.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  genius  and  ^'^^^'^ 
eloauence,  which  he  employed  however  too  much  in  ex- 
tenoing  his  authority ;  a  point  in  which  his  ambition  was 
both  indefatigable  and  excessive." 

Orosius  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  by 
the  History  ne  wrote  to  refute  the  cavils  of  the  pagansi 
against  Christianity,  and  by  his  books  against  the  Pelagians 
and  Priscillianists/ 

Cassian,  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  man,  inculcated  im 
Gaul,  both  by  his  discourse  and  his  writings,  the  discipline 
and  manner  of  Uving  which  prevailed  amon^  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  monks,  and  was  a  sort  of  teacher  to  those 
who  were  called  Semipelagians.** 

Maximus  of  Turin  pubUsned  several  Homilies^  which  are 
yet  extant ;  and  though  short,  are,  for  the  most  part  recom* 
mendable,  both  for  their  elegance  and  piety. 

Eucherius  of  Lyons,  and  bishop  of  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  moral  writers  that  flourished  among 
the  Latins  in  this  century/ 

*  n  See  Jos.  Simon  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Oriental,  Chment,  Voile,  torn,  iih  ptrt  ii.  p.  3f7^ 

f  CP*  n  It  appears,  by  this  account  of  the  worlcs  of  Theodore,  that  Dr.  Mosheim  had 
not  seen  the  IHssertations  of  tlie  late  dulte  of  Orleans,  in  one  of  which,  that  Iearne4 
prince  has  demonstrated  that  the  Commentary  upoti  the  PsalmSy  which  is  to  be  found  id 
the  Chain  or  Collection  of  Corderiais,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  Theodore,  is  the 
production  of  Theodore  of  Mopsucstia.  There  exists,  also,  beside  the  fragments  that 
are  to  be  found  ia  Photius,  a  manuscript  commentary  of  tliis  illustrious  author  upon  the 
twelre  minor  prophets. 

o  AU  the  works  of  Leo  were  published  at  Lyons,  in  tiro  volumes  folio,  ia  the  year 
1700,  by  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Quesnel  of  the  oratory. 

p  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  at  the  article  Orosius.  A  valuable  edition  of  this  author^ 
enriched  with  ancient  eoins  and  medals,  was  published  in  4to.  at  I^yden,  in  the  year 
173S,  by  the  learned  llavercamp. 

q  Histoire  Literaxre  dtUi  France,  'torn.  ii.  p.  215.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bihlioth.  Etn. 
elesiaatique  par  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  156.  The  works  of  Cassian  were  publutbed  in  folio  at 
Franltfort,  in  the  year  1722,  with  a  large  commentary  by  Alardua  Gazsiis. 

r  See  a  larj;e  acponnt  of  this  prelate,  in  the  flUtovre  fjteraire  de  In  Frante.  totjj,   ^.f 
?75- 
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Pontius  of  Nola,'  distinguished  by  his  eminent  and  fer- 
vent piety,  is  also  esteemed  for  his  poems  and  other  good 
performances. 

Peter,  bishop  of  Ravenna,  obtained  by  his  eloquence, 
the  title  of  Chrysologus ;  nor  are  his  discourses  entirely 
destitute  of  genius/ 

Salvian  was  an  eloquent,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  melan-* 
choly  and  sour  writer,  who,  m  his  vehement  declamatioiis 
against  the  vices  of  his  times,  miwarily  discovers  the  defects 
of  his  own  character." 

Prosper  of  Aquitain  and  Marius  Mercator  are  abundant- 
ly known  to  such  as  have  employed  any  part  of  their  tune 
and  attention  in  the  study  of  the  Pelagian  disputes,  and  the 
other  controversies  that  were  managed  in  this  century. 

Vincent  of  I^erins  gained  a  lasting  reputation  by  his 
short,  but  excellent  treatise  against  the  sects,  entitled  Uom- 
monitoriutn.^ 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  a  tiunid  writer,  thougli  not  entirely 
destitute  of  eloquence  ;  V'igilius  of  Tapsus ;  Amobius  the 

S)unger,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Psalms ; 
racontius,  and  others  of  that  class,  are  of  too  little  conse* 
quence  to  deserve  a  more  particular  notice. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CO^iCEUNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THIS  CEKTORr. 

Many  points  of  religion  were  more  largely  explained, 

Mniiy  poiDtt  and  many  of  its  doctrines  detemuned  with  more 

Sltel^l'Sii"    accuracy  and  precision,  than  they  had  been  in  the 

preceding  ages.     This  was  owing  to  the  contro- 

ICP  9  This  pious  and  ingenious  ecclesiastic  is  more  genorallj  known  by  the  nasM  of 
Paulin.  See  Histoire  Literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  179.  The  best  edition  of  hit 
works  is  that  publinhed  by  l^c  Brun,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1685,  in  two  Tolumeif  4to. 

t  Agnelli  Liber  Pontificalia  Ecclesia  Ravefinatentis,  torn.  i.  p.  321. 

u  UisL  Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  517.  \CJ^  The  authors  of  the  history  hen  re- 
ferred to,  give  a  difiiTciit  account  of  Saivian's  character.  They  acknowledge,  thftt  hii 
declamations  against  the  vices  of  the  age,  in  bis  Treatise  against  Avarice,  and  bia  Di^ 
course  concerning  Providence^  are  wann  and  vehement ;  but  they  represent  him  not- 
withstanding as  one  of  the  most  humane  and  benevolent  men  of  his  time.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  extravaeantly  austere  in  the  rules  he  prescribed  for  the  con- 
duetyOf  life.  For  what  iH  more  unnatural  than  to  recommend  to  Christians,  as  a  neccssaiy 
condiHon  of  salvation,  the  leaving  their  whole  substance  to  the  poor,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
their  children  and  relations  7  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  his  austerity  in  point 
of  dbciptine  was  accompanied  with  the  most  amiable  moderation  toward  those  who 
differed  firom  him  in  articles  of  faith.  There  is  a  most  remarkable  passage  to  >!»■«  pur- 
pose^ his  Treatise  eoneeming  Providence,  book  v.  p.  100. 

IC^  n  This  work  of  Vincent,  wViid^  U  comxa^ivded  b^  our  tntbor^  seems  scaitdy 
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rersies  tliBt  were  multiplied  at  this  time  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  conceTDXDsihepersaHand  nature  ofChrvBit\ 
the  innate  corruption  and  depramiy  of  man  ;  the  natural  ahu 
lily  of  men  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  divine  law  ; 
the  neeessUvofthe  divine  grace  m  order  to  salvation  ;  the  no- 
hare  and  existence  of  human  liberty;  and  other  such  intricate 
and  perplexing  questions.  The  sacred  and  venerable  sim- 
pUcity  of  the  primitive  times,  which  re(;^uired  no  more  than 
a  true  faith  in  the  word  of  God,  and  a  smcere  obedience  to 
his  holy  laws,  appeared  littie  better  than  rusticity  and  igno- 
rance to  the  subtile  doctors  of  this  quibbling  a^e.  Yet  so 
it  happened,  that  many  of  the  over  curious  divines,  who 
attempted  to  explain  the  nature  and  remove  the  difficulties 
of  these  intricate  doctrines,  succeeded  very  ill  in  this  mat- 
ter. Instead  of  leading  men  into  the  paths  of  humble  fidth 
and  genuine  piety,  they  bewildered  them  in  the  labyrinths 
^i  controversy  and  contention,  and  rather  darkened  than 
illustrated  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion  by  a  thick  cloud 
of  unintelligible  subtilties,  ambiguous  terms,  and  obscure 
iistinctions.  Hence  arose  new  matter  of  animosity  and 
dispute,  of  bigotrv  and  uncharitableness,  which  flowed  like 
%  torrent  through  succeeding  ages,  and  which  aU  human 
efforts  seem  unable  to  vanquish.  In  these  disputes,  the 
[leat  of  passion,  and  the  excessive  force  of  religious  anti- 
pathy and  contradiction,  hurried  frequentiy  the  contending 
parties  into  the  most  dangerous  extremes. 

II.  If  before  this  time  the  lustre  of  religion  was  clouded 
with  superstition,  and  its  divine  precepts  adulte-  sapentiuon 
rated  with  a  mixture  of  human  inventions,  this  evil,  r^-w-aptce. 
instead  of  diminishing,  increased  daily.  The  happy  souls 
of  departed  Christians  were  invoked  by  numbers,  and  their 
Md  implored  by  assiduous  and  fervent  prayers ;  while  none 
stood  up  to  censure  or  oppose  this  preposterous  worship. 
The  question,  how  the  prayers  of  mortals  ascended  to  the 
celestial  spirits,  a  question  which  afl:erward  produced  much 
wrangling  and  many  idle  &ncies,  did  not  as  yet  occasion 
any  cufficulty.  For  the  Christians  of  this  century  did  not 
imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  saints  were  so  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  celestial  mansions,  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  visiting  mortals,  and  travelling,  when  they  pleased, 

nions,  which  is  so  laUl  to  the  discoTery  and  progress  of  truth,  and  an  attempt  to  prore 
tbai  nothing  but  the  Toice  of  tradition  m  to  be  consulted  in  fixing  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Soriptores.  An  ample  account  of  Vincent,  Prosper,  and  Amobius,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
HmiJ^t  IHenire  de  U  f^ranee,  torn.  ii.  p.  S05,  ^^.3019. 
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through  various  countries.  They  were  further  of  opinion, 
that  tne  places  most  frecmented  tnr  departed  spirits  were 
those  where  the  bodies  they  had  formerly  animated  were 
interred ;  and  this  opinion,  which  the  Christians  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  rendered  the  sepulchres  of 
the  saints  the  general  rendezvous  of  suppliant  multitudes/ 
The  images  ot  those  who,  during  their  lives,  had  acquired 
the  reputation  of  uncommon  sanctity,  were  now  honoured 
with  a  particular  worship  in  several  ])laces ;  and  many  ima- 
gined tnat  this  worship  drew  down  into  the  images  the 
propitious  presence  of  the  saints  or  celestial  beings  they 
representeu  ;  deluded,  perhaps,  into  this  idle  fancy,  bv  the 
crafty  fictions  of  tlie  heathen  priests,  who  had  published 
the  same  thing  concerning  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Me^ 
cur}\^  A  suigular  and  irresistible  efficacy  was  also  attri-> 
buted  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to  the  figure  of  the 
cross,  in  defeating  the  attempts  of  Satan,  removing  all  sortSt 
of  calamities,  and  in  healing  not  onh'  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  but  also  those  of  the  mind.*  We  shall  not  enter  here 
into  a  particular  account  of  the  public  supplications,  die 
Iioly  pilgrimages,  the  superstitious  services  paid  to  depart- 
ed souls ;  the  multiplication  of  temples,  altars,  penitential 
garments,  and  a  multitude  of  other  circumstances,  that 
snowed  the  decluie  of  genuine  piety,  and  the  corrupt  daA-* 
ness  that  was  eclipsing  the  lustre  ot  primitive  Christiamty, 
As  there  were  none  in  these  times  to  hinder  the  Christians, 
from  retaining  the  opinions  of  their  pagan  ancestors  con- 
cerning departed  souls,  heroes,  demons,  temples,  and  such 
like  matters,  and  even  transferring  them  mto  their  religious 
services ;  and  as,  instead  of  entirely  abolishing  the  rites  and 
institutions  of  ancient  times,  these  institutions  were  still  ob- 
served with  only  some  slight  alterations ;  all  tliis  swelled  of 
necessity  the  torrent  of  superstition,  and  deformed  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Christian  religion  and  worship  with  those  corrupt 
remains  of  paganism,  which  still  subsist  in  a  certain  churcn. 
It  will  not  be  improper  to  obsen^e  here,  that  the  famous 
pagan  doctrine,  concermugihe  purijication  of  departed  sotiki 

X  Laclanlius,  Divinar.  InstitiUianemy  lib.  i.  p.  164.  Ilcsiodiis,  0pp.  ct  Dier.  vcr.  122. 
Compare  with  these,  Sulpitiiis  Scvcrus,  Epist.  ii.  p.  371.  Dial.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  p.  474. 
Dial.  ill.  p.  512.  ^.ncas  Gazopus,  in  TheaphrastOf  p.  65.  Macariua  in  Jac.  Tollii  Insigni- 
bus  Itineiis  Itdiciy  p.  197.  and  other  writers  of  this  age. 

y  CIcmentinn,  Ilomil.  x.  p.  61)7,  torn.  i.  PP.  Jiposlolic.  Aruohiiis,  adv.  Gtntts,  lib.  *f* 
p.  854.  Ca.tp.  Barthiufi,  ad  Ridilium  A^uma/Utan,  p.  250. 

z  Prudcntius,  Hymn.  xi.  de  CoroniSf  p.  150,  151.  Snlpitiu^  R*»vrT?i!<,  Ep,  i.  f*  ^ 
•MRrmff  (iaz7U!<s  t*i  Theapkrcfto,  p.  173. 
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by  means  df  a  certain  kind  of  Jire,  was  more  amply  explain- 
ed and  confirmed  now  than  it  had  formerly  been/  Every 
body  knows,  that  this  doctrine  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  riches  to  the  clei^  through  the  succeeding  ages, 
and  that  it  still  enriches  the  Romish  church  with  its  nutri- 
tious streams* 

III.  The  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures  employed 
fewer  pens  in  this  century  than  in  the  preceding  i„terprH.- 
age,  in  which  the  Christian  doctors  were  less  in-  SSS*^*^*^ 
volved  in  the  labyrinths  of  controversy.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplication  of  religious  disputes,  a  con- 
aiderable  number  of  learned  men  undertook  this  usefid  and 
important  task.  We  shall  not  mention  those  who  confined 
their  illustrations  to  some  one  or  a  few  books  of  the  divine 
word,  such  as  Victor  of  Antioch,  Polychronius,  Philo  Car- 
pathius,  Isidore  of  Cordona,  Salonius,  and  Andrew  of  C»- 
Sarea;  We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  in  silence  Theo- 
doretand  Theodore,  bishops  of  Cyprus  and  Mopsuestia,  the 
two  most  famous  expositors  of  this  age,  who  dlustrated  a 
^eat  part  of  the  holy  Scriptures  by  their  pious  labours. 
They  were  truly  eminent  both  in  point  of  learning  and  ge- 
nius ;  and  free  and  unprejudiced  in  their  search  after  truth, 
they  followed  the  explications  of  Scripture  given  by  their 
predecessors,  only  as  far  as  they  found  them  agreeable  to 
reason.  The  commentaries  of  Theodoret  are  yet  extant, 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  learned ;''  those  of  Theodore  are 
concealed  in  the  east  among  the  Nestorians,  though  on 
many  accounts  worthy  to  see  the  light.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
deserves  also  a  place  amon^  the  commentators  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  but  a  still  higher  rank,  among  that  useful  and  learn- 
ed Dody,  is  due  to  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  whose  epistles  con- 
tain many  observations,  which  cast  a  considerable  degree 
of  light  upon  several  parts  of  Scripture.** 

ft  See  particularly  concerning  this  maticr,  Augustin,  his  book  de  viii.  ^wtsHonibus 
md  DuldHuMj  A*,  xiii.  torn.  ti.  opp.  p.  128.  Dejide  et  operibus,  cap.  xvi.  p.  18l  Defidty 
tpe^  et  eharitate,  §  llS,  p.  222.  Enarratione  Psal.  jozv.  ^  3,  &c. 

b  See  Simon,  Histoire  critique  des  principaux  ConimenUUeurs  de  A*.  Test.  ch.  xxii. 
p.  314 ;  as  also  his  Critique  de  la  Biblioih,  Ecelesiast.  de  Du  Pin,  torn.  L  p.  180. 
87  Theodoret  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  fire  books  oCMoaes,  Joshua^  Judges,  Ruth^ 
Samudf  Kings,  Chronicles,  the  Psalms,  the  Canticles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lnneu" 
ItUam,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  lemer  prophets,  and  SL  PauTs  fourteen  Epistles. 

c  Jos.  Sim.  AMcman.  BibUoth.  Orlmt,  Clem.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  §  2,  p.  227.  Simon,  Cri- 
tique  de  la  Biblioth.  Eccles.  de  Du  Piii^tom.  i.  p.  108,  677.  |CIP  We  are  assured  by  Fa- 
bricius,  upon  the  testimony  of  Lamhccius,  that  Theodore's  Contmentary  upon  the  tweln^ 
pnphets  is  still  in  being,  in  MS.  in  the  emperor's  library  at  Vienna.  Sec  Fabr.  Bibl. 
<SFr«c.  torn.  ix.  p.  162.  See  also,  for  an  ample  and  learned  account  of  the  writings  ol 
this  author,  Lardner's  CreHbiUty,  &c.  toI.  ix.  p.  389. 

H  See  for  an  account  of  these  two  authors,  Simony  DRstoJrt  d«  Pnttci^ptrox  CVmwtv%\* 
*afenr^  dHMtrfeau  Te&tommt*  cbttp,  zzi.  p.  300- 
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IV.  It  is  however  to  be  lamented^  that  the  greatest  part 
Han,  Chi.  of  the  commentators,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  fol- 
SaS^ioi^  lowing  the  idle  fancies  of  Origen,  overlooked  the 
""*•**«•  true  and  natural  sense  of  the  words,  and  hunted 
after  subtile  and  hidden  significations,  for  mysteries^  as  the 
Latins  then  termed  them,  in  the  plainest  precepts  of  the 
holy  Scriptures.  Several  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly 
Theodoret,  laboured  with  success  and  precision,  in  illustn- 
ting  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  their  suceett 
here  is  to  be  principally  attributed  to  their  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  lan^age,  which  they  had  learned  fitmi 
then*  infancy.  But  neither  the  Greeks  nor  Latins  cast 
much  liffht  upon  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  cruelty 
tortured  by  tne  allegorical  pens  of  almost  all  who  attempt 
ed  to  illustrate  and  explain  it.  For  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon, than  to  see  the  interpreters  of  the  fifth  century  str&in- 
ing  all  the  passages  of  that. sacred  book  either  to  tj'pify 
Christ,  and  tne  blessings  of  his  kingdom,  or  antichrist,  and 
the  wars  and  desolations  which  he  was  to  bring  upon  the 
earth,  and  that,  without  the  least  spark  of  judgment,  or  the 
smallest  air  of  probability. 

V.  A  few  chosen  spirits,  superior  to  the  others  in  sagacity 
and  wisdom,  were  bold  enough  to  stand  up  against 
wMb?n"IIS  these  critical  delusions,  and  to  point  out  a  safer 
****"*"**  and  plainer  way  to  divine  truth.  This  we  learn 
from  the  epistles  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  who,  though  ha 
was  not  himself  entirely  free  from  this  allegorical  conta- 
gion, yet  censures  judiciously  in  many  places,  those  that 
abandoned  the  historical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
applied,  universally,  all  its  narrations  and  perdictions  to 
Cnrist  alone.  But  none  went  greater  lengths  in  censuring 
the  fanciful  followers  of  Origen,  than  Theodore  of  Mopsur 
estia,  who  not  only  wrote  a  book  concerning  allegory  and 
history  against  Origen,*  but  also  in  his  commentary  an  the 
prophetSj  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  most  of  their  predic- 
tions to  various  events  in  ancient  history.^  This  manner  of 
interpreting  Scripture  was  very  ill  received,  and  contributed 
perhaps  more  to  raise  the  general  cr}^  against  him,  than  all 
the  erroneous  doctrines  wiui  which  he  was  charged.'  The 


e  Facunduii  HcrmiaDensl^,  De  Mints  Capttu/ti,  lib.  Ui.  cap.  vi.  Liberatus  in 
«*ap.  xiiv. 

f  »4cta  CaneUii  ConstanHnopol.  II.  aeu  (Ecununiei  V.  torn.  iii.  CwdUofum,  p.  5S,  edit, 
llarduiiii. 

}},"  g  Theodorci  after  bis  defttb,  was  considered  as  tbe  parent  of  the  PeU]^  am* 
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Nestorians  followed  the  example  of  this  remarkable  and  emi- 
nent man ;''  and  still  continue  to  consider  him  as  a  saint  of 
the  first  order,  and  to  preserve  his  writings  with  the  utmost 
care,  as  precious  monuments  of  his  piety  and  learning. 

VI.  The  doctrines  of  religion  were  at  this  time  under- 
stood and  represented  in  a  manner  that  savoured  pMectictheo. 
little  of  their  native  purily  and  simplicity.  They  ^^' 
were  drawn  out  by  laboured  commentaries  beyond  the 
terms  in  which  the  divine  wisdom  had  thought  fit  to  reveal 
ihem ;  and  were  examined  with  that  minuteness  and  sub- 
tilty  that  were  onlv  proper  to  cover  them  with  obscurity. 
And  what  was  still  worse,  the  theological  notions  that  ge- 
nerally prevailed,  were  proved  rather  oy  the  authorities  and 
logical  discussions  of  Uie  ancient  doctors,  than  by  the  uner^ 
ling  dictates  of  the  divine  word.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  uiis  century  any  attempted  to  form  a  complete  system  of 
theology,  unless  we  give  tnat  title  to  six  books  ofmstrucHonf 
whidi  Nicaeas  is  said  to  have  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
Neophytes.*  But  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  religion  were  laboriously  explained  in  the 
various  books  that  were  written  against  the  NestorianSf 
Eutychians,  Pelagians,  and  Arians. 
▼II.  The  number  of  those  who  disputed  in  this  century 
ainst  paganism  and  infidelity,  was  very  consi-  tiw  mm^en 


rable,  yet  not  greater  than  the  exigency  of  the  ^i^  SjSSi 
times,  and  the  fi*equent  attacks  made  upon  Chris-  '^n^^£i: 
tianity  rendered  necessary.  Theodoret,  in  his  in-  '"** 
genious  and  learned  treatise,  De  curandis  Grnecorum  affec- 
fSambus^  Orientius,  in  his  Commonitorium,  and  Evagrius,  in 
his  dispute  between  Zachaeusand  Apollonius,  opposed  with 
fortitude  and  vigour  those  that  worshipped  images,  and 
i^fered  their  religious  services  to  the  pagan  deities."  To 
diese  we  may  add  Fhilip  Scdetes  and  Philostorgius,  of  whom 
the  latter  attacked  Porphyry,  and  the  former  Julian.    Ba- 

Nestorian  heresies ;  though,  during  his  life,  he  was  held  In  the  highest  esteem,  and  died 
Ib  the  commuDion  of  the  church. 

ll  This  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  cci.- 
tnjf  wms  undoubtedly  a  Nestoriao.  For  this  author,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Christian 
ftjMgiijiAy,  which  Montihucon  published  in  his  new  collection  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
Muotaias,  that  of  all  the  Psalms  of  David,  four  ohiy  are  applicable  to  Christ.  And  to 
COt^rm  this  his  opinion,  he  affirms  boldly,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
thqr  apply  to  Jesus  the  prophecies  of  the  Old,  do  this  rather  by  a  mere  accommodation 
dCtbe  words,  without  any  re^rd  to  their  true  and  genuine  sense. 

i  Gennadius  Massiliensis,  De  ScripUtr.  EeeUsiast.  cap.  xxii.  p.  28,  edit.  Fabric. 

k'  Seen  f<>f  ^^  aceount  of  Orientius  and  Evagrius,  Histoire  Literaire  dc  la  France ^  torn. 
ii.  ^  ISl,  and  S52. 
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-    »  .-.       •   7  •■*■■'•.  :t:  his  Conlrorer.fy  frith  Her- 

•  .'    .   -/•  >  fj  r!rjrrff(> beltreen  Theojihjivis 

'-■         -  .....:  •■  .rrfi  the  error-^  rnd  cavils  of 

•   "•.rt. ;  S\n'/rin^,  in  his  ^ooit 
. .  v:-  ,i„./        .         ..   ..  .:r.;.  V  .-,?'  Mrir>€il]es.  ^h'j  deserves 

►-    ,  >s  ••    1:.:%-.  'ir.iilhf'odoret,  in  hi*i  Trea- 

.^   .,>»*•.'!■  ^  /';.  rr-j  :''"  *')#?  f/^r?//c*,  opposeil  allthe 

".  '*  •  r        .t-::?.i.n  -hc-r;  who  wrote  onlv  a£rainst 

'^    -    •      •  •    ''.f-  -;ar:r:.';ir  party. 

.;-.  irr-::   i-raiii'it  thc   Christian  secUs 

■  -  -.   ..    i:.-*^  ^f>»in!  anil  virions  method  of 

J.     ..  :  TVy  prorf^eded  rather  accordingto 

:.r-  -    •>        '.'.^  ir.rient  sophists,  and  what  is  still 

i;'.«'  •       "  -    .  -.  »i      *•  ...i'  ••"*  the  spirit  of  the  liotnan  latt^ 

liaii    ,•  • ..    .:.  r-    :  ii  ii^tnictions  of  Christ  and  Ids 

',r.^'\'        .  .     .,'   i.  »rT-  ,  ^•"-•'irt.^.  matters  of  a  difficult  and 

'/i.i.'r.?:;.    .r»r...  -  \  -:•-   .r-' -.lifii  bv  ihc  aiithorily  of  certain 

>f/ •  !  rt  X    — ..  V  .1    \ -••-  tistinfiniished  hy  thfir  abilities  and 

-  ...<  -*■  ♦  •  .<:  \".r\  • /if  y  happened  to  ditler  in  opinion, 

^'  ••   AJ  .:    *  I  -    .»:.--^;i.:.r-^:  »^ither  by  a  phirality  of  voices,  or 

K     :'!•  -»•...  .: «    f  ".-;♦-  ry.re  learned  ami  illustrious mem- 

r,^-«  ,t'  *,ut:       .r-"i:.-    '.'j^iy.     This  procedure  of  the  Ro- 
:vi;j..  •  -iii:.  .a."*   *  i'.  ir.  \\ly  rent.ur},  admitted  as  a  standing 
-^  V.  V,*..  ...  \-ii-   :.  .;.  ^rrations  and  councils,  and  in  the  ma- 

f.u^*rrif'\r    *:   .-- i-o..-   r  /r.troversy,  to  the  great  and  un- 
•p*  -^'^Ais-.r-  Jrtr....:  .f  ..t  Truth.     For  by  this,  reason  and  even 

rofiir.j'/.i  -•^•.>e  A  ►  ;e.h:  *ome  measure,  exchided  fromererv 
fjij^-^tioii ;  kiiii  rl..:-  •  .tMletemiined  as  right timl  /n/f,  whicn 
fippf-nrfd  ^i.rK  r.-j  r!:v  j^reatest  number,  or  had  been  ap- 
jirovffl  by  doctor-  it  tlie  greatest  note  in  preceding  times. 
I'he  a/t.<nA'Viif:  \;;ri;'.^  rouacils^  which  are  yet  extant,  ma- 
nifestly show  that  thi.N  wa.>  the  case.  And  this  circumstance, 
#ond)iiM,d  with  what  we  have  already  observed  with  re- 
sprrt  to  the  disputants  of  the  a^e  now  under  consideration, 
fiiiikr  it  f'.'isv  for  i:.s  to  imagine  the  various  defects  that  must 
h:i\(-  previiThid  in  the  methods  of  defending  truth,  and  op- 
posing error. 

i\.  This  absurd  imitation  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  ma- 

r,...M w.i   nag«'mrnl  of  reli'jious  controversy,  tliis  preposte- 

*'"''  nuis  method  of  ik'ciding  truth  by  human  authori- 

Uc*s,  wvvv  fruit  fid  sources  of  spurious  and  suppositious 


iiic  C»r.  'Vht<M>. lib. i.  (if.  it.     De rtspomhfffwitniwm, p.  3tt.  c4iC  Bitterttn 
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productions.  For  many  audacious  impostors  were  hence 
encouraged  to  publish  their  own  writings  under  the  names 
of  ancient  Christian  worthies,  nay,  under  the  sacred 
Jpames  of  even  Christ  himself  and  his  holy  apostles  ;  that 
thus  in  the  deliberations  of  councils,  and  m  tne  course  of 
controversy,  they  might  have  authorities  to  oppose  to  au- 
thorities in  defence  of  their  respective  opimons.  The 
whole  Christian  church  was,  in  this  century,  overwhelmed 
with  these  infamous  cheats,  these  spurious  productions. 
Thb  is  said  to  have  engaged  Gelasius,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
io  call  together  a  council,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Latin  church,  in  which  assembly,  after  a  strict  examina- 
tion of  those  writings  which  appeared  under  great  and  ve- 
Qerable  names,  the  famous  decree  passed,  that  deprived 
80  many  apocryphal  books  of  their  borrowed  authority. 
That  something  of  this  kind  really  happened,  it  would 
hej  perhaps,  an  instance  of  temerity  to  deny ;  but  many 
learned  men  assert  that  the  decree  attributed  to  Gelasius 
labours  under  the  same  inconveniency  with  the  books 
which  it  condemns,  and  was  by  no  means  the  production 
of  that  pontiff,  but  of  some  deceiver  who  usurped,  clan* 
destinely,  his  name  and  authority."* 

X.  Eucherius,  Salvian,  and  Nilus,  shine  with  a  superior 
lustre  among  the  moral  writers  of  this  century. 
The  epistle  of  Eucherius  concerning  the  contempt  ^""^  '^'***"- 
of  the  world  atid  the  secular  philosophy,  is  an  excellent  per- 
formance both  in  poiut  of  matter  and  style.  The  works  of 
Mark  the  hermit  breathe  a  spirit  of  fervent  piety,  but  are 
highly  defective  in  many  respects.  The  matter  is  ill  cho- 
sen, and  it  is  treated  without  order,  perspicuity,  or  force  of 
reasoning.  Fastidius  composed  several  discourses  con- 
cerning moral  duties,  but  they  have  not  survived  the  ruins 
of  time.  The  works  that  are  yet  extant  of  Diadochus, 
iprosper,  and  Severian,  are  extremely  pleasing  on  account 
Qf  the  solidity  and  elegance  which  are  to  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  their  moral  sentences,  though  they  afford  but 
indifferent  entertainment  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  pre- 
cbion,  method,  and  sound  argumentation.  And  indeed 
this  want  of  method  in  the  distribution  and  arrangement 
of  their  matter,  and  a  constant  neglect  of  tracing  their 

m  Pearsonus.  Vmdkiar,lgnaUanar.  part  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  189.     Cave,  Hist,  Liter,  Scriptof: 
Bodemis,  p.  260.    Urb.  Godofr.  Biberus,  Prmfat,  ad  JSncArrfeWan  Stxti,  p.  79. 
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subject  to  its  first  principles,  are  defects  common  to  al- 
most all  tlie  moral  writers  of  this  century. 

XI.  Had  this  indeed  been  their  only  defect,  the  candid 
and  impartial  would  have  supported  it  with  patience,  and 
attributed  it  charitably  to  the  infelicity  of  the  times.  But 
many  of  the  writers  and  teachers  of  this  age  did  unspeakable 
injury  to  the  cause  of  true  piety  by  their  crude  and  enthu* 
siastic  inventions.  The  mystics,  who  pretended  to  hig^ 
degrees  of  perfection  than  other  Christians,  drew  eveiy 
where  to  their  party,  particularly  in  the  eastern  pFOvinces^ 
a  vast  number  of  the  ignorant  and  inconsiderate  multitude, 
bv  the  striking  appearance  of  their  austere  and  singular 
pietv*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  rigour  and  sererily 
of  tne  laws  which  these  senseless  fanatics  imposed  upon 
themselves,  in  order,  as  they  alleged,  to  appease  the  Dcoty, 
and  to  deliver  the  celestial  spirit  from  the  bondage  of  tlus 
mortal  body.  They  not  only  lived  among  the  wild  beasts, 
but  also  lived  after  the  manner  of  these  savs^e  animals ; 
they  ran  naked  through  the  lonely  deserts  with  a  furious 
aspect,  and  with  all  the  agitations  of  madness  and  frenzy ; 
they  prolonged  the  life  of  their  emaciated  bodies  by  me 
wretched  nourishment  of  grass  and  wild  herbs,  avoided  the 
sight  and  conversation  of  men,  remained  motionless  in  cer- 
tain places  for  several  years,  exposed  to  the  rigour  and  in- 
clemency of  the  seaso.is,  and  toward  the  conclusion  of  their 
lives  shut  themselves  up  in  narrow  and  miserable  huts ; 
and  all  this  was  considered  as  true  piety,  the  only  accept- 
able  method  of  worshipping  the  Deity,  and  rendering  him 
propitious."  The  greatest  part  of  the  mystics  were  led  into 
the  absurdities  of  this  extravagant  discipline,  not  so  much 
by  the  pretended  force  of  reason  and  argument,  as  by  a 
natural  propensity  to  solitude,  a  gloomy  and  melancholy 
cast  of  mind,  and  an  implicit  and  blind  submission  to  the 
authority  and  example  of  others.  For  the  diseases  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  are  ^eneraUy  conta- 
gious, and  no  pestilence  spreads  its  infection  with  a  more 
Ireadful  rapidity  than  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Seve- 
ral persons  have  committed  to  writing  the  precepts  of  this 
severe  discipline,  and  reduced  its  absurdities  into  a  sort 
of  system,  such  as  Julianus  Pomerius  among  the  Latins," 

n  Sec  the  Pratum  Spirituale  of  Moscbiu ;  Uie  Lausun  fBsttr^  of  Palladiiu  ;  as  also 
Sulpitius  Scvenjs,  Did.  i. 

(L  r  6  Pomcriud  wrote  a  treatise  De  Vita  Contemplatita,  in  which  Uk  doctrines  uA 
precept9  of  fhc  mysUe?  tve re  c%Tcfu\W  coWeciti^ 
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and  many  among  the  Syrians,  whose  names  it  is  needless 
to  mention. 

XII.  Of  aU  the  instances  of  superstitious  frenzy  that  dis^ 
graced  this  age,  none  was  held  in  higher  venera- 
tion, or  excit^  more  the  wonder  of  the  multitude,  luJ^TC 
than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men,  who  were  "^"^ 
*  called  stylites  by  the  Greeks,  and  sancti  columnares,  or 
jnUar  saints,  by  tne  Latins.  These  were  persons  of  a  most 
singular  and  extravajgant  turn  of  mind,  who  stood  motion* 
less  upon  the  tops  ofpiUars^  expressly  raised  for  this  exer- 
cise of  their  patience,  and  remamed  there  for  several  years, 
amidst  die  admiration  and  applause  of  the  stupid  populace. 
The  inventor  of  this  strange  and  ridiculous  oisciphne  was 
Simeon,  a  Syrian,  who  begnan  his  follies  by  chaining  the 
agreeaMe  employment  of  a  shepherd,  for  the  senseless  aus- 
terities of  the  monkish  life.  But  his  enthusiasm  carried 
lum  still  greater  lengths ;  for,  in  order  to  climb  as  near 
heaven  as  he  could,  he  passed  thirty-seven  years  of  his 
wretched  life  upon  five  pillars  of  six,  twelve,  twenly-two, 
thirtv-six,  and  forty  cubits  high,  and  thus  acquired  a  most 
shining  reputation,  and  attracted  the  veneration  of  all  about 
him.''  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  se- 
duced by  a  ffdse  ambition,  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  true 
religion,  followed  the  example  gf  this  fanatic,  though  not 
with  the  same  degree  of  austerity.''  And  what  is  almost 
incredible,  this  superstitious  practice  continued  in  yogae 
tmtil  the  twelfth  century,  when,  however,  it  was  at  lengdi 
totally  suppressed.' 

The  Latms  had  too  much  wisdom  and  prudence  to  imi« 
tate  the  Syrians  and  orientals  in  this  whimsical  superstition. 

p  See  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Mentis  JaauariU  torn.  i.  p.  861 — 277,  where  the  reader  will 
find  the  tccount  we  have  given  of  this  whimsical  discipline.  Theodoret,  indeed, 
had  before  given  several  hints  of  it,  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  Simeon  had  gra- 
dually add^  to  the  height  of  his  pillar,  with  a  design  to  approach  bv  this  means  nearer 
to  heaven.  See  Tillemont,  Menwiret  pour  senrir  aPHiatoire  de  r£gttse,  torn.  zv.  p.  347, 
edit  Paris.  See  also  the  Acts  of  Simeon  the  stytUe^  in  Steph.  Euodii  Assemanni  Aeiis 
MBTtgnunf  Orient,  et  Occident,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  published  at  Rome,  in  folio.  In  the  year 
1748. 

Sj*  q  The  learned  Frederic  Spanheim,  in  his  EedeHatticd  History,  p.  1154,  speaks  of 
m  second  Simeon  the  stylite,  mentioned  by  Evagrius,  Hist,  lib.  vi.  cap.  zziii.  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  centnnr.  This  second  fanatic  seems  to  have  carried  his  austerities  still  Air- 
tber  than  the  chief  of  the  sect ;  for  he  remained  upon  his  pillar  sixty-eight  years,  and 
fhMn  thence,  Iflte  the  first  Simeon,  he  taught  or  rather  deluded  the  gazing  multitude,  de- 
claimed against  heresy,  pretended  to  cast  out  devils,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  foretell  fu* 
Cure  events. 

r  See  Ufb.  Godofir.  Siberi  Diss,  ds  Sanctis  Cokmrnaribus.  Caroli  M^jelU  Diss,  de  styUtls^ 
publisbed  in  Aetemanni.  AcU  Mwrtur.  Orient,  et  Octident.  torn.  iL  p.  246,  where  may  b^ 
ioen  a  eopperplrte  print  of  Simeon's  pillar. 
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And  when  a  certain  fanatic  or  impostor,  named  Wulii- 
laicus,  erected  one  of  these  pillars  in  the  comitry  of  Treves, 
and  proposed  li\in^  upon  it  after  the  manner  of  Simeon ; 
the  neignbourm<^  bishops  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
thus  nipped  this  species  of  superstition  m  the  bud.' 

XIII.  The  niystic  ndes  of  discipline  and  mamiers  had  a 
vortberd*-  bad  efiect  upon  the  moral  writers,  and  those  who 

^idtMf^  were  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  Christians. 
SSi'^Cr  Thus,  in  instructing  the  catechumens  and  others, 
they  were  more  diligent  and  zealous  in  incid- 
cating  a  regard  for  the  external  parts  of  religion,  and  an 
attachment  to  bodily  exercise,  than  in  forming  tne  heart  and 
the  affections  to  inward  piety  and  solid  virtue.  Nay,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  virtue  little 
different  from  the  unnatural  rigour  and  fanatical  piety  of 
the  mystics.  Salvian,  and  other  celebrated  writers,  gave 
it  as  tneir  opinion,  that  none  were  tndy  and  perfectly  holy, 
but  those  ^v^io  abandoned  all  riches  and  honours,  abstained ' 
from  matrimony,  banished  all  jov  and  cheerfulness  from 
their  hearts,  and  macerated  their  bodies  with  various  sorts 
of  torments  and  mortifications.  And  as  all  could  not  sup- 
port such  excessive  degrees  of  severity,  those  madmen,  or 
canatics,  whose  robust  constitutions  and  savage  tempers 
were  best  adapted  to  this  kind  of  life,  were  distuiguished 
by  the  pubUc  applause,  and  saw  their  hifliience  and  autho- 
rity mcrease  dady.  And  thus  saints  started  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  almost  every  place. 

XIV.  A  small  number  of  ecclesiastics,  aniniated  by  the 
Tbeconiro-  laudabic  spirit  of  reformation,  boldly  attempted  to 
jCToJSl'a^"  pluck  up  the  roots  of  tliis  growing  superstition, 
vigiianiius.    .^j^^i  ^Q  bring  back  the  deluded  multitude  from  this 

vain  and  chunerical  discipline  to  the  practice  of  solid  and 
genuine  piety.  But  the  votaries  of  superstition  who  were 
superior  in  number,  reputation,  and  authority,  reduced 
them  soon  to  silence,  and  rendered  their  noble  and  pious 
efforts  utterly  ineffectual.*  We  have  an  example  of  this  in 
the  case  of  Vigilantius,  a  man  remarkable  for  liis  learning 
and  eloquence,  who  was  born  in  Gaul,  and  went  from 
thence  to  Spain,  where  he  performed  the  functions  of  a 
presbyter.  This  ecclesiastic,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage 
ne  had  made  into  Palestine  and  Egypt,  began,  about  the 

firegor.  Turoncns.  Jlhlor.  Francor,  lib.  viii.  cap.  xv.  p.  387. 
^ii9U!<tin  complains  of  this  in  Tiis  fanfious  eplMle  to  .Iriniiarius.  No.  1 19. 
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sffhimiiff  of  this  century,  to  propagate  several  doctrines^ 
id  to  publish  repeated  exhoitations  quite  opposite  to  die 
)imons  and  manners  of  the  times.  Among  other  things, 
3  denied  that  the  tombs  and  the  bones  of  the  martyrs  were 
I  be  honoured  with  any  sort  of  homage  or  worship ;  and 
lerefore  censured  the  pilgrimages  that  were  made  to  places 
tat  were  reputed  holy.  He  turned  into  derision  the  pro- 
igies  which  were  said  to  be  wrought  in  the  temples  con- 
scrated  to  martyrs,  and  condemned  the  custom  of  perform- 
tg  vigils  in  them.  He  asserted,  and  indeed  witli  reason, 
lat  the  custom  of  burning  tapers  at  the  tombs  of  the  mar- 
TS  in  broad  day,  was  impnidently  borrowed  from  the 
Qcient  superstition  of  the  pagans.  He  maintained,  more- 
irer,  that  prayers  addressed  to  departed  saints  were  void 
f  all  efficacy ;  and  treated  with  contempt,  fasting  and  mor* 
fications,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  various  aus- 
STities  of  the  monastic  life.  And  nnally,  he  affirmed  that 
16  conduct  of  those  who,  distributing  their  substance 
mong  the  mdigent,  submitted  to  the  hardships  of  a  volun- 
uy  poverty,  or  sent  a  part  of  their  treasures  to  Jerusalem 
ir  devout  purposes,  had  nothing  in  it  acceptable  to  the 

leitv. 

Tnere  were  among  the  GalUc  and  Spanish  bishops  se- 
eral  that  reUshed  the  opinions  of  Virfantius.  But  Jerome, 
le  ^reat  monk  of  the  age,  assailed  tliis  bold  reformer  of 
eligion  with  such  bitterness  and  fury,  that  the  honest  pres- 
yter  soon  found  that  nothing  but  his  silence  could  preserve 
IS  life  from  the  intemperate  rage  of  bigotry-  and  supersti- 
ion.  Tliis  project  then  of  reforming  the  corruptions  which 
.  fanatical  and  superstitious  zeal  had  introduced  into  the 
hurch,  was  choked  in  its  birtli."  And  the  name  of  good 
^igilantius  remains  still  in  the  list  of  heretics^  which  is  ac- 
nowledged  as  authentic  by  those  who,  without  any  regard 
9  their  own  judgment  or  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  fol- 
3wed  blindly  the  decisions  of  antiquity. 

XV.  The  controversies  which  had  been  raised  in  Egypt^ 
lonceming  Origen  and  his  doctrine,  toward  the 
^inclusion  of  tne  preceding  centur}',  were  now  ai^ut'SSSS'- 
enewed  at  Constantinople,  and  carried  on  with-  '""• 
Hit  either  decency  or  prudence.    The  Nitrian  monks,  ba- 

u  Bayle*s  DietUmafy,  at  the  article  Vidlantius.  Barbeyrac.  De  la  Morde  des  Peres, 
.  952.  Gcrhar.  Jo.  Vossius,  Thesibus  Histtmco  Theohgicis,  p.  170.  Hiatoire  UUttdrt 
i  !•  Pretne^  torn.  ii.  p.  57.     ^ 
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l^lbe^'lWit  B^pt  (m  iccount  of  their  attacTiment  to  Ori- 
gSi,  ttrnTtB^age  at  Constantinople,  and  were  treated  by 
JiAn  CuTrntom,  the  bishop  of  that  (3^,  with  clemency  and 
benigBi:^.  This  no  sooner  came  to  Uie  knowledge  of 
Xlwophuiis,  patriarch  of  Alexandpli  dian  he  formed  a  per- 
fidioiu  project  aminst  the  eloqii@K%iMate ;  and  sent  the 
inaana  Ej^umus,  with  sererfl  '<ttter  bishops,  to  Coii- 
Btantinople,  to  compass  his  &I1,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
episcopal  d^ni^.  No  time  cotUd  be  more  favourable  for 
me  execution  of  this  project  than  that  in  which  it  was 
finrned ;  for  Chiysostom,  by  his  austerity,  and  liis  vehement 

•  declamations  against  the  vices  of  the  people,  and  the  cor- 
Ti^  manners  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  nad  incurred  the 
dHpleasure  of  many,  and  had  also  excited,  in  a  more  par- 
lipilar  manner,  the  resentment  and  indication  of  the  em- 
press Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius.  This  violent  princess 
sent  for^^^teophihis  and  die  f^yptian  bishops,  who,  pur- 
auaiit  to'  her  orders,  repaired  to  Constantinople  ;  ancT  ha- 

1  Tiiv  called  H  council,  inquired  into  the  reUgious  sentiments 
oTCluyswttHn,  and  examined  his  morals,  and  the  wlide 
coune  of  his  coquet  and  conversation,  with  the  utmost 
•everi^.  Thisiliiwpial,  which  was  held  in  the  submAM,  ti[ 
Cfaalcedon,  in  the  year  403,  with  Theophihis  at  its  head, 
dedared  Chiysostom  unworthy  of  his  high  rank  in  the 
ehnrch,  on  account  of  the  &vourable  manner  in  which  he 
stood ^posed  toward  Origen  and  his  followers;  and. in 
consequence  of  this  decree,  condemned  him  to  banishmoit. 
The  people  of  Constantinople,  who  were  tenderly  n*taiAfJ 
to  their  pious  and  worthy  bishop,  rose  in  a  tumuUuona 
manner,  aud  prevented  the  execution  of  this  uniu^iteoai 
sentence."  When  this  tumult  was  entirety  hu£ed,llis, 
same  unrelentmgjudges,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  vindictire 
raxe,  and  that  ofXudoxia,  renewed  their  sentence  the  yctf 
foDowing  under  another  pretext,*  aud  with  more  suiuxsi; 
for  the  pious  Chrysostom,  yielding  to  the  redoubled  efibite 

ID*  w  Thu  u  not  quite  ixacL  For  it  appem,  l^  the  accaocti  of  'the  best  lihtoliwi. 
(bat  tbia  wntence  ni  nallj  executed,  uid  tbUtke  emperor  confinned  Uie  lliirii"r 
Ok  flnt  (jnod,  bj  banithii^  CbiyKHtoto  into  Bithjni& ;  or,  w  others  allege,  )tj  « 


idc  Ma  to  letire  to  the  eoaotrj.  A  Ttolent  euthquske  lod  a  terrible  Bhower  et  M 
MUcb  were  baked  ufoa  by  the  mnltitade  as  jodgneiitt  occtsioned  b;  the  uurfifcfWi 
peneeutiait  of  tbeir  ptons  biabop,  alanned  the  eonrt,  and  ei^aged  them  to  recall  Oq- 
to  bis  office. 


Itj"  I  This  new  pietezt  ms  the  Indecent  manner  in  which  CbrriDstom  is  said  to  bIM 
declaimed  against  Eudoiia,  «a  accotmt  of  her  hanng  erected  her  itttne  in  silTer  mn 
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of  his  enemies,  was  banished  to  Cucusus,  a  city  of  Cilioia, 
where  he  died  about  three  years  after/ 

The  exile  of  this  illustrious  man  was  followed  by  a 
terrible  sedition  of  the  Johannists,  so  his  votaries  were  call- 
ed, which  was  calmed,  though  with  much  difficulty,  by  the 
edicts  of  Arcadius.'  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Chrysostom  were  cruel  and  unjust ;  in  this 
however  he  was  to  blame,  that  he  assumed  the  authority 
and  rank  which  had  been  granted  by  the  council  of  Qon- 
stantinople  to  the  bishops  of  that  imperial  city,  and  set 
himself  up  as  a  judge  of  the  controversy  between  Theo- 

Ehilus  and  the  Egvptlan  monks,  which  the  Alexandrian  pre- 
Lte  could  not  behold  without  the  utmost  impatience  and 
resentment.  These  monks,  when  they  lost  their  protector, 
were  restored  to  the  favour  of  Theophilus ;  but  the  faction 
of  the  Or^enists  continued,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to 
flourish  in  E^ypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
held  their  chiet  residence  at  Jerusalem.    . 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONClRIfINO  THE  RITE!  AND  CEREMONIES  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH   DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

• 

I.  To  enumerate  the  rites  and  institutions  that  were 
added,  in  this  century,  to  the  Christian  worship, 
would  require  a  volume  of  a  considerable  size.  p„^.u?"iSuJr 
The  acts  qfcauncilSf  and  the  records  left  us  by  the  ^'*^ 
most  celebrated  ancient  writers,  are  the  sources  from 
whence  the  curious  may  draw  a  satisfactory  and  particu- . 
lar  account  of  this  matter ;  and  to  these  we  refer  such  as 
are  desirous  of  something  more  than  a  general  view  of  the 
subject  under  consideration.    Several  of  these  ancient  wri- 
ters, uncorrupted  by  the  contagious  examples  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  have  ingenuously  acknowledged  that 
true  piety  and  virtue  were  smothered,  as  it  were,  under 
that  enormous  burden  of  ceremonies  under  which  they  lay 
groaning  in  this  century.    This  evil  was  owing  partly  to 
we  ignorance  and  dishonesty  of  the  clergy ;  partly  to  the 

y  See  TiOenant  and  Hemtnt,  who  tere  both  imtten  the  life  of  CbryBOftom  ;  as  also 
^yle*s  /Kctfewary  in  EogUah  at  the  •rticle  Aeecius. 

I  See  Cyrim  eite  Sdkm  «i  C^fMk  MmmuL  Eedu.  Grctc.  torn.  ii.  p.  S74.    Jos.  Sim. 
AaMmui.  BiMiM.  OrUtOd.  Wtm  tab  lijb  SI. 
VOL.  I.  •  '^.    V     .JiL^ 
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calamities  of  the  times,  which  were  extremely  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  pursuit  of'knowledge,  and  to  the  culture  of  the 
miml ;  amf  partly,  indeed,  to  the  natural  depravity  of  im- 
perfect mortals,  who  are  much  more  disposed  to  worship 
with  the  eye  than  uith  the  heart,  and  are  more  ready  to 
offer  to  the  Deity  the  laborious  pomp  of  an  outward  ser- 
vice, than  the  nobler,  yet  simple  oblation  of  pious  disposi- 
tions and  holy  aflcctions. 

ji.  Divine  worship  was  now  daily  rising;  from  one  de- 
gree of  pomp  to  another,  and  degenerating  more 
rMwonTr*  and  more  into  a  gaudy  s})ectacle,  only  proper  to 
inHiuc!7^!i'  attract  the  stupicl  admiration  of  a  gazing  popu- 
11.18 1.I.M.  \2ice.  The  sacerdotal  garments  were  embellish^ 
with  a  variety  of  ornameiits,  with  a  view  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  a  ;ci'eatt*r  veneration  for  the  sacred 
order.  Kow  acts  of  devotion  were  also  celebrated.  In 
(Jaul,  particularly,  the  solemn  prayers  and  supplications^ 
whicli  usually  precede  the  ainiiversary  of  (,'hrist's  ascen- 
sion, were  now  histituted  for  the  first  time. '  In  other  places 
jiernetuai  acclamations  of  praise  to  (iod  were  performed 
both  night  and  day  by  singers,  who  succeeded  each  other, 
so  as  that  the  service  suli'ered  iio  interruption  ;^  as  if  the 
Supreme  Being  took  pleasiu'c?  in  such  noisy  and  turbulent 
shouting,  or  received  any  gratiHcation  from  the  blandish- 
ments of  men-  The  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  church- 
es exceeded  all  bomnls/  They  were  also  adorned  with 
costly  images,  among  which,  in  consecjuence  of  the  Nesto- 
rian  controversy,  that  ol  tlie\  injfin  Mary  hohiing  the  child 
JcNsus  iu  her  arms,  obtained  the  first  and  principal  place. 
The  altars,  and  the  chests  in  which  the  relics  were  pre- 
served, were  i\\  most  places  made  of  soHd  silver.  And  from 
this  w(i  may  easily  imagine  the  splendour  and  expenses 
that  .were  lavished  upon  the  other  utensils  whicn  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  church. 

I J  I.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  aifapiej  or  feasts  of  charily^ 
ThP  r,  .M,  ui  were  now  suppressed,  on  account  of  tne  abuses 
tiwiiH).  (^j  whicli  the}  gave  occasion,  amidst  the  daily  de- 
cline of  that  j)i(*ty  and  viilue  which  rendered  these  meet- 
ings useful  and  edifying  in  the  prihiitive  ages. 

a  Sic  SiilonliH  Apdllinaris,  Episl,  \\\k  \,  luU,  xu.  lib.  \u  tphU  i.  a?  also  MarteD^ 
Thisuuru  i  ,'Juu(toturumf  turn.  * .  |>.  'IT. 
h  lif  nais,  Uistvire  Je  Suf;ir,  tuta.  i.  \\.  '2'.*,. 
c  St.-  Zachnria<orMityl<!;m',  JK  oi»»f;r;v  .^/I'Wf* .  ji.  IC.^.  ICC 
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A  new  method  also  of  proceedinfr  wi^h  ppnitenls  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Latin  cluirch.  Fcir  ffiitvoiis  of- 
fenders,  who  had  formerly  been  oblij^ed  to  confess  ***"*«-""•  . 
their  guilt  in  the  face  of  the  conu:iejration,  were  now  d(»Ii- 
vered  from  this  mortifying  penalty,  and  oi)tained  from  T^eo 
the  Great  a  permission  to  confess  their  vr\u\i:s  privately  to 
^  priest  appointed  for  that  purpose.  B^  this  change  of  the 
ancient  discipline,  one  of  the  greatest  restraints  upon  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  only  remaining  barrier  of  chastity,  was 
entirely  removed,  and  the  actions  of  (Christians  were  sub- 
ject to  no  other  scrutiny  than-that  of  the  clergy  ;  a  change 
which  was  frequently  convenient  for  the  sinner,  and  also 
advantageous  in  many  respects  to  the  sacred  order. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

COKCERNING  TUE  DISSENSIONS   AVD  IIERE8IKS    THAT    TUOLBLED    THC 

CHURCH  I>UKIN(i  THIS    CENTUKV. 

I.  Several  of  those  sects  which  had  divided  the  church 
in  the  preceding  ages,  renewed  their  efforts  at  this  Anciem  hen- 
time  to  propagate  their  respective  opinions,  and  -'•^"••*^**- 
introduced  new  tumults  and  animosities  among  the  Chris- 
tians. We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Novatians,  Marciouites, 
and  Manicheans,  those  hmuspicious  und  fatal  names  that 
disgrace  the  earlier  annals  of  the  church,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  as  yet  their  sects  subsisted,  and  were  even  nu- 
merous in  many  places.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an 
account  of  the  Donatists  and  Arians,  who  were  the  pests 
of  the  preceding  century. 

The  Donatists  had  hitherto  maintained  themselves  with 
a  successful  obstinacy,  and  their  affairs  were  in  a 
good  state.  But  about  the  beginning  of  this  centu-  ^^'^ '""^'^li. 
r}'  the  face  of  things  changed  much  to  their  disadvantage 
bj'  the  means  of  M.  Augustine,  bishop  ol  Iii|)|)o.  The 
catholic  bishops  of  Africa,  aniniateil  l)y  the  exhortations 
and  conducted  by  the  counsels  ol"  this  zealous  prehili?, 
exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  the  desiiiK' 
tion  of  this  seditious  sect,  whom  the\  justly  looked  upon 
not  only  as  troublesome  to  the  chuich  by  their  ob^iiti:'' y, 
but  also  as  a  nuisance  to  the  state,  by  the  brutal  sol(iierv  ' 

d  The  CTmiiiicdiwif f  iJwwIy  ■^■^tfene A 
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IV.  The  Arians,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  the  impe- 
Th«  ntftfc^  nf  rial  edicts,  took  refuge  among  those  fierce  and  sa- 
liieAririnn.    y^LfTc  natioiis  who  wcrc  gradually  overturning  the 
westeni  empire,  and  found  among  the  Goths,  Suevi,  He- 
ruli,  Vandals,  and  Bur^undians,  a  fixed  residence  and  a 
peaceful  retreat*    And  as  their  securitv  animated  their 
courage,  they  treated  the  catholics  with  the  same  violence 
%vhich  the  latter  had  employed  against  them  and  other  he* 
retics ;  and  they  persecuted  and  vexed  in  various  ways 
such  as  professett  their  adherence  to  the  Nicene  doctrines. 
The  Vandals,  who  reigned  in  Africa,  surpassed  all  the 
other  savage  nations  in))arbaritv  and  injustice  toward  the 
catholics.    The  kings  of  this  fierce  people,  particularly 
Genseric  and  Huneric  his  son,  pulled  down  the  churches 
of  those  Christians  who  acknowledged    the  divinity  of 
Christ,  sent  tiieir  bishops  into  exile,  and  maimed  and  tor- 
mented, in  various  ways,  such  as  were  nobly  firm  and  in- 
flexible in  the  profession  of  their  faith.'   They,  however, 
declared,  that  m  using  these  severe  and  violent  methods, 
they  w^ere  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  emperors, 
who  had  enacted  laws  of  the  same  xigorous  nature  against 
the  Donatists,  the  Arians,  and  other  sects  who  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  Christians  of  Constantinople.'^ 

We  must  not  here  omit  mentioning  the  stupendous  mi- 
racle which  is  said  to  have  been  wrought  during  these  per- 
secutions in  Africa,  and  by  which  the  Supreme  Being  is 
supposed  to  have  declared  his  displeasure  against  the  Ari- 
ans, and  his  favour  toward  their  adversaries.  This  mira- 
cle consisted  in  enabling  those  catholics  whose  tongues 
had  been  cut  out  by  the  Arian  tyrant  Iluneric,  to  speak  dis^ 
tinctly,  and  to  proclaim  aloud  the  divine  majesty  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Tiiis  remarkable  fact  can  scarcely 
be  denied,  since  it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  credible  and  respectable  witnesses ;''  but  whether  it 

f  Sec  Victor  Vitena.  lib.  iii.  De  perse qmilione  Vandalka,  whicb  Tbeod.  Ruintit  pablUlied 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1694,  in  8\o.  with  his  History  of  the  same  perteoitioii. 

g  See  the  edict  of  Uuneric,  in  the  history  of  Victor,  mentlOMd  in  the  preceding  note, 
lib.  !▼•  cap.  ii.  p.  64. 

ICT*  h  ThcHt  witnesses,  who  had  themselves  ocular  demonstration  of  the  (act,  were 
Victor  of  Utica,  .'Eneas  of  Gaza,  tvho  examined  the  mouths  of  the  persons  in  question, 
and  found  that  their  tongues  were  entirely  rooted  out,  Pruvopius,  Marcellinus  the 
count,  and  the  emperor  Justinian.  I'pon  the  authority  of  such  respectable  testino- 
nies,  the  learned  Abbadie  formed  u  laboured  and  dexterous  defence  of  the  miniculoiu 
nature  of  this  extraordinary  tact,  in  his  work  tiutitled,  La  Trumpht  dt  la  Pratidenei^ 
&c.  vol.  iii.  p.  855,  &c.  where  all  the  fire  of  his  zeal,  and  all  the  subtiltf  of  his  logiCf  w0B 
to  have  been  exhausted.  Dr.  Berriman,  in  his  Histmrieal  Aeewml  ^f  ik%  TVfaiifanm  Cm* 
frornsv;  as  also  in  hU  sermons  ^t««>ie^  «\.\iaA)  Mnrf«P%  U«tnni)  In  the  yew  1715; 
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18  to  be  attributed  to  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  power, 
is  a  matter  not  so  easily  decided,  and  which  admits  of  much 
dispute.' 

and  Dr.  Chapman,  in  hit  MiceUmuout  Traetty  have  mainUined  the  game  hypolheaif. 
To  the  former,  an  answer  was  published  by  an  anonymou:*  irriCer,  under  the  folloinag 
title,  JnMn^mnfiniotke  Mirade  tmd  to  hint  ftccii  fenmgkl  in  the  ffik  century^  upon  mmt 
orthodox  ChritHiau,  in  fnour  tf  iko  Doetriiurf  tke  TrwUtf^  kc.  jn  a  Mtcr  to  afiitmi. 
We  uay  venture  to  say.  that  this  answer  is  utterly  unsatisractory.  The  author  of  it^ 
after  having  laboured  to  invalidate  the  testimony  alleged  in  favour  of  the  fact,  seems 
himself  scarcely  convinced  by  his  own  arguments ;  for  he  acknowledges  at  last  the  poa- 
flibility  of  the  event,  but  persists  in  denying  the  minu'le,  and  supposes  that  the  cruel 
operation  was  so  imperfectly  performed  upon  the«e  cont'cdsurs,  as  to  leave  in  sons 
of  them  such  a  share  of  that  organ,  as  was  sufficient  for  the  use  of  speech.  Dr.  MU- 
dleton,  to  whom  some  have  attributed  the  forementioned  •insurer^  maintains  the  same 
hypothesis,  in  his  fVcc  /ngwry  into  the  Miraadoui  Potreri,  bic,  vuppo^ing  that  the 
tongues  of  the  persons  in  question  were  not  entirely  rooted  out,  which  he  corroboralea 
by  the  following  consideration,  that  two  of  the  sufferers  are  said  to  have  uttcrrly  lost  the 
ihcolty  of  spei&ing.  For  though  this  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  judgment,  of  God 
punishing  the  immoralities  of  which  they  were  aAcrward  guilty,  yet  this  appears  to  the 
ooctor,  to  he  o  farced  and  improhahU  aciution  qfthe  matter^  who  imagines  he  solves  it  better 
by  supposing  that  they  had  not  been  deprived  qf  their  entire  tonj^ea.  lie  goes  yet  further, 
and  produces  two  cases  (torn  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scieuces  at  Paris,  which 
prove,  in  his  opinion,  "  that  this  pretended  miracle  owed  its  whole  rredit  to'our  igno- 
rance of  the  powers  of  nature.**  The  first  is,  that  of  a  girl  bvm  vUhout  a  tongue,  who 
yet  tdked  as  easily  and  distinctly,  as  if  she  had  enjoyed  thefaU  btnfjit  of  that  organ  ;  and 
the  second,  that  of  a  hoy,  who,  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  lost  his  tongue  by  a  gan' 
grene  or  ulcer,  and  yet  retained  thefaaUty  of  speaking.  See  Middkton*s  Free  Inquiry,  &c. 
p.  183,  184. 

Thb  reasoning  of  the  skeptical  doctor  of  divinity  appeared  superficial  and  unsatis- 
factory to  the  judicious  Mr.  Dodwell,  who,  saying  nothing  about  the  case  of  the  two 
Trinitarians  who  remained  dumb,  after  their  tongues  were  cut  out,  and  whose  dumbness 
is  but  indifferently  accounted  for  by  their  immorality,  since  ^yis  have  been  often  possess- 
ed without  graces,  confines  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  parallel  facU  drawn 
from  the  Jicademical  Memoirs,  already  mentioned.  To  show  that  these  facts  prove  little  or 
nothing  against  the  miracle  in  question,  he  justly  observes,  that  though  in  one  or  two  par- 
ticular cases,  a  mouth  may  be  so  singularly  formed  as  to  utter  articulate  sounds,  without 
the  usual  instrument  of  speech,  some  cxcre!»cencc  probably  .«>ui>plyiiis;  the  defect,  yet  it 
cannot  be  any  thing  less  than  miraculous,  that  this  should  happen  to  a  considcr^lble 
number  of  persons,  whose  tongues  were  cut  out  to  prevent  their  preaching  a  discounto- 
sauced  doctrine.  To  deny  the  miracle  in  ques^tion,  we  must  maintain,  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  speak  without  a  tongue  as  with  it.  Sec  Mr.  Dodwcll's  Free  Answer  to  Dr.  MiddletonV 
Free  inquiry,  &c.  p.  96,  97,  kc, 

Mr.  Toll,  who  defended  Middletor.'s  hjpolhcsi<i,  has  proposed  an  ol>jection  a  priori, 
as  it  may  be  justly  called,  against  the  truth  of  tbin  miracle.  He  obyenes,  that  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  wrought  was  not  of  sufficient  eonsiquence  or  necessity  to  require  a 
divine  interposition;  for  it  was  not  wrought  to  convert  infidels  to  Christianity,  but  to 
bring  over  the  followers  of  Ariiis  to  the  Athanasian  faith ;  it  was  wrought,  in  a  word,  for 
the  explication  of  a  doctrine,  which  both  sides  allowed  to  be  lounded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Now,  as  the  holy  Srriptures  are  a  rcvelatidn  of  the  will  of  Uod,  "  it  seems,** 
cays  Mr.  ToH,  "  to  cast  a  reflection  on  his  wisdom,  as  if  he  did  things  by  halves,  to 
suppose  it  necessary  for  him  to  work  miracles,  in  order  to  ahccrtain  the  sense  of  those 
Soiptures.  This,"  continues  he,  "would  be  multiplying  miracles  to  an  infinite  degree  ; 
beside,  it  would  destroy  the  universal  truth  of  that  proposition  from  which  we  cannot 
depart,  namely,  that  the  Scriptures  are  sufficiently  plain  in  all  thiu^.^  necessary  to  salva* 
tionJ*  See  Mr.  Toll's  Defence  qf  Dr.  Middlcton's  Free  Inquiry^  against  Mr.  Dodweir.t 
iVee  .fnivcr,  p.  81,  82.  To  this  specious  oluection  Mr.  Dodwell  replies,  that  on  th^: 
doctrine  in  dispute  between  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox,  drprnd  the  true  notion,  as 
-KcW  as  the  importance  and  reality  of  our  salvation  ;  that  the  doctrines,  duties,  and 
motives  of  Christianity  are  exalted  or  debased,  as  we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  ot' 
those  systems ;  that  on  the  divinily  of  Christ,  the  meritoriousness  of  the  propitiation 
offered  by  him  must  entirely  rest:  and  that  therefore  no  occasion  of  greater  consequence 
oan  be  assigned,  on  wUth  m  airaehi  might  be  expected.  He  adds,  that  the  disputes 
which  men  btva  njied  ibfilcv  'Seines,  are  no-  proof  that  these  doctrines  ate 
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V.  A  new  sect,  which  was^the  source  of  most  fatal  and 
Tbrriieuf  deplorable  divisions  iu  the  Christian  church,  wu 
Kesioriantam.  formcd  by  NestoHus,  a  Syrian  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Theoclore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  elo- 
quence, which  were  however  accompanied  with  mudi 
levity  and  with  intolerable  arrogance.  Before  we  enter 
into  a  particular  account  of  the  doctrine  of  this  sectary,  it 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  though,  by  the  decrees  of  former 
councils,  it  had  been  clearly  and  peremptorily  determined 
diat  Christ  was,  at  the  same  time,  true  God  and  true  man; 
yet  no  council  had  hitherto  decreed  any  thing  concerning 
the  manner  and  effect  of  this  union  of  the  two  natures  in  tiie 
divine  Saviour ;  nor  was  this  matter,  as  yet,  become  a 
subject  either  of  inquiry  or  dispute  among  Christians.  Tie 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Christian  doctors  ex- 

gressed  themselves  differently  concerning  this  mystery, 
iome  used  such  forms  of  expression  as  seemed  to  widen 
the  difference  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the  son  of  man, 
and  thus  to  divide  the  nature  of  Christ  into  two  distinct 
persons.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  confound  too 
much  the  Son  of  God  with  the  son  of  man  ;  and  to  sup- 

Eose  the  nature  of  Christ  composed  of  his  divinity  and 
umanity  blended  together  into^  one. 
The  heresy  of  Appollinaris  had  ^iven  occasion  to  these 
different  ways  of  speaking.    For  he  maintained  that  the 

not  plainly  rcvralcd  in  Scripture,  seeing  this  would  prove  that  no  truth  is  then  sufi* 
riently  revealed,  beetiiie,  at  one  time  or  other,  they  had  been  all  disputed ;  and  be 
observes  judiciously,  that  the  expediency  of  intcrposin{;  by  miracles,  is  what  we  are  not 
always  competent  judges  of,  since  God  only  knows  the  times,  seasons,  and  occaskMi,in 
which  it  is  proper  to  alter  tJic  usual  course  of  nature,  in  order  to  maintain  the  trath, 
lo  support  the  oppressed,  and  to  carry  on  the  great  purposes  of  his  gospel  kingdfw. 
It  is  enough,  that  the  present  interposition  be  not  incredible^  to  remove  Mr.  Toll's  ol|jee* 
tion,  without  considering  its  particular  use,  and  the  unexceptionable  manner  in  whjdl 
it  is  attested.  See  Mr.  DodwclPs  l\iU  and  Final  Reply  to  Mr.  Toll's  D^tnce^  &c. }, 
270,  971. 

AVc  must  observe  here  that  this  latter  objection  and  answer  arc  merely  bypotheticil, 
i.  e.  they  draw  their  force  only  from  the  different  opinions,  which  the  ingeniooi  Mr. 
Toll  and  his  learned  antai^onist  entertain  concerning  the  importance  of  the  doctrine; 
in  (kvour  of  which  thi^;  pretended  miracle  is  said  to  have  been  wrought.  The  gnad 
question,  whose  decision  alone  can  finish  this  controversy,  is,  whether  the  tongaei  of 
tbeae  African  confessors  were  entirely  rooted  out  or  no  ?  The  cate  of  the  two  who 
remmntd  dumb  furnishes  a  shrewd  presumption,  that  the  cnicl  operation  was  not  eipiallf 
performed  upon  all.  The  immorality  of  these  two,  and  the  judgment  of  God,  ftuspeuding 
ivith  respect  to  them  the  influence  of  the  miniclc,  do  not  M)lve  this  diflicuUy  entirely, 
pince,  as  we  observed  above,  many  have  been  posyessed  of  supernatural  gifts  without 
graces  ,*  and  Christ  tcllH  us  that  many  have  cast  out  derUs  in  his  nanitf  whom  at  the  lift 
day  he  will  not  acknowledge  as  his  faithful  servants. 

i  See  Ruinarti  I/ufor.  ptrsequut.  Vandal,  part.  ii.  cap.  vii.  p.  482.  See  Bibliothefls 
lirJanrnqnt^  torn,  iii  part  iit  p.  339.  torn.  v.  part  i.  p.  171. 
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man  Christ  was  not  endowed  with  a  human  soul,  but  with 
the  divine  nature,  which  was  substituted  in  its  place,  and 
performed  its  functions ;  and  this  doctrine  manifestly  sup- 
posed a  confusion  of  the  two  natures  in  the  Messiah.  The 
Syrian  doctors,  therefore,  that  thev  might  avoid  the  errors 
of  Apoliinaris,  and  exclude  his  followers  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church,  were  careful  in  establishing  an  ac- 
curate distinction  between  the  divine  and  the  human  na- 
ture in  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  used 
such  forms  of  expression  as  seemed  to  favour  the  notion  of 
Christ's  being  composed  of  two  distinct  persons.  The 
manner  of  speaking  adopted  by  the  Alexandrians  and 
Egyptians,  had  a  different  tendency,  and  seemed  to  coun- 
tenance the  doctrine  of  Apoliinaris,  and  by  a  conj^usian  of 
the  two  natures  to  blend  them  into  one.  Nestorius,  who 
was  a  Syrian,  and  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  doc- 
tors of  nis  nation,  was  a  violent  enemy  to  all  the  sects ; 
but  to  none  so  much  as  to  the  ApoUinarian  faction,  after 
whose  ruin  he  breathed  with  an  ardent  and  inextinguish- 
able zeal.  He  therefore  discoursed  concerning  the  two 
natures  in  Christ  after  the  Syrian  manner,  and  command- 
ed his  disciples  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  actions 
and  perception^  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  those  of  the  son 
of  man.' 

VI.  The  occasion  of  this  disagreeable  controversy  was 
furnished  by  the  presbyter  Anastasius,  a  friend  of  th*  ooa»ioi. 
Nestorius.  This  presbyter,  in  a  public  discourse,  rL^  ^^ 
delivered  a.  d.  428,  declaimed  warmlv  against  ''•"'• 
the  title  of  OMoKa^  or  mother  of  God,  which  was  now  more 
frec|uently  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  controversy 
agamst  the  Arians,  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and  was 
a  &vourite  term  with  the  followers  of  Apoliinaris.  He  at 
the  same  time  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  lioly  Virgin 
was  rather  to  be  called  ^c'^rcK^i^  i.  e.  mother  of  Christ,  since 
the  Deity  can  neither  be  bom  nor  die,  and  of  consequence 

ICp  k  The  original  word  perpessio^  which  »ip:nirie9  properly  suffering,  or  passion,  wc 
have  hero  translated,  by  the  general  term  perception^  because  siifferrn^j  or  passion,  cannot 
be  in  any  mdm  attributed  to  the  Diruu  JV*a'ttre. 

I  The  Jesuit  Doucin  published  at  Paris,  a.  d.  171G,  .1  History  of  J^\storianism ;  but  it 
is  such  a  history  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer,  who  was  obliged  by  his  profession, 
to  place  the  arrogant  Cyril  among  the  saints,  and  Nestorius  among  the  heretics.  The 
ancient  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  are  mentiotfed  by  Jo.  Franc.  Buddsus, 
in  bis  Isagoge  in  Thedogiam,  torn.  ii.  p.  1084.  The  accounts  given  of  this  dispute  by  die 
Oriental  writers,  are  collected  by  Euseb.  Kenaudot,in  his  Historia  Patriarch.  Mextmdrin. 
p.  103,  and  by  Jos.  Sim.  Assemannus,  in  his  Biblioth.  Orivnl.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  it.  p. 
67. 
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the  soil  of  man  alone  couUl  derive  his  birth  trom  an  earth- 
1  y  parent.  Nestorius  applaiidrd  these  sentiments,  and  ex- 
plained and  defended  them  in  s(;vcral  discourses."'  But 
both  lie  and  his  friend  jVnastashis  ^vere  keenly  opposed  by 
certahi  monks  at  Constantinople,  who  maintained  that  the 
son  of  Mary  was  God  incarnate^  and  excited  the  zeal  and 
fury  of  the  populace  to  mauitain  this  doctrine  against  Nes- 
tonus.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  discourses  of  the  lat- 
ter were  extremely  well  received  in  many  places,  and  had 
the  majority  on  their  side.  The  Egyptian  monks  had  no 
sooner  perused  them,  than  they  were  persuaded,  by  the 
weight  of  the  arguments  they  contained,  to  embrace  the 
opuiions  of  Nestorius,  and  accordingly  ceased  to  call  the 
Blessed  Virgin  the  mother  of  God. 

vii.  The  prelate  who  ruled  the  see  of  Alexandria  at  this 
time  was  Cyril,  a  man  of  a  haughty,  turbulent, 
cyHrmM^rul  a^d  impcrious  temper,  and  painfulfj-  jealous  of 
uwlL."";/'*"  the  rising  power  and  autliority  of  tfie  bishop  of 
each  Cher.  Coiistautmople.  -As  soon  as  this  controversy 
came  to  his  knowledge,  he  censured  the  Egyptian  monks 
and  Nestorius ;  and  f hiding  the  latter  little  disposed  to  sub- 
mit to  his  censure,  he  proceeded  to  violent  measures,  took 
counsel  with  Celestine,  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  he  had  en- 
gaged on  his  side,  assembled  a  council  at  Alexandria,  a.  d, 
480,  and  hurled  no  less  than  twelve  anathemas  at  the  head 
of  Nestorius.  The  thunderstruck  prelate  did  not  sink  un- 
der this  violent  shock ;  but  seeing  himself  unjustly  accused 
of  derogating  from  the  majesty  of  Christ,  he  retorted  the 
same  accusation  upon  his  adversary,  charged  him  with  the 
ApoUinarian  heresy,  with  confounding  the  two  natures  in 
Cnrist,  and  loaded  Cyril  with  as  many  anathemas  as  he  had 
received  from  him.  This  unhappy  contest  between  two 
bishops  of  the  first  order  proceeded  rather  from  corrupt 
motives  of  jealousy  and  ambition,  than  from  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  was  the  source  of  evils 
and  calamities  without  number. 

VIII.  When  the  spirits  were  so  exasperated  on  both  sides, 

Tiio  rmincii  by  rcciorocal  excommunications  and  polemic  wri- 

ofEphe^u*.    tings,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  an  amicable 

issue  to  this  unintelligible  controversy,  Theodosius  the 

younger  called  a  council  at  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431,  which  was 

m  Src  llariluini  CffiuVia,  torn.  i.  p.  2100     Sec  aho  Jes  Sim,  Asscnnftiniiff*  AfUiof^^ 
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the  third  general  anmcil  in  the  annals  of  the  church.  In 
this  council  Cyril  presided,  though  he  was  the  party  con- 
cerned, and  the  avowed  enemy  of  Nestorius ;  and  he  pro- 
posed examining  and  determining  the  matter  in  debate  be- 
fore John  of  Antioch  and  the  other  eastern  bishops  arrived. 
Nestorius  objected  against  this  proceeding,  as  irregu- 
lar and  unjust ;  but  his  remonstrances  beins  without  effect, 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons  which  called  him 
to  appear  before  the  council.  Cyril,  on  the  other  hand^ 
pushing  on  matters  with  a  lawless  violence,  Nestorius  was 
judged  without  being  heard ;  and  during  the  absence  of  a 
great  number  of  those  bishops  who  belonged  to  the  coun- 
cil, he  was  compared  with  the  traitor  Judas,  chained  with 
blasphemy  against  the  divine  majesty,  deprived  of  his  epis- 
copal dignity,  and  seiit  into  exile,  where  he  fuiished  his 
days."  The  transactions  of  this  council  will  appear  to  the 
candid  and  equitable  reader  in  the  most  unfavourable  lights 
as  full  of  low  artifice,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  justice, 
and  even  destitute  of  the  least  air  of  common  decency. 
The  doctrine  however  that  was  established  in  it  concern- 
ing Christ,  was  that  which  has  been  always  acknowledged 
and  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Christians,  viz.  "that 
Christ  was  one  divine  person  in  whom  hoo  natures  were 
most  closely  and  iiitiui  itely  united,  butwithout  being  mix- 
t'd  or  confounded  together." 

IX.  Nestorius,  among  other  accv«ntions  of  less  moment, 
was  charged  with  dividing  the  nature  of  Christ  The  jufijr- 
into  two  distinct  persons^  and  with  having  main-  rhr?m,«rtull 
tained,  that  the  divine  nature  was  superadded  to  ro.?c«^rint' 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  after  it  was  formed,  Itl*^""^' 
and  was  no  more  than  an  auxiUary  support  of  tlic  man 
Christ,  through  the  whole  of  his  life.  Nestorius  denied 
this  charge  even  to  the  last,  and  soleinulv  professed  his  en- 
tire disapprobation  of  this  doctrine •'^    Nor  indeed  was  this 

n  Those  that  dr^irc  a  more  ampV:  account  of  thid  council,  may  consult  the  Varicfntr.i 
Patntm  Epiatolir  ad  Condlivm  Ephisinum  periineaten.  published  at  Louvuin  in  the  year 
1689,  f)roro  ;;ome  Vatican  ami  otliir  roanu^tcripts  by  Christian  Lupu5.  Nestorius,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sentence  pi  unonnred  ngain-^t  hiia  in  thin  couiiril,  vrva  fir^t  baubhcd  to 
Fclra  io  Arabia,  arid  aftcinvard  to  Oasis,  a  solitary  place  in  the  deserts  of  Ej5\pt,  where 
be  dit'd  in  the  year  'IS.'k  The  accouiits  given  of  bit  tragical  death  by  Kva^!;rius,  in  hi:i 
Kcd.  IlisU  lib.  i.  cap.  vji.  and  by  Theodorus  the  reader,  Hitt.  Eed.  lib.  iL  p.  565,  are 
entirely  fabulou'-.  \1W  Dr.  Moshcim's  account  of  the  time  of  Nestorius'.^  death  is  per- 
tiaps  uu(\act ;  for  it  appears  that  Nestorius  waj  at  Oasis,  ivhen  Socrates  wrote,  that  is, 
A.  D.  43l>.    See  Soerut.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxiv. 

o  Sec  Gamicr*s  edition  of  the  works  of  iMarius  Mercator,  tom.  ii.  p.  236.  See  also 
*lr  frazmcufs  of  rho^  t»»HerH  which  Neftorius  wrotf  some  timf.  before  hit  dem. 
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opinion  ever  proposed  b^r  him  in  mj  of  hia  writiiigB,  but 
was  only  charp^ed  upon  him  by  his  iniquitous  adversaries, 
as  a  consequence  drawn  from  some  incautious  and  ndn- 
guous  terms  he  used,  and  particular!}'  from  his  reftisiiig  to 
call  the  Vii^  Mary  the  tnother  efGod.^  Hence  anj,  i 
nay,  the  greatest  part  of  writers  both  ancient  and  modenii  1 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  this  matter,  have  positively  j 
concluded  that  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  and  of  thecoim-  J 
cil  which  condemned  them,  were  the  same  in  effect ;  that 
their  difference  was  in  words  only,  and  that  the  whole  blame 
of  this,  unhappy  controversy  was  to  be  chaKed  upon  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  Cyril,  and'his  aversion  to  iNestonus.^ 

This  judgment  may  be  just  upon  the  whole ;  but  jt  is 
however  true,  that  Nestorius  committed  two  faults  in  the 
course  of  this  controversy.  The  first  was  his  givin^oflfence 
to  many  Christians  by  abrogating  a  trite  and  umocent 
term  ;^  and  the  second,  his  presumptuously  attempting  to 
explain,  by  uncouth  comparisons  and  improper  expre^ 
sions,  a  mvstery  %vhich  infinitely  surpasses  the  extent  of 
our  imperfect  reason.  If  to  these  defects  we  add  the  des- 
potic spirit  and  the  excessive  warmth  of  this  persecuted 
S relate,  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide  who  is  most  to  be 
lamed,  as  the  principal  fomentor  of  this  Wolent  contest, 
Cyril  or  Nestonus.* 

which  arc  to  be  found  in  Jos.  Sim.  Asscman.  Bibliath.  OrUntaL   Vatiemu  torn.  ii>  p< 
40,41. 

ICJ^  p  It  in  remarkable,  tliat  Cyril  would  not  hear  the  explanations  which  NcaCsnB 
oflfercd  to  give  of  his  doctrine.  Nay,  the  latter  oflered  to  grant  the  title  of  Jkihtrrf 
God  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  provided  that  nothing  else  was  thereby  meant,  but  thatCAf  mm 
bom  of  htr  kom  unittd  to  the  I>ivinUy,     See  Socrat.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xxxiv. 

q  Luther  was  the  first  of  the  modern  writers  who  tliought  thus.  And  ho  imcij^itd 
again*<t  Cyril;  with  the  greatest  bittemesii,  in  his  book  De  coneUiiSf  torn.  viii.  opp.  AHasI* 

e.  265,  266,  273.  See  also  Baylc's  Dictionary,  at  the  articlea  Nestorius  and  BadMli 
hrist.  Aiiuust.  Salig,  De  Eutyekianixmo  ante  Euiychen,  p.  200.  Otto  Frid.  SchotriBh 
Dt  vita  Chytro'i^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiz.  p.  190,  191.  Jo.  Voigt.  Biblioth.  Historia  HaniMi 
fnctSj  torn.  i.  part  iii.  p.  457.  Paul.  Ernest.  Jablon^ky,  Exerc,  de  ■Vejtoriaaifni^  B^ 
lished  at  Berlin,  a.  d.  1720.  Thesaur.  Epistoloc.  Crozianus,  torn.  L  p.  184,  tom.  in.p> 
175.  Iai  Vie  de  la  Croztj  par  Jordin,  p.  231,  and  many  others.  As  to  the  faults  that 
have  born  laid  to  tiie  chnr«^  of  Nestorius,  they  arc  coilucted  by  Asseman.  In  hia  WKiC^ 
Orient.  Vaticai.  tom.  iii.  partii.  p.  210. 

tLj-^  r  Tiic  title  of  Mother  of  God,  applied  to  the  Virgia  Mary,  is  not  perhapa  lo 
innocevl  na  Dr.  Moshcim  takes  it  to  bo.  To  the  judicious  and  learned  it  can  preaeDtM 
idea  at  all,  nnd  to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  it  may  present  the  most  absurd  and  moiutrony 
notions.  The  invention  and  use  of  such  mysterious  terms  as  have  no  place  in  Seriptore, 
are  undoubtedly  prmicious  to  true  religion. 

{CP  s  There  is  no  diflTiculty  at  all  in  deciding  this  question.  Nestorius,  though  pof - 
sessed  of  an  arrogant  and  persecuting  spirit  in  general,  yet  does  not  seem  to  deserve,  ia 
thM  particular  case,  the  reproaches  that  are  due  to  Cyril.  Anastasias,  and  not  Nesto- 
rius, was  the  first  who  kindled  the  flame  ;  and  Nestorius  was  the  auflfering  and  persecuted 
party  from  the  beginning  of  the  controrersy  to  hia  death.  His  offers  of  accommodation 
were  refused  :  his  explanations  were  not  read  :.  his  submission  was  ntjeetiMl,  and  hf  ita< 
ndemned  unheard- 
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X.  The  council  of  Ephesus,  instead  of  healing  these  di- 
visions,  did  but  inflame  them  more  and  more,  and 
almost  destroyed  all  hope  of  restoring  concoi^  ^S!!^^. 
and  tranquillity  in  the  enurch.  John  of  Antioch  ^'II.^il'il^rK! 
and  the  other  eastern  bishops,  for  whose  arrival  ^^'^^^^ 
Cyril  had  refused  to  wait,  met  at  fiphesus,  and  pronounced 
ag;ain8t  him  and  Memnon,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  who  was 
his  creature,  as  severe  a  sentence  as  they  had  thundered 
against  Nestorius.  Hence  arose  a  new  and  obstinate  dis- 
sension between  Cyril  and  the  orientals,  with  John  the 
bishop  of  Antioch  at  their  head.  This  flame  was  indeed 
somewhat  abated,  a.  d.  433,  after  Cyril  had  received  the 
articles  qffailh  drawn  up  by  John,  and  abandoned  certain 
phrases  and  expressions  of  which  the  litigious  might  make 
a  pernicious  use.  But  the  commotions  which  arose  from 
this  fatal  controversy  were  more  durable  in  the  east/  No- 
thing could  oppose  the  progress  of  Nestorianism  in  those 

Iiarts.  The  discipline  and  friends  of  the  persecuted  pre- 
ate  carried  his  doctrine  through  all  the  onental  provinces, 
and  erected  every  where  congregations  which  professed 
an  invincible  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Ephesus.  The  Persians,  among  others,  opposed  Cyril  in 
the  most  vigorous  manner,  maintained  that  Nestorius  had 
been  unjusUy  condemned  at  Ephesus,  and  charged  Cyril 
with  removing  that  distinction  which  subsists  between  the 
two  natures  in  Christ.  But  nothing  tended  so  much  to  pro- 
pagate with  rapidity  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  as  its  be- 
ing received  in  the  famous  school  which  had  for  a  long  time 
flourished  at  Edessa.  For  the  doctors  of  this  renowned 
academy  not  only  instructed  the  youth  in  the  Nestorian 
tenets,  but  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syrian  lan- 
guage the  books  of  Nestorius,  of  his  master  Theodorus  of 
Af  opsuestia,  and  the  writings  also  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus, 
and  spread  them  abroad  throughout  Assyria  and  Persia." 

XI.  Qi^m  the  promoters  of  the  Nestorian  cause,  there 
was  nomto  whom  it  has  such  weighty  obligiitions 

as  to  the  famous  Barsumas,  who  was  ejected  out  ^I!;;;rprr''- 
of  his  place  in  (he  school  of  Edessa,  and  created  Torin";;"!. 

t  See  Christ  Ang.  Salig,  De  Etdychianisfnoante  £iif  jfc&fn,  p.  343. 

u  See  Jos.  SimoD.  Assemanni  Bibtioth.  Orientd.  CUment.  Vatiean,  torn.  i.  p.  ^1$  loni. 
iiL  part  ii.  p.  69.  This  karned  author  may  be  advantageously  used  tu  correct  what 
Easebios  Renaud.  has  said,  in  the  second  tome  of  bis  Wurgia  Orientaletf  p.  99,  cod- 
ccrnang  the  Ant  rise  of  tiw  Nestorian  doctrine  in  the  ea«tem  prorinc^i*.  ^c  nUo  tho 
^rfiUfiastied  Hiihr^  of  TheodonislAs  rroifer,  hook  ii.  p.  Sif*H. 
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bishop  of  Nisibis,  a.  d.  435.  This  zealous  prelate  laboured 
with  incredible  assiduity  and  dexterity,  from  the  year  440 
to  485,  to  procure  for  the  Nestorians,  a  solid  and  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Persia ;  and  he  was  yigorously  seconded 
in  this  undertaking  by  Maanes,  bishop  of  Ardascira.  So 
remarkable  was  the  success  which  crowned  the  labours  of 
Barsumas,  that  his  fame  extended  throughout  the  east ; 
and  the  Nestorians  which  still  remain  in  Chaldaea,  Persia, 
Assyria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  consider  him  alone, 
andnot  without  reason,  as  their  parent  and  founder.  This 
indefatigable  ecclesiastic  not  only  persuaded  Pherozes, 
the  Persian  monarch,  to  expel  out  of  his  dominions  such 
Christians  as  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  and 
10  admit  the  Nestorians  in  their  place,  but  he  even  en- 
gaged him  to  put  the  latter  in  [possession  of  the  principal 
seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  Persia,  the  see  of  Seleu- 
cia,  which  the  patriarch  or  catholic  of  the  Nestorians  has 
always  filled,  even  down  to  our  time."^  The  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  Barsumas  did  not  end  here ;  he  erected  a  famous 
school  at  Nisibis,  from  whence  issued  those  Nestorian 
doctors,  who,  in  this  and  the  following  century,  spread 
abroad  their  tenets  through  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India, 
Tartary,  and  China/ 

XII.  The  Nestorians,  before  their  affairs  were  thus  hap- 
JATit  nSS'  P'jy  settled,  had  been  divided  among  themselves 
riaiuc^ase.  with  rcspcct  to  thc  mcthod  of  explaining  their  doc- 
trme.  Some  maintained  that  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
natures  were  united  in  Christ,  was  absolutely  unknown; 
others,  that  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  man 
Jesus  was  only  a  union  of  triW,  operation^  and  dignilifJ 
This  dissension,  however,  entirely  ceased  when  the  Nestn- 
rians  were  gathered  together  into  one  religious  community^ 
and  lived  in  tranquillity  under  their  own  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment and  laws.  Their  doctrine,  as  it  was  then  dete^ 
mined  in  several  councils  assembled  at  Seleucia,,jamounts 

\iZj^  w  The  bishop  of  Scleucia  was,  by  the  tweiity-tliird  canon  of  the  eonndi  « 
Nice,  honoiircl  with  peculiar  lHurk^  of  dU'tinction,  and  ainoni;  others  with  the  title  of 
oatholic.  lie  waj«  invested  with  the  power  of  ordaining  on'hbishopi,  a  privilege  which 
bcloiij^d  to  the  patriarchs  alone,  exalted  .itove  all  the  Urifrian  bishops,  honoured  as  a 
patriarcii,  and  in  the  u^cumf  nicul  ;couneils  was  the  sixth  in  rank  after  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  Sec  .icta  ConcilH  J^cani  .fro6.  Alpbons.  Pisan.  lib.  iii.  cai:.  xxiiL 
xxxir. 

X  Ser,  for  an  ample  account  of  this  matter,  Jos.  Sim.  Asscmanni  BibHoth.  OrUntd. 
nement.  Vatieau,  turn.  ili.  part  ii.  p.  77. 

y  Lcontius  Bjzant.  adversus  J<restorian.  ct  Eut^kim.  p.  537,  torn.  i.  Lectfon.  .^Hgwr. 
.t^'nr.  C'»ni4>ij,  Jar.  Basnaaj.  Prolejromfn.  ad  Canfitan,  torn.  i.  cap.ii.p.  19. 
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it  follows :  **  that  in  the  Saviour  of  the  world  there 
tea  persons  or  trx#«-«rf  ^ ;  of  which  the  one  was  divine^ 
iie. eternal  word;  and  the  other,  which  was  human^ 
Ml.iiiaD  Jesus ;  that  these  two  persons  had  only  one 
/.  that  the  union  between  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
man  was  formed  in  the  moment  of  the  Vii^n's  con- 
n,  and  was  never  to  be  dissolved ;  that  it  was  not, 
'er,  a  union  of  nature  or  of  person,  but  only  of  will 
fection ;  that  Christ  was  therefore  to  be  carefuUy 
poished  from  God,  who  dwelt  in  him  as  in  his  temple ; 
lat  Mary  was  to  be  called  die  mother  of  Christy  and 
e  mother  of  GodJ^ 

I  abettors  of  this  doctrine  hold  Nestorius  in  the  hi^h- 
neration,  as  a  man  of  singular  and  eminent  sanctity, 
Drthy  to  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance ;  but  they 
ain  at  the  same  time,  that  the  doctrine  he  taught  was 
older  than  himself,  and  had  been  handed  down  from 
irliest  times  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  for  this  rea- 
lej  absolutely  refused  the  title  of  Nestorians.  And 
[},  if  we  examine  the  matter  attentively,  we  shall  find 
Karsumas  and  his  followers,  instead  of  teaching  their 
les  precisely  the  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  rather  polish- 
1  improved  his  uncouth  system  to  their  own  taste,  and 
I  to  it  several  tenets  ot  which  the  good  man  never 
It 

[.  A  violent  aversion  to  the  Nestorian  errors  led  man}^ 
he  opposite  extreme.  This  was  the  case  Tbe  Emj. 
lie  famous  Eutyches,  abbot  of  a  certain  con-  ****'"  '"'• 
)f  monks  at  Cfonstantinople,  and  founder  of  a  sect 
i  was  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Nestorius,  yet 
ly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  church, 
B  pestilential  discords  and  animosities  it  produced, 
ipinions  of  this  new  faction  shot  like  lightning  through 
ist ;  and  it  acquired  such  strength  in  its  progress,  as 
3ate  much  uneasiness  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Nesto- 
»  whose  most  vigorous  efforts  were  not  sufficient  to 
mt  its  rising  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  splendour, 
ches  began  these  troubles,  a.  d.  448,  when  ne  was  far 
iced  in  years ;  and  to  exert  his  utmost  force  and  ve- 

This  is  the  only  way  1  know  of  translating  the  word  bancpa^  which  was  the  term 
Nestorios,  and  which  the  Greeks  render  hy  the  term  mforawoc.  The  word  Mnon 
»Te  done  better  in  this  unintelligible  phrase,  had  it  not  been  used  immediately 
a  a  ^different  sense  from  that  which  Nestorius  would  convey  by   the  obflcmvt 

KCf. 
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Iiemence  in  opposing  the  proi^ess  of  the  Nestorian  doc- 
trine, he  expressed  iiis  sentiinents  concerning  the  person 
of  Christ  in  the  very  terms  which  tlie  Egyptians  made  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  taught,  that  in  Christ  there  was 
but  one  nature^  viz.  that  of  the  incarnate  word^  Hence  he 
was  thought  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  human  nature  in 
Christ,  and  was  accused  of  this  by  Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum, 
in  the  council  that  was  assembled  by  Flavianus  at  Constan- 
tinople, probably  this  same  year.  By  a  decree  of  this 
council  he  was  ordered  to  renounce  the  above-mentioned 
opinion,  which  he  obstinately  refused  to  do,  and  was  on 
this  account  exconnnuuicateil  and  deposed ;  little  disposed, 
however,  to  acciuiesce  in  this  sentence,  he  appealed  to  the 
decision  of  a  general  council. 

XIV.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the  emperor  Theo- 
Ti.»r«uiicii,  dosius  assembled  an  wctimenical  cotmcil  at  Ephe- 
^^icanrMH-  SU8,  A.  D.  449,  at  Uic  head  of  which  he  placed 
r«,  L«<roNu..  ])ioscorus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  successor 
of  Cyril,  the  faithful  imitator  of  his  arrogance  and  Rir}\ 
and  a  declared  enemy  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
Accordingly,  by  the  milnence  and  caballing  of  tins  turbu- 
lent man,  matters  were  carried  on  in  this  council  with  the 
same  want  of  e(}uity  and  decency  tliat  had  dishonoured  a 
former  Ephesian  council,  and  characterized  the  proceed- 
ings of  Cyril  against  Nestorius.  For  Dioscorus,  in  whose 
church  a  (loctrine  almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  Euty- 
chians  was  constantly  taught,  confounded  matters  wuh 
such  artifice  and  dexteritv,  that  the  doctrine  of  afie  incar- 
nate  nature  triumphed,  and  Eutyches  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  error  that  had  been  brought  against  him. 
Flavianus,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  by  the  order  of  this  un* 
righteous  council,  publicly  scourged  in  the  most  barbarous 

where 
called  this 
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manner,  and  banished  to  Epipas,  a  city  of  Lydia, 
soon  after  he  ended  his  days.**    The  Greeks  callc 


a  That  Cyril  expressed  himself  in  this  ratDner,  and  appealed,  for  his  jmtificatioa  ik 
so  doioKt  to  the  authority  of  Athanasius,  is  CTidcnt  beyond  all  possibility  c»f  eontradk- 
tion.  But  it  is  uneertain  whether  or  no  this  manner  of  expression  was  adopted  by  Atha- 
nasius, since  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  book  in  which  'it  is  found,  has  been  lUie^ 
attributed  io  hiro.  See  Mich,  le  Quicn,  DisserL  ii.  in  Damasenvm,  p.  31.  Christ.  Att^  Salk, 
De  Eultfchianisyno  ante  £ifit(A«N,  p.  llS.  It  appears,  by  what  we  read  in  tbe^illHtt. 
Oriental^  kc,  of  Asseman.  torn.  i.  p.  219,  that  the  Syrians  expressed  themaelTes  in  this 
manner  bcfon*  Eutyches,  though  without  designing  thereby  to  broach  any  new  doctrine, 
but  rather  without  %vcll  knowing  what  they  said.  We  stand  yet  in  need  of  a  solid  nd 
accurate  history  of  the  Eutychian  troubles  ;  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  iemed 
Salig  upon  that  .subject. 

b  Sec  the  C^miiHa  Jo.  Uarduini,  torn.  i.  p.  82.  Liberati  Brevimimn^  cap.  xli.  p.  7& 
teoBis  M.  £^f.  xciii.  v*  G^S<     ^ke^hAii  HUC.  S^tawfU  lib.  lir.  .csp.   Iini.  p. 


Ephesian  council,  a  band,  or  assembly  of  robbers,  a-v^h? 
a*rT^i««f,vto  signify  tliat  every  thing  was  carried  in  it  by 
fraud  or  fiolence/  And  many  councils  indeed,  both  in 
this  and  die  following  ages,  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
same  diibonourable  anpellation. 

3CV.  The  &ce  of  aftairs  soon  changed,  and  assumed  an 
aspect  utterly  unfavourable  to  the  party  whom  the  xheooaodi 
Ephesian  council  had  rendered  triumpliant.  Flavi-  «>f^»«*«<»'»- 
anus  and  his  followers  not  only  engaged  Leo  the  Great,  bish- 
op of  Rome,  in  their  interests,  for  the  Roman  pontiff  was  the 
ordinary  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  conquered  party  in  this 
century,  but  also  remonstrated  to  the  emperor,  that  a  matter 
of  such  an  arduous  and  important  nature  required,  in  or- 
der to  its  decision,  a  council  composed  out  ot  the  church' 
universal.  Leo  seconded  this  latter  request,  demanded  of 
Theodosius  a  general  council,  which  no  euti-eaties  could 
persuade  this  emperor  to  grant.  Upon  his  death,  however, 
his  successor  IMarcian  consented  to  Leo's  demand,  and 
called,  in  the  year  451,  the  council  of  Chalcedon,'*  which 
is  Reckoned  the  fourth  general  or  oecumenical  council.  The 
legates  of  Leo,  who,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Flavianusi, 
had  already  coudemaed  the  Eutychian  doctrine,  presided  in 
this  gnmd  and  crowded  assembly.  Dioscorus  was  con- 
demned, deposed,  and  banished  into  Paphlagonia,  the 
actsof  the  council  of  Ephesus  were  annulled,  the  epistle 
of  Leo  received  as  a  rule  of  faith  ;*"  Eutyches,  who  had 
lieen  already  sent  into  banishment,  and  deprived  of  his 
sacerdotal  (ugnity  by  the  emperor,  was  now  condemned, 
ihQUgh  absent ;  and  the  following  doctrine,  which  is  at 
^MBJfi  time  almost  generally  received,  was  inculcated  upon 
b,IS|Qristians  as  the  object  of  faith,  viz.  '^  that  in  Christ  two 

c  Though  FlaviaiiUidii^tl  ^.ooIl  aAer  tUucouu'.'il  of  Kpbcsu.t  oi' the  brubcs  he  had 
from  Dioscarii!(,  and  Ihu  othor  biiiliops  of  hi-i  p^-ty  iu  Ihnt  horrid  assembly, 
friltefore  his  death,  he  hml  appealed  to  Leu  ;  and  this  uppral,  pursued  by  Leo,  occa- 
rftnri  the  councili  in  which  Eutyches  ivan  (.'Ondcmnud,  and  the  bloody  Dioscorus  de* 
llpted. 

.  |C^^  d  This  council  ivas,  by  the  emperor's  sumnionM,  lirat  ushcmblod  ut  Nice,  but  af- 
terward removed  to  Ghalccdon :  thHt  the  emperor,  who,  on  account  of  the  irruption  of 
the  Huns  into  Illyricum,  ivas  unwillini^  to  go  far  from  Constantinople,  might  assist  at 
it  inpemn. 

|l^^  e  This  vat  t'lt  li'lltr  which  Leo  had  written  to  Flavianus,  aHcr  having  Ijeen 
informed  by  him  of  what  had  pa^^cd  iu  the  council  of  Constantinople.  In  this  .epistle 
Leo  approvci*  of  tiic  ducisioun  of  that  councili  declareH  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches  heieti* 
cal  and  impious,  cxplaiii«,  with  great  apiicarancc  of  perspicuity,  the  doctrine  of  the  catho* 
Uc  church  upon  this  perplexed  subject ;  so  that  this  letter  was  esteemed  a  masterpiece 
both  of  logic  and  t* bjoM'-m  -.  :»Tid  wa?  coDs<tantly  read,  dnrin?  th«'  *'iii'frU  in  the  wcsjf&n 
L'faurckes. 
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distinct  persons  were  united  in  one  person^  aiid  that  with- 
out any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion." 

xvi/  The   remedy  applied  by  this  council,  to  heal  the 
warmcMi-  wouuds  of  u  toHi  aud  divided  church,   proved  re- 


tr»t«  MKfveil 
I  he  nmndlnf 


ally  worse  than  die  disease.  For  a  gi'eat  number 
otakedon.  oforiental  and  EgjT)tian  doctors,  though  of  vari- 
ous ch^ract4?rs  and  different  opinions  ui  other  respects, 
united  in  opposinji:,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  the  coun- 
cil of  Clialrcdoii  and  the  epistle  of  Leo,  which  it  bad 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  were  unanimous  in  maintain- 
ing a  unity  of  nature,  as  well  as  oi person,  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Hence  arose  deplorable  discords  and  civil  wars,  whose 
fury  and  barbarity  were  canied  to  the  most  excessive  and 
incredible  lengths.  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Mar- 
cian,  the  populace  assembled  tumidtuously  in  I^gypt,  mas- 
cacred  Proterius,  the  successor  of  Diosconis,  and  substi- 
tuted in  his  place  Timotheus  if^lurus,  who  was  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Eutycliian  doctrine  of  one  incarnate  nature 
in  Christ.  This  latter  indeed  was  deposed  and  banished 
by  the  emperor  Leo ;  but  upon  his  death,  was  restored  by 
Basilicus  both  to  his  liberty  and  episcopal  dignity.  After 
the  death  of  >Elurus,  the  defenders  df  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  chose  m  liis  place  Timotheus,  sumamed  Salophacio- 
lus,  while  the  partisans  of  the  Eut^xliian  doctrine  of  the 
one  nature,  elected  schismatically  Peter  Moggus  to  the 
same  dignity.  An  edict  of  the  emperor  Zeno  obliged  the 
latl  er  to  y iefd .  The  triumph  however  of  the  C  halcectoniansj 
on  this  occasion,  was  but  transitory ;  for  upon  the  death 
of  Timotheus,  John  Talaia,  whom  tliey  had  chosen  in  his 
place,  was  removed  by  the  same  emperor  ;^  and  Moggus, 
or  Mongus,  b  v  an  imperial  edict,  and  the  favour  of  Act- 
cius,  bisnop  of  Constanthiople,  was,  in  the  year  482,  raised 
to  the  see  of  Alexandria. 

XVII.  The  abbot  Barsumas,  whom  the  reader  must  be 

( oufriu  in  careful  not  to  confound  with  Barsimias  of  Nisibis, 

SJiiSniir*     the  famous  promoter  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines, 

having  been  condenuied  by  the  council  of  Chal- 

cedon,^  brought  the  Eutychian  opmions  into  Syria,  and  by 

f  SeeLibcroii  lireviurlnm,  «u|>.  xvu  xvii,  xviii'.  Evap^r.  Hist.  Ecehs,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.Ub 
iii.  cap.  iii.  Lequicn,  Oritns  Ckrittkmvs,  torn.  ii.  p.  410. 

R^rg  The  Banumasy  here  mentioned,  was  he  who  assisted  the  bishop  ol'  Akxamlrii, 
IMoscorus,  and  the  soldiers,  in  beating  Flavianus  to  death  in  the  council  or  Ephesuf, 
niid  to  shun  whose  fiuy,  ilir  orthodox  bisliops  wcni  t'or-'^'l  *t   p- en  into  holes,  and  k*''- 
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le  ministry  of  his  disciple  Samuel,  spread  them  among  the 
rmenians  about  the  year  460.    This  doctrine,  however^ 
i  it  was  commonly  explained,  had  something  so  harsh  and 
locldng  in  it,  that  the  Syrians  were  easily  engaged  to 
3andon  it  by  the  exhortations  of  Xenaias,  otherwise  call- 
i  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  the  famous  Pe- 
ir  Fullo.   These  doctors  rejected  the  opinion  attributed 
» Eutyches,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed 
f  the  divine,^  and  modified  matters  so  as  to  form  the  fol- 
wing  hypothesis ;  *^  that  in  the  Son  of  God  there  was  one 
Uure,  which,  notwithstanding  its  unitjfj  was  double  and 
mipcmded.^    This  notion  was  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
^cisions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  than  the  Eutychian 
Katrine,  and  was  therefore  steadfastly  opposed  by  those 
ho  acknowledged  the  authority  of  that  council. 
XVIII.  Peter,  sumamed  Fullo,  from  the  trade  of  a  fuller, 
hich  he  exercised  in  his  monastic  state,  had  TbemioidM 
lurped  the  see  of  Antioch,  aod  after  having  been  p£2S^V 
vend  times  deposed    and  condemned  on  ac-  ^* 
unt  of  the  bitterness  of  his  opposition  to  the  council  of 
halcedon,  was  fixed  in  it  at  last,  a.  d.  482,  by  the  autho- 
7  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  the  fiaivour  of  Acac^M^f  ^^' 
op  of  Constantinople/  This  troublesome  and'  conten- 
ms  man  excited  new  discords  in  the  church,  and  seemed 
ibitious  of  forming  a'  new  sect  under  the  name  of  Theo- 
^chites ;  *  for  to  the  words,  O  God  most  hohf^  &c.  in 
3  famous  hymn  which  the  Greeks  called  Trisagium, 
\  ordered  the  following  phrase  to  be  added  in  the  eastern 
urches,  who  hast  stiver ed  for  us  upon  the  cross.    His 
sign  in  this  was  manifestly  to  raise  a  new  sect,  and  also 
fix  more  deeply  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  doctrine 
one  nature  in  Christ,  to  which  he  was  zealously  attach- 
•  His  adversaries,  and  especially  Felix  the  Roman  pon- 
r,  interpreted  thi:;  addition  to  the  hymn  above  mentioned 

E^^k  Eutjcltes  never  affirmed  what  b  bere  Attributed  to  him ;  ho  maintafaied  ifaB^t 

L  the  hoo  fiAfurej,  which  ciuted  in  Christ  before  his  incamatibiiy  becuoe  mu  •Iter 

7  the  hypostatic^  unimi.    This  miserable  dispute  about  words  wis  nourished  bf  tht 

tending  parties  having  no  clear  ideas  of  the  terms  person  and  ntture  ;  m  alio  by  aa 

ncible  ignorance  of  (be  subject  in  dispute. 

Jos.  Sim.  Asscmanni  Biblioth.  OriaU,  Vai.  torn.  iL  p.  1—10.    See  also  the  iXfscrto- 

of  this  author,  De  MonophysUis,  which  is  prefixed  tp  thb  Tolume. 

Valesii  DUsertatio  de  Pet.  FuUcne,  et  de  SuMdia  adoenue  eum  eoUetHs,  which  iM  tddsd 

lie  third  volume  of  the  Scriptor.  Hist.  EceUtUut.  p.  173.         r 

3^1  Tliis  word  expresses  tite  enormous  enor  of  those  fnnstt  doctoral  who  inagfaiQA 

the  godhead  suffered  in  and  with  Christ. 
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in  a  quite  different  inannrr,  and  oharc^cd  him  with  main- 
taining that  all  the  three  piirsous  of  tJic  godhead  %vere  cru- 
riiied  ;  and  hence  those  who  appro\  {-d  of  his  addition  were 
called  Theopaschites.  'I1i»*  roii^  mienee  of  this  dispute 
was,  that  the  %vestern  Christians  ic^jeetod  the  addition  in- 
serted by  Fullo,  which  ihey  ju(lq;ed  relative  to  the  whole 
trinity ;  while  the  orientals  used  it  constantly  after  this 
period,  and  that  without  giving  the  least  offence,  because 
they  applied  it  to  Christ  alone."" 

XIX.  To  put  an  end  to  this  controversy,  which  had  pro- 
rvrhtnnticon  ducfid  thc  luost  unliap[)y  divisions  both  in  church 
ofzeoo.  jjyjj  state,  the  emperor  Zeno,  hv  tlio  advice  of 
Acacius,  bishop  of  Gonstantino]>le,  published,  a.  d.  488, 
the  famous  henoiicon^  or  decree  ofimion,  which  was  design- 
ed to  reconcile  the  contending  i)ai1i(*s.  This  decree  repeat- 
ed and  conilrnied  all  that  had  been  enacted  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Kj)hesus,  and  Chalcedon, 
against  the  Arians,  Nestorians,  and  Entychians,  without 
making  any  particular  mention  of  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don." For  Acacius  had  persuaded  the  emperor,  that  the 
present  opposition  was  not  carried  on  against  the  decrees 
that  had  passed  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  but  against 
the  conned  itself;  with  respect  to  which,  tlierefore,  an  en- 
tire silence  was  undoubtedly  pnident  in  a  j)roposal  which, 
instead  of  reviving,  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  all  dis- 
putes, and  to  reconcile  the  most  jarring  })rhiciples. 

In  the  meantime  3Tongns  and  J^'ullo,  who  fnled  the  sees 
of  Alexandria  ami  Antiocii,  and  headed  the  sect  of  the 
Monophysitcs,"  snf)scril>ed  this  decree  of  uwon^  which 
was  also  approved  by  Acacius  of  (.Constantinople,  and  by 
all  those  ot  the  two  contcniding  piirties  who  were  at  all  re- 
markable for  their  candour  and  modemtion.  I?ut  there 
were  on  all  sides  violent  and  obstinate  higots  who  opposed 
with  vigour  these  pacific  measures,  and  com])lained  of  the 
henoticon  as  injurious  to  the  honour  and  authority  of  the 
most  holy  council  of  Chalcedon.*'  Hence  arose  new  con- 
tests, and  new  divisions,  not  less  deplorable  than  those 
which  the  decree  of  vnion  was  designed  to  suppress. 

m  See  Norri^,  Lib-  de  imo  ex  Ti'lmtaU  came  pas^e^  toin.  iii.  cpp.  V'tsx.  i.  cap.  iii.  (:. 
78S.  AsHcmaziiii  BibUnth.  Oriinf.  Valicati.  torn.  i.  p.  518,  torn.  ii.  p.  '.\ti^  lSi>. 
n  Evagriuii,  UmL  Keel,  lib.  iii.  cap.  \[v.  faliitrati  Jiririurium  Hist.  i-:ip.  x>iii. 
iCijP  o  This  word  expreMScs  (In:  ilortriiic  of  iLimc  who  be litvcd,  Uint  in  Christ  thm 

it  mu  Mterr,  and  is,  in  most  rcspf>rt:i,  the  f:\mr.  wIMi  the  term  EtUyehitnnt. 

"^^         "      IVrmt^TY.     ni".''^!^  Mum  Caplt}i1(rr.  \\\\.  xir.  rj»p.  iv. 
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Part  II.  DIVISIONS  AND  HERESIKS.  3^9 

XX.  A  considerable  body  of  the  Monophysites,  or  Euty- 
chians,  looked  upon  the  conduct  of  Mongus,  who  ,.,„.;„,,, 
had  subscribed  the  decree^  as  highly  criminal,  and  ;;;;;';*!', 
consequently  formed  tliemselves  into  a  new  fac-  ^•"'^''^' 
tion,  under  the  title  of  acophali,  i.  e*  headless^  because,  by 
the  submission  of  Mongus,  they  had  been  deprived  of  their 
chief.  This  sect  was  afterward  divided  into  three  others, 
who  were  called  Anthropomorphites,  Barsanuphites,  and 
Esaianisits ;  and  these  again",  in  the  Ibllowin^  century,  were 
the  unhappy  occasion  of  new  factions,  of  which  the  ancient 
writers  make  frequent  mention/  It  is  however  necessary 
to  observe  here,  for  the  information  of  those  whose  curio- 
sity interests  them  in  in(|uiries  of  this  nature,  tliat  these  sub- 
divisions of  the  Eutyrhian  sect  are  not  to  be  adopted  with 
too  much  facility.  Some  of  them  are  enth'ely  fictitious; 
others  are  characterized  by  a  nominal,  and  not  l)y  a  real 
diflference;  the  division  is  in  trordsy  and  not  hi  things; 
while  a  third  sort  are  distinguished,  not  by  their  pecuuar 
doctrines,  but  by  certain  rites  and  institutions ;  anci  matters 
of  a  merely  circumstantial  nature.  Be  that  as  it  will,  these 
numerous  branches  of  the  Eutychian  faction  did  not  flou- 
rish long;  they  declined  gradually  in  the  following  century; 
and  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  famous  Baradieus  con- 
tributed principally  to  their  total  extinction,  by  the  union 
he  established  among  the  members  of  that  sect. 

XXI.  The  Roman  j)ontifl^  Felix  II.  haviug  assembled  an 
Italian  council,  composed  of  sixty-seven  l)ishops, 
condemned,  deposed,  and  cut  off  from  the  com-  „n,^.^'ii"''*' 
munion  of  the  church,  Acachis,  bishop  of  Con-  Se'nTnduf 
stantinople,  as  a  perfi(Uous  enemy  to  the  truth.  ^»»"*'*'""" 
Several  articles  went  alleged  against  Acacius,  to  furnish  a 
pretext  for  the  severity  of  this  sentence  ;  such  as  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Monophysites,  and  their  leaders  Mongus  and 
FuUo,  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  other  accusations  of  a  like  nature.   But  the 
true  reasoiLs  of  these  proceedings,  and  of  the  irreconcilable 
hatred  which  the  Roman  pontifls  indulged  against  Acacius, 
were  his  denying  the  supremacy  of  the*,  bisiiop  of  Rome, 

t{  Eva^.  ni»t,  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiii.  Lcontiiis  Byza'at.  />f*  .ticti.s,  torn.  i.  Lection^ 
,inliq.  Caniiti,  p.  537.  Tiiiiotli.  in  CotolMrii  Mmnimnt.  Efr'esiiT  (fVar.r,  lorn.  iii.  p. 
101). 

r  These  S6rt»  are  cnumcrat^'d  by  Bnsnn^c,  in  his  Ptolis^om,  mi  Urn.  (ianisii  Jstciimt, 
m'liittqn.  cjp.  iii.  And  by  Asft'innn.  in  hLi  Di^-crfiUin  -h'  .Vf>rM<;>':^3'''S  r-  ^- 
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his  opposing  it  throu^liout.the  whole  course  of  his  ministry,  * 
and  his  ambitious  cflforts  to  enlarge  beyond  all  bounds  the 
authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  see  of  Constantinople. 
The  Greeks,  however,  defended  the  character  and  memory 
of  their  bisho])  against. all  the  aspersions  which  were  cast 
upon  him  by  the  Romans.  Hence  arose  a  new  schisnii 
and  new  contests,  which  were  carried  on  with  great  vio- 
lence until  the  following  century,  when  the  obstinacy  and 
perseverance  of  the  Latins  triumphed  over  the  opposition 
of  the  oriental  Christians,  and  brought  about  an  agreement, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  names  of  Acacius  and  FuUo 
were  struck  out  of  the  diptychs^  or  sacred  registers,  and 
thus  branded  with  nerpetual  infamy/ 

XXII.  These  deplorable  dissensions  and  contests  had  for 
Tbe  d(«iriii«s  their  object  a  matter  of  the  smallest  unportance. 
id "S?Mo-  Eutyches  was  generally  supposed  to  have  main- 
wiphyKiui.  tained  "that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  had  ab- 
sorbed the  human^  and  that  consequently  in  him  there  was 
but  one  nature ^  viz.  the  divine;'*^  but  the  truth  of  this  suppo- 
sition is  as  yet  destitute  of  suilicient  evidence.  How*ever 
that  may  have  been,  this  opinion,  as  also  Eutyches, its  pre- 
tended author,  wxre  rejected  and  condemnecl  by  those  who 
opposed  the  council  oi  Chalcedon,  and  (principally  indeed 
by  Xenaias  and  FuUo,  who  are  therefore  improperly  called 
I<!utychians,  and  belong  rather  to  the  class  ot  the  Moiiophy- 
sites.  They  who  assumed  this  latter  title  held,  "that the 
divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ  were  so  united  as  to 
form  only  one  nature^  yet  without  any  change^  cafifusion^  or 
mixture  of  the  two  natures  ;^'  and  that  this  caution  might 
bo  carefully  observed,  and  their  meaning  be  well  un- 

^[^  s  Thi«  n^iu  Li  one  of  the  luTiotls  uf  IkcluitiasUcal  Hifttory,  in  which  wc  find  a 
multitude  of  events,  which  are  mo  many  proofs  how  far  the  supremacy  of  the  binbop  of 
Rome  was  from  bcinj;  univeraally  arknowludged.  Pope  Felix  H.  deposes  and  excoB- 
inunirutes  Acacius  the  patriarch  of  Con^ta^tinoplf,  who  not  only  receives  this  #cnttaoe  ^ 
with  coatempt,but  in  his  turn,  anathematizes  and  excommunicates  the  pope,  and  orders 
his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  diptychs.  Thu  conduct  of  Acacius  is  approved  by  the 
emperor,  fte  church  uf  ConHtnntinople,  by  almost  all  the  eastern  bishops,  ney,  by  even 
Andreas  of  Thrssiaionica,  who  was  at  {that  time  the  pope^  rlcar  for  East  ItlyricnD. 
■This  nas  the  iiTcasion  of  that  general  schism,  which  continued  for  the  space  of  tweotj- 
|j\c  years,  between  the  casti-rn  and  western  churches.  It  is  here  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  eastern  bishops  did  not  adhere  to  the  cause  of  Acacius  from  "any  other  prin- 
ciple, as  sqppears  from  the  most  auihrntic  records  of  those  times,  than  a  persuasion  of 
the  illegality  of  hit  excommunication  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  in  their  judgment, 
had  not  a  right  to  depose  the  fir^nt  bishop  of  the  east,  without  the  consent  of  a  ge- 
neral council. 

t  Hen.  Valesius,  D'usert,  Je  ijfnodis  Roman,  in  quibut  dumnalus^al  *3caeuis,  ad  calcfm, 
lorn,  iii*  Scriptor.  EeeL  p.  179.  Bai»nage,  ifistmre  de  PEglistf  torn.  i.  p.  301,  380,  391. 
Bayle's  Dtcfionary  in  English,  at  the  article  Acacius.  Darid  Blondel,  De  U  Frhnmiff 
rf0ia  PEgiht  p.  !d79.    Ada  smictoniim,  Vom.  m.¥«9oira0n«  ^.  W%< 
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stood,  they  frequently  expressed  themselves  thus,  ^*in 
Christ  there  is  one  nature ;  but  that  nature  is  twofold  and 
compounded.'*"  They  disowned  all  relation  and  attach- 
ment to  Eutyches ;  but  regarded  with  the  highest  venera- 
tion, Dioscorus,  Barsumas,  Xenaias,  and  Fiillo,  as  die 
pillars  of  their  sect ;  and  rejected  nob  only  the  epistle  of 
Leo,  but  sdso  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The 
opinion  of  the  Monophysites,  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  here  delivered,  does  not  seem  to  differ  in 
reality,  but  only  in  the  manner  of  expression,  from  that 
which  w|is  established  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon.*"  But 
if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  metaphysical  arguments  and 
subtilties  which  the  former  employed  to  confirm  their  doc- 
trine,' we  shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  think  that  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Monophysites  and  Chalcedonians 
is  not  merely  a  dispute  about  words. 

XXIII.  A  new  controversy  arose  in  the  church  during  this 
century,  and  its  pestilential  effects  extended  them-  Tbep^ingbm 
selves  through  tne  following  ages.  The  authors  "»«»'*'v. 
of  it  were  Peiaflius  and  C8elestius,^both  monks ;  the  former 
a  Briton,  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Ireland  ;^  they  lived  at 
Rome  in  the  greatest  reputation,  and  were  universally  es- 
teemed on  account  of  their  extraordinary  piety  and  virtue/ 
These  monks  looked  upon  the  doctrines  which  were  com- 
monly received,  "  concertiins  the  original  corruption  t^ 
human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten 

u  Se€  the  passages  drawn  from  the  writinf^  of  the  Monophysites  by  the  most  letroed, 
mnd  frequently  impartial  Asseman.  in  his  Bibliolh.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  p.  25,  86,  29, 
34,  117,  133,  135,  277,  297,  &c. 

w  Many  learned  men  treat  this  controversy  as  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  Gre^my 
Abu]pharaius,himself  a  Monpphysitc,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  scct,declares  this  as  his 
opinion.  Asseman.  Bihlioth.  Orieni.  kc.  torn.  ii.  p.  291.  Add  to  this  the  BUtliotk. 
Itaiiquej  torn.  ZTiL  p.  385.  La  Croze,  Hiitoire  du  Chrislianisiru  des  Indes^  p.  23,  and  if»- 
tcire  du  Chriaivmismt  ^Eikiopt,  p.  14.  Assemaiin,  though  a  Roman  by  birthjand  by  reli- 
gion, seems  in  a  good  measure,  to  have  adopted  the  same  way  of  thinking,  as  appears  by 
p.  297,  of  the  tome  quoted  above. 

X.  See  the  cubtilc  argumentation  of  Abulpharaius,  in  the  Biblioth.  OirimU.  of  Asseman. 
torn.  ii.  p.  288. 

Q  J^  y  Nothing  very  certain  can  be  advanced  with  respect  to  the  native  country  of  Cap- 
Icstius,  which  some  say  was  Scotland,  and  others  Campania  in  Italy.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  descended  of  an  iUiiatrioui  family;  and  that  after  having  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  law  for  some  time,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  embraced  the  mo- 
nastic life.    See  Gennad.  De  Script.  Ecdenast.  cap.  xliv. 

X.r  z  The  learned  and  furious  Jerome,  who  never  once  thought  of  doing  common  jos- 
licc  to  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  accused  Pelagiu»  of 
gluttony  and  intemperance,  after  he  had  heard  of  his  errors,  though  he  had  admired  him 
before  for  his  exemplary  virtue.  Augustin,  more  candid  and  honest,  bears  impartial  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  {  and  even  while  he  ivrites  against  this  heretic,  acknowledges  that  he 
liad  made  great  pr^ress  in  virtue  and  piety,  that  his  life  waa  chaste  and  bis  maiuien* 
b!ai!|pic.<" :  and  thb  indeed  is  the  tnith  of  the  motter. 
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the  undef^slaudiufi;^  and  purify  the  hearty  as  prejudicial  to  the 
progress  of  holiiu^ss  aiul  virtue,  and  tending  to  lull  mankind 
in  a  presumptuous  au<l  faliil  securilv.  They  maintained 
t)i:it  inese  doctrines  vverr  a.> -false  as  tney  were  peniiciouSi* 
that  tlie  sins  oiodyfiiist  ^Aiiiiils  w  ere  imputed  to  them  alunei 
and  not  to  tlieir  poalerily ;  that  we  derive  no  corruption 
(ram  their  fall,  but  are  bom  as  pure  and  unspotted  as  Adam 
came  out  of  the  forming  liaiul  of  his  Ci'eator ;  tliat  mankind 
therefore  are  capab!'»  of  repeulanee  and  amendment; 
and  of  arrivhip  to  the  lnj;hest  dej^n  cs  of  ))iel y  and  virtue 
by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties  and  powers;  that  in- 
deed, cx/£»r;/y//  if  r^/Cf  is  Ui*cessary  to  excite  their  endeavours, 
but  that  tliey  have  no  need  of  die  i?itenial  miccouts  of  the 
divine  Spirit."  These  notions,  and  sonui  others  intimately 
connected  witlithem,"  were  propaj^ated  at  iiome,  though 
in  a  private  manner,  by  the  two  nioiiksaln'ady  mentioned, 
who,  re(iri!ii?  froui  that  city,  a.  n.  410,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  (jloths,  went  fiist  into  Sicily,  and  afterward  into 
Africa,  where  the>  published  tlicir  doctrine  with  more  free- 
dom. iM'om  Africa  l\'!a<j;ius  })assed  into  l/alestine,  while 
Cielestius  renuuned  i\i  ('artliaj^c  with  a  view  to  prefer- 
ment, desirinj]^  to  be  admitted  anion**;  the  presbjiers  of 
that  city.  But  the  iliseovery  of  his  opinions  having  blasted 
liis  hopes,  and  his  errors  being  condennu'd  in  a  council 
held  at  Carthage,  a.  d.  412,  he  departed  from  that  city, 
and  WffUthito  tlie  east.  It  was  from  this  time  that  Augus- 
tin,  the  famous  bishoj)  of  Hipno,  !>eganto  attack  th(»  tenets 
of  Pelagius  and  Cla^^l'^stiiis  in  liis  learned  anrl  eloquent  WTi- 
liiigs;  a!Rl  to  him  ind'.\''il  is  |)rincipally  due  the  glory' of 
having  sunn-essed  this  swA  in  its  very  birth.'' 

XXIV.  Things  wrni  m.ore  sMioothly  whh  Pelagius  in  the 

ea>'t,  wIku*.'  he  eijcr  ed  the  protection  an<l  favour 

m/..^'::  u.;;  of  John,  bi-^ijop  (;!' JernsaUsr!,  who>e  attachment 

'"' '*"•'    to  i''f;  >j'i:tinh  t:l.'^  of  Oriiicn  led  hi'.n   uaturallv  to 

co'!ittenanc(*  li^nsv'  of  l^*': 'jins,  oi»  ac  'viLt   o)'  the*  eonfor- 

'.'Z'^'  iiTiic  Jintri'.j.  y  li/.l  i.  .-.:•  »:i::--  i-.uinciii  it'-h' ro:ii.  ■■''«. -I  witli  t!ic  muiti  priiicijilr? 
oi  I'l'l.r-rli!..,  u-n.  si:  :t  ■.  ■"  if  '  .rt\-.  ■  »  a  •  iiot  .i .9i*r.;  or  •<.'  »«1  Jlir  r.:r!.':iio;i  nf  shiSf  bnt 
;i  .J?'.?'.',  of  :i{|ii!!..  ;»..:  ti.  »..•  •  i.-  ■  .  *    i-iv;t,  v.liirli  v,;i>  iin!"  op.ii  tu  tin;  |uirc  in  beart; 

'.faa:  :.;*i d  "-jr/i-.v  \\"r,  .,  ■..,.■  ",  t:;.  ;  ;':.;.  o:.!y  (■■>::  ';tit.:i  of . :il". Lsii ju,  with  inany  Other; 
U.o  tf.il  I'M"  to  ij)(.:',i;  Ji.. 

1>  'flu:  I't;'  ."•!  )  I,;  ;:owi-v  r  ■.-«  i-»  ■  :i  lil^loiJori!!*  trca'n  li  liy  ii:;»!i}  learned  ivritcra!,  suci. 
iis  r.-hor,  iit  i.is  ^-I I'.iqi'H.  »:-!(s,  J  .'.",.•>> ,i  ;  i.ut:  (icr.  \  c;^sil]»l .  Noris ;  Gamier, 
1.1  hi:.  S.'pislt.-.f  :l.  dj'i'.  7Vii  r.v.'  ;  .l-.t;-'  tiiMs  j;?  ^ivf;ii'i!inn ;  and  iitJicrs.  Loniiucv'.Lj  also. 
H  Fit  'Kh.k-  i!li,  vvr  !tr  .if  //7^>.  7  .J'lh.^  I\!:'a-an%,  Svti  the  jm  face  to  the  ninth  *o1.  oi 
Jiii  H'.t'jny  i.e.  .V.'.'.i:  f»i."Vff.;a  \».  •.'.  Alt.^V  all,  it  niui>t  be  eonl'ussed,  that  of  all  thes* 
I:ui;ii:il  v.iif  r-.  isdnc  lij^v  f'li''"r»'  "  "'i'^  ^':*c'i.  "til)::  MfhiiM-t.  orfrcattiUt  wi*i»  ri  ttiflicf-f* 
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mity  that  there  seemed  to  be  between  these  two  sv^stems. 
Under  the  shadow  of  thisjpoweiful  protection,  Pelagius 
made  a  public  profession  oi  his  opinions,  and  formed  dis- 
ciples in  several  places.     And  though  in  the  year  415,  he 
was  accused  by  Orosius,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  whom  Au- 
gustin  had  sent  into  Palestine  for  that  purpose,  before  an 
assembly  of  bishops  met  at  Jerusalem,  yet  he  wa»dismissed 
without  the  least  censure  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  was  soon 
afteriully  acquitted  of  all  errors  by  the  council  of  Diospolisl"" 
This  controversy  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  referred  by 
Caelestius  and  Pelagius  to  the  decision  of  Zosimus,**  who 
livas  raised  to  the  pontificate,  a.  u.  417.  The  new  pontiff^ 
gained  Over  by  tne  ambiguous  and  seemingly  orthodox 
canfesrion  of  faiths  that  Cselestius,  who  was  now  at  Rome» 
had  artfully  drawn  up,  and  also  by  the  letters  and  protesta- 
tions of' Pelagius,  pronounced  .in  favour  of  these  monks, 
declared  them  sound  in  the  faitliand  unjustly  persecuted 
by  their  adversaries.  The  African  bishops,  with  Augustin 
at  their  head,  little  aflected  with  this  declaration,  conti- 
nued obstinately  to  maintain  the  judgment  they  had  pro- 
nounced in  this  matter,  and  to  strengthen  it  by  their  ex- 
hortations,  their  letters,   and  their  writings.^  Zosimus 
yielded  to  the  perseverance  of  the  Africans,  changed  his 
mind,  and  condemned,  with  the  utmost  severity,  Pelagius 
and  Caelestius,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  approba- 
tion, and  covered  with  his  protection.  This  was  followed 
by  a  train  of  evils,  which  pursued  these  two  monks  with- 
out interruption.     They  were  condemned  by  that  'same 
Ephesian  council  which  had  launched  its  thunder  at  the 
head  of  Nestorius  ;  in  short,  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Afri- 
cans, by  their  councils,  and  the  emperors,  by  their  edicts 
and  penal  laws,  demolished  this  sect  in  its  uifancy,  and  sup- 
pressed it  entirely  before  it  had  acquired  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  vigour  or  consistence.* 

c  See  Daniel,  //'^foi'rc  du  CunriU  de  Diospoii.\  i\hu-h  is  lo  lie  tbuml  ill  the  Opusctda 
of  Out  eloquent  and  iearni'd  Jt-Miit,  publisbefl  at  Paris  in  the  year  17:24,  in  three  Toluraes 
qaarto.  Dio5poli^  wa^  a  oity  of  Palestine,  known  in  Srripturc  hy  the  name  of  Lydda ; 
and  the  bijhup  who  presided  in  this  council,  was  Eulogius  of  Caisarca,  Metropolitan  of 
Paleatine. 

JCJ*  d  Topi-tJ«rr*c  the  thread  of  the  history  hrrr,  and  prevent  the  reader**  being 
xorprucd  to  fiad  PelaviuA  and  ('irlc.«iius  appealing  to  Kumc  Hftur  having  b(*en  acquitted  at 
DiospolU,  it  14  necessary  to  observe,  that  alter  the  council  of  Diospolin,  tbesic  two  monks 
wece  condemned  anew,  a.d.  'tlG,  by  the  African  bishops  as^4elnbled  at  r.irlhage,  and 
tliosc  of  Numidia  astfCHibb:il  at  Mile^um  ;  upon  whicli  thry  nppcalrd  tu  Koinr. 

c  See  Gerard.  Jo.  Vowius,  his  llislnria  relaginna^  lib.  i.  rap.  U.  p.  I'Wij  m  also  the 
learned  observations  that  ha^c  been  made  upon  Ihi*  coutro»rr.«>,  in  Hi*   Bibtfotheqve 
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XXV.  The  unhappy  disputes  about  the  opinions  of  Pela- 
The  pmittii-  ^us  occasioned,  as  usually  happens,  other  con- 
aaiutis.       troversies  equally  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  the 
church,  and  the  interests  of  true  Christianity.     In  the 
course  of  this  dispute,  Au^ustin  haddeUvered  his  opinion^ 
concerning  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  order  to  our  sal- 
valion^midthe  decrees  of  (iodwith  respect  to  the  future  caikdh 
tions  of  men,  without  beitis  always  consistent  with  himself, 
or  intelligible  to  others.  lience  certain  monks  of  Adrum^ 
turn  and  others,  were  led  into  a  notion,  '^  that  God  not  only 
predestinated  the  wicked  to  eternal  punishment,  but  also 
to  the  guilt  and  traus^resskicm  for  which  they  are  punished ; 
and  tliat  thus  botii  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  all  men 
were  determined  from  eternity  by  a  divine  decree,  and  fix- 
ed by  an  invincible  necessity."  Those  who  embraced  this 
opinion,  were  called  predestinarians.    Augustin  used  his 
utmost  influence  and  authority  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
this  doctrine,  and  explained  his  true  sentiments  with  more 
perspicuity,  that  it  might  not  be  attributed  to  him.   His 
efforts  were  seconded  by  the  councils  of  Aries  and  Lyons, 
in  which  the  doctrine  in  question  was  publicly  rejected  and 
condemned.'^    But  we  must  not  omit  observing,  that  the 
existence  of  this  predestinarian  sect  has  been  denied  by 
many  learned  men,  and  looked  upon  as  an  invention  of 
the  Semipelagians,  designed  to  decr>  the  followers  of  Au- 
gustin, by  attribiithig  to  them  unjustly  this  dangerous  and 
pernicious  error.^ 
xxvi.  A  new  and  different  modification  was  given  to  the 

semiiieta-  doctrine  of  Augustin  by  the  monk  Cassian,  who 
«■"*'*  came  fromthe  east  into  France,  and  erected  a  mo- 
nastery near  Marseilles,    ^lor  was  he  the  only  one  who 


s;iaii  controversy  ;  an  account  which,  though  imperfect  in  several  rcspectSy  abouodi 
ivith  solid  and  iisffnl  cnidition. 

f  Sec  Jac.  Sirtiiondi  Historit  Pradesfinatiana,  torn.  iv.  opp.  p.  27l.  Basnage  Histsirt 
de  PEglise,  torn.  i.  livr.  xii.  can.  ii.  p.  698.  Dion.  Fctavius,  Dvcmat.  Thiol,  torn.  Ti.p. 
168,  174,  &o. 

g  See  Gilb.  Maiiguini  Fuhvia  Pradestinatiana^  confutata,  which  he  subjoined  to  th* 
second  lomt:  of  hib  IcHincd  work,  entitled,  ColUciio  variorum  Scriptontm  qui  Sac,  ix.  it 
l»radestintaionc  rt  Gratiu  acripseruut.  Fred.  Spanhemius,  Introd.  ad  Historiam  EecUt. 
torn.  i.  opp.  p.  9U3.  Jnc.  Basnag.  »^dnot,  ad  Prosperi  Chronicon  et  Pro/,  ad  FMUlMn 
liegiensem,  torn.  i.  I.vvtwn  .QutUiy.  Hen.  Canisii,  p.  315,  348.  Granet,  who  wrote  tke 
lift*  of  I.aiMiii>,  ohK-ni-.",  that  Sirniond  had  Kolicitcd  Launoy  to  WTite  against  Maugoio, 
who  denied  th«^  rxistf  ncc  of  the  prrdettinariati  sect :  but  that  the  former,  having  ezani- 
n'd  ih<:  iiiatfrr  with  care  and  application,  adopted  the  sentiment  of  Mauguin.  The 
-•flioh'  dispjitc  about  the  existence  of  this  sect  will,  when  cIosqIj  looked  into,  ofjpev  t? 
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attempted  to  fix  upon  a  certain  temperature  between  the 
errors  of  Pelagius  and  the  opinions  of  the  African  oracle ; 
several  persons  embarked  m-  this  undertaking  about  the 
vear  430,  and  hence  arose  a  new  sect,  which  were  called, 
by  their  adversaries,  Semipelagians. 

The  opinions  of  this  sect  have  been  misrepresented  by 
its  enemies  upon  several  occasions ;  such  is  J2;enerally  the 
fete  of  all  parties  in  religious  controversies.  Tfieir  doctrine, 
as  it  has  been  generallv  explained  by  the  learned,  amounted 
to  this :  "  that  inward  preventing  grace  was  not  necessary 
to  form  in  the  soul  the^r^^  beginnings  of  true  repentance 
and  amendment ;  that  every  one  was  capable  of  producing 
these  by  the  mere  power  of  their  natural  faculties,  as  also 
of  exercising  faith  m  Christ,  and  forming  the  purposes  of  a 
holyand  sincere  obedience."  But  they  acknowledged,  at 
the  same  time,  'Hhat  none  could  persevere  or  advance  in 
that  holy  and  virtuous  course,  whicn  they  had  the  power  of 
beginning,  without  the  perpetual  support,  and  the  powerful 
assistance  of  the  divine  grace."**  The  disciples  of  Augustin 
in  Gaul  attacked  the  Semipelagians  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, without  being  able  to  extirpate  or  overcome  them.' 
The  doctrine  of  this  sect  was  so  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
the  generality  of  men,  so  conformable  to  the  way  of  think- 
ing that  prevailed  among  the  monastic  orders,  so  well  re- 
ceived amon^  the  gravest  and  most  learned  Grecian  doc- 
tors, that  neither  the  zeal  nor  industry  of  its  adversaries 
could  stop  its  rapid  and  extensive  progress.  Add  to  its 
other  advantages,  that  neither  Aug^ustin,  nor  his  followers, 
had  ventured  to  condemn  it  in  all  its  parts,  nor  to  brand  it 
as  an  impious  and  pernicious  heresy, 

tor  littlf  more  perhaps  than  a  dispiiti*.  about  words.  HJ)'  It  may  )io  very  true,  iliat  abouc 
this  time,  nay,  from  the  tioie  of  St.  Paul,  certain  persons  embraced  the  prcdcstinarian 
opinions  here  mKntioned.  But  there  is  no  solid  proof,  that  the  abettors  of  these  opinions 
ever  formed  themsclTca  into  a  sect.     See  Basna^  Hut,  de  FEgllse,  torn.  i.  p.  700. 

^jT  h  The  leading  principles  of  the  Semipelagians  wore  the  five  following  ;  1.  That  God 
did  not  di5pe^sieht^'  4rare  to  one  more  than  another,  in  consequence  uf  predestination,  i.e. 
an  eternal  and  ab'.ohite  decree,  but  was  willing  to  save  all  men,  if  they  romplied  with  the 
terms  of  his  gospel.  2.  That  Christ  died  for  all  men,  3.  That  the  grace  purchased  by 
Christ,  and  nccessar}-  to  solvation,  was  offered  to  all  men.  4.  That  man,  before  he  rcm 
ceived  grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  desire5.  5.  That  man  born  /rere,  wa;j  conse- 
quently  capable  of  re.siMtins;  the  influences  of  grace,  or  lomphrhig  with  its  su>;^^<itions, 
See  Basnage,  Hbtoire  de  PEglise,  tom.  i.  livr.  xii.  rap.  i.  p.  6btj,  &c. 

i  Jae.  Basnage,  Hist  de  VEzUse^  tom.  i.  livr.  zii.  cap.  i.  Hist.  LUtmire  de  la  Frana,  torn, 
ii.  Praf.  p.  U.  Vossii  Histor.  Pelagiana,  lib.  v.  p.  538.  Scipio  Mafi'ci,  under  the  fictitioub 
nameoflrenieus  Veronen5i.«.  De  Ha're^  Pnh^nnn  in  fom"  xxix.  O^'snd.  »Va';i/'T.  AiigeU 
Cttio'/fnr,  y.  ri(»tl 
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zxvii.  This  was  the  commencement  of  those  unhappy 
contests,  those  subtile  and  perplexing  disputes 
JJ:^^:  concerning  grace,  or  the  nature  and  operation  of 
««niu.e  enee.  ^j^^j  jivine  powcr,  wWch  is  essentially  required  in 
order  to  salvation,  that  rent  the  church  into  the  most  de^ 
plorable  divisions  through  the  whole  course  of  the  succeed- 
ing age,  and  which,  to  tlie  deep  sorrow  aud  regret  of  eveiy 
true  and  generous  Christian,  have  been  continued  down  to 
the  present  time.  The  doctruie  of  Augustin,  who  was  of 
opuiion  that,  in  the  work  of  conversion  and  sanctification, 
all  was  to  be  attributed  to  a  divine  energy,  and  nothing  to 
human  agency,  had  many  followers  in  all  ages  of  the  church ; 
though  liis  disciples  have  never  been  entirely  agreed  about 
the  manner  of  explaining  what  he  taught  upon  that  head.^ 
The  followers  of  Cassian  were,  however,  much  more  nu- 
merous ;  and  his  doctrine,  though  variously  explamed, 
was  received  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  monastic  schools 
in^Gaid,  from  whence  it  spread  itself  far  and  wide  through 
the  European  provinces.  As  to  the  Greeks  and  other 
eastern  Christians,  they  had  embraced  the  Semipela^an 
doctrine  before  Cassian,  and  still  adhere  firmly  to  lU  The 
generality  of  Christians  looked  upon  the  opinions  of  Pela* 
gius  as  daring  and  presumptuous  ;  and  even  to  those  who 
adopted  them  in  secret,  they  appeared  too  free,  and  too  far 
removed  from  the  notions  commonly  received,  to  render 
<he  public  profession  of  them  advisable  and  prudent.  Cer- 
tain however  it  is,  that  in  all  ages  of  t!ie  church,  there  have 
been  several  j)ersons  who,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  this  heretic,  have  believed  niankind  endowed 
with  a  natural  power  of  paying  to  the  divhie  laws  a  perfect 
obedience, 

a  . '  k  It  i«  w*H  known  Diat  thu  Janstnist-*  and  Jesuits  both  plead  rhc  autbority  of  St. 
Aii.i;u^tin,  in  luljalf  of  lluir  opposite  sjstLiiis  with  rl•^pt•c:t  to  ]>ieu<fstin».ion  and  grace. 
Thi.s  knotty  iloctrinc  lij««  exercised  si-vcrely  thi-  pretended  infallibility  of  the  popes, 
and  rxposed  it  to  tlie  laugbter  of  the  wise  npon  many  occasion?  ;  and  the  famous  B^ 
L,d^n\Hm^  wbiih  of  late  jears  has  made  such  noise,  stt  CbMuent  XI.  in  direct  opPO!»iti'»l 
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PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  fflSTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH- 
CHAPTER  I. 

X'ONCERNINO   THE   PROSPEROUS  EVERTS   WHICH    HAPPENED   TO    THE 

CHURCH   DURING   THIS   CE:«TURr. 

I.  The  zeal  of  the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  seconded 
by  the  protection  and  influence  of  the  Grecian  em-  Tb«  promf 
perors,  increased  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  uL^%usto.i 
east,  and  contributed  to  the  conversion  of  some  *"**'«~»- 
barbarous  nations,  of  those  particularly  who  lived  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Euxine  sea,  as  appears  by  the  most  au- 
thentic records  of  Grecian  history.  Among  these  nations 
were  the  Abas^i,  who  inhabited  the  country  lying  between 
the  coasts  of  trie  Euxine  sea,  and  mount  Caucasus,  and 
who  embraced  Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Justinian ;" 
the  Heruli,  who  dwelt  beyond  the  l)anul)e,  and  who  were 
converted  under  the  same  reign  ;^  as  also  the  Alans,  Lazi, 
and  Zani,  with  other  uncivilized  countries,  whose  situation 
at  this  time  is  only  known  by  vague  and  imperfect  conjec- 
tures. These  conversions,  indeed,  however  pompously 
they  may  sound,  were  extremely  superficial  and  imper- 
fect, as  we  learn  from  the  most  credible  accounts  that  have 
been  given  of  them.  All  that  was  required  of  these  dark- 
ened nations  amounted  to  an  oral  profession  of  their  faith 
in  Christ,  to  their  abstaining  from  sacrificing  tb  the  gods, 
and  their  committmg  to  memory  certain  fonns  of  doctrine  \ 
while  little  care  was  taken  to  enrich  their  minds  with  pious 
sentiments,  or  to  cultivate  in  their  hearts  virtuous  affec- 
tions. So  that,  even  after  tiieir  conversion  to  Christianitj-, 
they  retained  their  primitive  ferocity  and  savage  manners. 

a  Vrocopiui,  De  htUo  Golhieo,  lib.  iv,  rap.  iii.     I-«  Qnien,  Orim^  rhrintitm^'*.  Mm.  U 
n.  1S51. 

*i   Pronnpiir*.  T.  r.  Tih.  ii.  rap.  xiv 
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and  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  most  hor- 
rid acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine,  and  the  practice  of  all  sorts 
of  wickedness.  In  the  greatest  part  of  the  (Grecian  pro- 
vinces, and  even  in  the  capital  of  the  eastern  empire,  there 
were  still  muUitudes  who  preserved  a  secret  attachment  to 
the  pagan  religion.  Of  these,  vast  numbers  were  brought 
over  to  Christianity  under  the  reign  of  Justin,  by  the  mi- 
nisterial  labours  of  John,  bishop  of  Asia.*' 

II.  In  the  western  parts,  Reniigius  or  Remi,  bishop  of 
Rheims,  who  is  commonly  called  The  Jlpostle  af 
iBtiiewMt.  ^^^  Gauls,  signalized  his  zeal  in  the  conversion  of 
those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancicMit  superstitions  ;**  and 
his  success  was  considerable,  particularly  after  that  aus- 
picious period  when  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  embraced 
the  gospel. 

In  Britain,  several  circumstances  concurred  to  favour 
the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
and  the  most  considerable  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  monarchs, 
among  whom  that  island  was  at  this  time  dixided,  married 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  khig  of  Paris,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  this  century.  This  prhuress,  partly  by  her 
own  influence,  and  partly  by  the  pious  efforts  of  the  clergy 
who  followed  her  into  Britain,  gradually  formed  in  the 
mind  of  Kthelbert  a  certain  inclination  to  the  Christian 
religion.  While  the  king  was  in  this  favourable  disposi- 
tion, Gregory  the  Great  sent  into  Britain,  a.  d.  506,  forty 
Benedictine  moiiks,  with  Augustin  at  their  head,**  in  order 
to  bring  to  perfection  what  the  pious  c|ueen  had  so  happily 
begun.  This  monk,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  assistance 
of  Bertha,  converted  the  king  and  tlie  greatest  i)art  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kent,  and  laid  anew  the  foundations  of  the 
British  church. 

The  labours  of  Columbas,  an  Irish  monk,  were  attended 
with  success  among  tlie  Picts  and  Scots,  many  of  whom 
embraced  the  gospel  of  Christ.*^  "    ' 

n  JoA.  Sim.  Assrniaiiiijd,  Jiihliulft,  Orient,  yatic.  turn.  ii.  p.  8j. 

d  Histoire  LiUralre  ,h  h  fV.//irr,  loiii.  iii.  i>.  lao. 

iCj'"  e  This  Briti<i]i  npoftle  was  prior  of  the  monaster)'  of  St.  Andrew,  of  the  order 
of  St  Benedict,  at  l{«iiiio.  Ai\cT  \i'\s  arrival  in  Knp;laiiil,  he  converted  the  heathen  teoh 
pies  into  places  of  Chrisitiaii  worship,  ereoled  Christ  Ckurch  into  a  cathedral,  opened  a 
kcminiry  of  leaminp:,  founded  thi»  abhcy  of  St.  Augustin,  received  epiiicopal  ordination 
from  the  primate  of  Arli's  was  iii\f>st(-d  by  pope  (Jrcijory  with  poirer  o\cr  all  the  British 
biAbops and  Saxon  pnluli.-.  tin.I  was  the  f>r>t  archbishop" of  Canlerburv. 

f  Bede,  Hixtar.  Ecrlis,  i/ni/it  .Inslor.  lib.  i.  rap.  xxiii.  p.  55.  r'lit.Vhiflrti  Rapin'* 
flistory  vj  E$ig{mnd,  ^Irtu  S,if.r!or,  loni.  iii.  Fi-briiar.  p.  17'' 

4    B^'Hr*.  fr^.r^r.  r.-'h".  »!»..  ii,.  VM^,  \^,  v,  \Z\ 
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In  Germany,  the  Bohemians,  Thuringiaus,  and  Boii,  are 
said  to  have  abandoned  in  this  century  meir  ancient  super* 
stitions,^  and  to  have  received  the  li^ht  of  divine 
truth;  though  this  fact  appears  extremely  doubtful  to 
many. 

AU  these  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  will  lose  much 
of  their  importance  m  the  esteem  of  such,  as  examine  with 
attention  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  them  by 
the  writers  of  tiiis  and  the  succeeding  ages.  For  by  these 
accounts  it  appears,  that  the  converted  nations,  now  men* 
tioned,  retained  a  great  pait  of  their  former  impiety,  super- 
stition, and  licentiousness  ;  and  that  attached  to  Christ  by 
a  mere  outward  and  nonimal  profession,  they,  in  effect, 
renounced  the  purity  of  liis  doctrine,  and  the  authority  of 
his  gospel,  by  tneir  llagitious  Uves,  aud  the  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  rites  aud  institutions  which  they  continued 
to  obsene.' 

.  III.  A  vast  multitude  of  .Tj  ".vs,  converted  to  Christianity 
in  several  places,  were  added  to  the  church  during 
Aie  course  of  this  centurj.  Many  in  the  east,  par-  coIiStrt'in' 
tiadariy  the  inhabitants  of  Borium,  a  cit}^  of  L>l)ia,  '^'^  """""^ 
were  brought  over  to  the  truth  by  the  persuasion  and  influ- 
ence of  the  emperor  Justinian.''  In  the  west,  the  zeal  and 
authori^  of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  monarchs,  the  efforts 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  labours  of  Avitus,  bishop  of 
Vienne,  engaged  num))ers  of  that  bhnded  nation  to  receive 
the  gospel.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  of 
diese  conversions  the  greatest  part  were  owmg  to  the  libe- 
rality of  Christian  prmces,  or  to  the  fear  of  punishment, 
rather  than  to  the  force  of  ailment  or  to  the  love  of  truth. 
In  Gaul,  the  Jews  were  compelled  by  Childeric  to  receive 
the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  and  the  same  despotic  method 
of  convertuig  was  practised  hi  Spain.'  This  method,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  disapproved  by  Gregorj  the  Great,  who, 

h  Henr.  Canisii  lActhn.  .Inliqiur,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  208.  Avcntinus,  ^innal  Boioniin. 

i  This  ii  injFenuously  confi'Sf^od  liy  the  Benedictine  iiiouks,  in  the  Histoire  lAlerairede  la 
FrtauBf  too.  iii.  Introduc.  p.  S  11,  13.  Sec  also  the  ordcrM  given  to  the  Anglo  Saxons 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  hi?  Epist.  lib.  xi.  Izxri.  p.  1176,  torn.  ii.  opp.  edit.  Benedict. 
where  ire  find  him  permitting  them  to  sacrifice  to  the  saints,  on  their  respective  holydar^, 
the  victims  which  they  had  formerly  ofiered  to  tho  god?.  Sec  also  Wilkin^^M  ConeUioi 
Mtgiut  BrUannia,  torn.  i.  p.  19. 

fc  Procopius,  De  ^^difieiis  Jiisftniant,  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii. 

I  Greg.  Turon.  Histor.  Francnr,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xviL  I^iirKiiii*,  De  v^ter'  more  hapiizvu'V 
'hkktoa  et  mfidtles^  cap.  i.  p.  7no«  7CM,  torn.  ii.  parr  ii.  opp. 
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thou<(h  extremely  severe  upon  the  heretics,  would  suffer 
no  violence  to  be  offered  to  the  Jews."* 

VI.  If  creilit  is  to  be  given  to  the  writers  of  this  century, 
Thi.iniriid«  the  ^o'^^'^'i'-'^ion  of  these  uncivilized  nations  to  ChrCs- 
j'^'W"  «••-  tianity  was  j)rincipally  effected  by  the  prodigies 
and  miracles  wliicth  the  heralds  of  the  gospel  were 
enabled  to  woik  in  its  behalf.  But  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
verted nations  is  suHicient  to  invalidate  the  force  of  these 
testimonies ;  for  certahily  had  such  miracles  been  wrought 
among  tliem,  their  lives  would  have  been  more  suitable  to 
their  profession,  and  their  attaclmient  and  obedience  to 
the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  gospel  more  steadfast  and 
exemplary  than  they  appear  to  have  been.  Beside,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  hi  abandoning  their 
ancient  superstitions,  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  more 
influenced  by  the  example  and  authority  of  their  princes, 
than  by  forci-  of  argument,  or  the  power  of  rational  con- 
viction. And  indeed  if  we  consider  the*  wretched  manner 
in  which  many  of  the  first  Christian  mi:,  i^naiiesperibnned 
the  solemn  task  they  had  undertaken,  we  shall  perceive 
that  they  wanted  not  many  ai^uments  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trines they  taught,  and  the  discipline  they  recommended ; 
for  they  required  nothing  of  these  barbarous  people  that 
was  dinicult  to  be  performed,  or  that  laid  any  remarkable 
restraint  upon  their  ajjpetites  and  passions.  The  principal 
injunctions  they  imposed  iq^on  these  rude  proselytes  were, 
that  the\'  sliould  get  bv  heait  certiiin  suimnaries  of  doc- 
trine,  and  pay  to  the  images  of  Christ  and  ikie  saints  the 
same  religious  services  which  they  had  formerly  offered  to 
the  statues  of  the  gods.  Nor  were  they  at  all  delicate  or 
scrupulous  in  chooshig  the  means  of  establishing  their  cre- 
dit ;  for  they  looked  upon  it  as  lawful,  nay,  even  meritori- 
ous, to  deceive  an  ignorant  and  inattentive  midtitude,  by 
representing  to  them  as  prodigies,  tilings  that  were  merely 
natural,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  authentic  records  of 
these  times. 

m  Sec  liib  EpistleXy  buck  i.  fp.  xhii.  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  o41,  edit.  Benedict,  particular!} 
those  which  hr  ivrot**  to  Virsciltus  of  Arlc5»,  Thcodoru?  of  Marseille*,  and  Peter  of  Car- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*  ONCERNING  TUE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPExVLD  TO  THE  CHURCH 

DURING  THIS    CENTURY. 


I.  Though  the  abjuration  of  paganism  was,  by  the  im- 
perial laws,  made  a  necessary  step  to  preferment,    8ome«- 
and  to  the  exercising  all  public  offices ;  yet  several  SIIlSli"*^?* 
persons,  reputed  for  their  erudition  and  gravity  of  g  Sn*^ 
manners,  persisted  in  their  adherence  to  the  an-  **^ 
cient  superstition.    Tribonian,  the  famous  compiler  of  the 
Roman  law,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  among  the 
number  of  those  who  continued  in  their  prejudices  against 
the  Christian  religion;  and  such  also,  m  the  opinion  of 
many,  was  the  case  of  Procopius  the  celebrated  historian. 
It  is  at  least  undoubtedly  certain,  that  Agathias,  who  was 
an  eminent  lawyer  at  Smyrna,  and  who  had  also  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  historical  writer,  perse- 
'  trered  in  his  attachment  to  the  pagan  worship.  These  illus- 
trious Gentiles  were  exempted  from  the  severities  which 
were  employed  frequently  to  engage  the  lower  orders  to 
abandon  the  servjce  of  the  gods.  The  rigour  of  the  laws, 
as  it  usually  happens  in  human  life,  fell  only  upon  those 
who  had  neither  rank,  fortune,  nor  court  favour  to  ward 
<iff  their  execution. 

II.  Surprised  as  we  ma^  be  at  the  protection  granted 
to  the  persons  now  mentioned,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  tne  gospel  was,  in  many  instances,  propa-  Slp'ch?£ 
gated  by  unchristian  methods ;  it  will  appear  still  *^'*^- 
more  astonishing,  that  the  Platonic  philosophers,  whose 
opposition  to  Christianity  was  universally  known,  should 
be  permitted,  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  to  teach  publicly  the 
tenets  of  their  sect,  which  were  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  These  doctors  mdeed 
affected,  generally  speaking,  a  high  degree  of  moderation 
and  prudence,  and  for  the  most  part,  modified  their  ex- 
pressions in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  to  the  pagan  system 
an  evangelical  aspect,  extremely  adapted  to  deceive  the 
unwary,  as  the  examples  of  Chalcidius"  and  Alexander  of 
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Lycopolis  abundantly  testify.**  Some  of  them  however 
were  less  modest,  nay,  carried  their  audacious  efforts 
against  Cliristianity  so  far  as  to  revile  it  publicly.  Damas- 
cuis,  in  tlie  life  of  Isodorus,  and  in  other  places^  casts 
upon  the  Christians  the  most  ignominious  aspersions;' 
Simplicius,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy, throws  out  several  malignant  insinuations  agamst  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  Epicheiremato  of  Produs, 
written  expressly  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  were  uni- 
versally read,  and  were,  on  that  account,  accurately 
refilled  by  Philoponus.**  All  this  shows,  that  many  of  the 
magistrates,  who  were  witnesses  of  these  calumnious  at- 
tempts agamst  the  gospel,  were  not  so  much  Christians  m 
reahty,  as  in  appearance ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
pernutted  the  slanders  of  these  licentious  revilers  to  pass 
without  correction  or  restraint. 
Ill,  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  progress  of  thegospel^ 

somewhat  more  assurance  that  Chalcidius  was  a  Christian.  Some  letned  meo  fette 
maintained  on  the  contrary,  that  many  things  in  the  writings  of  this  Mge  entitled  bfai  (o 
a  place  among  the  pagan  philosophers.  Our  learned  author,  in  his  wMt  to  hia  Latin 
translation  of  CudworUi^s  JnUUtcUul  System^  and  in  a  Distertation  de  Umktim  per  rtecitp 
iioret  Flatomcoa  EeeUtU,  lays  down  an  hypothesis,  which  holds  the  middle  waj  belifaen 
Uiese  two  extremes.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Chalcidius  neither  rejected  nor  CMiacedthe 
whole  system  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  but  selected  out  of  the  religion  of  Jem  and  the 
tenets  of  Plato,  a  body  of  divinity,  in  which,  howe?er,  Platonltai  was  predominant;  aod 
that  he  was  one  of  those  synchretist  or  eclectic  philosophers,  who  abounded  in  the  foortk 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  who  attempted  the  uniting  paganism  and  Christianity  into  one 
motley  system.  This  account  of  the  matter,  however,  appears  too  vag^e  to  the  oelebn- 
tcd  author  of  the  Critical  History  of  PhUosophyj  M.  Bnicker.  This  excellent  writer 
agrees  with  Dr.  Mosheim  in  this,  that  Chalndius  followed  the  motley  method  dT  the 
eclectic  Platonists,  but  does  not  see  any  thing  in  this  inconsistent  with  his  haTing  pub- 
licly professed  the  Christian  religion.  For  the  question  is  not,  whether  this  philoM^r 
was  a  sound  and  orthodox  Chrisiian,  which  M.  Bnicker  denies  him  to  have  beeo,  but 
whether  he  had  abandoned  the  pagan  rites,  and  made  a  public  profession  of  Christianity ; 
and  this  our  philosophical  historian  looks  upon  as  evident.  For  though,  in  the  commea- 
tanj  upon  Plato^s  TinutuSj  Chalcidius  teaches  several  doctrines  that  seem  to  strike  at  the 
foundations  of  our  holy  religion,  yet  the  same  may  be  said  of  Origen,  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus,  Arnobius,  and  others,  who  are  nevertheless  reckoned  among  the  professon  of  Chrii- 
tianity.  The  reader  will  find  a  most  excellent  view  of  the  diflferent  opinions  cooceraing 
the  religion  of  Chalcidius,  in  the  Hist,  Criiiea  Philosophiaf  Bruckeri,  torn.  ili.  p.  47S — 
485.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  eclectics,  before  Christianity 
became  the  religion  of  the  state,  enriched  their  system  from  the  gospel,  but  raided  them- 
selves under  the  standards  of  Plato ;  and  that  they  repaired  to  those  of  Christ,  without 
any  considerable  change  of  their  system,  When  the  examples  and  authority  of  the  empe- 
rors rendered  the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  a  matter  of  prudence,  aa  well  as  its 
own  excellence  rendered  it  most  justly  a  matter  of  choice. 

IC?^  o  Alexander  wrote  a  treatise  against  the  Manicharans,  which  is  published  by  Com- 
befis,  in  the  second  tome  of  his  Auctor,  J^oniss,  Bibli4>th.  PP,  Photius,  Combefis,  andoor 
learned  Cave  looked  upon  Alexander  as  a  proselyte  to  Christianity.  But  Beausobrt  has 
demonstrated  the  contrary.  See  Histoire^e  J\Ianicheisme,  part  ii.  Discours  Frdimrnmt, 
«13,  p.  236. 

p  Photius,  BibUotheccR  Cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1027. 

q  Sfee  J.  A.  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Gracn^  vol.  iii.  p.  522. 
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the  Christians,  even  in  this  century,  suffered  grie- 
vously, in  several  places,  from  the  savage  cruelty  m^^Jf  Jf*' 
and  bitterness  of  their  enemies.  In  Britain,  the  M*e!;Sa^JiiS^ 
Anglo  Saxons,  who  were  masters  of  that  king- 
dom, involved  a  multitude  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  who 
professed  Christianitv,  in  the  deepest  distresses,  and  tor- 
mented them  with  all  that  variety  of  suffering  which  the 
injurious  and  malignant  spirit  of  persecution  could  invent. 
The  Huns,  in  their  irruption  into  Thrace,  Greece,  and  the 
other  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  treated  the 
Christians  withsreat  barbarity ;  not  so  much,  perhaps,  from 
an  aversion  to  Christianity,  as  firom  a  hostile  spirit  of  hatred 
against  the  GreekS|  and  a  desire  of  overturning  and  destroy- 
ing their  empire.  The  face  of  affairs  was  totally  changed 
in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  by  a  grand  revo- 
lution which  happened  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  I. 
This  emperor,  by  the  arms  of  Narses,  overturned  the  kmg- 
dom  of  the  Ostrogoths,  which  had  subsisted  ninety  years ; 
and  subdued  all  Italy  under  his  dominion.  The  state  of 
Ijbings,  however,  which  this  revolution  introduced,  was  not 
«f  a  very  long  duration ;  for  the  Lombards,  a  fierce  and 
warlike  people,  headed  by  Alboinus  their  king\  and  joined 
by  several  other  German  nations,  issued  forth  m>m  Panno- 
nia,  in  the  year  568,  under  the  reign  of  Justin,  invaded  Ita- 
ly, and  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, except  Home  and  Ravenna,  erected  a  new  kii^dom 
at  Ticinum.  Under  these  new  tyrants,  who,  to  the  natural 
ferocity  of  their  characters,  added  an  aversion  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus,  the  Christians,  in  the  beginning,  endured 
calamities  of  every  kind.  But  the  fiuy  of  these  savage 
usuipers  gradually  subsided ;  and  their  manners  contract- 
ed, trom  time  to  time,,  a  milder  character.  Autharis,  the 
third  monarch  of  the  I^iOmbards,  embraced  Christianity,  as 
it  was  professed  by  the  Arians,  in  the  year  587.  But  his 
successor  Agilulf,  who  married  his  widow  Theudelinda, 
was  persuaded  by  that  princess  to  abandon  Arianisiy,  and 
to  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  Nicene  catholics.' 

But  the  calamities  of  the  Christians,  in  all  other  countries, 
were  light  and  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  those  which 

K  Usseni  Indie  CkrwoL  JhUiquU,  Eedes.  Britann.  subjeeUu  ad  JH,  508,  p.  1123. 

fl  Paul.  Diaeon.  MH  guHt  Longobordonanj  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  xxvii.  p.  219,  331,  edit.  Lin- 
denbrogu.  Muratorii  JhUiq.  Jtaiitt,  torn.  i.  p.  14,  torn.  ii.  p.  297.  Gtnnnone,  Histoire  de 
^^aphs,  fom.  i.  p.  302. 
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'  they  suffered  in  Persia  under  Ghosroes,  the  inhnmnn  mo- 
.  narch  of  that  nation.  This  monster  of  impiety  aimed  his 
andbcious  and  desperate  efforts  against  Hearen  itself;  for 
be  publicly  declared,  that  he  would  make  war  not  on^^ 
upon  Justinian,  but  also  upon  the  €rod  of  the  Chrirtiaiis; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  olasphemous  menat^e,  he  vented 
his  rage  against  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  the  most  Jiarhi- 
rous  manner,  and  put  multitudes  of  them  to  the  most  crael 
and  ignominious  deaths.' 

i  Proeopiusy  Dc  MIoPfTfiro,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zxn. 


.t 


PART  II. 
INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

rONtER5I!TG  THE   STATE    OF    LETTERS  AWD    PHItOSOrHY  DURING  THIS 

■  CENTURY. 

I.  The  incursions  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  the 
greatest  part  of  the  western  provinces,  were  ex-  The  iuie  of 
tremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  learning  and  ^«i" 
philosopny,  as  must  be  known  to  all  who  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  these  unhappy  times. 
During  these  tumultuous  scenes  of  desolation  and  horror, 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  would  have  been  totally  ex- 
tinguished, had  they  not  found  a  place  of  refuge,  such  as  it 
was,  among  the  bishops  and  the  monastic  orders.  Here 
they  assembled  their  scattered  remains,  and  received  a  de- 
gree of  culture  which  just  served  to  keep  them  from  perish- 
ing. Those  churches  which  were  distinguished  oy  the 
name  of  cathedrals,  had  schools  erected  under  their  juris- 
diction, in  which  the  bishop,  or  a  certain  person  appointed 
by  him,  instructed  the  youth  in  the  seven  liberal  arts,  as  a 
preparatory  introductioA  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.* 
JPersons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
monastic  life,  were  obliged,  by  the  founders  of  their  re- 
spective orders,  to  employ  daily  a  certain  portion  of  their 
time  in  reading  the  ancient  doctors  6(  the  church,  whose 
writings  were  looked  upon  as  the  rich  repertories  of  celes- 
tial wisdom,  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  theology  were 
centred.**  Hence  libraries  were  formed  in  all  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  pious  and  learned  productions  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  other  writers  were  copied  and  dispersed  by  the 
diligentc  of  transcribers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who 

Ji  Fleury,  Discown  sur  PHistoire  Ecclet,  dejmia  Pan  600,  &c.  §  21 ,  p.  56,  torn.  xiii.  de 
PllUloire  Eedet,  ISsMre  Liter,  de  la  France,  torn.  iii.  Intr.  §  3«,  p.  12.  Hcrm.  Conringii 
^Miq.  .icfffffnifag,  p.  66—167,  edit.  Heummann. 

b  Benedict  Inianensis  Concordia  JZegu/onim,  lib.  ii.  p.  55,  64,  75,  77,  SO,  100,  Vb.  iii. 
p.  16—41,  acc.  edit.  Hug.  Mcnardi.  Jo.  Mabillon,  Prcr/.  ad  «(fc.  i.  Actor.  SS.  Ord,  Bened. 

r-  il 
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were  generally  such  monks  as  by  weaknew  of  cmialitii- 
"^  tion,  x>r  otber  bodily  infirmities,  were  rendered  incapable 
of  luufder  labour.'  To  these  establishments  we  owe  the 
preservation  and  possession  of  all  the  ancient  authors,  sa- 
cred andprofiBLne,  who  escaped  in  this  manner  the  savage 
fory  of  Grothie  ignorance,  and  are  happily  transmitted  to 
our  times.  It  is  abo  to  be  observed,  that  beside  the  schools 
that  belonged  to  the  catbedrabf  there  were  others  opened 
in  the  inonasteries,  in  which  the  youth  who  were  set  apart 
for  the  monastic  life,  were  instructed  by  the  abbot  or 
some  of  his  ecclesiastics  in  the  arts  and  scienc^s.^ .. 

IK  But  these  institutions  and  establishments,  however 
Ti»  ■iiiiirm  laudable,  did  not  produce  such  happy  eflfectv  as 
^<*»<^  might  have  been  expected  from  ttem.  F^r  not 
^'^'  to  speak  of  the  indolence  of  certain  abbote  and 
bishops,  who  neglected  entirely  the  duties  of  their  statioos, 
nor  oi  the  bitter  aversion  which  others  discovert  togirard 
every  sort  of  learning  and  erudition,  which  they  coimAa- 
ed  as  pernicious  to  ue  progress  of  piety ;  "*  not  to  speak  of 
the  ilweral  ignorance  which  several  prelates  afibettd,  and 
which  they  injudiciously  confounded  with  ChriAm  mh- 
pUcUgi^  even  those  who  applied  tiiemselves  to  the^s^y. 
and  propagation  of  the  sciences,  were  for  the  most  partes* 
tremely  unskilful  and  illiterate ;  and  the  branches  of  learnr 
ing  taught  in  the  schools,  were  inconsiderable  both  as  to, 
their  quality  and  their  number.^  Greek  literature  was  al- 
most every  where  neglected ;  and  those  who  b^  profession 
had  devoted  themselves  to  the  cui^ure  of  Latin  erudition, 
spent  their  time  and  labour  in  grammatical  subtilties  and 

3 nibbles,  as  the  pedantic  examples  of  Isodorus  and  Cassio- 
orus  abundantly  show.  Eloouence  was  degraded  into  a 
rhetorical  bombast,  a  noisy  kind  of  declamation,  which 
was  composed  of  motley  and  frigid  allegories  and  barba- 
rotte  .terms,  as  may  even  appear  from  several  parts  of  tbe 
writings  of  those  superior  geniuses  who  surpassed  their 
.    contemporaries  in  precision  and  elegance,  such  as  Boethius, 

c  Benedict  Conemd,  Rtg,  lib.  u.  p.  238.  Mabillon.  Jielor.  8S.  Qrd,  Bened,  torn.  L  p. 
314. 

d  6re8X>ry  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  of  this  number,  and  to  have  ordered  a  miilti- 
tude  of  the  productions  of  P^ogan  writers,  and  among  others  Livy's  Roman  History  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames.  See  Gabriel  Liron,  Smgularites  HUi.  et  LUer.  torn.  I  p.  I6e. 

c  MabUIon.    Praf.  ad  Sttc.  i.  Benedict,  p.  46.  .w. 

f  See  M.  Aur.  Cassiodori  lAber  de  aeptem'  DUehUnit,  which  is  cMbt  amoof  li> 
works. 
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Cassiodorus,  Ennodius,  and  others.  As  to  the  other  libe- 
ral arts,  they  shared  the  common  calamity ;  and  as  they 
were  now  cultivated,  had  nothing  very  libefal  or  efegant  in 
their  appearance,  consisting  ertirely  in  a  few  dry  rules, 
which,  mstead  of  a  complete  and  finished  system,  produced 
only  a  ghastly  and  lifeless  skeleton.   .       .         * 

III.  Philosophy  fared  still  worse  than  literature ;  for  it 
was  entirely  oanished  firom  all  .the  seminaries 

which  were  under  the  inspection  and  government  p^^^^i 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  greatest  part  of  ^^' 
these  zealots  looked  upon  the  studv  of  philosophy  not  only 
as  useless,  but  even  pernicious  to  those  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  to  fke  service  of  religion.  The  most  eminent, 
nay,  almost  the  only  Latin  philosopher  of  this  age,  w^  the 
celebrated  Boethius,  privy  counsellor  to  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.  This  illustrious  senator  had  em* 
braced  the  Platonic  pmlosophy,^  but  approved,  also,  as  was 
usual  among  the  modem  Platonics,  the  doctrine  of  Aristo- 
tle, and  illustrated  it  in  his  writings.  And  it  was  undoubt- 
edly owing  to  the  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  he  explain- 
ed and  recommended  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  tnat  it 
arose  now  among  the  Latins  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit 
than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 

IV.  The  state  of  the  liberal  arts  among  the  Greeks^ was, 
ill  several  places,  much  more  flourishing  than  that 

in  which  we  have  left  them  among  the  Latins ;  i,,^  "Sl^ 
and  the  emperors  raised  and  nourished  a  spirit  of  ***•  ^'^^ 
literary  emulation,  by  the  noble  rewards  and  the  distin- 
guished honours  which  they  attached  .to  the  pursuit  of  all 
tne  various  branches  of  learning.*"  It  is  however  certain, 
that,  notwithstanding  these  encouragements,  the  sciences 
were  cultivated  with  less  ardour,  ana  men  of  learning  and 
genius  were  less  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  century. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  the  modem  Platonics  m^tain- 
ed  as  yet  their  credit,  and  their  philosophy  was  in  vogue. 
The  Alexandrian  and  Athenian  schools  flourished  under 
the  direction  of  D^imascius,  Isidorus,  Simplicius,  Eulamius, 
Hermias,  Priscianus,  and  others,  who  were  placed  on  the 

g  This  will  appear  CTident  to  such  as,  with  a  competent  knowlegde  of  modern  Plato- 
nism,  read  attanthaly  the  hooks  of  Boetius,  De  conio/dMiu,  &c.  See  also,  on  this  suh- 
ject,  Renat  ValUA.  10,  50.  Holatenius  m  vito  Porphyrii,  p. '7,  edit.  Cantabr.  See  also 
MascoT.  Hiaim^mrmmwr.  torn.  U.  p.  108. 

h  See  the  Cftltr  SftsodM.  torn.  ii.  lib.  vL  p.  113.  Herm.  Conringius,  De  studut  urbis 
Rffmanm  H  CmuimUintp,  in  a  disKrtation  sutiloined  to  his  AtUufvitvUt  AeatUmkte, 
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lughest  iuminit  of  literaiy  dorf.    Bdl'wlieii'tbe 

Jinturiip,  by  a  [MrtiGolar  cSkt,  prdhibtod  the  tfrnolwitf  of 

Pfdiy  at  Athens,'  which  edict;  *d  dmbt^  w»  levaied 

niodem  Plafbmsm  ah'eady  mrathmed,  md  when  fak 

ment  began  to  flame  eut  agaiittt  dwige  who  rciilied  to 

landon  the  pagan  worship,  then  all  dteae'criebvnted  phi* 
losophen  took  r^fuee  among  the  PersiahSi  wIm)  weve  at  diat 
time  the  enennfiis  0?  Rome?  They  indeed  retraced  from 
'ihdr  Toluntefy  exile,  when  the  peace  Was  oondjudei  be- 
tween tfatf  Peraians  and  the  Romans,  a.  !>.  dSS;'  .Inifediey 
edold  never  recover  their  former  cmdit,  uid they  gndwBy 
dteajqpeared  in  the  public  schools  and  semjnaiieaitf'lMn- 
inflbjiiuch  ceased  at  length  to  be  under  th^  direttikMU  ^* 

Trhus  eipifed  that  famous  sect,  which  was  disliaMubtd 
bytfaetide  of  the  modem  orkter  Platonic  y  kndwpqh^for 
a  series  of  a^es,  had  produced  such  divisiotts  md:  Inialts 
in  die  Christiah  chibicn,  and  been,  in  other  tcfispe^  mju- 
didd  to  the  interests  isuid  progjessof  the  gbspeL :  It  was 
sodpeeded  by  the  Aristotemm  philosophy,  whipharase  im- 
perceptibly out  of  its  obscuzitip',  and  was  plaMd  i^  an  ad- 
vantageous light  by  the  illustrations  of  tiie  learned ;  but  es- 
peciafiy  and  principally  by  the  ccilebrated  c«HmnMlBries  of 
Philoponus.  And  mdeed  the  knowledge  of  this  phflosojrix^ 
was  iiecessary  for  the  Greeks ;  smce  it  was  from  tfie^  depths 
of  this  peripatetical  wisdom  that  the  Monophysitesand 
Nestorians  drew  the  subtilties  with  which  they  endeaFOur- 
ed  to  overwhelm  the  abettors  of  the  Ephesian  and  Chalce- 
donian  councils. 

V.  The  N^estorians  and  Mohophysites,  who  lived  in  the 
east,  turned  equally  their  eyes  toward  Aristotle, 
In  ibe  «tL  g^jjj  jjj  order  to  tralh  their  respective  followers  to 
tiiB  field  of  controversy,  and  arm  them  with  the  subtOties  of 
a  contentious  logic,  translated  the  principal  books  of  that 
deep  ^(hilosopher  into  their  native  languages.  Seivius,  a 
Monophysite  and  philosopher,  translated  the  bo6ks  m  Aris- 
totle mto  Syriac."  Uranius,  a  Syrian,  propagated  ihe 
doctrines  of  this  philosopher  in  Persia ;  and  disposed  in 
their  favour  Chosroes,  the  monarch  of  that  nation,  who 

i  Johtmiet  Malela,  lihiorim  Chrmt^,  part  ii.  p.  187,  edit.Ozon.  Anotber  tostinionj 
eoneerning  this  matter  is  cited  flrom  a  certain  CknmUU  not  jet  publisMly  by  Mc  Ale- 
mmmis,  ad  Fneopii  JBaior.  Jireanam^  cap.  zzri.  p.  377,  edit,  venet.^^ 

k  Agathias,  De  rebus  Justmiani,  lib.  ii.  p.  49,  edit.  Venet.  torn,  it  M|mK  BftmU. 

1  See  WesselingU  Obfenat.  Vmiar,  lib.  i.  cap.  zriii.  p.  117.         • 

m  G«oi!|;iQs  Abulphanius,  Hittma  Djmwfter.  publisbed  by  Dr.  Pocock,  p.  94^  ITS. 
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became  a  zealous  abettor  of  the  peripatetic  system."  The 
same  prince  received  from  one  of  tiie  Nestorian  faction» 
which,  after  having  procured  the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks, 
triumphed  at  this  time  unrivalled  in  Persia,  a  transhtion 
of  the  Stagirite  into  the  Persian  language." 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  among  these  eastern 
Christians  there  were  some  who  rejected  both  the  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  doctrines ;  and  unwilling  to  be  obliged  to 
others  for  their  philosophical  knowledge,  invented  sys- 
tems of  their  own,  whicn  were  inexpressibly  chimerical 
and  pregnant  with  absurdities.     Of  this  class  of  original 

{philosophers  was  Cosmas,  a  Nestorian,  commonly  called 
ndicopleustes,  whose  doctrines  are  extremely  smgular, 
and  resemble  more  the  notions  of  the  orientals  than  the 
opinions  of  the  Greeks.^  Such  also  was  the  writer  from 
whose  Exposition  of  the  Octateuch,  Photius  has  drawn  se- 
veral citations.*^ 


CHAPTER  U. 

CONCEBNINO   THE   DOCTORS   AND   MIKI8TER8   OF    THE   CHURCH. 

I.  The  external  form  of  church  government  continued 
without  any  remarkable  alteration  during  the  nkpaie.  be. 
course  of  this  century.  But  the  bishops  of  Home  uZS^^  , 
and  Constantinople,  who  were  considered  as  the  c^SLu^ 
most  eminent  and  principal  rfders  of  the  Christian  ^' 
cl^urch,  were  engaged  in  perpetual  disputes  about  the  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  seemed 
both  to  aspire  at  the  supreme  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  bishop  of  Constantinople  not  only  claimed 
an  unrivalled  sovereignty  over,  the  eastern  churches,  but 
also  maintained  that  ms  church  was,  in  point  of  dignity, 
noway  inferior  to  that  of  Rome.  The  Roman  pontiffs 
beheld  with  impatience  these  lordly  pretensions,  and 
warmly  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  their  church,  and  its 

n  See  Agathiaf,  De  rebus  Justbuani^  lib.  ii.  p.  4S.  Thot  Uranius  made  use  of  the 
AxistotelhiD  DhUosophjr  in  the  Eutychian  controTeny  u  evident  even  from  this  single  cir- 
cumstance,  tnat  Agathias  represents  him  ^putlng  concerning  the  passibiUty  andimmisei* 
hilUfi  of  Gody  Ml  •»  mwAintn  luu  tff iov^utot. 

o  Agadiiaa.  I.  c.  Ub.  tt.  p.  48,  edit  Vcnet 

p  Bernard  ib  Bfontftuicon,  PrctfiA.  ad  Cosman,  p.  10,  torn.  ii.  CoUtctUmis  rwvm  pofnon 

q  BMioik,  CqUc.  JXSfu  p.  22,  S3. 
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undoubted  superiority  over  that  of  Constantinople.  Gre- 
gory the  Great  distinguished  himself  in  this  violent  con- 
test ;  and  the  following  event  funiished  him  with  an  op« 
portunity  of  exerting  his  zeal.  In  the  year  58S,  John,  bi- 
shop of  Constantinople,  sumamed  the  Faster,  on  account 
of  ms  extraordinary  abstinence  and  austerity,  assembled 
by  his  own  authority  a  council  at  Constantinople,  to  in- 
quire into  an  accusation  brought  against  Peter,  patriarch 
of  Antioch ;  and  upon  this  occasion  assumed  the  title  of 
(Bcumenicalj  or  utuversal  bishop/  Now,  although  this  title 
had  been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  also  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  that 
might  have  prevented  its  giving  umbrage  or  offence  to 
&ny/  yet  Gregory  suspected,  both  from  the  time  and  the 
occasion  of  John's  renewing  his  claim  to  it,  that  he  was 
aiming  at  a  supremacy  over  all  the  Christian  churches ; 
and  therefore  ne  opposed  his  claim  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner,  in  letters  to  that  purpose  addressed  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  to  such  persons  as  he  judged  proper  to  second 
his  opposition.  jBut  all  his  efforts  were  without  effect; 
and  tne  bishops  of  Constantinople  continued  to  assume 
the  title  in  question,  though  not  in  tiie  sense  in  which  it 
had  alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff.' 
II.  This  pontiff,  however,  adhered  tenaciously  to  ids  pur- 
pose, opposed  with  vehemence  the  bishop  of  Con- 
^mj!  stantinople,  raised  new  tumults  and  dissensions 
SSt^^  among  the  sacred  order,  and  aimed  at  no  less 
■**"*~'  than  an  unlimited  supremacy  over  the  Christian 
church.  This  ambitious  design  succeeded  in  the  west ; 
while  in  the  eastern  provinces,  his  arrogant  pretensions 
were  scarcely  respected  by  any  but  those  who  were  at  en- 
mity with  the  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  this  prelate 

■ 

((3^  T  We  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  some  miBtakes  which  have  slipped  from  &e 
pen  of  Dr.  Mosheim  in  his  narration  of  this  event.  First,  the  council  here  mentioned 
If  as  held  under  the  pontificate  of  Pelagius  II.  and  not  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  ms 
BOt  chosen  bishop  of  Rome  before  a.  d.  690.  Secondly,  the  person  accused  before  this 
cooncil  was  not  Peter,  but  Gregory,  bishop  of  Antioch.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Ike  council  was  summoned  by  John  of  Constantinople,  but  by  the  emperor  Mauricius,  to 
whom  Gregory  had  appealed  from  the  governor  of  the  east,  before  whom  he  was  first  ac* 
cined. 

ICP*  8  The  title  of  untvertol  bUhop,  which  had  been  given  by  Leo  and  Justiman  to  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  was  not  attended  with  any  accMsion  of  power. 

t  Oregon  Magni  fyist,  lib.  iv.  t.  vii.  All  the  paasuea  in  these  epistles  that  relate  to 
this  Amous  contest,  have  been  extracted  and  illastrmled  by  Launoius,  in  Us  .isserfie  ia 
PfiaUig.  S.  MedanHj  torn.  liL  opp.  part  ii.  p.  866.  See  also  Le  Quien,  Orient  CkriMiimmt 
Cm.  L  p.  67.  Plhffii  JENfeerfcrtfo  it  tUuto  OectrnioMatf >  in  the  Tmpe  adodUa.  torn.  iv.  a 
9^. 
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was  always  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  the  progress 
of  his  authority  in  the  east.  How  much  the  opinions  of 
some  were  favourable  to  the  lordly  demands  or  the  Ro- 
man  pontiffs,  may  be  easily  imamned  from  an  expression 
of  Ennodius,  that  in&mous  and  extravagant  flatterer  of 
Symmachus,  who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous  fame. 
Inis  parasitical  panegyrist,  among  other  impertinent  as- 
sertions, maintamed,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  consti- 
tuted jficl|^6  m  the  place  of  God^  which  he  filled  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Most  High."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cer- 
tain, from  a  variety  of'  the  most  authentic  records,  that 
both  the  emperors  and  the  nations  in  general  were  far  from 
bein^  disposed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  servitude 
which  the  see  of  Rome  was  arrogantiy  imposing  upon  the 
Christian  church.'^  The  Gothic  princes  set  bounds  to  the 
power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  in  Italy,  permitted  none  to 
oe  raised  to  the  pontificate  without  their  approbation,  and 
reserved  to  themselves  the'right  of  judging  roncemin^  the 
legality  of  every  new  election.'.  Tliey  enacted  spiritual 
laws,  called  the  religious  orders  before  their  tribunals,  and 
summoned  councils  by  their  regal  authority.^  In  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  the  pontiffs,  amidst  all  their  high  preten- 
sions, reverenced  the  pretensions  of  their  kings  ana  empe- 
rors, and  submitted  to  their  authority  with  the  most  pro- 
found humility :  nor  were  they,  as  yet,  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  as  to  aim  at  the  subjection  of  kings  and  princes 
to theirghostiy  dominion.'^ 

III.  Tne  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  very 
considerable  before  tills  penod,  and  the  nches 
which  they  had  accumulated,  immense ;  and  both  coS^S«^ 
received  daily  augmentations  from  the  growth  of  ^  ^^ 
superstition  m  this  century.  The  arts  of  a  rapacious 
pnesthood  were  practised  upon  the  ignorant  devotion  of 
the  simple;  and  even  the  remorse  of  the  wicked  was  made 

u  See  his  JSpologetkum  fro  Synoio,  ia  Ae  zrth  Tolume  of  the  Biblioikeem  Magnm  P«- 
fAMi,  p.  248,  ediL  Paris.  |Cr*  On#  would  think  that  tbii  fertile  adulator  liad  nOTar 
read  the  4th  rerse  of  the  td  chapter  of  St  PauPs  2d  EjfisUe  to  the  Thessahnians,  where 
the  antickrist,  or  num  of  «m,  io  deacrUied  in  the  very  temii  in  which  he  represents  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff  Symmachus. 

w  See  particularly  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  with  respect  to  Spain,  in  Geddes's  Dh" 
sertaHon  on  the  Pajpal  Stqtremoeyt  oh^fy  wUh  rtlaHon  to  tko  aneUiU  Spanith  church,  which 
is  to  be.  found  in  the  second  Tolume  o(  bia  Mi$CKUmuou8  TVatts. 

X  See  Jo.  Jae.  BftascoTii /fislor.  Oermmtor.  torn.  ii.  not  p.  113. 

y  Basnege,  Ilittobre  du  EgRses  Reformes,  torn.  L  p.  381.  ^ 

z  See  the  citations  from  Gregory  the  Great,  collected  by  Launois,  De  regia  poteOate  in 
matriman.  torn,  I  opp.  part  it  p.  691,  and  in  his  ^uertioin  PrimUgium  S,  Medardiy  pw 
375.  torn.  £.  c^v^  ^rt  ii.   »^  alw  fliiinnanl^,  Hht./ff  .ATop/M,  torn.  ii.  p.  «82. 
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Bfk  instrumeDt  of  increasing  the  eccleii*«li0«l  treiauBi,  For 
an  opinion  w^  |^ropagated  with  indiuliy  amoiig49»Mp- 
pie.  that  the  renussion  of  their  aina  waa  tiibe  purciiaBMMr 
their  liberalitiea  to  the  churchea  and  inonM»  wd  that  ne 
prayers  of  departed  saints,  whose  efficadr  was  victotjois 
at  toe  throne  of  God,  were  to  be  bou|^  by.  olfermga^pni!* 
sented  to  the  temples,  which  were  consecrated  to  tneae 
celestial  mediators.  But  in  proportion  aa  the  lichea  .aCthtf 
churdi  increased,  the  various  orders  of  the  clergy  wem  in- 
fected with  those  vices  that  are  too  often  the  oonaeqaenoes 
of  an  afBuent  prosjierity.  This  appeara,  with  die  utnifst 
evidence,  from  the  imperial  edicts  and  the  decrees  of  coya- 
efls,  which  were  so  fre(]^uently  levelled  at  the  immiMr^Iities 
of  diose  who  were  distmguished  by  the  bame  of  dMb. 
For  whence  so  many  laws  to  restrain  the  viaea,,  and  to 
preserve  the  morsds  of  the  ecclesiastical  orderss  if  ttey  had 
tuUilledeven  the  oblations  of  external  decency,  mA^im^ 
in  the  genera]  tenor  of  tiieir  fifejas,  a  certain  dM^ree  of  re- 
spect for  religidn  and  virtue  ?^e  that  as  it  wi^^  effect 
of  all  these  laws  and  edicts  was  so  iQconsidenAAe  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceived ;  for  so  high  was  the  veneniidiNi  paid, 
at  this  time,  to  the  clergv»  that  their  most  flagitious  crimes 
were  corrected  by  the  slightest  and  gentlest  punishn^nts; 
an  unhappy  circumstance,  which  added  to  llieir  presump- 
tion, and  rendered  them  more  daring  and  audacious  m 
iniquity. 

IV.  The  bishops  of  Rome,  who  considered  themselves  as 
the  chiefs  and  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  are 
ofRo^^  not  to  be  excepted  from  this  censure,  any  more 
"**"*^  than  the  clergy  who  were  under  their  jurisdicfion. 
We  may  form  some  notion  of  their  humility  and  virtue  by 
diet  long  and  vehement  contention,  winch  arose  in  m 
year  498,  between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius,  who  were 
on  the  same  day  elected  to  thepontificate  by  different  par- 
ties, and  whose  dispute  was  at  length  decided  by  Theodo- 
ric  king  of  the  Goths.  Each  of  these  ecclesiastics  main- 
tained obstuiately  the  validity  of  his  election ;  they  recipro- 
cally accused  each  other  of  the  most  detestable  crimes ; 
and  to  their  mutual  dishonour,  their  accusations  did  not 
appear  on  either  side  entirelv  destitute  of  foundation. 
Three  different  councils,  assembled  at  I^ome,  endeavoured 
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to  terminate  this  odious  schism,'  but  without  success.  A 
fourth  was  suHunoned  by  Theodoric,  to'  examine  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  ^ymmachus,  to  whom  this  prince 
had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  schism,  adjudged  the  papal 
chair.  This  council  was  held  about  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  and  in  it  the  Roman  pontitT  was  acquitted  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  his  charae.  But  the  adverse  party  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  this  decision ;  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  Ennodius  of  Ticinum,  now  Pavia,  to  draw  up  his  adu- 
latory apology  for  the  council  and  Symmachus."  In  this 
apology,  which  disguises  the  truth  under  the  seducing 
colours  of  a  gaudy  raetoric,  the  reader  wiU  perceive  that 
the  foundations  of  that  enormous  power,  whicn  the  popes  of 
Rome  afterward  acquired,  were  now  laid ;  but  he  will  seek 
in  vain  in  this  laboiured  production  any  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  injustice  of  the  chaige  brought  against  Symmachus/ 
V.  The  number,  credit,  and  influence  of  the  monks  aug- 
mented daily  in  all  parts  of  >the  Christian  world.  Theenmih 
They  multiplied  so  prodigiously  in  the  east,  that  ^^^«^^'^^- 
whole  armies  might  nave  been  raised  out  of  the  monastic 
order,  mthout  any  sensible  diminution  of  that  enormous 
body.  The  monastic  life  was  also  highly  honoured,  and 
had  an  incredible  number  of  patrons  and  followers  in  all 
the  western  provinces,  as  appears  from  the  rules  which 
were  prescriDed,  in  this  century,  by  various  doctors,  for 
directmg  the  conduct  of  the  cloistered  monks  and  the  holy 
vii^ins,  that  had  sacrificed  their  capacity  of  being  useful  in 
the  world,  to  the  gloomy  chaims  of  a  convent.*^  In  Great 
Britain,  a  certain  abbot,  named  Congall,  is  said  to  have 
persuaded  an  incredible  number  of  persons  to  abandon  the 
affairs,  obligations,  and  duties  of  social  life,  and  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  solitude,  under  a  rule  of 

ICP  A,  This  schism  may  be  trnly  termed  odious,  as  it  was  carried  on  by  ossassina- 
fions,  massacres,  and  all  the  cruel  proceedings  of  a  desperate  civil  war.  Sec  Paul  Dia^ 
conusy  lib.  XTii. 

b  Thb  apology  may  be  seen  in  the  XTth  volume  of  the  Magn,  Bibl.  Pahiim,  p.  24d. 

ICP  c  That  Symmachus  was  never  fairly  acquitted,  may  be  presumed  from  the  first, 
and  proved  from  the  second  of  the  following  circumstances  ;  First,  that  Theodoric,  who 
was  a  wise  and  equitable  prince,  and  who  had  attentively  examined  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  would  not  have  referred  the  decision  to  the  bishops,  if  the  matter  had  been 
clear,  but  would  have  pronounced  judgment  himself,  as  he  had  formerly  done  concerning 
the  legality  of  his  election.  The  second  circumstance  against  Symmachus  is,  that  the 
council  acquitted  him  without  so  much  as  hearing  those  who  accused  him;  and  be  himself 
did  not  appear,  though  frequently  summoned. 

d  These  are  in  Holstenius's  Codex,  Regulanan^  part  iL  which  work  was  published  at 
Rome,  in  three  volumes  4to.  in  the  year  1661.  See  also  Rdm.  Marl'^ne  et  l^rsin.  Ptirand. 
Th^wnr.  .^iwejjf^f.  Mr.  torn.  i.  p.  4.  . 
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discipline,  of  whi^h  he  was  the  inventor/.  His  ^Ksci{de8 
trav^ed  through  many  countries,  in  which  they  I>ropega- 
ted  with  such  success  the  contagion  of  this  monastic  devo- 
tion, that  in  some  time,  Ireland,  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  swarmed  with  those  lazy  order9,  and  were  id 
a  manner  covered  with  convents.  The  most  illustrious 
disciple  of  the  abbot  now  mentioned,  was  Columban, 
whose  singular  ruleof  discipline  is  yet  extant,  and  surpasses 
all  the  rest  in  simplicity  and  brevity/  The  monastic 
orders  in  general  abounded  with  fanatics  and  profligates ; 
the  latter  were  more  numerous  than  the  former  m  the  west- 
em  converts,  while  in  those  of  the  east  the  fanatics  were 
predominant. 
VI.  A  new  order  of  monks,  which  in  a  manner  absorb- 
ed all  the  others  that  were  established  in  the  west, 
thJfeSS?  was  instituted,  a.  d.  529,  by  Benedict  of  Nursia, 
tine  order.    ^  ^^^  ^f  picty  aud  rcDutation  for  the  age  he  lived 

in.  From  his  rtue  of  discipnne,  which  is  yet  extant,  we 
learn  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  impose  it  upon  all  the 
monastic  societies,  but  to  form  an  order  whose  discipline 
should  be  milder,  their  establishment  more  solid,  and  their 
manners  more  regular,  than  those  of  the  other  monastic 
bodies ;  and  whose  members,  during  the  course  of  a  holy 
and  peaceful  life,  were  to  divide  their  time  between  prayer, 
readme,  the  education  of  youth,  and  other  pious  and 
learned  labours.'  But  in  process  of  time,  the  fouowers  of 
this  celebrated  ecclesiastic  degenerated  sadly  from  the  piety 
of  their  founder,  and  lost  sight  of  the  duties  of  their  station, 
and  tlie  great  end  of  their  establishment.  Having  acquired 
immense  riches  from  the  devout  liberality  of  the  opulent, 
they  sunk  into  luxury,  intemperance,  and  sloth,  abandoned 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  vices,  extended  their  zeal  and 
attention  to  worldly  affairs,  insinuated  themselves  into  die 
cabinets  of  princes,  took  part  in  political  cabals  and  court 
factions,  made  a  vast  augmentation  of  superstitious  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  their  order,  to  blind  the  multitude,  and 
supply  the  place  of  their  expiring  virtue ;  and  among  other 
meritorious  enterprises,  laboured  most  ardently  to  swell  the 

e  Jac.  Usserii  JhUiq,  Eccles,  Britan. 

f  Usserii  Syltoge  Jntiqiuw,  Epistolar.  Hibernietw.  p.  5—15.  Hobtenii  Codex  MUguUnm, 
torn.  U.  p.  48.    Mabillon,  Pr(Kj\  ad  Sacidum  ii.  BenedicKsittfn,  p.  4. 

%  See  BlabtUon,  •^ieta  Sanctor,  Ord,  Bened.  Scte.  i.  and  JhinaUs  Ordin.  BenedieL  torn* 
i.    See  alio  Helyotus  nnd  the  other  writer«i.  who  hare  p^en  aceomite  of  the  monfttn 
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arrogance,  by  enlaiging  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  good  Benedict  never  dr^mit  that  the 
great  purposes  of  his  institution  were  to  be  dius  perverted^ 
much  less  did  he  give  any  encouragement  or  permission  to 
such  fli^rant  abuses.  His  rule  of  disciplme  was  neither 
fitvourable  to  luxury  nor  ambition ;  and  it  is  still  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  excellence,  though  it  has  not  been  ob- 
served for  many  ages. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  institution  of  Be- 
nedict changed,  in  several  respects,  the  obligations  and  du- 
ties of  the  monastic  life  as  it  was  regulated  in  the  west. 
Amon^  other  things,  he  obl^ed  those  who  entered  into 
his  order  to  promise,  at  the  time  of  their  being  received  as 
novitiates,  and  afterward  at  their  admission  as  members  of 
the  society,  to  persevere  in  an  obedience  to  the  rules  he 
had  laid  down,  without  attempting  to  change  them  in  any 
respect.  As  he  was  extremely  soUcitous  about  the  stability 
of  Ins  institution,  this  particular  regulation  was  wise  and 
prudent ;  and  it  was  so  much  the  more  necessary,  that  be- 
fore his  time  the  monks  made  no  scruple  of  cdtering  t^ 
laws  and  rules  of  their  founders  as  often  as  they  thou^l 
proper."* 

Tii.  This  new  order  made  a  most  rapid  progress  in  the 
west,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  arrived  at  &e  i,.  ^^  p^. 
most  flourishing  state.  In  Gaul  its  uiterests  were  ^"^ 
promoted  by  Maurus ;  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  by  Placidus ; 
m  England,  by  Augustin  and  MeUitus ;  in  Italy,  and  other 
countnes,  by  Gr^ory  the  Great,  who  is  himself  reported 
to  have  been  for  some  time  a  member  of  this  society ;'  and 
it  was  afterward  received  in  Germany  by  the  means  of 
Boniface.^  This  sudden  and  amazing  prepress  of  the  new 
order  was  ascribed  by  the  Benedictines  to  the  wisdom  and 
sanctity  of  their  discipline,  and  to  the  miracles  which  were 
woiked  by  their  founder  and  his  followers.  But  a  more 
attentive  view  of  things  will  convince  the  impartial  ob- 
server, that  the  protection  of  the  Roman  ponti&,  to  the 


h  See  MabUlon,  Praf.  ad  S€K.  ir.  BttuOet.  pert  i.  p.  18. 

i  See  Mabillon,  DUa  de  vUa  MonasHea  OregoHi  Ji.  ad  Hadr.  FaUahmi,  torn.  ii.  Mdeet, 
9€Ur.  as  alao  hu  Prttf.  ad  Scu.  L  Bmediet.  p.  S9.  This  circomstance,  however,  is  denied 
by  some  writers ;  and  amonc  otiiers,  by  GaUonios,  coneenung  whose  book  upon  that 
fotdecty  see  Simool  UUru  CkaUiea,  torn.  iii.  p.  63. 

k  Anton.  Dadini  Alteserr«,  OrigiuM  rei  Jtfoiuufictt,  lib.  L  cap.  iz.  p.  33.    The  pro|«- 

SEtion  of  the  Beaedictine  order  through  the  difierent  pfotinces  of  Eorope,  Js  ni»M  by 
■bjUoDyfV^.  «i  8me.  u  BenedkHgnrntt  ad  Sac.  !▼.  part  i.  p.  68. 
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advancement  of  whose  grandeur  and  authority  the  Bene- 
dictines were  most  seirilely  devoted)  contributed  much 
more  to  the  lustre  and  mfluence  of  theb  order,  than  any 
other  cut^umstances,  nay,  than  all  other  consideratums 
united  together.  But  however  universal  their  credit  was, 
they  did  not  reign  alone  ;  other  orders  subsisted  in  several 
places  until  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Benedictine  ab- 
sorbed, indeed,  all  the  other  religious  societies,  and  held 
imrivalled  the  reins  of  the  monastic  empire.' 
Tb«  priMiiNa  VIII.  The  most  celebrated  Greek  and  oriental 
25Sy"ll?ri-  writers  that  flourished  in  this  century,  were  those 
*^  which  follow. 

Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  uiterpreted  successfully  several 
books  of  Scripture." 

Maxentius,  a  monk  of  Antioch,  who,  beside  several  trea- 
tises against  the  sects  of  his  time,  composed  SchoUvms  on 
Dionysius  the  areaptupte. 

Ajgapetus,  whose  Scheda  Regiaj  addressed  to  the  empe- 
ror Justinian,  procured  him  a  ^ce  among  the  wisest  and 

fost  judicious  writers  of  this  century. 
.   Eulogius,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  was  the  terror  of 
heretics,  and  a  warm  and  strenuous  defender  of  the  ortho- 
dox &ith. 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who,  on  account  of  his 
austere  method  of  life  was  sumamed  the  Faster,  and  who 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  reputation  by  several  little 
productions,  and  more  particularly  by  his  PenitentiaL 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  whose  book  against  the  sects, 
and  other  writings,  are  yet  extant. 

Evagrius,  a  scholastic  writer,  whose  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory is,  in  many  places,  corrupted  with  febulous  narra- 
tions. 

Anastatius  of  Sinai,  whom  most  writers  consider  as  the 
author  of  a  trifling  performance,  written  against  a  sort  of 
heretics  called  Acepnali,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  aftem  ard." 

IX.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  the  following  are 
uiinwriter..   principally  worthy  of  mcntion. 

1  Lenfant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Constance,  torn.  ii.  p.  38,  33. 
m  See  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  EcdesiatHqv  t  de  M.  Dn  Pin.  torn.  i.  P- 
197.  ' 

n  See  for  an  account  of  this  book,  Simon,  J.  c.  torn.  L  p.  238 ;  as  also  Barat.  V^ 
theque  ChMe,  torn.  ii.  p.  21. 
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Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  united  the 
most  inconsistent  and  contradictory  qualities ;  as  in  some 
cases  he  discovered  a  sound  and  penetrating  judgment^ 
and  in  others  the  most  shameful  and  superstitious  weak* 
uess  ;  and  in  general  manifested  an  extreme  aversion  to 
all  kinds  of  learning,  as  his  Epistles  and  Dialogues  suffi* 
ciently  testify." 

Csesarius  of  Aries,  who  composed  some  moral  writingSi 
and  drew  up  a  rule  of  conduct  and  discipline  for  the  My 
virgins.^  . 

Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspina,  who  attacked  with  great 
warmth  the  Arians  and  Pelagians  in  Africa ;  but  whose 
style  and  manner  were  harsh  and  uncouth,  as  was  gene- 
rally the  case  of  the  African  writers.**    , 

Ennodius,  bishop  of  Ticinum,  now  Pavia,  who  Was 
none  of  the  meanest  authors  of  tliis  century,  whether  we 
consider  his  compositions  in  prose  or  in  verse  ;  though  he 
disgraced  his  talents,  and  dishonoured  his  eloquence,  by 
his  infamous  idulation  of  the  Roman  pontifi^  whom  he 
exalted  so  high  above  all  mortals,  as  to  maintain  that  he 
was  answerable  to  none  upon  eaith  for  his  conduct,  aod 
subject  to  no  human  tribunal.' 

Benedict  of  Nursia,  who  acquired  an  immortal  name  br 
the  rule  he  laid  down  for  the  order  which  he  instituted, 
and  the  multitude  of  religious  societies  that  submitted  to 
his  discipline.  «  * 

Dionysius,  who  was  surnamed  the  Little,  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  humility,  and  was  deservedly  esteemed 
for  his  Collection  of  the  ancient  Canons^  and  aLsafor  his 
Chronological  Researches. 

Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  an  African,  who  acquired  a  caii« 
siderable  degree  of  reputation  by  several  treatises,  but 
especially  by  his  Abridgment  of  the  Canons  ;  though  his 
styloid  diction  were  entirely  destitude  of  harmony  and 
eleeance. 

Facundus,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Three  Chapters^ 
of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  in  their  place. 

o  A  splendid  edition  of  tbc  works  of  Gregory  was  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1705^ 
ill  four  volumes  folio,  by  father  St.  Marthe,  a  Benedictine  monk.  See  an  account  of  this 
pontiff,  .AeCa  SofMtor.  torn.  ii.  Martii,  p.  121.  .    n»     . 

p  Of  this  writer,  the  Benedictine  monks  have  given  a  learned  account  in  theif  mMrt* 
JJter.  de  la  France,  tooi.  iiL  p.  190.        / 

q  Sec  for  an  account  of  Fulgentius,  the  >Scta  Sanctcrunij  torn.  i.  JanHaf.  p.  58,  «c# 

r  Ilistoire  IMtraire  tU  la  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  96. 
VOL.    I.  53 
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f  Aiator,  who  translated  with  tolerMewiiccess^  Tie  Acts 
of  the  jlpastlei  into  Latin  vene. 

EpiaMeeefSt.  Paul,  as  also  his  book  ameinmg  Kennoj 
are  yet  extant. 

•  Liberatiu,  whose  CmfiMi^^ 
amd  Eutychum  cimiroversiesj  entitle  hun  to  an  endoent 
ffttdk  aaiolig  the  writers  of  this  century.  * 
.  ForCttiatus,  a  man  of  various  erudition,  and  wliose 
poetic  compositions  are  far  from  being  destitute  of  ge- 
nkis/ M 

-Glnqpor^of  Tours,  who  is  esteemed  the  ftther  of  Gat 
lie  liistoiy ;  and  who  would  have  descended  witk  hoaiMir 
to  postent^,  did  not  his  Annals  of  ^  Francs^  andikefest 
of  nis  writings,  carry  so  many  marks  of  levi^,  isiedidi^, 
and  weakness/ 

CljUas,  the  most  ancient  of  the  British  writervwU 
posed  a  book  coneenww  ike  deeir6eHon  of .  wJUhami^  in 
wUch  there  are  several  &ings not  altogethlrapMiy  of 
die  coriosi^  of  the  learned. 

Columbanus,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  became  ^hmous 
on  account  of  the  monastic  rules  he  prescribed  ta  his  fid- 
lowers,  his  zeal  for  establishing  religious  enters,  and  hur 
poetical  productions/ 

Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville,  whose  grammatical,  theolo- 
gical, fnd  historical  productions  discover  more  leamiag 
andpedantry  than  judgment  and  taste. 

We  may  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the  Latin  writers 
with  the  illustrious  names  of  Boethius  and  Cassiodoms, 
who  far  surpassed  all  their  contemporaries  in  learning  and 
knowledge ;  the  former  shone  forth  with  the  brightest  lus- 
tre in  the  republic  of  letters,  as  a  philosopher,  an  orator,  a 
poet,  and  a  divine,  and  both  in  elegance  and  subtOtf  of 
genius  had  no  superior,  nor  indeed  any  equal  in  thi^cen- 
tury ;  the  latter,  though  in  many  respects  inferior  to  him, 
was  nevertheless  far  from  being  destitute  of  merit.''  Se- 
veral productions  of  these  writers  have  been  transmitted 
down  to  our  times. 

8  WMn  UUnthre  de la  Franeey  torn.  iii.  p.  464. 

t  The  life  of  Gregory  of  Tours  it  to  be  found  in  the  HiHinre  IMeraire  de  U  FtMM; 
and  hie  (holts  are  meotiooed  by  Pagi,  in  his  DUseH.  de  Dknyslo  Paris.  §  S5,  p.  6,  wU^ 
u  added  to  the  fourth  tome  of  the  Brmartitm  PmU^:  Rmmior.  Uunoiosddfeiida  Hir 
historian  in  many  thii^  in  his  works,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  ISI. 

u  None  hare  giren  more  accurate  accounts  of  GUdas  and  Colomban  than  the  leaned 
BenedicUnes,  mtMre  UUrakre  de  la  Fnatee,  torn.  iii.  p.  279, 605. 

-  *5ee  Simon,  CriHque  de  h  BimotHetpu  de  M.  Dn  Piii,  torn.  i.  p.  «U. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHURCU  DURING  THIS  CENTtfRT. 

I.  When  once  the  ministers  of  the  church  had  departed 
from  the  ancient  simplicity  of  religious  worship,  The  iimiise 
and  sullied  the  native  punty  of  divme  truth  by  a  ^LT^ 
motley  mixture  of  human  inventions,  it  was  difficult  to  set 
bounds  to  this  growing  corruption.  Abuses  were  daily 
multiplied,  and  superstition  drew  from  its  horrid  fecundity 
an  incredible  numoer  of  absurdities,  which  were  added  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  controversial 
writers  in  the  eastern  provinces  continued  to  render  per- 
plexed and  obscure  some  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  by  the  subtile  distinctions  which  they  borrow- 
ed from  a  vain  and  chimerical  philosophy.  The  public 
teachers  and  instructors  of  the  people  degenerated  sadly 
from  the  apostolic  character.  They  seemed  to  aim  at 
nothing  else,  than  to  sink  the  multitude  into  the  most  oppro- 
brious ignorance  and  superstition,  to  efface  in  their  mmds 
all  sense  of  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  genuine  piety,  and 
to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  religious  principles,  a  blind 
veneration  for  the  clei^y,  ajid  a  stupid  zeal  for  a  senseless 
round  of  ridiculous  rites  and  ceremonies.  This,  perhaps, 
will  appear  less  surprising,  when  we  consider,  that  the 
blind  led  the  blind  ;  for  the  public  ministers  and  teachers 
of  religion  were  for  the  most  part  grossly  ignorant ;  nay, 
almost  as  much  so  as  the  multitude  whom  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  instruct. 

II.  To  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  dismal  represen- 
tation we  have  here  given  of  the  state  of  religion  proved  by 
at  this  time,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  cast  •"'°p»«^ 
an  eye  upon  the  doctrines  now  taught  concerning  the  war-, 
ship  of  images  andsaints^  the  fire  of  purgatory  y  the  efficacy 
of  good  works y  i.  e.  the  observance  of  numan  rites  and  in- 
stitutions, toward  the  attainmefit  of  salvation,  the  power  of 
relics  to  heal  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind  ;  and  such 
like  sordid  and  miserable  fancies,  which  are  inculcated  in 
many  of  the  supertitious  productions  of  this  century,  and 
particudarly  in  the  epistles  and  other  writings  of  Gregory 
the  Great  Nothing  more  ridiculous  on  the  one  hand,  than 
the  solemnity  and  liberality  with  which  this  good  but  silly 
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pontiff  distributed  the  wonder-workiDg  relics ;  and  nettmie 
more  lamentable  on  tlie  other»  than ihe  stimid  eagemessaro 
devotion  with  wluch  the  deluded  mdltituae  received  diem, 
and  ncSeired  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  that  a  poffkm  df 
stinking  oil,  taken  from  the  lamps  whicb  burned  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  had  a  supernatural  effioiu^  to  sanctify 
fta  possessors,  and  to  defend  them  froitt  all  dai^rsboA  of 
a  temporal  and  spiritual  nature/ 

us.  Several  attempts  were  made  in  this  centoiy  to  kf 
down  a  proper  and  judicious  meAod  of  teiqililii^ 
ing  the  Scriptures.  Of  this  nature  were  tfte  two 
books  of  Junilius,  the  African.  eoAcernbig  0^  wm- 
rUmsparU  of  the  dnm0law  f  a  work  destitilffe  of  p]RidSpiQ& 
and  method,  and  by  which  h  appears  that  the  ailAtor  had 
not  sufficient  knowledge  and  penetration  for  flib;  tisi:  he 
undertook. 

CassiodoTus  aboj  in  his  two  books  concerning  IsU'dSrai^ 
Imos^  has  delivered  several  rules  for  the  right  intei^ve&tfion 
oi  the  holy  Scriptures. 

Ptuloxenus  the  Syrian,  translated  into  his  nattt'e  lan- 
guage, the  Psalms  of  Daoidj  and  the  books^t^  Hkk  jtmio 
Testament.' 

The  number  of  inteipreters  was  conididerable  in  this  cen- 
tury, ^niose  who  maoe  the  greatest  figure  amonk  the 
Greeks  in  this  character,  were  Procopius  of  GazaTseve- 
rus  of  Antioch,  Julian,  and  a  few  others ;  the  first  was  an 
expositor  of  no  mean  abilities/  The  most  eminent  rank 
among  the  Latin  commentators  is  due  to  Gregoiy  the 
Great,  Cassiodorus,  Prima sius,**  Isidore  of  Sev^,«  and 
Bellator. 

IV,  It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  these  wri- 

Tfce  defect,  ^^'^  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  expositors,  if 

ofttjie «.  we  except  a  small  number  of  them,  and  among 

*       these  the  eastern  Nestorians,  who,  following  the 

e^uunple  of  TTieodore  of  Mopsuestia,  were  carefulm  ex- 

\?^^J^  ""^  ^^^  ^'  «'*^*  Gregory  th€  Grent  sent  quten  Theudelinda.  in  tie 
HQifc  of  tulnartus,  entitled,  JStIa  JIfarfynim  tincera  H  uUeUu  p.  619. 
J  See  Simon,  CrU,  de  la  BUtHoth.  de  DuPin,  torn,  i,  p.  229. 
a  Job,  Sim.  Assemann.  BOHoth.  Orient.  VaHc.  torn.  fi.  p.  83. 
a  See  Steon,  Lelfm  CkoUUi^  torn.  iv.  p.  120,  of  the  aew  edidoo. 
b  Simon,  flfa<.C!H«giie<feir  prine^nrnx  CmnmtnMeun  Ai  JV.  T.  ckn.  jkit.  p.  347 :  ii 

rStaio»erWjw(lrto,&c.Aijif.Du  Pin,  torn.  i•^2W.  -  p  '^• 

J 
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ploring  the  true  sense,  and  the  native  energy  of  the  words 
employed  in  the  holv  Scriptures.    So  that  we  may  divide 
the  commentators  of  tliis  age  into  t^vo  classes.  In  the  firsts 
we  rank  those  who  did  nothing  more  than  collect  the  opi- 
nions and  interpretations  which  had  been  received  by  tiie 
ancient  doctors  of  the  church;  whic,h  collections  were 
afterward  called  chains  by  the  Latins.'    Such  was  the 
chain  of  Olympiodorus  an  Job ;  the  chain  of  Victor  of  Ca- 
pua t^on  the  Ffiur  Gospels  ;  and  the  Conimv7ita)y  of  Pri- 
masius  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  whicii  was  compiled 
from  tlie  works  of  Augustin,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  others. 
Even  Procopius  of  Gaza  may  be  ranked  in  this  class, 
though  not  with  so  much  reason  as  the  mere  compilers  now 
mentioned ;  since  in  man}'  cases  he  has  consulted  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  judgment,  and  not  followed  with  a  servile 
and  implicit  submission,  the  voice  of  antiquity.    To  the 
second  class  ]i)elong  those  fanciful  expositors  who,  setting 
up  Ori^en  as  their  great  model,  neglect  and  overlook  en- 
tirely the  sense  of  the  words  employed  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, lose  themselves  in  spiritual  reiiuements  and  allegori- 
cal digressions,  and  by  tlie  succour  of  a  Uvely  and  luxu- 
riant imagination,  draw  from  the  Scriptures  argmnents  in 
favour  of  every  whim  they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt. 
Such  was  Anastatius  the  Siuaite,  whose  mysterious  contem* 
plations  upon  the  six  days  creationf^  betray  the  levity  and 
ingnorance  of  their  author;  and  Gregory  tlie  Great,  whose 
moral  observations  upon  the  book  of  Job,  have  formerly  met 
with  unmerited  commendations.     Such  also  were  Isidore 
of  Seville,  and  Primasius,  as  manifestly  appears  by  the 
book  of  Allegories  upon  the  holy  Scriptures^'  which  was  in- 
vented bv  the  former,  and  the  mystical  exposition  of  the 
^.   book  of  the  Revelatiofij^  which  was  imagined  by  the  latter, 
■^       V.  It  would  be  needless  to  expect  from  the  divines  of 
_:J  this  century  an  accurate  view,  or  a  clear  and  na-  The  mrtbods 
[^  tural  explanation  of  the  Christian  doctrine.     The  Sl/cttS* 
greatest  part  of  them  reasoned  and  disputed  con-  i;hich**.Hm 
ceming  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  the  blind  would  p''^"'^'"*- 
argue  about  light  and  colour^ ;  and  ima£;ined  that  they 
liad  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  when  they  had  throivn 

d  See   Steph.  Le  Moyne,  PrUtgomena  ad  varia  Saerc,  p.  53.    Jo.  Albert.  Fabricii. 
JliMlolA.  Greece,  lib.  v.  c«p.  zrii.  or  vol.  vii.  p.  7^7. 

c  The  title  U  CoiUempUiiimus  Anagogiem  m  HiX9emerm, 
f  Liber  JitUgcriarttm  in  Scr^tram  Sacram* 
•g  Exp99UloMyHU€lnApo*ihfpHH, 
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out  a  heap  of  crude  and  indigested  *  notionst  and  orer- 
wlM^lmed  their  adversaries  with  a  lonent  of '  wordsi '  ' 

We  may  peroeivey  however,  IrfWte  wiifsers  of  Ugs  age> 
some  evktent  marks  of  the  three  anfereiit  metiiods  of  ek- 
plaining  and  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  religion,  irUdi 
are  yet  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.*  For 
some  collected  together  a  fieap,  rather  than  a  system  of 
theological  opinions,  from  the  writings  of  the  ancient  doe- 
tors,  fitim  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  from  the  holj  8ei^ 
tures ;  such  were  Isidore  of  Seville  amod^  the  Latins; 
whose  three  hooks ^  $entenee$t  or  wMum,  are  ptill  ezlsflt; 
andLeontius  the  dyprian  among  me  Greeks,  whose  Zsei 
cmmmmoe^  or  commonplace  hook  of  dSomlfy,  wfaich-ka  had 
compfled  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  have  been 
mucn  esteemed.  These  authors  ^ve  rise  to  that  species 
of  divinity  which  the  Latins  distmguished  afterward  by 
the  name  of  posiiwe  theology. 

Others  endeavoured  to  explain  the  various  doefrines  of 
Chrirtianity  by  reasoning  upon  their  nature;!  ^h^  excel- 
lence, and  fitness ;  and  thus  it  was,  even  with  tlpe  wes^ns 
of  reason  and  orgmMnt^  that  the  most  of  the  ChiistiaB^oe-' 
tors  disputed  against  the.  Nestorians,  the  Eutychnmi,  iM 
the  Pelagians.  These  metaphysical  divines  were  caDed 
s^oolmenj  and  their  writings  were  afterward  characteriied 
under  the  general  term  of  scholastic  divinity. 

A  third  class  of  theological  teachers,  very  different  from 
those  already  mentioned,  comprehended  a  certain  species 
of  faiiatics  who  maintained  that  the  knowledge  of  difine 
truth  was  only  to  be  derived  from  inward  feeling  and  men- 
tal  contemplation.  This  class  assumed  the  appellation 
of  mystics.  These  three  methods  of  deducing  and  un- 
folding the  doctrines  of  the  jgospel  have  been  transmitted 
down  to  our  times.  No  wnter  of  this  centurv  composed 
a  judicious  or  complete  system  of  divinity  ;  though  se ve- 
na branches  of  that  sacred  science  were  occasionally 
illustrated. 

VI.  Those  who  consecrated  their  pious  labours  to  the 
TIM  ftaif  of  advancement  of  practical  rehgion  and  moral  vir- 
^^^^  tue,  aimed  at  the  fulfilling  this  good  purpose, 
^«*-  partly  by  laying  down  precepts,  and  partlv  by  ex- 
hibiting edihrmg  examples.  They  who  promoted  the  cause 
of  piety  and  virtue  in  the  former  way,  modified  their  pre- 
cepts  according  to  lYie  state  axvdi  c\se>nsis^^Qififta  of  the  per- 
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sons  for  whom  they  were  designed.  One  sort  of  preciepts 
were  addressed  to  those  who  had  not  abandoned  the  con- 
nexions of  civil  society,  but  lived  amidst  the  hurry  of 
worldly  affairs.  A  different  set  of  rules  was  administered 
to  those  who  aspired  after  higher  degrees  of  perfection,' 
and  lived  in  a  retirement  from  the  contagion  and  vanities 
of  the  world.  The  precepts  addressed  to  the  former,  re- 
present the  Christian  life  as  consisting  in  certain  external 
virtues,  and  acts  of  religion ;  as  appears  from  the  Ho- 
milies  and  Exhortations  of  Gsesarius ;  the  Capita  Pane' 
netica  of  Agapetus  ;  and  especially  from  the  Formula  ho^ 
nestiB  vitaj  i.  e.  the  summary^  of  a  virtuous  life^  drawn  up 
by  Martin,  archbishop  of  firaga.*"  The  rules  adminis- 
tered to  the  latter  sort  of  Christians,  were  more  spiritual 
and  sublime ;  they  were  exhorted  to  separate,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  the  soul  firom  the  body  by  divine  contempla- 
tion ;  and  for  that  purpose  to  enervate  and  emaciate  the 
latter  by  watching,  fasting,  perpetual  prayer,  and  singing 
of  psalms,  as  we  mid  in  the  aissertation  of  Fulgentius  upon 
fm6ng^  and  those  of  Nicetius,  concerning  the  vigils  oj  the 
servants  of  Godj  and  the  good  effects  of  psalmody.  The 
Greeks  adopted  for  their  leader,  in  this  mystic  labyrinth, 
Dionysius,  lalsehr  called  the  Areopagite,  whose  pretended 
writings  John  ot  Scythopolis  illustrated  with  annotations 
in  this  century.  We  need  not  be  at  any  pains  in  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  these  injudicious  zealots  ;  the  smallest 
acquaintance  with  that  rational  religion,  which  is  contained 
in  the  gospel,  will  be  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
impartial  upon  the  absurdities  of  that  chimerical  devotion 
we  have  now  been  describing. 

VII.  They  who  enforced  the  duties  of  Christianity  by 
exhibiting  examples  of  piety  and  virtue  to  the  view  Tbe  ii^ei  of 
of  those  for  whom  thir  instructions  were  de-  ^•■*°** 
signed,  wrote  for  this  purpose  the  Lives  of  the  saints  ;  and 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  this  kind  of  bio^a- 
phers  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Ennodius, 
Eugippius,  Cyril  of  Scythopolis,  Dionysius  the  Little, 
Cogitosus,  and  others,  are  to  be  ranked  m  this  class.  But 
however  pious  the  intentions  of  these  biographers  may 
have  been,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  executed  it 
in  a  most  contemptible  manner.  *  No  models  of  rational 

h  See  the  Attn  Sanctor.  Martii,  torn,  iiu  p*  HC< . 
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piety  are  to  be  found  amon<]^  those  pretended  worthies, 
%vhoin  they  propose  to  Christians  as  objects  of  imitation. 

They  amuse  their  readers  with  gigantic  fables  and  tri- 
iling  romances  ;  the  exani])les  they  exhibit  are  those  of 
certain  delirious  fanatics^  whom  they  call  saints,  men  of  a 
corrupt  and  perverted  judgment,  who  offered  violence  to 
reason  and  nature  b}'  the  horrors  of  an  extravagant  auste- 
rity in  their  own  conduct,  and  by  the  severity  of  those  sin- 
fuJar  and  inhuman  rules  which  they  prescribed  to  others, 
or  by  what  means  were  these  men  sainted  ?  By  starving 
themselves  with  a  frantic  obstinacy,  and  bearing  the  use- 
less hardships  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  inclement  seasons, 
with  steadfastness  and  perseverance ;  by  running  about 
the  country  like  madmen  in  tattered  garments,  and  some- 
times half  naked,  or  shutting  themselves  up  in  a  narrow 
space,  where  they  continued  motionless ;  by  standing  for 
a  long  time  in  ceilain  postures  with  their  eyes  closed,  in 
the  enthusiastic  expectation  of  divine  light.  All  this  was 
saintlike  and  glorious ;  and  the  more  that  any  ambitious 
fanatic  depaned  i'rom  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common 
sense^  and  counterfeited  the  wild  gestures  and  the  incohe* 
rent  conduct  of  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic,  the  surer  was  his 
prospect  of  obtaining  an  eminent  rank  among  the  heroes 
and  demigods  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  church. 

VIII.  Many  writers  laboured  witn  diligence  to  terminate 
roifmic  divi-  the  reigning  controversies,  but  none  with  success. 
nij/.  ^Qy.  gjj^jj  ^yg  i^g  miich  surprised,  that  these  efforts 

were  ineffectual,  when  we  consicler  how  they  were  con- 
ducted ;  for  scarcely  can  we  name  a  single  writer,  whose 
opposition  to  the  Eutychians,  Nestorians,  and  Pelagians, 
%vas  carried  on  with  probity,  moderation,  or  prudence. 
Primasius  and  Philoponus  wrote  concerning  all  the  sects, 
but  their  works  are  lost ;  the  treatise  of  Leontius,  upon  the 
same  extensive  subject,  is  still  extant,  but  is  scarcely  worth 
perusing.  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Leontius  of  Neapolis, 
disputed  against  the  Jews,  but  with  what  success  and  dex- 
terity will  be  easily  imagined  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  learning  and  logic  of  these  times.  We  omit, 
tlierefore,  any  furthcrineution  of  the  miserable  disputants 
of  this  century,  from  a  ])ersuasion  that  it  %vill  be  more 
useful  and  entertaining  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  controversies  that  now  divided  and  troubled 
"lhristian<thv\Tcl\ . 
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IX.  Though  the  credit  of  Origen,  and  his  system,  seem- 
ed to  lie  expiring  mider  the  blows  it  had  received  tih.  etmno- 
from  the  zeal  of  the  orthodox,  and  the  repeated  ;!^ra£lr  oJ!". 
thunder  of  synods  and  councils,  yet  it  was  very  S^rT.;;'*^** 
far  fipqm  being  totally  sunk.  On  the  contrary,  "•''***• 
this  great  man,  and  his  doctrine,  were  held  by  many,  and 
especially  by  the  monks,  in  the  highest  veneration,  and 
cherished  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  which  became  bound- 
less and  extravagant.  In  the  west,  Bellator  translated  the 
works  of  Ongen  into  the  Latin  language.  In  the  east- 
em  provinces,  and  particularly  in  Syna  and  Palestine, 
whicn  were  the  pHncipal  seats  of  Origenism,  the  monks, 
seconded  by  several  bishops,  arid  chiefly  by  Theodore  of 
Csesarea  in  Gappadocia,  defended  the  truth  and  authority 
of  the  doctrines  of  Origen  against  all  his  adversaries  with 
incredible  vehemence  and  contention  of  mind.  The  cause 
was  at  length  broi^ht  before  Justinian,  who,  in  a  long  and 
verbose  emct,  adoressed  to  Mennas  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople,'' passed  a  severe  condemnation  upon  Qrigen  and 
his  doctrine,  and  ordered  it  tQ  be  entirely  suppressed.*  The 
effects  of  this  edict  were  more  violent  than  durable ;  for, 

.  iR>on  the  breaking  out  of  the  controversy  concerning  the 
•'  inree  chaptersj""  soon'  after  this  time,  Ongenism  was  not 
only  revived  in  Palestine,  but  even  recovered  new  vigour, 
andf  spread  itself  far  and  wide.  Hence  many  commotions 
were  raised  in  the  church,  which  were  however  terminated 
by  the  fifth  general  council,  assembled  at  Constantinople 
by  Justinian,  a.  d.  533,  and  in  which  Origen  and  his  follow- 
ers were  again  condemned." 

X.  This  controversy  produced  another,  which  continued 
much  longer,  was  earned  on  with  still  more  ex-  The  eom^ 
cessive  degrees  of  animosity  and  violence,  and  JJSnrSU 
the  subject  of  which  was  of  much  less  moment  JJJT  ^^' 

i  Cyrillus,  ScythopoUt,  m  Vita  Saba,  which  is  to  be  foun.d  in  Cotelcrius,  JdcnmnenU 
'  EccUAt  GrxciB,  p.  370L  Henr.  Noris,  Disaertat,  dt  Synodo  Qyinia^  cap.  i.  ii.  p.  654, 
torn.  i.  opp. 

k  This  edict  is  published  in  Harduin^s  ConeUia,  torn,  iii*  p.  243«. 

O*  I  This  edict  was  procured  by  the  solieitation  of  Pelagius,  who  was  legate  of  Vi- 
gilius  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  with  a  view  to  confound  the  Acephali,  who  were 
a^l&ircrs  of  Origen,  and  particularly  to  rex  Theodore,  of  whose  credit  with  the  emperor, 
Pelagius  was  extremely  jeaious.  It  was  to  return  this  affront,  as  well  as  to  effect  the  pur^ 
poses  mentioned  in  the  following  section,  that  Theodore  set  on  foot  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  three  ekt^tterSf  which  produced  such  tedious,  cruel,  and  fatal  dissensions  ^in 
the  church.    See  Basnage,  HisUnrt  de  PEgUaef  livr.  x.  ch.  vi.  p.  520. 

m  For  an  explication  of  what  is  meant  by  the  tkree  chapters,  see  note  o  of  the  xth 
section.  .  ^ 

n  See  Hardttinl  CcneiUa,  torn.  iii.  p.  283.  ETagrius,  Hist,  Ecele$.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxWiH 
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and  importance.  The  ettperor  Justiniiii  wa»  eageily  bent 
upon  extirpating  that  yi<^it  branch  of  the  Monojdijrtites, 
imch  was  <]|ifrtinguished  by  the  nnlie  of  Acephah ;  and 
consulted  upon  this  matter,  TheodAre,  bishop  or  Cesarean 
who  was  a  Monophysite,  and  at  the  same  time,  extrc^Mf 
attached  to  the  aoctrine  of  Or%en.  The  artful  p^M^ 
considered  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proGurmg 
repose  to  die  followers  of  Or%en  by  exciting  a  new  contro- 
ver^,  ^  alM^  of  casting  a  reproacn  upon  the  coimdl  of 
Chalceaon,  and  giving  a  mortal  blow  tor  the  Nestofians 
and  their  cause.  In  order  therefore  to  efifect  tiiese  three 
important  puiposes,  he  persuaded  the  emperor  that  the 
Acephali  would  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  under 
the  following  easy  and  reasonable  conditions;  namely, 
*^  that  those  passages  in  the  acts  ot  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don,  in  which  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret  of  Cy- 
prus, and  Ibas  of  Edessa,  had  been  pronounced  orthodox^ 
should  b^  effaced ;  and  that  the  productions  of  thMe  pre- 
lates, which  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Uree 
chaplerSy'*  as  also  other  writings  of  tneirs,  whick^disGOvered 
a  manifest  propensity  toward  the  Nestorian  errars,  idiOQld 
be  condemned  and  prohi^ited.^  The  emperor  lent  a  piAk^ 
pitiops  ear  to  the  councils  of  this  prelate ;  and  by  an  edict, 
published,  a.  d.  544,  ordered  the  three  chapters  to  be  con- 
demned and  effaced,  without  any  prejudice,  however,  to 
*the  authority  of  the  council  of  Cnalcedon.'*  This  ^ct 
was  warmly  opposed  by  the  African  and  western  bishops, 
and  particiilarly  by  Vigilius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  highly  injurious  not  uaiy  to  the  authority  of 
the  council  now  mentioned,  hut  also  to  the  memoiy  of 
those  holy  men  whose  writings  and  characters  it  covered 

Bainage,  llisL  dt  PEglise,  livr.  x.  chap.  vi.  p.  f»17,  &r.  Pet.  Dan.  Iluelii  OrigtinvHC, 
lib.  ii.  p.  234.  Doucin^s  Singidttr  Diss,  which  is  subjoined  to  his  Historia  Origeuitne, 
p.  345. 

O*  o  The  pieces  that  xtp.re  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  thr:t  chap*crs,  were, 
1.  Tho  writings  of  Theodore  of  fVtopsuestia.    2.  The  books  which  Theodoret  of  Cjprus 
wrote  against  the  twelve  •Anathemas,  which  Cyril  bad  published  against  Ihe   ^estohau^. 
3.  The  letter  which  Ibas  of  £dessa  bad  written  to  one  Marb  a  Persian,  concerning  the 
council  of  Ephe«us  and  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius.  These  writings  were  supposf^  to 
iairour  the  Nestorian  doctrine,  and  such  indeed  was  their  tendency.     It  is  however  to  be 
obsenred,  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  lived  before  the  time  of  Nestorius,  and  died  notodv 
in  the  commnnion  of  'he  church,  but  also  in  the  highest  reputation  for  his  sanctity.  Nor  weii 
the  writings  of  the  other  two  either  condemned  or  censured  by  the  conncil  of  Cbalcedon ; 
nay,  the  faith  of  Theodore-;  and  Ibas  was  there  declared  entirely  orthodox.    The  decbioi 
of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  opposition  to  this,  shows  that  coancib,  as  well  as 
doctors,  difier. 

p  See  Harduini  CmcUia,  torn.  iii.  p.  2S7.    Evagrius,  Hist'  EcdesiasL  lib.  It.  cap. 
tMviii.  p.  412.  i 
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with  reproach.'^  Upou  this,  Jiutinian  ordered  Yigilius  to 
repair  immediately  to  Constantinople,  that  havui^  him  in 
.  his  power,  he  mi^ht  compel  him  with  more  facihty  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  edict,  and  reject  the  three  chapters  ;  and  this 
method  was  attended  with  success,  for  ttie  pontiff  yielded. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bishops  of  Africa  and  Illyricum 
obliged  Vigilius*  to  retract  his  iudicatum^  by  widen,  in  a 
council  of  seventy  bishops,  he  had  condemned  the  three 
chapters  in  obedience  to  tlie  emperor.  For  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  communion  of  this  pope,  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  him  as  one  of  their  brethren ;  nav,  treated 
him  as  an  apostate,  until  he  ^  approved  what  he  had  been 
obliged  to  condemn.  The  effect  of  tliis  retraction  redou- 
bled the  zeal  and  \iolence  of  Justinian,  who,  by  a  second 
edict,  published  a.  d. '551,  condemned  anew  the  three 
chapters. 

xr.  After  many  cabals,  commotions,  and  dissensions, 
which  were  occasioned  by  this  trifling  controver-  tii-  ocume- 
.sy,  it  was  thought  proper  to  submit  the  final  de-  »»^~""»- 
cision  of  it  to  an  asscmljly  of  the  universal  church.  -This 
assembly  was  accordingly  summoned  by  Justinian  to  meet 
'  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  563,  and  is  considered  as  the  fifth 
oecumenical  or  general  council.  The  emperor  gained  his 
l)omt  here ;  for  beside  the  doctrines  of  Origen,'  the  three 
chapters^  the  condemnation  of  wliich  he  had  solely  in  view, 
were,  b}'  the  bishops  of  the  east,  for  there  were  very  few 
western  prelates  present  at  tliis  council,  declared  heretical 
and  pernicious.  Vigilius,  who  was  now  at  Constantinople, . 
refused  his  assent  to  the  decrees  of  this  council ;  for  which 
reason,  after  liaving  received  various  affronts,  he  was  sent 
iiito  exile,  from  whence  he  was  not  permitted  to  return 

q  Hen.  Nori^  Dt  Sipw.lo  quinlOy  cap.  x.  p.  573,  torn.  i.  onp.  Basnnge  HUloirc  dePS^Use, 
tom.  i.  livr.  x.  rap.  vi.  p.  523. 

Mr  r  \Vr  <!()  not  liihl  in  the  (rJs  of  tbi^council  any  one  wliicli  condemns  the  doctrincf 
■>'.'  <;;i'r!Vi«  It  iy,  liowi  vcr,  generally  uiiagiiicd,  that  tucse  doctrines  were  condemned  by 
;!iid  nsvmbl^  ;  and  what  p;nvc  ri  e  to  this  notion  ivAs  probably  the  fifteen  Urcek  canons 
yet  extant,  in  which  the  principal  errors  ofOrigcn  are  condemned,  and  which  are  entitled 
t!  c  canons  oi  the  one  hutidr.:d  and  sixty  fathers  a^jcinbled  in  the  cQuncil  of  ConBtanti- 
nople.  The  tcnrts  of  f)rigen,  whir.h  gave  the  most  oflfcncr,  were  the  following  ;  1.  That 
in  the  Trinity  the  father  is  (:;reat<'r  than  the  Son,  and  the  Son  than  the  Ildy  Ghost.  3, 
Tho  prr-existnire  ufsouii,  which  Orijijen  considered  as  sent  into  mortal  bodies  for  thcpu- 
nislnncnt  of  &iiis  /lommitted  in  a  former  state  of  being.  3.  That  the  sotd  of  Christ  was 
united  to  the  icord  before  the  incarnation.  4.  That  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars^  &C.  were 
iininiiUrd  and  endowed  with  rational  souls.  5.  That  aAcr  the  resurrection  all  bodies  will 
lie  of  a  round  figure.  6.  That  the  torments  of  the  damned  will  have  an  end  ;  and  that 
a.H  Christ  had  been  crucified  in  this  world  to  f^are  mankind,  he  ist()be  crucified  in  the  next 
*n  uavp  th**  devilf. 
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before  he  had  acquiesced  in  the  decisions  of  this  assembly  ;• 
and  changing  his  sentiments  for  the  fourth  time,  had  de- 
clared the  opinions  contained  in  the  three  chapters  to  be 
execrable  blaspViemies.     His  successor  Pelagius,  and  all 
the  Roman  pontiffs  that  hav3  since  loUed  in  the  papal  chair, 
adhered  to  me  decrees  of  this  council ;  but  neither  their 
authority,  nor  that  of  the  emperor,  could  prevail  upon  the 
western  bishops  to  follow  their  example  m  this  respect. 
,   Many  of  these,  on  the  conti'ary,  car-^ied  matters  so  far  as 
to  separate  themselves  frcni  tlie  communion  of  the  pope  on 
this  account ;  and  the  divisions  ;:Iiat  arose  from  hence  in 
the  church,  were  too  violent  to  admit  of  an  expeditious  or 
easy  reconciliation,  and  could  only  he  healed  by  length  of 
time.' 

XII.  Another  controversy  o'l  much  more  importance  had 
Thequetuon,  bccu  carrfcd  on  before  tliis  period  among  the 
S^SS^TriSuy  Greeks ;  it  was  first  kindled  in  the  year  519,  and 
liL^J^t^  it  arose  up%>n  the  followhig  question :  whether  it 
***^"        cotUd  be  said  with  propriety  that  on  e  of  the  trini- 
ty suffered  on  the  cross.    Tins  was  designed  to  embarrass 
the  Nestorians,  who  seemed  to  separate  too  much  the  two 
natures  in  Christ ;  and  the  Sc^  thian  monks,  who  seconded 
this  design,  and  to  whom  the  nse  of  this  controversy  is  prin- 
cipaUy  to  be  unputed,  maintauied  the  affirmative  ot  this 
mce  and  difficult  question.     Others  asserted,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  manner  of  speaking  was  by  no  means  to  be 
adopted,  since  it  bordered  upon  the  erroneous  expressions- 
and  tenets  of  the  Theopaschites,  who  composed  one  of  the 
sects  into  which  the  Eutychians  were  subdivided."    This 
latter  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Hormisdas,  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, to  whom  the  Scjthian  monks  had  appealed  in  vain; 
but  this,  instead  of  allaying  the  heat  of  the  present  contro- 
vewy,  only  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame.     John  II.  who 

f  See  Pctr.  dc  Marca,  Dv^sert.  de  decrelo  VigilH  pro  cmtfirmatime  Synodi  V.  iibich  u  to 
■    be  found  among  the  Dusertetiv.is  subjoined  to  his  learned  work,  De  concordia  tacerdoUi  tt 
ia^^erii, 

t  The  best  account  of  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  Noris,  De  synodo  quinla  acumenua^ 
though  even  this  excellent  author  cannot  be  vindicated  from  the  imputation  of  a  certain 
degree  of  parUality.  See  also  Christ.  Lupus,  JSTat.  ad  concUium  quintum.  in  his  M  cimei- 
tia  Adnotat. 

ICF'u.The  deacon  Victor,  and  those  who  opposed  the  Scythian  monks,  expressed 
their  opinion  in  the  following  proposition,  viz.  oi\e  person  of  the  Trinity  s^fftrtd  in  the 
flesh.  Both  sides  received  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  acknowledged  tvcontOwen  in  Christ, 
In  oppoiiUon  to  Eutycfces  ;  and  only  one  person  in  opposition  to  Nestorius  ;  and  \et,  by 
a  torrent  of  jaigon,  and  a  long  chain  of  unintelligible  syllogisms,  the  Scythian  monks 
accused  their  adversaries  of  Westorianisra,  and  were  accused  hy  them  of  the  Eutychiia 
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was  one  of  the  successors  of  Honnisdas,  approved  the  pro- 
position which  the  latter  had  condemned ;  and  confirming 
the  opinion  of  the  Scythian  monks,  exposed  the  decisions  of 
the  papal  oracle  to  the  laughter  of  the  wise ;  his  sentence 
was  anerward  approved  by  the  fifth  general  council ;.  and 
thus  peace  was  restored  in  the  church  by  the  conclusion  of 
these  unintelligible  disputes, "" 

With  the  question  now  mentioned,  there  was  another 
closely  and  intimately  connected,  namely,  whether  the  per- 
son of  Christ  could  be  considered  as  compounded.  Of  this 
question  the  Sc3^thian  monks  maintained  the  afSrmativej 
and  their  adversaries  the  negative. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNIiVO  THE  RITES   AND   CEREMONIES   USED    IN  THE  CHURCH  DURING 

THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  In  this  century  the  cause  of  true  religion  sunk  apace, 
)and  the  gloomy  reign  of  superstition  extended  ifr-  8,^,  ni«iii- 
self  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  genuine  piety.  ^''^' 
This  lamentable  decay  was  supplied  by  a  multitude  of  rites 
and  ceremonies.  In  the  east  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies  gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of  various  rites 
and  external  institutions,  which  were  used  as  marks  to  dis- 
tinguish from  each  other  the  contending  parties.  The 
western  churches  were  loaded  with  rites  by  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  had  a  marvellous  fecundity  .of  genius  in  invent- 
ing, and  an  irresistible  force  of  eloquence  in  recommending 
superstitious  observances.  Nor  will  this  appear  surprising 
to  those  who  know  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  pontiff,. the 
words  of  the  sacred  writings  were  images  of  mysterious  and 
invisible  things ;  for  such  as  embrace  tnis  chimerical  system 
will  easily  be  led  to  express  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  religion  by  extenial  rites  and  symbols.  Gregory  indeed 
is  worthy  of  praise  in  this,  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  force 
others  to  the  observance  of  his  inventions ;  though  this, 
perhaps,  was  as  much  owing  to  a  want  of  power,  as  to  a 
principle  of  moderation. 

w  Sec  NorUii  Hiaioria  ControvertUi  de  uno  ex   Trinilate  paasot  torn.  iii.  opp.  p  771. 
The  ancient,  writers  who  mention  this  controversy,  call  (he  monks  who  set  it  on  root, 
Scythians.     Bat  La  Croze,  in  his  Thuaur.  EpUt,  torn,  iii.  p.  18U,  imagines  that  the  eouii«    , 
try  of  these  monks  was  Egypt,  and  not  Scythia ;  and  this  con^clvit^  v^vy(^Q\\K\^  x«»r 
j*on^  jfhhh  carry  in  them,  at  least,  a  high  degree  oC  pTo\wtV)\\\W . 
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II.  This  prodi^ous  augmentation  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies rendered  an  augmentation  of  doctors  and  in- 
2?rjK.m?n!!II'  terpreters  of  these  mysteries  indispensably  neces- 
tigmMi.        gj^j^,^     Hence  a  new  kind  of  science  arose,  %vhich 
had  for  its  object  the  explication  of  these  ceremonies,  and 
the  investigation  of  the  causes  and  circumstances  from 
whence  thev  derived  their  origin.     But  the  most  of  those 
who  entered  into  these  researches  never  went  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  to  the  true  source  of  these  idle  inventions.   They 
endeavoured  to  seek  their  origin  in  reason  and  Christianity; 
but  in  this  they  deceive<l  themselves,  or  at  least  deluded 
others,  and  deliverer!  to  the  world  their  own  fancies,  instead 
of  lettuig  them  hito  I  lie  true  cause  of  things.     Had  they 
been  acquaiute<l  with  the  opinions  and  customs  of  remote 
anti([uity,  or  studied  the  pontifical  law  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  they  had  come  at  the  true  origin  of  many  insti- 
tutions, which  were  falsely  looked  upon  as  venerable  and 
sacred. 

Jii.  The  public  worship  of  God  was  ns  yet  rclcbrated 
PuMk  w..r-  by  every  nation  in  its  own  language;  but  was 
'*"*'  enlarged,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  addition  of 

various  hymns,  and  other  things'  of  that  nature,  which  were 
consi<lered  as  proper  to  enliven  devotion  by  the  power  of 
novelty.  Gregory  the'  (ireat  prescribed  a  new  method  of 
adinini.'fttTin'j:  the  Lord's  supper,  with  a  magnifi- 
irMP\"f''i!u'  cent  asseml)latj:e  of  poinpoi?s  ceremonies  ;  this  in- 
^mbarm.  siitutiou  of  lus  was  called  the  c(nion  of  the  mass ; 
and  if  any  are  unwilliujj:  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  w«rap- 
pointnutut,  they  must  at  least  acknowledge  that  it  was  a 
considerahh;  augmentation  of  the  aniient  cancni  for  ct^lc- 
brating  tlu*  eucliarist,  and  ncrasioned  a  remarkable  cliai.ge 
in  the  adnnnlNtratlon  o!*  th:\t  oiilinauLe.  Many  aucs,  hon- 
ever,  passeMl  before  this  (ivpi^oriau  rano7i  \'as  luiojiicd  by 
all  the  I.ntin  rlM:r?*hi's/ 

hapihi,*},  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  adnriu'sterrd 
oidv  oil  iireat  li\^tivais.  AVe  omit  ni/:iitioinn2i  I'or 
jupUMu.  iliesrike  of  brevity,  th(*litaniest!iat  w  re  adilressrd 
to  the  saini'jahethjterc  nt  ^.)l1.,  of  sniij)!icatiou<,  the  slaiiom 
or  ns.^omblies  of  (iirirorv.  the  forms  of  ronsecrati<m,  and 
Other  such  institutions,  which  were  contrived  in  this  cen- 
tury to  excite  a  species  of  external  devotion,  and  to  engage 
the  outward  senses  in  religious  worship.     An  inquiry  i\\\o 
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thiese  matters  would  of  itself  deserve  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  work. 

IV.  There  was  an  incredible  number  of  temples  erected 
in  honour  of  the  saints,  during .  this  century,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  provinces.  The  places  set  apart  for 
public  worship  were  already  very  numerous  ;  but  it  was 
now  that  Christians  first  began  to  consider  these  sacred 
edifices  as  the  means  of  purchasing  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  saints,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  these  de- 
parted spirits  defended  and  guarded,  against  evils  and 
calamities  of  every  kind,  tlie  provinces,  lands,  cities,  and 
villages,  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  temples.  The 
number  of  these  temples  was  almost  equalled  oy  that  of 
the  festivals  which  were  now  observed  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  many  of  which  seem  to  have  been  instituted 
upon  a  pagan  model.  To  those  that  were  celebrated  in 
the  pr^cedii^  century,  were  now  added  the  festival  of  the 
pfiTificatian  ^  the  blessed  Virgin^  invented  with  a  design 
to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  heathen  converts  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  their  lupercalia^  or  feasts  of  Pan, 
which  had  been  formerly  observed  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bnftary,  the  festival  of  the  immaculate  conception^  the  day 
set  apart  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  8t.  John,  and  others 
less  worthy  of  mention. 


CHAPTER  V. 
cDncernino  the  divisions  and  heresies  that   tkoubl£d   thy. 

CHURCH    during    THIS    CKKTUKY. 

I.  The  various   sects   which  had  fomented   divisions 
among  Christians  in  tlie  early  ages  of  the  church, 
were  tar  from  beinsj  eflectually  suppressed  or  to-  Tru^'SSSt 
tally  extirpated.     Though  they  liad  been  perse-  *"'''^ 
cuted  and  afflicted  with  an  infinite  diversity  of  trials  and 
calamities,  yet  they  still  subsisted,  and  continued  to  excite 
dissensions  and  tumults  in  many  places.  The  Manicheans 
are  said  to  have  gained  such  a  degree  of  influence 
among  the  Persipns,  as  to  have  cornipted  even  the  "•^»''^'»«'"** 
son  of  Cabades,  the  monarch  of  that  nation,  who  repaid 
their  zeal  in  making  proselytes  with  a  terrible  massacre,  in 
which  numbers  of^  that  impious  sect  perished  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner.    Nor  was  Persia  the  only  country  which 
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was  troubled  with  the  attempts  of  the  Mauicheans  to 
spread  their  odious  doctriue ;  other  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  undoubtedly  infected  with  their  errors,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  book  that  was  written  against  them  by  He- 
8«aiipei.{«.  racliao,  bishop  of  Chalcedon.  In  Gaul  and  Africa, 
'"^  dissensions  of  a  different  kind  prevailed  ;  and  the 

controversy  between  the  Seuiipelagians  and  the  disciples 
of  Augustin  continued  to  divide  the  western  churches. 

II.  The  Donatists  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  freedom  and 

tranquillity  as  long  as  the  Vandals  reigned  in  Afii- 
Donaiiiu.  ^^ .  [jyj.  jj^^  sccHC  was  greatly  changed  with  re- 
spect to  them,  when  the  empire  of  these  barbarians  was 
overturned  in  the  year  534.  They,  however,  still  remained 
in  a  separate  body,  and  not  only  held  their  church,  but 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  centurj',  and  particularly  from 
the  year  591,  defended  themselves  .with  new  degrees  of 
animosity  and  vigour,  and  were  bold  enough  to  attempt  die 
multiplication  of  their  sect.  Gregory,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
opposed  these  efforts  with  great  spirit  and  assiduity;  and 
as  appears  from  his  epistles,'  tried  various  methods  of  de- 
pressmg  this  faction,  wliich  was  pluming  its  wings  anew, 
and  menacing  the  revival  of  those  lamentable  divisions 
%vhich  it  had  formerly  excited  in  the  church.  Nor  waathe 
opposition  of  the  zealous  pontiff  without  effect ;  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  attended  with  the  desired 
success,  since,  in  this  centur} ,  the  church  of  the  Donatists 
dwindled  away  to  nothhig,  and  ailer  this  period  no  traces 
of  it  are  any  where  to  be  found. 

III.  Towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the 

Arians  were  triumphant  in  several  parts  of  Asia, 
Arian,.  Africa,  and  Europe.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  bi- 
shops favoured  them  secretly,  while  their  opinions  were 
openly  professed,  and  their  cause  maintained  by  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa,  the  Goths  in  Italy,  the  Spaniards,  the  Bur- 
gundians,  the  Suevi,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gauls. 
It  is  true,  the  Greeks,  who  had  received  the  decrees  of  the 
coimcil  of  Nice,  persecuted  and  oppressed  the  Ariaas 
wherever  their  influence  and  authority  could  reach ;  but 
the  Nicenians,  in  their  turn,  were  not  less  rigorously 
treated  by  their  adversaries,  particularly  in  Africa  and 

T  See  Fhotius,  Bibtioih.  Coil  cxir.  p.  21)1. 

z  See  his  epitUeSf  lib.  it.  ep.  xxxit.  xxxv.  p.  714,  715,  lib.  vk  ep.  Ixt.  p.  S4l,  fp.  jxsjil 

8S1,  Kb.  ix.  ep,  Uii,  p.  97$^  lib.  ii.  ep,  xlviii.  p.  611,  torn.  ii.  opp. 
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Italy,  where  they  felt  in  a  very  severe  manner,  the  weight 
of  ttie  Arian  power,  and  the  bitterness  of  their  resent* 
ment/ 

The  triumphs  of  Arianism  were,  however,  but  transitov 
;  and  its  prosperous  days  were  entirely  eclipsed,  when 
the  Vandals  were  driven  out  of  Africa,  and  die  Goths  out 
of  Italy,  by  the  arms  of  Justinian.^  For  the  other  Arian 
princes  were  easily  induced  to  abandori,  themselves,  the 
doctrine  of  that  sect ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  employ  the 
force  of  laws  and  the  authority  .of  councils  to  prevent  its 
further  progress  among;  their  subjects,  and  to  extirpate  it 
entirely  out  of  their  dominions.  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  Sigismond  king  of  the  Bur^undians ;  Th^odimir  kinf 
of  the  Suevi,  who  had  settled  m  Lusitania ;  ftd  Reccare< 
king  of  Spain.  Whether  the  change  wrought  in  these 
princes  was  owing  to  the  force  of  reason  and  argument, 
or  to  the  influence  of  hopes  and  fears,  is  a  question  which 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  One  thing  however 
is  certain ;  and  that  is,  that  from  this  period,  the  Arian  sect 
declined  apace,  and  could  never  after  recover  any  con- 
siderable oegree  of  stability  and  consistence, 

IV.  The  Nestorians,  after  having  gained  a  firm  footing 
in  Persia,  and  established  the  patnarch,  or  head  Tbe  »ui«  of 
of  their  sect  at  Selcucia,  extended  their  views  ^2'«'*«*«««- 
further,  and  spread  their  doctrines,  with  a  success  equal 
to  the  ardour  of  their  zeal,  through  the  provinces  that  lay 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  em{)ire.  There  are  yet 
extant  authentic  records,  from  which  it  appears,  tnat 
throughout  all  Persia,  as  also  iu  India,  Armenia,  Arabia, 
Syria,  and  other  countries,  there  were  vast  numbers  of 
Nestorian  churches,  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patri- 
arch of  Seleucia.''  It  is  tnie  indeed  that  the  Persian 
monarchs  were  not  all  equally  favourable  to  this  growing 
sect,  and  that  some  of  them  even  persecuted,  with  the 
utmost  severity,  all  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name 
throughout  their  dominions  f  but  it  is  also  true,  that  such 

a  Procopiiui,  Ih  btlio  Vandal,  lib.  i,  eap.  viii.  and  De  btUo  GothicOf  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  Era- 
griiu,  Hist.  Elcduiast,  lib.  iy.  cap.  zv, 

b  See  Mascovii  Hiwlcria  Qtrnutn,  torn.  ii.  p.  76,  91.  SecaUo  an  account  of  the  Bar- 
barian kings,  who  abaadoned  Arianism,  and  received  the  doctriDCs  of  the  Nicene  comidl, 
in  the  Ada  Sonctoncai,  torn.  ii.  Martii,  p.  976,  and  April,  p.  134. 

c  Coimas  Indicopleostes  To^ajfr^^ia  CkritUmm,  lib.V.  p.  185,  which  is  to  be  fonii^ 
in  Montfaacon's  Cottutio  nova  PP.  Greuorum. 

d  Jos.  Sim.  AMenan.  BiJbliuiUi.  Orient.  Vatic,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  109,  407,  411, 441, 
H9,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  can.  r.  ^.  2.  p.  {^3. 
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of  these  princes  as  were  disposed  to  exercise  nioderatiori 
and  benignity  toward  the  Cliristians,  were  much  more  in- 
dulgent to  the  Nestorians,  than  to  their  adversaries  who 
adhered  to  the  council  of  Ephesus,  since  the  latter  were 
considered  as  spies  employed  by  the  Greeks,  with  whom 
Uiey  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  religion. 

V.  The  M onophysites,  or  Eutychians,  flourished  also  in 

this  century,  and  had  gained  over  to  their  doc- 
m^"  trine  a  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
■^  The  emperor  Auastasius  was  warmly  attached  to 

the  doctrine  and  sect  of  the  Acephaii,  who  were  reckoned 
among  the  more  rigid  Monophysites ;'  and  in  the  yeardlS, 
created  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  room  of  Flavian, 
whom  he  h^l  expelled  from  that  see,  Severus,  a  learned 
monk  of  Palestine,  from  whom  the  Monophysites  were 
called  Severians/  This  emperor  exerted  all  his  influence 
and  authority  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  in  the  east,  and  to  maintain  the  cause  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  one  nature  in  Christ ;  and  by 
the  ardour  and  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  he  excited  the 
most  deplorable  seditions  and  tumults  in  the  church.' 
After  the  death  of  Anastasius,  which  happened,  a.  d.  518, 
Severus  was  expelled  in  his  turn ;  and  the  sect  which  the 
iatc  emperor  had  maintained  and  propagated  with  such 
zeal  and  assiduity,  was  every  where  opposed  and  depress- 
ed by  his  successor  Justin,  and  the  following  emperors,  iv 
6uth  a  maimer,  that  it  seemed  to  be  upon  the  very  brink 
of  ruin,  not\vithstand]ii|(i:  that  it  had  created  Sergius  pa- 
triarch  in  the  place  of  Severus.'* 

VI.  When  the  affairs  of  the  Monophysites  were  in  such 
jBrou  Por..  «r-  a  desperate  situation,  that  almost  all  hope  of  their 
!If "ii^'mro'  recovery  was  vanished,  and  their  bishops  were 
pnysiie*.  reduced,  by  death  and  imprisonment,  to  a  ver>' 
small  number,  an  obscure  man,  whose  name  was  Jacob, 
and  who  was  distinguished  from  others,  so  called,  by  the 
surname  of  Baradaeus,  or  Zanzalus,  restored  tliis  expiring 

^  e  Evagriua,  Hist.  KcfleiLisL  lib.  iiL  cap.  xxx.  xliv.  &c.  Tbeodorus  the  Header,  HifL 
EeeUsiasL  lib.  ii.  p.  66a.  Sec  niso  the  index  operuni  Socri,  as  it  stands  collected  ftoa 
ancient  MSS.  in  Montfaucon's  liibliotheca  Coistinimia^  p.  53. 
f  See  Jos.  Sim.  Assoman.  P.iblhlh.  Orient.  Vatican,  torn.  ii.  n.  47. 
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Jot,  HUtoria  Patriarch.  ^Uxandrmor.  p.  187,  129,  130,  IS.*),  139,  &c. 

g  livagriup,  Hist.  Ecdesins:.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxiii.  Cyrielo!",  vita  Saba  m  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotf 
Icrii  Jiimiument,  Ecclesitt  (r'rtr^tc,  tom.  iii.  p.  312.  Bayle*s  JHttiotwry  at  !hc  nrtide  Aw* 

h  Sec  Abulpbarau  »Sfil*K  PrtfrrVrr'-^.  Jlntiochcn.  »n  As^emar).  BihUoiJt,  Orienf    r/iffetf. 
^s  ^mt^  ii.  p.  32"- 
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sect  to  its  former  prosperity  and  lustre.^  This  poor  monk^ 
die  grandeur  of  wnose  views  was  much  above  the  obscu- 
rity of  his  station,  and  whose  fortitude  and  patience  no 
dangers  could  daunt,  nor  any  labours  exhaust,  was  or- 
dained to  the  episcopal  office  by  a  handful  of  captive  bi- 
shops, travelled  on  foot  through  the  whole  east,  established 
bishops  and  presbyters  every  where,  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  Monophysites,  and  produced  such  an  asto- 
nishing change  in  meir  affairs  by  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  by  his  incredible  activity  and  diligence,  that 
when  he  died  bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  588,  he  left  his  sect 
in  a  most  flourishing  state  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Arme- 
nia, Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  countries.^  This 
dexterous  monk  had  prudence  to  contrive  the  means  of 
success,  as  well  as  activity  to  put  them  in  execution ;  for 
he  almost  totally  extinguished  all  the  animpsities,  and  re- 
conciled all  the  factions,  that  had  divided  the  Monophy- 
sites ;  and  when  their  churches  grew  so  numerous  in  tne 
east  that  they  could  not  all  "be  conveniently  comprehended 
under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  he 
appointed  as  his  assistant  the  pnmate  of  the  east,  whose 
residence  was  at  Tagritis,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  J  The 
laborious  efforts  of  Jacob  were  seconded  in  Egypt,  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  by  Theodosius,  bishop  of  Alexam- 
dria ;  and  he  became  so  famous  that  all  the  Monophysites 
of  the  east  considered  him  as  their  second  parent  and 
founder,  and  are  to  this  day  Called  Jacobites  in  honour. pf 
their  new  chief. 

VII.  Thus  it  happened,  that  by  the  imprudent  zeal  and 
yiolence  which  the  Greeks  employed  in  oefending 
the  trfith,  the  Monophysites  eained  considerable  SSi^^ 
advaniiiges,  and  at  length  ootained  a  solid  and  "^ 
permanent  settlement.  From  this  period  their  sect  has 
oeen  unter  the  iurisdiction  of  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch,  who,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  opi- 
nion which  subsists,  with  respect  to  some  points,  between 

i  See  AMenaiu  B<Miot4.  Oritfil.  Au^  torn.  ii.  cap.  Tui.  p.  6ip  Tip  »$»  tSI,  414.  Eiae- 
bli  Renand.  HUU  Patriwrtk.  .aUxmubr.  p.  119,  133,  4S5,  and  tbe  IMmf^  OrimL  ton. 
it  p.333,  342.  Fanstos  Naironuf,  tmofHaMH  CdtkoUem  ex  Swrmm  mmmrnmiitt  part 
i.  p.  40, 41.. 

k  CooceniiDg  tbe  Nubians  and  Abysvinjans,  lee  Asaemaii.  Biklkih.  Orifiif .  ftr.  toai.  iu 
p.  330.  Lobo,  Vofftfe  ^Mwhie,  com.  ii.  p.  36.  Lodolph.  Commakar.  «i  BMKmi 
JEikUtpkmi^  p.  4^1, 461,  466/ 

1  AssemaD.  IKUioCJb.  Ortmd.  FcKmi.  torn.  ii.  p.  410,414,  418.  See  alao  tUs  kanaa 
writers  Disitrtati9  4ic  Jiipijityittif,  whicb  if  prefixed  to  the  ieeond  fohmieef  the  woilr 
now  cited. 
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the  Svrim  and  Egyptian  Monopl^ntes,  are  eitKBtiely 
careful  to  maintain  communion  with  each  other  both  by 
letters  and  by  the  exchange  of  good  offices.  The  primate 
of  the  Abyssines  is  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria ; 
and  the  primate  of  the  east,  who  i-esides  at  Tsugritis,  is 
undelh  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The 
Armenians  are  ruled  by  a  bishop  of  their  own,  and  are 
distinguished  by  certain  opinions  and  rites  from  the  rest  of 
the  Monophysites. 

viii.  The  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  before  it  was  thus 
happily  established,  was  torn  with  factions  and 
^SSS'^  intestine  disputes,  and  suffered,  in  a  particular 
***'*'•*'•  manner,  from  that  nice  and  subtile  controversy 
concerning  the  body  of  Christ,  which  was  kindled  at  Alex- 
andria. Julian,  bishop  of  Halicamassus,  affirmed,  a.  n. 
619,  that  the  divine  nature  had  so  insinuated  itself  into 
the  body  of  Christ,  from  the  very  moment  of  the  Virgin's 
conception,  that  the  body  of  our  Liord  changed  its  nature 
and  became  incorruptible^  This  ojpinion  was  also  embra- 
ced by  Caianus,  bisnop  of  Alexanaria ;  from  whom  those 
who  adopted  it  were  called  Caianists.  They  were,  how- 
ever^  divided  into  three  sects,  two  of  which  debated  this 
question,  Whether  the  body  of  Christ  was  created^  or  m- 
created*  While  the  third  asserted  that  our  Lord's  bodv 
was  indeed  corruptible,  but  never  actually  corruptea, 
since  the  energy  ot  the  diivine  nature  must  have  prevented 
its  dissolution. 

This  sect  was  warmly  opposed  by  Severus  of  Antiocb, 
and  Damianus,  who  maintained  that  the  body  of  Christ, 
before  his  resurrection,  was  truly  corruptible,  i.  e.  subject 
to  the  affections  and  changes  with  which  human  nature  is 
generally  attended.  Those  who  embraced  the  opinion  of 
Julian,  were  called  Aphthartodocetac^  Doceta?.,  Fhanta* 
siasts,  and  even  Manicneans,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
follow  from  their  hypothesis,  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  in 
reality,  but  only  in  appearance,  hunger  and  thirst,  pain  and 
death ;  and  that  he  did  not  actually  assume  the  common 
affections  and  properties  of  human  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  votaries  of  Severus  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  Phthartolatnc,  Ktistolatrse,  and  Creaticolae.  Thb 
miserable  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth 
under  the  reign  of  .Tustiuian,  v/ho  favoured  the  Aphtharto- 
docetae ;  soon  after,  it  subsided  itrradually ;  and  at  lenirtli 
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WM  tMfii»fy  huihed  io  iJlence."  Henias  of  Hierapolid 
struck  out  an  hypothesis  ugon  this  knotty  matter,  which 
aeeoDaed  equally  remote  from  •  those  of  the  contending 
parties ;  for  he  maintained  that  Christ  had  indeed  truly 
suflferad  the  ▼arious  sensations  to  which  humanity  is  ex- 
posed;  but  that  he  suffered  them  not  in  his  iMi/tire,  }Mit  by 
a  submisske  act  of  his  tcUL* 

n.  Some  of  the  corrupticolfle, .  for  so  tkey  were  called 
who  looked  upon  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  cor- 
ruptible*  particularly  Themistius,  a  deacon  of  Al-  '^  AtM«. 
exandria,  and  llieodosius,  a  bishop  of  that  city,  were  car- 
ried by  the  inconsiderate  heat  of  controversy  into  another 
opiniiMiif  which  produced  new  commotions  in  the  church 
toward  the  conclusion  of  this  century.  They  affirmed, 
that  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  iaJl  things  were  known; 
but  tbal^from  his  human  nature  maqv  thingg  were  conceal- 
ed. The  rest  of  the  sect  chai^d  the  au&ors  of  this  opi- 
nion with  imputing  k^norance  to  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ;  since  they  &ldt  in  common  with  them,  that  there 
was  but  one  nature  in  the  Son  of  God«  Hence  the  votaries 
of  this  »ew  doctrine  were  called  Agnoetse ;"  but  their  s€»ct 
was  so  weak  and  ill  supported,  th^t  notwithstanding  their 
eloquence  and  activity,  which  seemed  to  promise  better 
succesSf  it  gradually  cieclined,  and  came  to  nothing* 

X.  From  the  controversies  wkh  the  Monoph vsites  arose 
the  sect  of  the  Tritheists,  whose  chief  was  John 
Ascusnaffe,  a  Syrian  philosopher,  and  at  the  same  ^'**  ^riMsis. 
time  a  Monophysite.^*  This  man  imagined  in  the  Deity 
three  natures,  or  substances,  absolutely  equal  in  all  re^ 
spects,  and  joined  together  by  no  c6mmon  essence ;  to 
which  opinion  his  adversaries  gave  the  name.of  tritheism. 
One  of  tne  warmest  defenders  of  this  doctrine  was  John 
Philoponus,  an  Alexandrian  philosopher  and  grammarian 
of  the  highest  reputation ;  and  hence  he  has  been  consi- 
dered by  many  as  the  author  of  this  sect,  whose  members 


m  nmotheiUy  Dt  neeptioiu  httretiemum  in  Cotelerii  McnumenHs  EctUiuz  GnBcm^ 
torn.  UL  p.  409.    Liberatns,  in  Brwimio  Coninm.  cap.  zz.  Forbeiii  InifnicHoiief  £Rttori- 
CO  TImiogiut,  Ub.  ui  cap.  zriii.  p.  106.  Aueman.  .fiMiolA  OrienUU.  torn.  ui.  part  U.  p. 
457. 

n  Aaseman.  BMkUL  OrienL  Vatie.  tonuiL  p.  8S,  and  16S. 

o  Jo.  Bapt  Cotdariut,  M  mmmnaiUi  Bedesia  Qr^^cm^  torn.  iii.  p.  641.  Mich,  le  Quien, 
M  Domucemm  ithmndbut^  torn.  L  p.  107.  Focbei,  huirueium  Hitiorieo  Tkeclog.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  liz.  p.  119.  Photiaa,  BOUailL  Cod.  cczzz.  p.  88S. 

P  Sm  Qniof%  Abiriptenlns  in  ^Meimui.  Bibmih,  Orient,  torn.  i.  p.  32^. 
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have  consequently  derived  from  himkhe  lAle  of  Flnlopon- 

This  sect  wasdivided  into  two  partiea,  die  PhBc^niste 
and  the  Oonrntes ;  ^Ihe  latter  ofwhom  were  so  called  from 
Conon»  bishop  of  -  Tarsus,  their  chief/  They  agreed  in 
tile,  doctrine  of  three  persoM  in  the  godhead,  and  dUfered 
only  in  their  manner  of  explaining  what  the  Scriptures 
taught  concemii^  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Philopo- 
nus  maintained  tbt  the/imii,  as  weU  as  the  matter  otdl 
bodies  was  generated  and  corrupted^  and  that  both  there- 
fine  were  to  be  restored  in  the  resurrection.  Conon-faeld, 
on  the  conthury ,  that  the  body  never  lost  its /arm :  that  its 
ffMMir  alone  was  subject  to  corruption  and  decay,  and  was 
censequentty  to  be  restored  when  this  mortal  MMpmt  am 


Athiid 

eallad  fiMn  Damian,  bishop  of^  Alexandria,  and  whose 
opinion  concefning  the  trinity  was  dijOferent'Crom  those  al- 
ready mentioned.  They  distinguished  the  dfSwM  eaeOice 
from  (heikreepereoM^  viz.  the  Father,  Soni  fend  H<dy 
Ghost  They  denied  .that  each  person  was'  Godt  when 
considered  in  itself  and  abstracteoly  from  the  odier  two; 
but  thiey  affirmed,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  waaa  eoai-' 
ymm  dwmtiiy  by  the  joint  participation  of  which  eachpe^' 
son  was  God.  They  therefore  called  the  Father,  Sm, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  hypostases,  or  persons,  and  the  godkeai^ 
which  was  common  to  them  all,  substance  or  nature.^ 


%  8m  FiJicktt  BiUMA.  Ome.  lib.  t.  cap.  nxTiL  p.  358.    Haidoini  rrniBi  tML* 
UL  p.  1988.    TimotliMu,  D^^n€$r^mu  lnmrMeanan  <ii.Cotderti  JiSimmtmUm  Etdt^ 
Ofmem^  torn.  UL  p.  414.    Jo.  Dunaiceniis,  Ik  Acrefi&M,  torn.  i.  opp.  p.  109^  edit  L» 


r  rhotU  BiWtU.  GmL  ndT.AMeman.  BSkUoA.  Orient  Vdtkm.  torn,  it  p.  399. 
3  Joi.  SfaB.  Awentn.  mUnih.  OHenL  Vetkm,  torn.  ii.  78^  SSI,  Ite. 


THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY. 


PART  I. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERKINQ   THE    PROSPEROUS   EVENTS    WHICH     HAPPEBED   TO   THE 

CHURCH    DURING  THIS  CENTURY. 

.  T.  In  this  centupy  the  progress  of  Christianity  was-  migh- 
tily accelerated  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  tu  curb- 
hemispheres,  and  its  divine  light  was  diffused  far  SmSES^ 
and  wide  through  the  darkened  nations.  The  *^°"^^ 
Nestorians,.  who  dwelt  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  India,  contri- 
buted much  to  its  propagation  in  the  east,  by  the  2eal  and 
'"'  ^ence,  the  laborious  efforts  and  indefatigable  assiduity, 
i  which  they  preached  it  to  these  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations,  wlio  lived  in  the  remotest  borders  and  deserts  of 
Asia,  and  amon^  whom,  as  we  learn  fromP  authentic  re- 
cords, their  mimstry  was  crowned  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. It  was  by  the  labours  of  this  sect,  that^'the  light  of 
the  gospel  firat  penetrated  into  the  immense  empu*e  of 
China,  about  the  year  637,  when  Jesuiabas  of  Gadsda  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Nestorians,  as  will  appear'  probable  to 
those  who  look  upon  as  genuine  the  famous  Chmese  monu- 
ment, which  was  discovered  at  Siganfu,  by  the  Jesuits  du- 
ring the  last  century.*  Some,  indeed,  look  upon  this  monu- 
ment to  be  a  mere  forgery  of  the  Jesuits,  mough  perhaps 
without  reason  ;  there  are,  however,  other  unexceptionable 

a  Tbis  celebrated  monument  haa  been  published  and  explained  by  several  learned 
writers,  particularly  by  Kircber,  in  his  China  lUuslraiaj  p.  53 ;  by  MuUer,  in  a  treatise 
publuhed  9^  Berlin  in  1672  ;  by  Eusebc  Renaudut,  in  bis  Riiatumt  aneUnnes  des  Met  tt 
de  la  CMntf  de  deux  vcyageurt  Mahometanti  p.  388 — 271,  published  at  Paris  in  the  year 
l71S,.in  8vo.;  and  by  Assemanni,  BtbUolh,  Orient.  CUmeni.  Vatican,  torn.  iii.  part  ii.  cap. 
iv.  §  7.  p.  536.  We  were  promised  a  still  more  accurate  edition  of  Uiis  famous  monu- 
ment by  the  learned  Tbedpb.  Sigifred  Bayer,  the  greatest  proficient  of  this  age  in  Chi< 
nese  erudition  ;  but  his  death  has  blasted  our  expectations.  For  my  part,  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  monument,  nor  can  I  understand  whit  adfantage 
could  redound  to  the  Jesuits  flrom  the  invention  of  such  a  ihble.  See  Ltron.  Singtfhnrftes 
IlhtorJfpmft  IMrrffrffj  torn.  ii.  p.  ROn. 
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proofs,  that  the  northern  parts  of  China,  even  before  this 
century,  abounded  with  Cnristians,  who  for  many  siK^^eed- 
ing  a^es,  were  under  theinspection  of  a  Metropolitan  sent 
theinby  the  Chaldean  or Nestorian  patruffch.*' 

If.  The  attention  and  activity  of  the  Greeks  were  so 
Tb«  Kntush  entirely  occupied  by  their  intestine  divisions,  that 
cocrmed.     ^^y  ^^j.^  ^^^  soUcitous  about  the  progress  of 

Christianity.  In  the  west,  Augustin  laboured  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  church,  and  to  s[nread  the  lisfat  of  ^kte  gospel 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and,  after  his  death,  other 
monks  were  sent  from  Rome  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
same  glorious  cause.  Their  efforts  were  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  labours  was 
manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  six  Anglo-Saxon  kii^, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  darkness  of  me 
ancient  superstitions,  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  gained 
ground  by  degrees,  and  was  at  length  embraced  umver- 
sally  throughout  all  Britain.^  We  are  not  however  to  kna* 
gine,  that  tnis  universal  change  in  favour  of  Chrisfiaoitj 
was  wholly  due  to  the  discourses  of  the  Botaian  monks 
and  doctors  ;  for  other  causes  were  certainly  instrameiKtal 
in  accomplishing  this  great  event  And  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  influence  which  some  Christian  qpieens, 
and  ladies  of  |)igh  distinction  had  over  their  husbands,  wd 
the  pains  they  took  to  convert  them  to  Christiamty,  asaUo 
the  severe  and  rigorous  laws  that  were  afterwarcl  enacted 
against  idolaters,'  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of 
the  gospel. 

b  See  Rciiaudot,  1.  c.  p.  5G,  GS,  &.r.  Adsfcmanni  Dibliotk.  &.(:.  cap.  ix.  p.  522;  tk« 
learned  Bayer,  in  bis  preface  to  his  .Vii^sum  Smicum,  p.  84,  oMiires  u?,  that  be  luss  in 
his  hands  such  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  affimoTed,  as  puts  the  matter  bcymd 
all  doubt.  fdP  Sec  on  this  subject  a  very  learned  dissertation  published  by  M.  de 
Gui^ies  in  the  xxxth.  vol.  of  the  Memotres  de  IJteraiure  tires  deit  Registrea  de  rJktdt- 
vxie  RoynU  des  Inscriptiuns  tt  des  BelUs  Lettres^  in  which  he  proves  that  the  Chriitiw 
were  settled  in  China  so  early  as  the  seventh  century.  He  remarks,  indeed,  that  the 
Nestoriani*  and  other  Chridtian^  were  for  a  lone;  time  confounded  iu  the  Chinese  mna}< 
with  the  worshippers  of  Fo,  an  Indian  idol,  whose  rights  were  introduced  into  China 
about  sixty-five  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  that  this  rircumtttance 4ias  dr- 
ceived  De  la  Crozr,  Beausobre,  and  some  other  learned  men,  who  have  raised  speciow 
obrjections  against  the  hypothesis  that  maintains  the  early  introduction  pf  Cbristiinity 
into  this  great  empire.  A  reader  properly  informed  will  lend  little  or  no  tttcnlion  to 
the  account  given  of  this  matter  by  Voltaire  in  the  first  volume  of  h^  Essai  swr  PHis- 
toirc  GtneraUf  &c.  A  poet,  who  recounts  facts,  or  denies  them,  without  deigning  to 
produce  his  authorities,  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  the  crcdjt  that  is  due  to  a  histo- 
rian. 

c  Bede  Uistorin  EceUsiasl.  Gentis  Jlnglor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  91,  cap.  xir.  p.  116,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  xxi."^.  162,  &c.  edit.  Chifleti.     Rapin  Thoyras,  torn.  i.  p.  227. 

'^  WilkinsV  ConnHa  Maf^ncB  BrHamv<r.  torn.  I  p.  222. 
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III.  Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ecclesiastics 
trayelled  amon^  the  Batavian,  Bel^c,  and  Gqf-  Atibotto 
man  nations,  with  the  pious  intenuon  of  propa-  ^Tufc  *>£ 
gating  the  knowledge  or  the  truth,  and  of  erectmg  *pjjij;  '^J; 
churches  and  forming  religious  establishments  ^^'•h**^*- 
every  where.  This  was  the  true  reason  which  induced  the 
Germans,  in  after  times,  to  found  so  many  convents  for 
the  Scotch  and  Irish,  of  which  some  are  yet  in  being/ 

Columban,  an  Irish  monk,. seconded  by  the  labours  of  a 
few  companions,  had  happily  extirpated  in  the  preceding 
century  the  ancient  superstitions  in  Gaul,  and  the  parts 
adjacent,  where  idolatrj^-had  taken  the  deepest  root;  he 
also  carried  the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  among  the  Suevi, 
the  Boii,  the  Franks,  and  other  German  nations,^  and  per- 
severed in  these  pious  and  useful  labours  until  his  death, 
which  happened,  a.  d.  615.    St.  Gal,  who  was  one  of  his 
•  companions,  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Helvetii,  and  the 
Suevi/    St.  Kilian  set  out  from  Scotiand,*  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  exercised  the  ministerial  function  with  such 
success  among  the  eastern  Franks,  that  vast  numbers  of 
them  embraced  Christianity •''    Toward  the  conclusion  of 
.^  this  century,  the  famous  Willebrord,  by  birth  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  accompanied  with  eleven  of  his  countrymen,  viz. 
Suidbert,  Wic^ert,  Acca,  Wilibald,  Unibald,  Lebwin,  the 
two  Ewalds,  W  erenfrid,  Marcellin,  and  Adalbert,  crossed 
over  into  Batavia,  which  lay  opposite  to  Britain,  in  order 
to  convert  the  Frieslanders  to  the  religion  of  Jesus.  From 
thence,  in  the  year  692,  they  went  into  Fosteland,  which 
most  writers  look  upon  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
isle  of  Helgoland  or  Heiligland  ;  but  being  cruelly  treat- 
ed there  by  Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  put 
Wigbert,  one  of  the  company,  to  death,  they  departed 
hence  for  Cimbria,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Denmark. 
Thev  however  returned  to  Friesland,  a.  i>.  693,  and  were 
much  more  successful  than  they  had  formerly  been  in 
opposing  the  ancient  superstitions,  and  propagating  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.    Willebrord  was  ordained  by 

«  See  the  AtUi  SaneUmtm,  torn.  u.  Febr.  p.  862. 

f  MftbilloD,  JkUt  Smutor,  OrdinU  BetUOelii,  torn.  ii.  p.  560,  torn.  iii.  p.  1%  S39, 
5D0.  Adamanni,  lib.  iii.  D*  S.  Ccbmbmio,  m  Canisii  LeeHon.  Aniiq.  torn.  i.  p. 
674. 

.     g  WalaTridi  Strabonii  vtf.  S.  Qalli  in  MabffloD,  Jietit  ST,  Ord,  Betudiel.  torn.  iL  p.  ttS. 
Canisii  L$etwH,  JhUiq.  torn.  i.  p.  783. 
h  rUa  S,  Kiliani  <»  CanitU  Leetum.  AnUq.  torn.  iii.  p.  171.    Jo.  Pet.  de  Ladew%, 
cripioru  ^erwn  Wunhvrgtm,  p.  966. 
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the  Roman  pontiff,  archbishop  of  Wikeburgy  now  Utrecht, 
ud  died  among  the  Batavians  in  a  good  odd.nffe ;  while 
Mm  aaaociatei  continued,  to  spread  the  li^t  of  tne  gospel 
among  the  Westphalians^  and  the  neighbourii^  coiuh 

tries.'  . 

^    i¥.  These  voyages,  and  many  others  undwtaken  in  the  J 

TwjMf.  cause  of  Christ,  carry,  no  doubt,  a  specious  ap-  ] 
STIta  "3  pearance  of  piety  and  zeal ;  but  the  impartial  and  \ 
lir  ""^  attentive  inquirer  after  truth  will  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  form  the  same  favourable  judgment  of  them  idl,  or 
to  applaud  without  distinction  the  motives  that  animated 
Aese  laborious  missionaries.  That  the  designs  of  some  of 
them  were  truly  pious,  and  their  characters  without  re- 
proach,  is  unquestionably  certain ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  . 
that  this  was  neither  the  case  of  them  all,  nor  even  of  the 
greatest  part  of  tiiem.  Many  of  them  discovered,  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry,  the  most  turbulent  passions,  and 
dishonoured  the  glorious  cause  in  whibh  they  were  en- 
gaged, bytheir  arrogance  and  ambition,  their  avarice  and 
cruelty.  They  abused  the  power  which  they  had  received 
fi^m.  the  Roman  pontiffs,  of  forming  religious  establish- 
ments among  the  superstitious  nations ;  anainstead  of  gain- 
ing souls  to  Christ,  they  usurped  a  despotic  dominion  over 
their  obsequious  proselytes;  and  exercised  a  princely  au- 
thority over  the  countries  where  their  ministry  had  oeen 
successful.  Nor  are  we  to  considier  as  entirely  groundless, 
the  suspicions  of  those  who  allege  that  many  of  the  monks, 
desirous  of  rule  and  authority,  concealed  their  vices  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  and  endured,  for  a  certain  time,  the 
austerities  of  a  ngid  mortification  and  abstinence,  merely 
with  a  view  to  rise  in  the  church  to  the  episcopal  dignity. 
V.  The  conversion  of  the  Jews  seemed  at  a  stand  in  this 

The  Jew.  century ;  few  or  none  of  that  obstinate  nation  em- 
S5g£r*  **  braced  the  gospel  in  consequence  of  an  inward 
okriMtanity.  conviction  of  its  truth,  though  in  many  places  they 
were  barbarously  compelird  by  the  Christians  to  make  an 
outward  and  feigned  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 
The  emperor  Heraclius,  incensed  against  that  miserable 
people  by  the  insinuations,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  Christian 
doctors,  persecuted  them  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  ordered 

i  Alcuini  vUa  WiUibrordiin  Mabillon.  .^dis  SS,  Onl  Benedict  «<fc.  iii.  pars  i.  p.  G03. 
Jo.  MoUeri  CimJbria  IMerata,  torn.  ii.  p.  0>io. 
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multitudes  of  them  to  be  inhumanly  dragged  into  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  in  order  to  bjB  baptized  by  violence  and 
compulsion/  The  same  odious  method  oi  converting  was 
practised  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  by  the  monarchs  of  those  na- 
tions, against  .which  even  the  bishops  of  Kome  expressed 
their  displeasure  and  indignation.  Such  were  the  horrid 
and  abominable  practices  to  which  an  iguoranice  of  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  barbarous  genius  of  this 
aee,  led  the  heralds  of  that  divine  religion  which  was  de- 
signed to  spread  abroad  charity  upon  earth,  and  to  render 
mankind  truly  and  rationally  yr^£?. 


CHAPTER  II. 

<;ONCERNING  THE  CALAMITOUS  EVENTS  WHICH  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CHURCH 

DURING  THIS    CENTURT. 

I.  The  Christians  suffered  less  in  Ihis  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries.  They  were  sometimes  persecutecl  by 
the  Persian  monarchs,  but  still  recovered  their  former 
tranquillity  after  transitory  scenes  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. In  England,  the  new  converts  to  Christianity  suf- 
fered various  cnlaruities  under  the  petty  kings,  who  go- 
verned in  those  boisterous  times ;  nut  these  kin^s  em- 
braced the  gos]K:l  themselves,  and  then  the  suffenngs  ol 
the  Christians  ceased.  In  the  eastern  countries,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Jews,  at  certain  times, 
attacked  the  Christians  with  a  merciless  fury ;'  but,  how- 
ever, with  so  little  success,  that  they  always  had  reason  to 
repent  of  their  temerity,  which  was  severely  chastised.  It 
is  true,  the  church  had  other  enemies,  even  those  who, 
luider  the  treacherous  profession  of  Christianity,  wore 
laying  secret  schemes  tor  the  restoration  of  paganism ; 
but  they  were  too  weak  and  too  inconsiderable  to  form  any 
attempts  that  could  endanger  the  Christian  cause. 

II.  But  a  new  and  most  powerful  enemy  to  the  Christian 
cause  started  up  in  Arabia,  a.  d.  612,  under  the  M«hoinet.p. 
reign  of  Heraclius.    This  was  Mahomet,  an  illi-  "*■"• 
terate  man, "  but  endowed  by  nature  with  the  most  flowing 

k  Eutychii  .iiUMifet  Eedetitut.  Mexandr.  torn.  ii.  p.  21 S. 

1  Eutychii  JhmaUs^  ton.  iL  p.  236.    Jo.  Henr.  HoUingcri  Historia  Orientalii,  lib.  i. 
rap.  iii.  p.  129. 
m  MHhomet  hiflifelf  ezpresnly  declared  that  be  was  totally  i^^orant  of  all  braochca 
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and  attractive  eloquence,  and  with  a  vast  and  penetrating 
genius,"  distinguished  also  by  the  advantages  he  enjoyed 
trom  the  place  of  his  birth,  wluch  added  a  lustre  to  his  name 
and  his  undertakings.  This  adventurous  impostor  decla- 
red publicly,  that  he  was  commissioned  by  God  to  destrov 
polytheism  and  idolatry,  and  then  to  reform,  first  the  reh- 
gion  of  the  Arabian^i,  and  afterward  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian worship.  For  these  purposes  he  delivered  a  new  law, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Koran,"  or  Alcoran ; 
and  having  gained  several  victories  over  his  enemies,  he 
compelled  an  incredible  multitude  of  persons,  both  in  Ara- 
bia and  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  receive  his  doctrine, 
and  range  themselves  under  his  standards.  Elated  with 
this  rapid  and  unexpected  success,  he  extended  yet  further 
his  ambitious  views,  and  formed  the  vast  and  arduous  pro- 
ject of  founding  an  empire.  Here  again  success  crowned 
his  adventurous  efforts  ;  and  his  plan  was  executed  with 
such  intrepidity  and  impudence,  that  he  died  master  of  all 
Arabia,  beside  several  adjacent  provinces. 

III.  It  is  perhaps  impossible,  at  tliis  time,  to  form  such  au 

of  learning  and  science,  and  iras  eten  unab'-c  cither  to  write  or  read ;  and  lus  foUowers 
hare  drawn  from  this  ignorance  an  argument  ui  favour  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission  and 
of  the  religion  be  taught.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  crec^ible  that  his  ignorance  was  such 
as  it  is  here  described,  and  several  of  his  sect  have  called  in  question  the  declarations  oi* 
their  chief  relating  to  this  point.  See  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  torn.  it.  p.  33,  34. 
If  we  consider  that  Mahomet  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  a  successful  coraroercr 
in  Arabia  and  the  adjncenc  couiitrie:>,  this  alone  will  convince  us  that  he  must  have  bfpn, 
in  some  measure,  instructed  in  (he  aru  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  the 
knowledge  of  which  a  merchant  cannot  dispense. 

n  The  writers  to  whcHn  we  arc  indebted  tor  accounts  of  the  life  and  religion  of  Maho- 
met, are  enumerated  by  Fabriciu?;  in  his  Delectus  et  Syllabus  argnmeni.  pro  teriiste  relig. 
Christiana,  cap.  1.  p-  733.  To  which  wc  may  add,  Boulainvilliers,  Vie  de  Mskomel, 
published  at  London,  in  Svo.  iu  the  year  17:{0,  and  which  deserves  rather  the  charac- 
ter of  a  romnnce  than  a  histor}-.  Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in 
two  volumes,  Svo.  in  1732,  and  commendable  both  for  the  learning  and  candour  with 
which  it  appear*  to  have  been  composed  ;  and  above  all  the  most  learned  and  judi- 
cious Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse^  prefixed  to  his  English  translation  of  the  Koran,  ^  i! 
p.  37. 

o  For  an  account  of  the  Koran,  sec  pi  iiicipully  the  learned  Salc^  preface  to  hisi  En;;- 
lish  translation  of  that  work.  See  also  Vcrtot^i^  ninrottrs  sur  r.Vcoran,  which  i.s  subjoined 
to  the  third  volume  of  bis ///.v/ory  o/ f/i**  Knis^hl.t  of  Malta.  nm\  Clianlin's  VoyKf^cs  ei\ 
Perse,  torn.  ii.  p.  281.  Tbr-  book  \«hich  tb<'  Mahometans  rail  the  Koran,  or  Alcoran,  15 
composed  of  sfvcral  papers  and  di^scoursci^  of  Mahomet,  which  were  discovered  and  col- 
lected after  his  death,  and  is  by  no  means  thnt  Mmne  laxr  whose  excellence  Mahonu'^ 
vaunted  so  hi^rbly.  Thgt  some  p:(rt«  of  the  tru<;  Koran  may  be  copied  in  the  modem  one, 
is  indeed  very  possible  ;  but  that  tbe  Koran  or  I^ic,  'i^ivcn  by  Mahomet  to  the  Arabians. 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  modern  Alcoran,  in  manifest  from  this,  that  in  the  latter  Ma- 
homet appeals  to  and  extols  the  former,  and  therefore  they  must  be  two  different  com- 
positions. May  it  not  be  rmgertured,  that  the  true  Koran  was  an  Arabic  poem,  wbirfi 
Mahomet  recited  to  his  followers  without  giving  it  to  them  in  writing,  ordering  thpE 
only  to  commit  it  to  their  memory  ?  Such  were  the  laws  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  ajxi 
such  also  those  of  the  Indians,  which  the  Brahmins  receive  by  oral  tradition,  and  !;et  ^v 
heart. 
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accurate  juc^^entof  the  character,  views,  and  wutjodf. 
conduct  of  M^omet,  as  would  entirely  satisfy  the  ^  Zf  SS£ 
curiosity  of  a  sagacious  inquirer  after  truth.  To  °^ 
give'entire  crecfit  to  the  Grecian  writers  in  this  matter,  is 
neither  prudent  nor  safe,  since  their  bitter  resentment 
against  tnis  hostile  invader  led  them  to  invent,  without 
scruple  or  hesitation,  fables  and  calumnies  tq  blacken  his 
characters  The  Arabians,  on  the  other  handjTure  as  little 
to  be  trusted  to ;  as  their  historians  are  destitute  of  vera- 
city and  candour,  conceal  the  vices  and  enormities  of  their 
chief,  and  represent  him  as  the  most  divine  person  that 
ever  api>eared  upon  earth,  and  as  the  best  gift  of  God  to 
the  world.  Adci  to  this,  that  a  considerable  part  of  Ma- 
homet's life,  and  indeed  that  part  of  it  that  would  be  the 
most  proper  to  lead  us  to  a  true  knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  of  the  motives  from  which  he  acted,  is  absolutely 
unknown.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  so  deeplv  af- 
fected with  the  odious  and  abominable  superstition  which 
dishonoured  his  country,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  certain 
fanatical  disorder  of  mind,  and  made  him  really  imagine 
that  he  was  supematurally  commissioned  to  reform  the 
religion  of  the  Arabians,  and  to  restore  among  them  the 
worsliip  of  one  God.  It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
doubtedly evident,  that  when  he  saw  his  enterprise  crown- 
ed with  the  desired  success,  he  made  use  of  impious  frauds 
to  establish  the  work  he  had  so  happily  begun,  deluded  the 
^ddy  and  credulous  multitude  by  various  artifices,  and  even 
ioiged  celestial  visions  to  confirm  his  authority,  and  re- 
move the  difficulties  that  frequently  arose  in  the  course  of 
his  affairs.  This  mixture  of  imposture  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  a  spirit  of  entnusiasm ;  for  the  fanatic, 
through  the  unguidea  warmth  of  zeal,  looks  often  upon 
the  artifices  that  are  useful  to  his  cause,  as  pious  ana  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  aud  therefore  deceives 
when  he  can  do  it  witii  impunit^-.^  The  religion  which 
Mahomet  taught,  is  certainly  diflerent  from  what  it  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  propa- 
gation of  his  opinions.  The  difficulties  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter obliged  him  to  yield,  in  some  respects,  to  the  reigning 

p  This,  methinks,  is  the  best  way  of  actuating  the  controTcny  that  has  been  carried  on 
by  lome  ktroed  man  mon  this  curiouv  question,  ?iz.  Whether  Mahomet  was  a  fanatic  or 
an  impostor.    Sfe  BfiyM  XKcMonary,  at  the  article  Mahomet.     Ockley's  Conquest  of 
Sfria,  PeniOf  miBJmdf  hy  the  Saracens,  toI.  i.  p.  63.    Sale's  preface  to  his  transhuioif     -j 
^f  the  .ifeorm,  §  S,  pTw.  j 
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systems  ;  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  Arabians  to  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fond 
hope  of  gaining  over  to  his  cause  both  the  Jews  andtChris- 
tians  on  the  other,  enti;aged,  no  doubt,  this  fanatical  im- 
postor to  admit  into  his  system  several  tenets  which  he 
would  have  rejected  without  hestitation,  had  he  been  free 
from  the  restraints  of  ambition  and  artitice. 

IV.  The  rapid  success  wliich  attended  the  propagation 
Tiir  aa4rt  of  this  uew  religiuH,  was  owing  to  causes  that  are 
£!^^X'»•  plain  and  evident,  and  must  remove,  or  rather 
t£  Ta'S;!!^*.^  prevent  our  surj)rise,  when  they  are  attentively 
uardiffum.  coHsidered.  The  terror  of  Mahomet's  arms,  aad 
the  repeated  victories  which  were  gained  by  him  and  his 
successors,  were  no  doubt  the  irresistible  ai^unient  that 
persuaded  such  multitudes  to  embrace  his  religion  and 
submit  to  his  dominion.  Beside,  his  law  was  artfull}'  and 
marvellously  adapted  to  the  corrupt  nature  ot  man ;  and 
in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  vices  to  wliich  they  were 
naturally  addicted  ;  for  the  articles  of  faith  which  it  pro- 
posed were  few  in  number,  and  extremely  simple ;  and 
the  duties  it  required  were  neither  many  nor  ilimcult,  nor 
such  as  were  incompatible  with  the  empire  of  appetites  and 
passions.*'  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  the  gross  ig- 
norance under  which  the  Arabians,  Syrians,  i^ersians,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  nations  laboured,  at  this 
time,  rendered  many  an  easy  prey  to  the  artilice  and  elo- 
quence of  this  bold  adventurer.  To  tliese  causes  of  the 
progress  of  31ahoinetism,  we  may  addthebitterdisseusions 
and  cruel  animosities  that  reigned  among  the  Christian 
sects, particularly  the  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and 
Monophy  sites,  dissensions  that  tilled  a  great  part  of  the  east 
with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormi- 
ties, as  rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to 
many.  We  might  add  here,  tiiat  the  Monophysites  and 
Ntstorians,  full  of  resentment  agahist  the  (ireeks,  from 
whom  they  had  suffered  the  bitterest  and  most  injurious 
treatment,  assisted  the  Arabians  in  the  conquest  of  several 
provinces,'  into  which,  of  consequence,  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet was  afterward  introduced.     Other  causes  of  the 

()  See  Roland,  De  nligione  Muhomedicn.     Sale'."*  Pre.liminanj  fyisiourse. 
r  Sec  Ockloy's  Conquest  af  SyrUt^  /Vr.vfVi,  amf  E^ypt^,  hy  the  iSorocffiii,  the  first  pw^''' 
;vhf?'|i  iTas  pn!)U*hc<i  ^*  l.onOinw  'u>  \\w  v^^at  \.^>"*.'!^\v\ Uvo  xmohiI  in  1717. 
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sudden  progress  of  that  religion,  will  naturally  occur  to 
such  as  consider  attentively  its  spirit  and  genius,  and  the 
state  of  the  world  at  this  time. 

v.  After  the  death  of  .Mahomet,  which  happened,  a.  v. 
632,  his  followers,  led  on  by  an  amazing  intrepi-      f^^  ^^^, 
dity,  and  a  fanatical  fury,  and  assisted,  as  we  have  STchriJlSS, 
already  observed,  by  those  Christians  whom  the  iTMTboSS* 
Greeks  had  treated  with  such  severity,  extended  •*"* 
their  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia,  and  subdued 
Syria,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  other  countries  under  their  do- 
minion. On  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks,  exhausted  with  civil 
discords,  and  wholly  occupied  by  intestine  troubles,  were 
unable  to  stop  these  intrepid  conquerors  in  their  rapid 
career. 

For  some  time  these  enthusiastic  invaders  used  their 
prosperity  with  moderation,  andtreatedthe  Christians,  and 
particularl}'  those  among  them  who  rejected  the  decrees 
of  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  with  the  utmost 
indulgence  and  lenity.  But  as  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
success  and  prosperity  renders,  too  generally,  corrupt 
moitals  insolent  and  imperious,  so  the  moderation  of  tms 
victorious  sect  degenerated  by  degrees  into  severity  ;  and 
they  treated  the  Christians,  at  length,  rather  like  slaves 
than  citizens,  loading  them  with  insupportable  taxes,  and 
obliging  them  to  submit  to  a  variety  of  vexatious  and  op- 
pressive measures. 

VI.  The  progress  however  of  this  triumphant  sect  re- 
ceived a  consioerable  check  by  the  civil  dissen-  The  if«iM>me- 
sions  which  arose  among  them  immediately  after  *•"  **"''*^* 
the  death  of  Mahomet.  Abubeker  and  Ali,  the  former  the 
father-in-law,  and  the  latter  the  son-in-law  of  this  pretend- 
ed prophet,  aspired  both  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire 
which  he  had  erected.  Upon  this  arose  a  tedious  and 
cruel  contest  whose  flame  reached  to  succeeding  ages,  and 
produced  that  schism  which  divided  the  Mahometans  into 
two  great  factions,  whose  separation  not  only  gave  rise  to 
a  vanety  of  opinions  and  rites,  but  also  excited  the  most 
implacable  hatred,  and  the  most  deadly  animosities.  Of 
these  factions,  the  one  acknowledged  Abubeker  as  the  true 
calif  J  or  successor  of  Mahomet,  and  its  menlbers  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Sonnites ;  while  the  other  ad- 
hered to  All,  and  were  known  by  the  title  of  Schiites.' 

M  See  Roland,  De  rti^fime  Tvrcicat  lib.  i.  p.  30,  70,  74,  85.  Chtirdia*a  l'm{a^esclvP««^^ 
•om-ii.  p.  23^. 
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Both  howerer  adhered  to  the  Alcoran  asm  divine 
the  rule  of  fiifthand  manners ;  to  whidi  indeed  thefiMrnier 
added,  by  way  of  interpretationy  the  Mumt  L  e.  a  cettaiB 
law  which  they  looked  upon  as  daacendeiUtain  Mahomet 
by  wal tradition,  and  whHih thl^chiites  relKed  to  admit 
Among  tile  Sonnites,  or  rollom^ra  of  Abubeker,  we  are  to 
reckon  the  Turks,  Tartars,  Arabians,  Africans,  and  the 
^atest  nart  of  the  Indian  Mahometans ;  whereas  tisb  Per- 
sians ana  the  subjects  of  the  Grand  Mpgul  are  generally 
considered  as  the  followers  of  AU ;  though  the  latter  in- 
deed seem  rather  to  obsenre  a  strict  neutrdity  in  lids  con- 
test 

Beside  these  two  ffrand^ictions,  there  arUroliier  siibop-, 
dinate  iects  among  Uie  Muometans,  whl^  dii^ute  irith 


mere  are  four  which  far  surpass  the  nifMi  point  of 
reputa^n  and  importance.  .>  ' 

t  For  in  account  of  the  Maliometui  aeetsy  toe  Hottiiiger,  Hbkt.  OHmL  WL  iL  tmLT 
Ti.  p.  340.    Bkant,  £M.  ie  VEmgUm  Ottommu  Ihrr.  u.  p.  S4S.    Gtatt^  ^nV  ^ 
^crte,  torn,  it  p.  863.    Sale's  Prmminm'9  JHacmntf  $  8,  p.  151. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING  THB   STATE   OV   LETTERfl   AND   PHILOSOPHY  DURING   THIS 

CERTURT. 

I.  Nothing  can  equal  the  ignorance  and  darkness  that 
reigned  in  this  century;  the  most  impartial  and  ru  luiio 
accivate  account  of  which  will  appear  incredible  ""^  ^'^^'s- 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  productions  of 
this  barbarous  period.  Any  remains  of  learning  and  phi- 
losophy that  yet  survived,  were,  a  few  particular  cases  ex- 
cepted, to  be  found  principally  among  the  Latins,  in  the 
obscure  retreats  of  cloistered  monks.  The  monastic  insti- 
tutions prohibited  the  election  of  amr  abbot  to  the  head  of 
a  convent,  who  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  or  at  least 
endowed  with  a  tolerable  measure  of  the  erudition  of  the 
times.  The  monks  were  obliged  to  consecrate  certain 
hours  every  day  to  reading  and  study ;  and,  that  they 
might  improve  this  appointment  to  the  most  advantageous 
purposes,  there  were  in  most  of  the  monasteries,  stated 
times  marked  out,  at  which  they  were  to  assemble,  in 
order  to  communicate  to  each  other  the  fruits  of  their  study, 
and  to  discuss  the  matters  upon  which  they  had  been  read- 
ing.* The  youth  also  who  were  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  church,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
ministry  by  a  diligent  application  to  study ;  and  in  this  they 
were  directed  by  tlic  monks,  one  of  wliose  principal  occu- 
pations it  was  to  preside  over  the  education  of  the  rising 
priesthood. 

It  must  however  b'e  acknowledged,  that  all  these  insti- 
tutions were  of  little  use  to  the  advancement  of  solid  learn- 
ing, or  of  rational  theology,  because  very  few  in  tliese  days 
were  acquainted  with  tlie  .  true  natiu-e  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  or  with  the  inipoilant  ends  wliirli  they  were 
adapted  to  serve ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  were 

a  See  Mabillon,  *^cla^.  A\  Ord,  BenedictL  toui-  ii.  !'•  I"'-*'  ■"»1'' 
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looked  upon  as  learned  men,  threw  away  their  time  in 
readimi;  the  marvellous  lives  of  a  parcel  of  fanatical  saints 
instead  of  employing  it  in  the  perusal  of  well-chosen  and 
exceUent  autnors.  They  wnd '  distingufahcd  'themselves 
most  by  their  taste  and  genius,  carried  their  studies  litde 
farther  than  the  works  of  Augustin  and  Gregory  the  Great ; 
and  it  is  of  scraps  collated  out  of  these  two  writers,  and 
patched  together  without  much  uniformity,  that  the  best 
productions  o(  this  century  are  entirely  composed. 
II.  The  sciences  enjoyed  no  degree  of  protection  at  this 
^^  time,  from  kings  and  princes,  nor  did  they  owe 
H»of^  any  thinj^  to  men  of  h^h  and  emin^it  stetions  in 
the  empire.  On  the  omer  hand,  the'schooli  vMA 
had  been  committed  to  the  care  and  infection  erf  the 
bishops,  whose  ignorance  and  indolence  were  fiow  become 
enormous,  be^an  to  decline  s^ce,  and  were»  in  mwy 
places,  fallen  mto  ruin.''  The  bishops  in  general  were  so 
illiterate,  that  few  of  that  body  were  capable  of  componi^ 
the  discourses  which  they  delivered  to  the  people.  8ucn 
of  them  as  were  not  totally  destitute  ofgemus,  composed 
out  of  the  writings  of  Augustin  and  Gregory  a  certain 
number  of  insipid  nomilies,  w  hich  they  divided  between 
themselves  and  their  stupid  colleagues,  that  they  mi^t  not 
be  obliged,  through  incapacity,  to  discontinue  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  their  peo])le,  as  appears 
evident  by  the  examples  of  Cdesarius,  bishop  of  Aries,  and 
Eloi,  bishop  of  Noyon.*"  There  is  yet  extant  a  summar}' 
of  theolo^cal  doctrine,  which  was  unskilfully  compiled  by 
Taion,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  from  the  writings  of  Augustin 
and  Gregory;  and  which  was  so  highly  exalted  in  this 
illiterate  age,  that  its  author  was  called,  by  the  rest  of  the 
bishops,  the  true  salt  of  the  earth,  and  a  divuie  light  that 
was  sent  to  illuminate  the  world.**  Many  such  instances 
of  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  this  century  will  occur  to 
those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  writers  it  pro- 
duced. England,  it  is  true,  was  happier  in  this  respect  man 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  whien  was  principsJly  owing 
to  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  ot  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  afterward,  who  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Can- 

b  Ulstoire  LUeraire  df.  la  Franetf  toiii.  iii.  p.  42e. 

iCP  c  In  the  original  wr  read  Eligiiis  ^^^ot^iomagensh,  which  is  a  mistake  cilhcr  of 
the  author,  or  printer.  It  is  probable  that  ^roviomagftlsis  has  slipt  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Mosheim,  in  the  place  of  MmodunensiH ;  for  Eloi"  was  bishop  of  Noyon.  and  no*  cf 
Nimqi^en. 

d  MabiUon,  x^alettavffrrfs  «r».  torn.  i.  n   Jft. 
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terbury,  and  contributed  much  to  introduce  among  the 
English  a  certain  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  to  excite 
in  tnat  kingdom  a  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning.* 

III.  In  Greece  the  fate  of  the  sciences  was  truly  lament- 
able. A  turgid  eloquence,  and  an  affected  pomp  TbeidMen 
and  splendour  of  style,  which  cast  a  perplexing  ^^  "^"f 
obscurity  x>ver  subjects  in  themselves  the  most  ^^^SS!^ 
clear  aad  perspicuous,  was  now  the  highest  point  ^^ 

of  perfection  to  which  both  prose  writers  and  poets  as- 
pired. The  Latin  eloquence  >vas  still  vastly  below  that  of 
the  Greeks ;  it  had  not  spirit  enough  .even  to  be  tui^id,  and, 
a  few  compositions  excepted,  was  sunk  to  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  narbarity  and  corruption.  Both  the  Gredk  and 
I^iatin  writers,  who  attempted  historical  compositions,  de* 
graded  most  miserably  that  important  science.  Moschus 
and  Sophronuis  among  the  former ;  and  among  the  IsMer 
Braulio,  Jonas,  a  Hitemian,  Audoenus,  Dado,  and  Ada- 
mannus,  wrotfe  the  lives  of  several  saints ;  or  rather  a  heap 
of  insipid  and  ridiculous  fables,  void  of  the  least  air  of  pro- 
babili^,  and  without  the  smallest  tincture  of  eloc^uence. 
The  Greeks  related  without  discernment  or  choice  the 
most  vulgar  reports  that  were  handed  about,  concemii^ 
the  events  of  ancient  times ;  and  hence  that  multitude  of 
absund  &bles,  which' the  Latins  afterward  copied  from  them 
with  the  utmost  avidity-. 

IV.  Among  the  Latms  philosophy  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
If  tiiiere  were  any  tliat  retained  some  faint  reluc-  rbe  b^  «r 
tance  to  abandon  it  entirely,  such  confined  .their  p»»"*«>i*y- 
studies  to  the  writings  of  Boetius  and  Cassiodorus,  from 
which  they  committed  to  memory  a  certain  number  of 
phrases  and  sentences ;  and  that  was  all  their  philosophi- 
cal stock.  The  Greeks,  abandoning  Plato  to  the  monks, 
gave  themselves  entirely  up  to  the  direction  of  Aristotle, 
and  studied  with  eagerness  the  subtilties  of  his  logic,  which 
were  of  signal  use  m  the  controversies  carried  oh  between 
the  Monophysites,  the  Nestorians,  and  Monothelites.  All 
these  different  sects  called  the  stagirite  to  their  assistance, 
when  they  wem  to  plead  their  cause,  and  to  defend  their 
doctrines,  tbtace  it  was  that  James,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
who  was  a  Monophysite,  translated  in  this  century  the 
dialectics  of  Aristotle  into  the  Syriac  language.' 

e  Wilkint's  ConcUm  ^agnm  Ml«Mite,  ton.  i.  p.  48.  Coaringii  .^lifiiiM.  Aaikniieie, 
l».  877. 
f  S^  A«!K*innniii  RfNtofA.  Oriml^t,  VoUcoh.  torn.  i.  p.  49S, 
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CHAPTER  II. 


('9NCERNI2IG   THE    DOCTORS   AN"D    MINISTERS    OF    THE   CHURCH,    IITD  III 
FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT   DURING    THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  The  disputes  about  pre-eminence  that  had  so  long  sub- 
The  d.«put«  sisted  between  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Constan- 
^KwJSi;  tinople,  proceeded  in  this  century  to  such  violent 
KJSSSPoi'r  len^s,  as  laid  the  foundations  of  that  deplorable 
•tiuiiuiopie.  schism,  which  afterward  separated  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches.  The  most  learned  writers,  and  those  who 
are  most  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  antiquity,  are 
generaUy  agreed  that  Boniface  III.  engaged  Phocas,  that 
abominable  tyrant,  who  waded  to  the  imperial  throne 
through  the  blood  of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  to  take  from 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople  the  title  of  wcumenieal  or  uni- 
versal bishop^  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pontiff. 
They  relate  Uiis,  however,  upon  the  sole  authoritj  of  fiaro- 
iiius ;  for  none  of  the  ancient  writers  have  mentioned  it. 
If  indeed  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Anastasius  and  Paul  Dea- 
con,^ sometliing  like  what  we  have  now  related  was  trans- 
acted by  Phocas ;  for  when  the  bishops  of  Constantinople 
maintained  tliat  their  church  was  not  only  equal  in  dignity 
and  authority  to  that  of  Rome,  but  also  tiie  head  of  "aS  the 
Christian  churches,  this  tyrant  opposed  their  .pretensions, 
and  granted  the  pre-eminence  to  the  churcn  of  Rome ; 
and  thus  was  the  papal  supremacy  first  introduced. 

II.  The  Roman  pontiffs  used  all  sorts  of  methods  to 
The  ^opmnii.  maiutaiu  and  enlai^e  the  authority  and  pre-e\ni- 
2e?IiiSS'"  nence  which  they  had  acquired  by  a  grant  from 
T,7  maoy.  j|^g  ^^gj  q^q^^  tyrant  that  ever  disgraced  the  an- 
nals of  history.  We  find  however  in  the  most  authentic 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  this  century,  that  not  only 
several  emperors  and  princes,  but  also  whole  nations 
opposed  the  ambitious  views  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
The  Byzantine  history,  and  the  Formulary  of  Mar- 
culftis  Qontain  many  proofs  of  the  influence  which 
the  civil  magistrate  yet  retained  in  reljgibus  matters, 
and  of  the  subordination  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  Uie 
regal  authority.    It  is  tnie  the  Roman  writers  affirm, 

g  Anutasius,  th  vilia  Poni^am,    Paul  Diaeon.  Derekut  guHs  iMiirohimt,  lib.  iV. 
rap.  xxxTJi.  in  Miirntoiii  firripttrr.  rerttm  Jtcticcr,  torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  46. 
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that  Constantine  Pogonatus  abdicated  the  privile^  of 
confinning,  by  his  approbation,  the  election  of  the  bishop 
of  that  city ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  they  allege  a  passage 
of  Anastasius,  in  whicn  it  is  said,  that  according  to  an 
edict  of  Pogonatus,  the  pontiff  who  should  be  elected^  was 
to  be  ordained  immediately  and  without  the  least  delay S 
But  every  dhe  must  see  that  this  passage  is  insufficient  to 
prove  what  these  writers  assert  with  such  confidence.  It 
IS,  however,  certain,  that  this  emperor  abated,  some  say 
remitted  the  sum  which,  since  the  time  of  Theodoric,  the 
bishops  of  Rome  had  been  obliged  to  pay  into  the  impe- 
rial treasury  before  they  could  be  ordamed,  or  have  their 
election  confirmed.' 

The  ancient  Britons  and  Scots  persisted  long  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  religious  liberty ;  and  neither  the 
threats  nor  promises  of  the  legates  of  Rome  could  engage 
them  to  submit  to  the  decrees  and*  authority  of  the  ambi- 
tious pontiflf,  as  appears  manifestly  from  the  testimonv  of 
Bede.  The  churcnes  of  Gaul  and  Spain  attributedf  as 
much  authority  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  they  thought 
suitable  to  their  own  dignity,  and  consistent  with  their  m- 
terests ;  nay,  even  in  Itdy,  his  supreme  authority  was  ob- 
stinately rejected,  since  the  bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  other 
prelates,  refused  an  implicit  submission  to  his  orders.^  Be- 
side all  this,  multitudes  of  private  persons  expressed  pub- 
licly, and  without  the  least  hesitation,  their  abhorrence  of 
the  vices,  and  particularly  of  the  lordly  ambition  of  the 
Roman  pontifis ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Valden- 
ses,  or  Vaudois,  had  already,  in  this  century,  retired  into 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  that  they  might  be  more  at  their 
liberty  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  tnose  imperious  prelates.' 

III.  The  progress  of  vice  among  the  subordinate  rulers 
and  ministers  of  the  church  was,  at  this  time,  truly  vicrt  or  ctm 
deplorable ;  neither  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  •'*''^" 
nor  eyen  the  cloistered  monks,  were  exempt  from  the  ge- 

h  Anyfyfi  \r%i,  PoiUtf.  in  Bened,  p.  14C,  m  Muratorii  Seriptor.  rerwn  ItdHcar.  torn.  iii. 

i  Anistas.  rtt.  Pmd\f.  in  AgoJthanfy  p.  144,  compured  with  MascoTii  ifisl.  Qermau  torn, 
ii.  p.  ISI,  in  the  unotatioDs.  [C^  It  wiU  not  be  amiu  Lo  olMen-e  here,  that  bj  the 
ffame  edict,  which  diminished  the  ordination  money  paid  by  the  bKhopR  of  Rome  to 
the  emperor,  Constantine  resumed  th4*  power  of  confiiming  the  cicrtion  of  the  pope, 
which  his  predeeeuon  had  invested  in  the  exarchs  of  Haven na ;  so  that  the  bishop  elect 
was  not  to  be  ordained  till  his  election  was  notified  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  imperial  decree  confirming  it  was  received  by  the  electors  at  Home.  See  Anvta^iti^ 
in  his  li^  of  Agatho. 

k  See  Geddes's  Jtfucettansouf  TVacIs,  torn.  il.  p.  6. 

1  See  Antoinc  J^.e^er's  Hialahe  den  Egtises  FaudoiseSy  livr.  i.  p.  !•'>■ 
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neral  contagion,  as  appears  from  the  unanimous  confession 
of  all  the  writers  of  this  century  that  are  worthy  of  cre^ 
In  those  very  places  that  were  consecrated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  piety,  and  the  service  of  God,  there  was  little  else 
to  be  seen  dian  ffhostly  ambition,  insatiable  avarice,  pious 
frauds,  intolerable  pride,  and  a  supercilious  Qontempt  of 
the  natural  rights  ot  the  people,  witn  many  oth^r  vices  $tSl 
more  enormous.  There  reigned  also  in  many  places  the 
most  bitter  dissensions  between  the  bishops  and  the 
monks.  The  former  had  employed  the  greedy  nands  of  the 
latter  to  augment  the  episcopal  treasure,  and  to  draw  con- 
tributions from  all  parts  to  support  them  in  their  luxury, 
and  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts.  The  monks  perceiving 
this,  and  also  unwiUing  to  serve  the  bishops  in  such  a  dis- 
honourable character,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  emperon  and 
princes,  under  whose  civil  jurisdiction  they  lived ;  and  af- 
terwuxl,  for  their  further  security,  had  recoune  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  pontiff.""  This  protection  thej  readily 
obtained,  and  the  imperious  pontiffs,  always  fond  of  exeit- 
ing  their  authority,  exempted,  by  degrees,  the  monastic 
oraers  from  the  jurisdiction  of  me  bishops.  The  monks, 
in  return  for  this  important  service,  devoted  themselves 
wholly  to  advance  the  interests,  and  to  maintain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  They  made  his  cause  theu 
own,  and  represented  him  as  a  sort  of  god  to  the  ignorant 
multitude,  over  whom  they  had  gained  a  prodigious  as- 
cendant, by  the  notion  that  generally  prevailed  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  monastic  order.  It  is  at  the  same  time  to  be 
observed  that  this  immunity  of  the  monks  was  a  fnutful 
source  of  licentiousness  and  disorder,  and  occasioned  the 
greatest  part  of  the  vices  with  which  they  were  afit^rward 
so  justly  charged.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  of  the 
best  writers  upon  this  subject." 

IV.  In  the  mean  time  the  monks  were  every  where  in 
The  »ut«  or  high  repute,  and  their  cause  was  accompanied  with 
ib«  monks,    ^j^g  jjjQgj  surprising  success,  particularly  among  the 

Latins,  through  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  lloman  pon- 
tiff, and  their  pharisaical  affectation  of  uncommon  piety  and 

m  See  Lain) oil  t^Mfrfio  iuquiikimis  in  CkarUtm  ImmimUali$  S,  Gerwumif  opp.  torn.  iii. 
part  i.  p.  50.  Baluxii  MiseeUan,  torn.  ii.  p.  159,  torn.  iv.  p.  108.  Muratorii  Jintiq,  lUilk- 
torn.  ii.  p.  944,  049. 

n  See  Launoii  Examen  jnitiUgii  S.  Germani,  torn.  iii.  part  i.  p.  "2^2.  Wflkins'f  rcnci/i^ 
Ma^(f  ErittmnifTf  lom.  i.  p.  43,  44,  4U,  &c. 
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^  devotioB.  The  he&cb  of  families,  strmiiff  to  surpaM  etch 
other  in  tfadr  zeal  for  the  proiMieation  ana  advancement  of 
monkery,  dedicated  their  craldren  to  God,  by  shuttmg 
them  up  in  convents,  and  devotk^  them  to  a  sofitary  UCb, 
which  fhey  looked  upon  as  the  highest  felicity  ;*  nor  did 
tiiey  fail  to  send  with  these  innocent  victims  a  rich  dowiy. 
Abandoned  profligates,  who  had  passed  their  days  in  tiM 
most  enormous  pursuits,  and  whose  guiky  consciences  fiUed 
them  with  terror  and  remorse,  were  comforted  wkh  the 
delusive  hopes  of  obtaining  pardon,  and  making  atone- 
ment for  their  crimes,  by  leaving  the  greatest  part  of  their 
fortune  to  some  monastic  society.  Mmtitudes,  unpelled  by 
the  unnatural  dictates  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  deprived 
tiieir  children  of  fertile  Imds  and  rich  patrimomes,  in 
&vour  of  the  monks,  by  whose  prayers  the^  hoped  to  render 
die  Deity  propitious.     Several  ecclesiastics  laid  down  rules 


for  the  direction  of  the  monastic  orders.  Those  among  the 
Latins,  who  undertook  this  pious  task,  were  Fructuosus, 
Isidore,  Johannes  Gerundinensis,  and  Columba.''  The  rule 
of  discipline  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict,  was  not  as  yet  so 
universally  followed  as  to  exclude  all  others. 

V.  The  writers  of  this  a^e,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  genius  or  erudition,  were  very  few  in  xut  Gmk 
number.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  first  rank  is  due  '"••'^ 
to  Maximus,  a  monk,  who  disputed  with  great  obstinacy 
and  warmth  against  the  Monothelites,  composed  some  illus- 
trations upon  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  was  upon  the  whole 
a  man  of  no  mean  capacity,  though  unhappy  through  the 
impatience  and  violence  of  his  natural  temper. 

Isychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  explained  several  books 
of  Scripture ;""  and  left  Itehind  him  several  Homilies  and 
some  productions  of  less  importance. 

Dorotheus,  abbot  of  Palestine,  acquired  a  considerable 
name  by  his  Ascetic  Dissertatumsj  in  which  he  laid  down  a 
plan  of  monastic  life  and  manners. 

Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Seba  in  Palestine,  and  a  monk  of 
a  ver}'  superstitious  complexion,  composed  a  Pandect  of 
the  holy  Scriptures^  i.  e.  a  summary  or  system  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  which  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation. 

o  Gervais,  Hisioire  de  PJihke  Sttgery  lom.  L  p.  9^16. 
p  Luce  llobtenii  Co4bx  RtguUir,  ton.  ii.  p.  885. 

q  See  SuDOD,  Critiqutil^  im  BMiotkequ  des  JSkUwn  EuUmsiuiyBa  4e  M.  Du  Fin,  (om- 
f.  p.  2«i. 
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Sophronius,  bishpp  of  Jerusalem^  was  rendered  iUustri- 
ous,  and  attracted  the  veneration  of  succeeding  ages,  by"* 
the  controversies  he  carried  on  against  those  who,  at  this 
time,  were  branded  with  the  name  of  heretics ;  aikl  parti- 
cularly against  the  M onothelites,  of  whose  doctrine  he  was 
the  first  opposer,  and  also  the  fomenter  of  the  dispute  which 
it  occasioned/ 

There  are  yet  eirtant  several  HamiUeSj  attributed  to 
Andrew,  bishop  of  Crete,  which  are  destitute  of  true  piety 
and  eloquence,  and  which  are  moreover  considered  by 
some  writers  as  entirely  spurious. 

Gregory,  surnamed  Pisides,  deacon  of  Constantinople, 
beside  the  History  ofHeraclius  and  the  Jivares^  composed 
several  poems,  and  other  pieces  of  too  little  moment  to 
deserve  mention. 

Theodore,  abbot  of  Raithu,  published  a  book,  which  is 
still  extant,  against  those  sects  who  seemed  to  introduce 
corrupt  innovations  into  the  Christian  religion  by  their  doc- 
trine relating  to  the  person  of  Christ. 

VI.  Among  the  Latin  writers,  a  certain  number  were 
The  uthi  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  superior  abili- 
'^"**  ties.  Ildefonse,  archbishop  of  Toledu>,  was  re- 
puted for  his  learning ;  the  Spaniaros  however  attribute  to 
nim,  without  foundation,  certain  treatises  concerning  the 
Virgin  Mary." 

We  have  vet  extant  two  books  of  qnstles,  ^vritten  by 
Desiderius,  bishop  of  Cahors,  and  published  by  the  learned 
Canisius. 

Eligius,  or  Eloi,  bishop  of  Limoges,  left  behind  him 
several  Homilies,  and  some  other  productions. 

Marculf,  a  GsJlic  monk,  composed  two  books  of  ecclesi- 
astical forms,  which  are  hijghly  valuable,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely proper  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the  deplorable  state 
of  religion  and  learning  in  this  centur}'.' 

Aldhelm,  an  English  prelate,  composed  several  poems 
conciming  the  Christian  life,  which  exhibit  but  indifferent 
marks  of  genius  and  fancy." 

r  See  the  ^eta  Sanetonm,  tom.  ii.  J\iarlii  ad  d.  xi.  p.  C5. 

8  See  the  ^cta  Stmctarum,  Januar,  tom.  ii.  p.  535. 
.    t  Htfloire  iMermre  de  la  Prance,  tom.  iiL  p.  565. 

ICP  u  Thi«  Dfclftte  certainly  deserved  a  more  hoDourable  mention  thoii  is  here  uiait 
of  limi  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  His  poetical  talents  irerc  by  no  means  the  most  distiozuiik- 
ing  part  of  hii  character.  He  was  profoundly  terscd  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Saion 
languawf .  He  appeared  also  with  dignity  in  the  pasehal  controverey,  that  so  Ions  di-  ' 
vWed  the  Saxon  and  British  cfaurcto.    See  CoUifr^  Ecclesh^liml  Hift.  vol.  i.  n  i»i 
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Julian  Pomerius  confuted  the  JeWs,  and  acquired  a 
name  by  several  other  productions,  which  are  neither 
worthy  of  much  applause  nor  of  utter  contempt.  To  all 
these  we  might  add  Cresconius,  whose  abridgment  o  the 
canons  is  weO  known ;  Fredegarius  the  histonan,  and  a  few 
others. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  DOCTKINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DCRrXG  THIS 

CENTURY. 

I.  In  this  barbarous  age,  religion  lay  expiring  under  a 
motley  and  enormous  heap  of  superstitious  inven- 
tions, and  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the  force  i  JJute*??*!^ 
to  raise  her  head,  or  to  display  her  native  charms,  "^'""' 
to  a  darkened  and  deluded  world.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  church,  the  worship  of  Christians  was  confined  to  the 
one  Supreme  God,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ;  but  the 
Christians  of  this  century  multiplied  the  objects  of  their  de- 
votion, and  paid  homage  to  the  remains  of  the  true  cross^ 
to  the  images  of  the  saints,  and  to  bones,  whose  real  owners 
were  extremely  dubious.''  The  primitive  Christians,  in  or- 
der to  excite  men  to  a  course  of  piety  and  virtue,  set  be- 
fore them  that  heavenly  state,  and  those  mansions  of  mise- 
IT,  which  the  gospel  has  revealed  as  the  different  por- 
tionis  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  ;  while  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  century  talked  of  nothing  else  but  a  certain 
fire,  which  effaced  the  stains  of  vice,  and  purified  souls 
from  their  corruption.  The  former  taught  that  Christ,  by 
his  sufferings  and  death,  had  made  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  mortals ;  the  latter  seemed,  by  their  superstitious  doc- 
trine, to  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  such  as  had 

If  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  a  remarkable  passage  out  of  The  JJft  of  St.  Eli- 

gtus,  or  Eloi,  bishop  of  Noyoo,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Dacherius's  SpiciUgium  veter. 

Scriptor,  tom.  ii.  p.  92.     This  passage,  which  is  very  proper  to  give  us  a  just  idea  of  the 

piety  of  this  age,  i^  as  follows  :  "  Huic  sanctissimo  viro  inter  cetera  virtutum  saarum 

miracula  id  etiam  a  Domino  concessum  crat,  ut  sanctorum  martynim  corpora,  quae  per 

tot  laecula  abdita  populis  hactenus  habebantur,  eo  invcstigante  ac  nimio  ardorc  fidei  in- 

dagante,  patefacta  proderentur."    It  appears,  by  this  passage,  that  St.  Eloi  was  a  zealous 

rckc  hunter,  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  writer  of  his  life,  he  was  very  successful  at 

this  kind  of  game,  for  he  smelt  and  unkennelled  the  carcasses  of  St.  Quintin,  St.  Plato, 

St.  Crispin,  St.  Crispinian,  St.  Lucian,  and  many  mure.     TheRbishops  of  this  at^c,  who 

iwere  either  ambitiously  desirous  of  popular  applause,  or  intent  upon  accumulating 

riches,  and  filling  their  coffers  with  the  oblations  of  a  superstitious  people,  pretended  to 

be  endowed  with  a  micBculouB  sagacity  in  discoTering  the  bodies  of  saints  and  martyrs* 

VOL.  I.  58 
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not  contributed,  l)y  their  oflc'rings,  to  augment  the  riches 
of  the  clergy,  or  the  cliurch.*  The  former  were  only  stu- 
dious to  attain  to  a  viiluous  simplicity  of  life  and  manners, 
and  employed  their  principal  zeal  and  dilii^ence  in  the  cul- 
ture of  true  and  genuine  ])ietv  ;  while  the  latter  placed 
the  whole  of  religion  in  external  rites  and  bodily  exercises. 
The  methods  also  of  solving  the  difficulties,  and  dLs^^ipa- 
tinfi:  the  doubts,  that  often  arose  in  inquisitive  minds,  were 
of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  superstitious  system  that 
now  prevailed.  The  two  great  and  irresistible  ai^uments 
against  alldoubts,  were  the  authority  of  the  church,  andthe 
tcorking  of  miracles  ;  and  the  production  of  these  prodi- 
gies required  no  extraordinary  degree  of  dexterity  in  an  age 
of  such  gross  and  universal  ignorance. 
If.  Few  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Latins  applied  them- 
selves to  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
l^ti'I^Ai  during  this  century.    There  are  yet  extant  some 


tvtof 


commentaries  of  Isychius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
upon  certain  book>  of  the  Old  Testaments  and  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebreirs.  Maxhnus  published  asolution  of 
sixty-five  questiwis  relaJinsf  to  the  holy  S!criptures^  and  other 
productions  of  the  same  nature.  Julian  Pomerius  attempt- 
ed, but  without  success,  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contra- 
dictions that  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  w  ritings,  and  to 
explain  the  prophecy  of  Xalxum.  All  these  writers  were 
manifestiv  inferior  to  the  meanest  expositors  of  modern 
times,  the  Grecian  doctors,  particularly  those  who  pre- 
tended to  be  initiated  in  the  most  mysterious  depths  of  the- 
ology. Were  continually  hunting  ufter  fantastic  allegories, 
as  is  evident  from  the  tjiu\siions  of  !Ma.\nnu.s  already  men- 
tioned. The  Latin>,  on  the  contrary,  were  so  diffident  of 
their  abihties.  thatthev  did  liot  dare  lo  enter  these  alleijori- 

1  >:.  E.i£--*,  ::  F.  .  .•:•    .--••"  .:  -^.S  ., .:.  ":..-  n.al'.'.:   i:.  tK*-  fcll^wirj  ri::..«r: 
••5.."_*  Ci-.a::i- -*  t?*.     -.  -.  '«:.  *.-;•.•..  •'.'.    ..:.:*r  -.!.:.;:,  »i  .'/ :/i..'ii  «.•/!,  qn.*    ::»  Ji.;n 
IV:    ."fi-i*.-. -:\i.>.:     ..        -.    .".•.  :.- u*  *"-.'•  :.:!  z  :-ia!,  ri!*i  •iiu*  |)- o  a''ii4.ji  J  u»'ir!!  ■ 
(jLu  ^-.':;f »   «•-*:«  *.!:cr.'.;:i>  •     .-..•    .: :    ■.  :e  li.'-  \    itk*  «  ?«iauti  m  t-ti:ki;i  cun  jr.- 
pKi  ".iirrf  .-*:. :.:.  u:  *«  .  .r*  .  •    •.  •  .:.i   1*.::'  *•;  -.'.  .: .    i".-  d-  ik'  |i»f*il :  <jiji  jmj«i  k"  : 
STtalc"  ■-"»«"-."-•.:.:.- tn.  r  -  »•   .        -  -• .  -'-.r'.'.tl.     II' !  i:;i»-   i:".ri.:k>  xc'tri-.Ir  j  j'::i. 
iccxhMZKii*  :'j    :. •...:•:■      r  -..-     •         -•..•*  • :    ;•    .:a".*  '^'.I'^j.*   rin'trf'.,    lumir^rj 
sar^pts* '.:•--*.. -\:i  •  .■-  ■•-    '-'•    ^'•■•-    ■    '■  *  ^     '■  -j.".!  «r;>«iU»-'  i're.|Ur.iiti'i- c-i.m !!..!•.. 
sAactocnia  :  i*.-.*. .  .*  r   •:    .:  •  •  y  •. :  •*     .    ; :  -i  _•..—  -.  U'.r.iis,  ft-curi  l:i  di*-  jijv!iiii  a:  •.( 
sikamil  ^'-tra*  .-i.:.;  •;         t     :..:.-:  l*..  I  ■'-::.•.,  -'   .•  .^toinius."     X     ^%u  ^if  m.» 
&  ^lr«e  i*i-:  is?>  •>>.r,ri:.       :  •  -  ^L-.--.:  :  ...s    :.  r  .•'•  C-r:«..*f.rn,  in  which  »h»?rf  i-  r  ■: 
iV  *<«•.  nr-a.*-..  cl*  t:?  *.-     ;   »r;  '.  'tr'.zi-a  :•'..*  i»;'!.  >. bet/if ncf  to  hi*  \\\\*.  rr:.- 
;«3tW7.  i^^rwicacf,  iti  cw'.       .v.  ...ri  r  •.  •   .   3'..i  r  v.  .:ch  the  i«bole  of  r#li.:io!,  i-  n  vir 
•?  c?i5irt  •-  cmn:  ^/If*  S    :   •  c*.-  '.".  -  -  •  r:-,^     •        i-;  •••  'A»  ^zftir,  fie'^f^nc  f-  '•''••'• 
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c^  labyrinths,  but  contented  themselves  with  what  flowers 
they  could  pluck  out  of  the  rich  collections  of  Gregory  and 
Augustin.  Of  this  we  see  a  manifest  example  in  !ntterius'9 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  JVew  Testament^  which  is  en^ 
tirely  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great/ 
Amon^  the  intr^rpreters  of  this  century,  we  must  not  for- 
get TnomaSy  bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  gave  a  second  Sy- 
riac  version  of  all  tue  books  of  the  New  Testament/ 

III.  While  philosophy  and  theology  had  scarcely  any  re* 
mains  of  life,  any  marKS  of  existence  among  the  tum^ uie- 
Latins,  the  Greeks  were  wholly  occupied  with  '^^• 
controversies  about  certain  particular  branches  of  religion, 
and  never  once  thought  or  reducing  all  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  into  one  regular  and  rational  system.  It  is 
true,  Antiochus,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  composed  a  short 
summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  he  entitled  T%« 
Pandect  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  It  is,  however,  easy  to 
perceive  what  sort  of  an  author  he  was,  how  void  of  dignity 
and  true  judgment,  from  many  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly from  that  rueful  poem  which  is  subjoined  to  his  work, 
in  which  he  deplores,  in  lamentable  strains,  the  loss  of  that 

Erecious  fragment  of  the  true  cross,  which  is  said  to  have 
een  carried  away  by  the  Persians  amon^  other  spoils. 
The  most  elegant  and  judicious  summary  of  theology  that 
appeared  among  the  Latins  in  this  century,  was  the  trea* 
ti^e  of  Ildefonse,  De  cognitUme  baptismij  which  was  saved 
by  Balusius  from  the  ruins  of  time ;  a  work  indeed  which 
is  not  extremely  necessary,  since  the  ignoble  frauds  of 
superstition  have  been  so  fully  brought  to  light,  though  it 
contains  remarkable  proofs  tli^t  many  of  the  corrupt  s^di< 
tions  and  inventions,  which  disfigure  Christianity  in  the 
popish  churches,  were  not  contrived  till  after  this  period/ 
The  dry  and  insipid  body  of  divinity,  composed  by  Taio, 
or  Togo,  bishop  of  Saragossa,  under  the  title  of  Five 

J  This  useless  production  has  been  usuaHy  published  with  the  works  of  Gn^rj  the 
Great :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Benedictine  monks  hare  inserted  it  in  their  splen- 
did edition  of  the  works  of  that  pontifT,  torn.  i?.  part  ii. 

z  Jos.  Sim.  Assemanni  Biblioth,  Orimi.  Vntiean.  torn.  ii.  p.  93, 94. 

a  See  Balasii  MbctUanea.  torn.  vi.  p.  1.  From  the  work  of  lldefonsus  it  appears  evi- 
dent, that  the  monetrous  doctrine  of  trangubitantiaiton  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the 
Latins  in  this  century ;  see  C.  137,  p.  99  ;  that  the  Holy  Sci^ptures  were  in  the  hands  of 
all  Christians,  and  were  perused  by  them  without  the  least  molestation  or  restraint,  C 
80,  p.  59.  lldefonsus,  it  b  true,  is  zealous  in  banbhing  reason  and  philosophy  from  re- 
ligious  matters ,  he,  howcTer,  establishes  the  Holy  Scripturet  and  the^riiings  ;</  th€  en- 
cient  doctors  as  the  supreme  trihnnat*;  before  which  nil  theological  opinions  are  to  be  tried, 
p.  14,  H2. 
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Books  of  Sentences^  and  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
Gregory  and  Augustin,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  mention, 
thoueh  in  this  century,  it  was  considered  as  an  admirable 
and  immortal  work.'' 

Several  particular  branches  of  doctrine  were  treated  by 
the  theological  writers  of  this  age ;  thus  P<Iaximus  wrote 
concerning  the  nature  of  theology  and  the  manifestation  of 
the  Son  in  the  flesh,  and  also  concerning  the  two  natures  in 
Christ ;  and  ^Fheodore  Raithu  composed  a  treatise  con- 
cerning Christ's  incarnation.  But  a  small  acquaintance 
with  the*  state  pf  learning  and  religion  at  this  period  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  just,  though  disadvantageous,  idea  of 
the  merit  of  these  performances,  and  also  oftheir  authors. 

IV.  The  moral  writers  of  this  century,  and  their  mise- 
rable productions,  show  too  plainly  to  what  a 
Moral  nrriten.  ^yretchcd  statc  that  Hoblc  and  important  science 
was  now  reduced.     Among  these  moralists,  the  first  rank 
is  due  to  Dorotheus,  author  of  the  .Ascetic  Dissertations ; 
Maximus,  Aldhelm,  Hesyciiius,    Thalassius,   and  some 
others ;  yet  even  in  their  productions,  what  grovelluig  no- 
tions do  we  find  !  what  rubbish,  what  a  heap  of  super- 
stitious fancies,  and  how  many  marks  of  extravagance, 
perplexity,  and  doubt  !  beside,  the  laity  had  little  reason 
to  com])hiin  of  the  severity  of  their  moral  directors,  whose 
custom  it  Avas  to  reduce  all  the  oblij^ations  of  Christianity 
to  the  practice  of  a  small  num])er  of  virtues,  as  appears 
from  Alilhelm's   Treatise  concerning  the  eight  principal 
virtues.     Nor  was  the  neglect  of  these  duties  attended 
with  such  penalties  as  were  proper  to  restrain  offenders. 
The  false  notions  also,  which  prevailed  in  this  age,  tended 
much  to  diminish  a  just  sense  of  the  nature  and  obligation 
of  virtue  ;  for  the  solitude  of  the  monastic  life,  though  ac- 
companied with  no  marks  of  solid  and  genuine  piety,  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  was 
therefore  honoured  among  the  Latins  with  the  title  of  the 
second  baptism,  which  circumstance  alone  may  serve  to 
show  us  the  miserable  state  of  Christianity  at  this  time. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  and  oriental  monks  la- 
boured to  arrive  at  a  state  of  perfection  by  mere  contem- 
plation, and  studiously  endeavoured  to  form  their  temper 
and  characters  after  tlie  model  of  Dionysius,  the  chief  of 
the  mystics. 

^  Sec  Mabillon.  ^'imUrtn  rfteris  (vvi.  tom.  ii.  p.  6?. 
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y.  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  a  Grecian  monk,  restored 
among  the  Latins  the  discipline  of  penance j  as  it 
is  commonly  termed,  whicli  had  been  for  a  long  otjILut 
time  ahnost  totally  neglected,  and  enforced  it  by  <"«55» 
a  body  of  seyere  laws  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  canons* 
This  zealous  prelate,  being  raised  beyond  his  expectation 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a.  d.  668,  formed  and  executed 
seyeral  pious  and  laudable  projects;  and  among  other 
things  reduced  to  a  regular  science  that  branch 'of  ecclesi- 
astical law  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  penitential  dis- 
cipline. He  published  a  peniteniihlj  whicn  was  entirely 
new  to  the  Latin  world,  by  which  the  clergy  were  taught 
to  distinguish  sins  into  yarious  classes,  according  as  they 
were  more  or  less  heinous,  private  or  public ;  to  judge  oif 
them  and  determine  the  degrees  of  their  guilt  by  their  na- 
ture and  consequences ;  the  intention  of  me  offender ;  the 
time  and  place  in  which  they  were  committed ;  and  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  attended.  This  new 
penitential  contained  also  the  methods  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  offenders ;  pointed  out  the  penalties  that  were 
suitable  to  the  various  classes  of  transgressions ;  prescribed 
the  forms  of  consolation^  ea^hortation,  and  absolution  ;  and 
described,  in  an  ample  and  accurate  manner,  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the  confessions 
of  the  penitent/  This  new  discipline,  thoi^h  of  Grecian 
origin,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Latin  churches ;  and, 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  passed  from  Britain  into  all  the 
western  provinces,  where  the  book  of  Theodore  became 
the  model  of  all  oliier  penitentials^  and  was  multiplied  in  a 
vast  number  of  copies.  The  diu*ation  of  this  discipline  was 
but  transitory ;  for  in  the  eighth  centur}^  it  began  to  de- 
cline, and  was  at  length  entirely  supplanted  by  what  was 
called  the  new  canon  of  indulgences. 

vi.  The  doctors  who   opposed  the  various  sects  are 
scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  and  would  deserve 
stiU  less  an  attentive  perusal,  did  not  theii:  wri-  ^^^^^ 
tings  contribute  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  *^^ 
times  in  which  they  lived.     Nicias  composed  two  books 

c  The  ptniUnSild  of  Theodore  ib  yet  extant,  though  maimed  and  imperfect,  in  an  edi- 
tion published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1679,  in  4to.  by  Petit ;  and  enriched  with  learned  dis- 
sertations and  notes  of  the  editor.  We  have  also  thecxx.  CofUiuUEcdUsiML  Theodori> 
published  in  Dacaerius's  Spicifejfiimi,  torn.  ix.  and  in  the  CmdHn  Harduini,  torn.  iii.  p. 
1771. 
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agmmt  the  Gentiles  ;  and  Photius  inibnw  u*  that «  ootiia 
writer,  whose  name  is  unknown,  emhaAnn  in  tfi9  uine 
.controversy,  and  supported  the  good  came  by  aprodi^ 
'  joiis  uuDioer  of  arg;umeut}i,  drawn  from  ancient  recordi 
anil  monumeutd."  Julius  Pomenus  CQUited  his  polemic 
talent  against  the  Jews.  The  views  itf  Tunotheua  irere 
yet  more  extensive ;  i'or  he  £^ve  an  ample  desci^tion  and 

.  8  laboured  confutation  of  all  the  rarioua  htrtsUs  that  di- 
vided the  church,  m  his  book  conetinu^  Ika  recqttion  af 
hereticv. 

As  to  tht-  disNensiqns  of  the  catholic  Christians  among 
ihemselves,  they  produced,  at  this  time,  few  or  no  sventa 
worthy  of  mention.  We  shall  therefore  ontyob8e]CTe,that 
in  this  century  were  sou  n  the  seeds  of  those  fittal  discords, 

"  vhidi  r4|A  aSqader  the  bcmds  of  Christian  commtrnjop  be-  . 
tireen  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  nay,  these  seeda 
liad  alrpaA^stilcen  rootin  the  minds  of  the  Greidcs,to  wbom 
^  Roman  jwwer  became  insuroortable,  and  the  preten- 

■■  flions  of  the  lorereign  pontiffii  mfious. 

'V:  In  BjjtAi^  warm  contmrersies  concemii^biipliBnfjdie 

.  |MD«ii%Mid  partioulariy  the  fi^nous  dispute  cc^comi^'tfie 
ttnerfcelebndiitttfie  EasterJestiytl«  were  «<ii^  om be- 
tweak  the  ancieiuBritons,  and  the  new  conrerts  to  Chris* 
tianttrj^  wlndi  Augustin  had  made  among  the  An^o<Saz- 
ons.*  The  nmdamental  doctrines  of  Cfanstiani^  were  not 
tX  all  afiected  by  these  controversies,  which,  on  that  account 
were  more  nmocent  and  less  important  than  they  would 
have  otherwise  been.  Beside,  they  were  entirely  termi- 
nated in  the  eighth  ceutuiy  In  &vour  of  the^nglo-Saxons, 
by  the  Benedictinb  monks/  ^ 

d  SiMMfc.  Cdd.  clu.  p.  379. 

e  CummaDi  EpUMt  in  Jkc.  UaMtrii  Stfiogt  EpUbiUr.  HUtnOar.  p.  S3.  Bad*  HUrM 
Ettlttiatl.  gtntiM  ^ugtar.  lib.  iii.  i»f.  u>.  Wilkiiu't  CsnciKa  Jl^pM  Britmut.  took  i.  p- 
37,43.  ,^ta  SaHCbn:  Ftbniar.  torn.  Hi.  f.  91,  Si.  tCjf  See  alio  Dr.  Wtiae^t  Ecdin. 
Mini  Hiittrg  nf  Englmid,  boaki  ii.  mod  iii.  Thii  hittorr,  which  bu  kttcl;  ■ppeued, 
dcaertcs  Ihe  hi^wt  appUuM,  on  account  of  thai  noble  ipirit  gf  I^Mrty,  caadoor,  mi 
modBralioD,  that  Kami  to  hiTcpuded  tbe  pen  of  the  judicioiu  aiilbar.  Iiwere  tt  tke 
M^etimeta  be  nub ed, that  this  elegaiit  bistortio  had  lus  aiaidcd  ntiag  autfaoiitica,  lad 
had  been  a  Ultle  mora  Uriih  of  Ibat  nadition  nhkh  he  ia  kaonn  to  poueu  ;  n»  thm. 
after  baring  iorpuied  Ccdliar  (■'«di  Mkt  rcipecU,  he  would  hare  equalled  Mm  in  Oat 
depth  andieaming,  which  are  tbsonlj.parltoriouicirciimstancei  of  Ua  pMrtial  Bad  dii^ 

•d  Mae.  iii.  BmtiUcHnum,  p.  i.     Tcy  See  also  Dr.  Warner^  Ertfc 


sable  faiiloiT. 
MabiUon,  >W. 
I.  Hilt,  book  i£ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCEBNIHO  THE  RITES   ANp   CEREMONIES    USED   IN  THE  CHURCH  DURIK 

THIS   CENTURY. 

I.  In  the  council  of  Constantinople,  which  was  called 
Quinisextum,^  the  Greeks  enacted  several  laws  bmhu  mtt 
concerning  the  ceremonies  that  were  to  be  ob-  ■2i5i«L 
served  in  divine  worship,  which  rendered  their  ritual,  in 
some  respects,  different  from.that  of  the  Romans.  These 
laws  were  publicly  received  by  all  the  churches  which 
were  established  m  the  dominions  of  the  Grecian  empe- 
rors ;  and  also  by  those  which  were  joined  with  them  in 
communion  and  doctrine,  though  under  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion of  barbarian  princes.  Nor  was  this"  all;  for  every 
Roman  pontiff  added  something  new  to  the  ancient  rites 
and  institutions,  as  if  it  was  an  essential  mark  of  their  zeal 
for  religion,  and  of  their  pious  discharge  of  the  ministerial 
function,  to  divert  the  miutitude  with  new  shows  and  new 
spectacles  of  devout  mummery.  '^Hiese  superstitious  inven- 
tions were,  in  the  time  of  Cimrlemagne,  propagated  from 
Rome  among  the  other  Latin  churches,  whose  subiection 
to  the  Roman  ritual  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  ambitious 
demands  of  the  lordly  pontitf. 

II.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  select  here  a  few  out  of  the 
many  instances  we  could  produce  of  the  multi-  some  esam- 
pKcation  of  religious  rites  m  this  century.  The  lSdhi?.n  to** 
number  of  festivals,  under  which  the  church  al-  '*"  '*'^ 
ready  groaned  was  now  augmented  ;  a  new  festival  was  ^ 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  true  cross  on  which  Christ  suf- 
fered, and  another  in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour^s  as- 
cension into  heaven.  Boniface  V.  enacted  that  infamous 
law,  by  which  the  churches  became  places  of  refuge  to  all 
who  fled  thither  for  protection ;  a  law  which  procured  a 
sort  of  impunity  to  the  most  enormous  crimes,  and  gave  a 
loose  rein  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  most  abandoned  pro- 
fligates. Honorius  employed  all  his  diligence  and  zeal  in 
embellishing  churches,  ancl  other  consecrated  places,  with 
the  most  pompous  and  magnificent  ornaments ;  for  as  nei- 


«C^  g  This  council  was  called  Quinisezbim,  from  iU  being  eonaidered  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  fifth  and  sixth  councils  of  Conslaiitinople,  in  which  nottihf  h*d  been  deeded 
<*oncerning  the  morals  of  Christians,  orrel^lous  ceremonies. 
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ther  Christ  nor  his  apostles  had  left  any  injunctions  of  this 
nature  to  dieir  followers,  their  pretended  vicar  thought  it 
but  just  to  supply  this  defect  by  the  most  splendid  display 
of  his  ostentatious  beneficence.  We  shall  pass  in  silence 
the  riches  and  variety  of  the  sacerdotal  garments  that  were 
now  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  and  in  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  as  this  would  lead  us  into 
a  tedious  detail  of  minute  and  unimportant  matters. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CORCBRIfIKO   THE   D1TI8I0178   AND   HERESIES  THAT   TROUBLED  THE  CHURCH 

DURIlfO    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  The  Greeks,  were  engaged,  during  this  century,  in 

the  most  bitter  and  virulent  controversy  with  the 
oftteudnc  Paulicians,  whom  they  considered  as  a  branch  of 
"^         the  Manichean  sect,  and  who  were  settled  in  Ar- 
menia and  the  adjacent  countries.     This  dispute  was  car- 
ried to  the  ^^eatest  height  under  the  reigns  of  Constans, 
Constantine  jPogonatus,  and  Justinian  II.  and  the  Greeks 
were  not  only  armed  with  arguments,  but  were  also  se- 
conded by  the  force  of  military  legions,  and  the  terror  of 
penal  laws.    A  certain  person,  whose  name  was  Constan- 
tine, revived,  under  the  reign  of  Constans,  the  drooping 
fection  of  the  Pauhcians,  which  was  now  ready  to  expire ; 
and  propagated  with  great  success  its  pestUeiitial^  doc- 
trines.    But  this  is  not  the  place  to   enlarge   upon  the 
tenets  and  liistory  of  this  sect,  Avhose  origin  is  attributed 
to  Paul  and  John,  two  brothers,  who  revived  and  modified 
the  doctrine  of  Manes.    As  it  was  in  the  ninth  century 
rwucimni.    ^^^  *^^  Paulicians  flourished  most,  and  acquired 

strength  sufficient  to  support  the  rigours  of  an 
open  and  cruel  war  witli  the  Greeks,  we  shall  reserve  a 
more  particular  account  of  them  for  our  history  of  that 
period. 

II.  In  Italy,  the  Lombards  preferred  the  opinions  of  the 
j^^j^        Arians  to  the  doctrine  wliich  was  established  by 

the  council  of  Nice.  In  Gaul  and  in  England,  the 
PeugiMi.     Pelagian  and    Seniipelagiaii    controversies    con- 

h  PhoUus,  lib.  i.  Ctmkta  Jdanick  p.  61.  Petri  Siculi  Uistma  J^anieh,  n.  41.     Gcoif. 
Cedreous,  Compend.  IBtt,  p.  431,  edit.  Venet. 
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tinued  to  excite  the  warmest  animosities  and  dissensions. 
In  the  eastern  provinces,  the  ancient  sects,  which  had  been 
weakened  and  oppressed  by  tlie  imperial  laws,  but  neither 
totally  extirpated  nor  destroyed,  be^an,  in  many  places, 
to  raise  their  heads,  to  recover  their  vigour,  and  to  gain 
proselytes.  The  terror  of  penal  laws  had  obliged  them, 
for  some  time,  to  seek  their  safety  in  their  obscurity,  and 
therefore  to  conceal  their  opinions  from  the  public  eye ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  fury  or  the  power  of  their  ad- 
versaries diminish,  their  hopes  rctumed,  and  dieir  courage 
was  renewed. 

III.  The  condition  both  of  the  Nestorians  and  Mouo- 
physites  was  much  more  flourishing  under  the  Sa- 
racens, who  were  now  become  lords  of  the  east,  ,^  SSSSJS" 
than  it  had  been  hitherto  under  the  Christian  em-  "*^ 
perors,  or  even  the  Persian  monarchs.  These  two  sects 
met  with  a  distinguished  protection  from  their  new  mas- 
ters, while  the  Greeks  suffered  under  the  same  sceptre  all 
the  rigours  of  persecution  and  banishment.  Jesuiabas, 
the  sovereign  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians,  concluded  a  treaty, 
first  with  Mahomet,  and  afterward  with  Omar,  by  which 
he  obtained  many  signal  advantages  for  his  sect.^  There 
is  yet  extant  a  Testamentary  Diploma  of  Mahomet,  in 
which  he  promises  and  bequeaths  to  the  Christians,  in  his 
dominions,  the  quiet  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their 
reli^on,  together  with  their  temporal  advantages  and  pos- 
sessions. Some  learned  men  have  indeed  called  in  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  of  this  deed ;  it  is  however  certain, 
that  the  Mahometans  unanimously  acknowledge  it  to  be 
genuine.^    A4|k)rdingly,  the  successors  of  Mahomet  in 

i  Jos.  SiiDOD.  Assemumi  BU4icttL  Orient,  Vatican,  lorn.  iii.  parsii.  p.  0>. 

k  This  famous  Testament  of  Mahomet  was  brought  fi-oiff  the  e&»t,  during  the  last  cen- 
luryi  by  Pacificus  Scaliger,  a  Capuchin  monk,  and  won  published  first  in  Arabic  and  Latin 
at  Paris  by  Gabriel  Sionita,  i.d.  163U ;  afterward  in  Latin  by  the  learned  Fabricius,  a.d. 
1638 ;  and  also  by  liinckclman,  a.  d.  1690.  See  Hcnr.  Hottingcr.  IHst,  Orient,  lib.  ii. 
rap.  zv.  p.  S37.  Assemanni  Bibl,  OHenU  Vat.  torn.  iii.  pan  ii.  p.  95.  Keoaudot,  Hialar, 
Fatrimehar.  Jilexandr,  p.  168.  They  who,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  re- 
ject this  Testament,  supfiosc  it  forged  by  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  monks,  with  a  view  to 
Moflen  the  Mahometan  yoke  under  which  they  groaned,  and  to  render  their  despotio 
masters  leas  severe.  Nor  is  this  representation  of  the  matter  at  all  incredible ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  the  monks  of  mount  Sinai  formerly  showed  an  edict  of  Mahomet  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  one  now  under  consideration,  which  they  pretend  was  drawn  up 
by  him  while  he  was  yet  in  a  private  station.  This  edict  wa^t  extremely  advantageous  to 
them,  and  was  undoubtedly  an  artful  piece  of  fprgciy.  The  fraud  was  plain ;  but  the 
Mahometans,  in  consequence  of  their  ignoraoce  and  stupidity,  believed  it  to  be  a  genuine 
production  of  their  chief,  and  continue  ftill  in  the  same  opinion.  There  is  an  account  of 
this  fraud  given  by  Cantimer,  in  his  Hutoire  de  P Empire  OttomMn^  tarn*  ii-  ?•  269.  The 
argument  therefore  which  Remudot  and  othcn  draw  in  favonr  of  tbe  TiHammi  in  qiie»« 
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Persia,  employed  the  Nestorians  in  the  most  impoitint 
affidrs,  both  of  the  cabinet  and  of  the  provinces,  and  suf- 
fered ihe  patriarch  of  that  sect  only  to  reside  in  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon.^  The  Monophysites  enjoyed  in  Syna 
and  Egf  pt  an  equal  degree  of  favour  and  protection.  Am- 
nis,  having  made  himself  master  of  Alexandria,  in  the  year 
644,  fixed  Benjamin,  the  pontiflf  of  the  Monophysites,  in 
the  episcopal  residence  ot  that  noble  city ;  and  from  this 
period,  the  Melclutes""  were  without  a  bishop  for  almost  a 
whole  century." 

IV.  Though  the  Greek  church  was  already  torn  asun- 
der by  the  most  lamentable  divisions,  yet  its  ca- 
HoooibenM.  lamities  were  far  from  being  at  an  end.  A  new 
sect  arose,  a,  d.  630,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  He- 
radius,  which  in  a  short  space  of  time  excited  such  violent 
commotions  as  engaged  tne  eastern  and  western  churches 
to  unite  their  forces  ni  order  to  its  extinction.  The  source 
of  this  tumult  was  an  unseasonable  plan  of  peace  and 
union.  Heraclius,  considering  with  pain  the  detriment 
which  the  Grecian  empire  had  suffered  by  the  migration 
of  the  persecuted  Nestorians,  and  their  settlement  m  Per- 
«a,  was  ardently  desirous  of  reuniting  the  Monophysites 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Greek  church,  lest  the  empire  should 
receive  a  new  wound  by  their  departure  from  it.  Pur- 
suant to  this  idea,  he  held  a  conference  during  the  Persian 
war,  A.  D.  G23,  with  a  certain  person  named  Paul,  a  man 
of  great  credit  and  authority  among  the  Armenian  Mono- 
physites ;  and  another  at  Ilierapolis,  in  the  year  639,  witli 
Athanasius  the  catholic  or  bishop  of  that  sect,  upon  the 
methods  that  seemed  most  proper  to  restate  tranquillity 

tion,  from  llie  a«:knowle(Vzincut  whicii  Ujo.  Mahometans  make  of  it*  authenlicitj,  N  of 
little  or  no  weight ;  since  the  Mahometans  of  all  others  arc  tlie  rnoht  liable  to  be  deceired 
in  things  of  this  nature,  by  their  pjoss  and  iinpararielcd  ii^uorancc.  On  the  other  bami, 
screitl  of  the  nrgumcnts  u^cd  by  those,  who  deny  tlic  authenticity  of  tbiu  Testmment^  are 
equally  unsatisfactory  ;  that,  particularly,  which  is  drawn  from  the  diAerence  that  therein 
between  the  style  of  this  deed  and  that  of  the  .^/coran,  proves  alniolutely  nothing  at  all ; 
since  it  is  not  essential  to  the  gciniinenects  of  this  Testament  to  suppose  it  penned  by 
Mahomet  himself,  hecausc  the  impostor  might  have  employed  a  secretorf  to  compose  it. 
But  let  this  Testament  be  genuine  or  spurious,  it  is  undeniably  cerlaiB  that  its  coDteat» 
were  true;  since  many  learned  men  have  fully  proved,  that  Mahomet,  at  his  first  settiqt 
out,  prohibited,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  injuries  against 
the  Christians,  and  especially  the  Nestorians. 

1  Assemonnifl.  c.  p.  97.     Runcbe  Renaud.  Histor.  Patriarch.  ^V.exandr.  p.  163,  16$. 

{CJ*  m  Th«  Mekhitca  were  those  Christians  in  Syria,  F.jrypt,  and  the  Lo-ant,  iriio, 
though  not  Greeks,  followed  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church.  Thtf 
were  called  Melehitcs,  i.  c.  Royalists,  by  their  adversaries,  by  way  of  repronch,  on  Sf 
count  of  their  implicii  submission  to  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Marcian.  in  flKTonr  oftkr 
cooncil  of  Chalcedon. 

n  Euscb.  Renand.  Uitft.  Parioreh.  ,1teximir.  p.  ir>S. 
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and  concord  to  a  divided  church.  Both  these  persons  as- 
sured the  emperor,  that  they  who  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  one  nature^  might  be  induced  to  receive  tlie  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  thereby  to  terminate  their 
controversy  with  the  Greeks,  proWded  that  the  latter  would 
give  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  following  proposition, 
viz.  that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  was^  after  the  union  of  the 
two  natures^  hut  one  toHly  and  one  operation.  Heraclius 
communicated  this  matter  to  Serous,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  whose  parents 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Monophysites.  Tnis  pre- 
late gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  one  mil  and 
one  operation^  after  the  union  of  the  two  nattire^  might  be 
safely  adopted  without  the  least  injury  to  truth,  or  the 
smallest  detriment  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  emperor  published  an 
edict,  A.  n.  630,  in  favour  of  that  doctnne,  and  hoped,  by 
this  act  of  authority,  to  restore  peace  and  concord  both  in 
church  and  state."* 

V.  ^The  first  reception  of  this  new  proiect  was  promiiung, 
and  things  seemed  to  go  on  smoothly.     For 
though  some  ecclesiastics  refused  submitting  to  o^?^ 
the  imperial  edict,  yet  Cyrus  and  Atlianasius,  the  *'*^ 

Patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  received  it  without 
esitation ;  and  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  at  that  time 
vacant.^  As  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  he  was  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  matter,  as  his  consent  was  not  consider- 
ed as  at  all  necessary  in  an  affair  that  related  only  to  the 
eastern  church.  In  tne  meantime  Cyrus,  who  had  been 
promoted  by  Heraclius  from  the  see  of  Phasis  to  that  of 
Alexandria,  assembled  a  council,  by  the  seventh  decree  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  M onothelitism,  or  one  willj  which 
the  emperor  had  introduced  by  the  edict  already  mention- 
ed, was  solemnly  confirmed.  This  new  modification  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  which  seemed  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  Eutychian  system,  had  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  Monothelites,  and  mduced  great  numbers 
of  them,  who  were  dispersed  in  Egypt,  Armenia^and  other 
remote  provinces,  to  return  into  me  bosom  of  the  church. 
They  however  explamed  the  perplexed  and  ambiguous 
doctrine  of  one  will  in  Christ,  in  a  manner  pecufiar  to 

• 

o  The  ftuthora  who  bttve  written  concerning  this  «cct  are  mentioBed  hy  Jo.  AOk  Mitip 
riuis  in  his  Bibliolh.  Gnte,  toI.  i.  p.  ^04.  The  tceount  which  I  hare  hero  gtvea  ^^^4* 
15  drawn  ftom  the  fountain  head,  and  is  supported  bf  the  heit  anihentln.  ' '  ^ 

P  S>e  JLf  Qiucn.  Orieits  C*rf jff(mt?5,  to©,  iii.  ^,  Wl. 
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themselves,  and  not  quite  conformable  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  tlieir  sect. 

vj.  This  smiling  prospect  of  peace  and  concord  was 
however  but  transitory,  and  was  unhappily  suc- 
iiIM  SB***'  ceeded  by  the  most  dreadful  tumults,  excited  by 
***-  a  monk  of  Palestine,  whose  name  was  Sophro- 

nius.  This  monk  being  present  at  the  council  assembled 
at  Alexandria  by  Cyrus,  in  the  year  633,  had  violently 
opposed  the  decree  which  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  one 
will  in  Christ.  Mis  opposition,  which  was  then  treated 
with  contempt,  became  more  formidable  the  following 
year ;  when,  raised  to  the  patriarchal  see  of  Jerusalem,  he 
summoned  a  council,  in  which  the  Monothelites  were  con- 
denmed  as  heretics,  who  revived  and  propagated  the  Eu- 
tycliian  errors,  concerning  the  mixture  and  confusion  of 
the  two  natures  in  Christ.  Multitudes,  alarmed  at  the  cry 
of  heresy  raised  by  this  seditious  monk,  adopted  his  senti- 
ments ;  but  it  was  Honorius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  he 
laboured  principally  to  gain  over  to  his  side.  His  e^rts, 
however,  were  vain ;  for  Sergius,  the  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, having  informed  lionorius,  by  a  long  and  art- 
ful letter,  of  the  true  state  of  the  question,  determined  that 
pontiil*  in  favour  of  tiie  doctrine  which  maintained  one  will 
and  one  operation  in  Christ.''  Hence  arose  those  obstinate 
contests  which  rent  the  chiurh  into  two  sects,  and  the 
state  into  two  factions. 

VII.  In  order  to  put  ?.n  end  to  these  comuiotions^  Hera- 
Tiiecmicsfs  cUus  issucd  out,  ui  the  year  639,  the  famous  edict. 
JiS^'cr/SftlS  composed  by  Sergius,  and  called  the  ecthesis^  or 
the  tup,,  exposition  of  the  laith,  in  which  all  controversies 
upon  the  (question,  ivhether  ifi  Christ  there  was  one  or  two 
operations^  were  strictly  prohibited,  though  in  the  same  edict 
the  doctrine  of  07ie  will  was  plauily  inculcated.  A  consi- 
derable number  of  the  eastern  bishops  declared  their  assent 
to  tliis  new  law,  which  was  also  sul)missivelv  received  bv 

q  Thu  Itonmn  CutboHi:  wiiior>  havi:  einjibyril  all  ihtir  art  and  imlustn-  to  rcprcMii'. 
the  conduct  of  lionorius  in  such  a  :iiaiin<.r,  iis  to  ^tivc  hi^  jirctcndod  iiilalliLiiily  Irom  th'.-- 
charge  of  error  in  aqucttion  of  such  iinporianre.  Sec  amoni;  others,  }l:iri\uinj  Dc  sacrtf 
mnUoaltariSf  vfhlf.h  in  \mh\iH\nn\  in  hij  Upirn  ScUcta^  p.  -255.  And  imiecd  it  is  ear.y  to 
find  both  uiat  ev  of  accusation  and  defence  in  ihc  case  of  this  ponti/1.  On  the  one  hand 
it  wouhl  appear  that  he  himself  knew  not  his  own  sentiments,  uor  attached  anv  precise 
and  definitive  meaning  to  the  cxpre-ssions  he  used  in  the  course  of  this  controversy  .  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  (Jcrlst  there  v.  i?  bui 
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their  chief,  Pyrrhus,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Sergius  in  the 
year  639,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
west  the  case  was  quite  di(rerent.  John,  the  fourth  Roman 
pontiff  of  that  name,  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
639,  in  which  the  ecihesis  was  rejected,  and  the  Monothe- 
lites  condemned.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  in  the  progress  of 
this  contest  a  new  edict,  known  by  the  name  of  type  ov for- 
mulary^ was  published  in  the  year  648,  by  the  emperor 
Constans,  by  the  advice  of  Paul  of  Constantinople,'  by 
which  the  ecihesis  was  suppressed,  and  the  contenmng  par- 
ties commanded  to  terminate  their  disputes  concerning  the 
one  will  and  die  one  operation  in  Christ,  by  observmg  a 
profound  silence  upon  that  difficult  and  ambiguous  subject 
\nus  silence,  which  was  so  wisely  commanded  in  a  matter 
which  it  was  impossible  to  determine  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  contending  parties,  appeared  highly  criminal  to  the 
angry  and  contentious  monks.  They  therefore  excited  • 
Martin,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  oppose  his  authority  to  an  edict 
which  hindered  them  from  propagating  strife  and  conten- 
tion in  the  church ;  and  their  importunities  had  the  desired 
effect ;  for  this  prelate,  in  a  council  of  a  hundred  and  five 
bishops,  assembled  at  Rome,  a.  n.  649,  condemned  botli 
the  ecihesis  and  the  type^  though  without  any  mention  of 
the  names  of  the  emperors  who  had  published  those  edicts, 
and  thundered  out  the  most  dreadfiii  anathemas  against  the 
MonotheUtes  and  their  patrons,  who  were  solemnly  con- 
signed to  the  devil  and  liis  angels. 

VIII.  The  emperor  Constans,  justly  initated  at  these 
haughty  and  impudent  proceedings  of  Martin,  Thrsiahec 
who  treated  the  imperial  laws  with  such  con-  "«^»*  •=•«»"»• 
tempt,  ordered  tiim  to  be  seized  and  canied  into  the  isle 
of  Naxos,  where  he  was  kept  prisoner  a  whole  3^ear.  Tliis 
order,  which  was  followed  with  much  cruel  treatment,  was 
executed  by  Calliopas,  exarch  of  Italy,  in  the  year  650 ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  Maximus,  the  ringleader  of  tlie  sedi- 
tious monks,  was  banished  to  Bizyca ;  and  other  rioters  of 
the  same  tribe  were  differently  punished  in  proportion  to 
the  part  they  acted  hi  this  rebellion.  These  resolute  pro- 
ceedings rendered  Eugenius  and  Vitalianus,  the  succeed- 
ing bishops  of  Rome,  more  moderate  and  prudent  than 

iCr'  r  Itirt  proper  to  observe  here,  that  Paul,  tvlio  was  a  Monotliclite  in  hu  heart, 
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their  p^clecessor  had  been ;  especially  the  latter,  who  re- 
ceived Coiistaus,  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  year  663, 
with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  and  respect,  and  used 
the  wisest  precautions  to  prevent  the  flame  of  that  unhap- 
])y  controversy  from  breaking  out  a  second  time.  And  thus, 
for  several  years,  it  appeared  to  be  extinguished ;  but  it 
was  so  only  in  appearance ;  it  was  a  luridng  flame,  which 
spread  itself  secretly,  and  gave  reason  to  those  who  exa- 
mined things  with  attention,  to  dread  new  combustions  both 
in  church  and  state.  To  prevent  these,  Constantine  Po- 
gonatus,  the  son  of  Constans,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
Agatho,  tlie  Roman  pontiff*,  summoned,  in  the  year  680, 
the  sixth  general  or  (Bcumetiical  council^  in  which  he  per- 
mitted the  Monothelites  and  pope  Hononus  himself  to  be 
solemnly  condemned  in  presence  of  the  Roman  legates, 
who  represented  Agatho  m  that  assembly,  and  conmmed 
the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  council,  by  the  sanction  of 
penal  laws  enacted  against  such  as  pretended  to  oppose  it 
IX.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of 
A  shnrt  vio.r  thc  scntimeuts  of  those  who  were  called  Monothe- 
^  ^h^.'^Mono-  lites ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  point  out  the  objections  of 
tbciiun.  their  adversaries.  Neither  of  the  contending  par- 
ties express  themselves  consistently  with  what  seem  to 
have  been  their  respective  opinions ;  and  they  both  disavow 
the  errors  mth  which  they  reciprocally  charge  each  other. 
The  following  observations  contain  the  clearest  notion  we 
can  form  of  the  state  of  tliis  subtile  controversy.  1.  The 
Monothelites  declared  that  they  had  no  connexion  with 
the  Eut}'chiaus  and  Monophvsites ;  but  maintained,  in  op- 
j)osition  to  these  two  sects,  that  in  Christ  there  were  two 
distinct  natures,  wliieh  were  so  united,  though  without  the 
least  mixture  or  confusion,  as  to  form  by  their  union  onlv 
one  person.  2.  They  acknowledged  that  the  soul  of 
Christ  was  endowed  with  a  will  or  faculty  of  volition, 
wliich  it  still  retamed  after  its  miioii  with  the  divine  na- 
ture. For  they  taught  that  Christ  was  not  only  perfect 
God,  but  also  perfect  man ;  from  whence  it  followed,  that 
his  soul  was  endowed  w  ith  the  faculty  of  volition.  3.  They 
denied  that  this  facidty  of  volition  in  the  soul  of  Christ  was 
absolutely  uiactive,  maintaining,  on  the  contrar}>  that  it 
co-operated  with  the  divmc  will.  4.  They  therefore  in 
effect  attributed  to  our .  Lord  two  wills,  and  these  more- 
'^ver,  operating  and  active,    o.  They  hoMXver  affirmed. 
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that  in  a  certain  sense,  there  was  in  Christ  but  one  wili 
and  one  manner  of  operation. 

X.  We  must  not  indeed  imagine  that  all  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Monothelites,  were  una-  wr^mopi- 
nimous  in  their  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  lil^rj^"^' 
points  now  mentioned.     Some,  as  appears  from 
undoubted  testimonies,  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  the 
two  wills  in  Christ  were  ane^  i.  e.  in  perfect  harmony ;  that 
the  human  will  was  in  perpetual  conformity  with  the  di- 
vine, and  was,  consequently,  always  holy,  just,  and  good ; 
in  which  opinion  there  is  nothing  reprehensible.   Others, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Monophy  sites, 
imagined  twit  the  two  wills  or  faculties  of  yolition  m  Christ 
were  blended  into  one,  in  that  which  they  called  the  per' 
sanal  unum  ;  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
distinction  between  these  two  wills  was  perceiyable  by 
reason,  and  that  it  was  also  necessary  to  distinguish  care- 
fully in  this  matter.    The  greatest  part  of  this  sect,  and 
those  who  were  also  the  most  remarkable  for  their  subtilty 
and  penetration,  were  of  opinion  that  the  human  will  of 
Chnst  was  the  instrument  of  the  divine ;  or  in  other  words, 
never  operated  or  acted  of  itself,  but  was  always  ruled,  in- 
fluencea,  and  impelled  by  the  divine  will,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, however,  that  when  it  was  once  set  in  motion,  it  de- 
creed and  operated  with  the  ruling  principle.    The  doc- 
trine of  one  will  and  one  operation  m  Christ,  which  the 
Monothelites  maintained  with  such  inviucible  obstinacy, 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  hypothesis ;  since  the 
operation  of  an  instrument  and  of  the  oein^  who  employs 
it,  is  one  simple  operation,  and  not  two  distmct  operations 
or  energies.    According  to  this  view  of  things,  the  Euty- 
chian  doctrine  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  the  only 
point  of  controversy  to  be  determined  was,  whether  the 
tiuman  will  in  Christ  was  a  self-moving  faculty  determined 
by  its  own  internal  impulse ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  derived  all  its  motions  and  operations  from  the  divine  ? 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  learn  from  this  controversy, 
that  nothing  is  more  precarious  and  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous and  deceitful,  tnan  that  religious  peace  and  concord 
which  are  founded  upon  ambiguous  aoctrines,  and  ce- 
mented by  obscure  and  equivocal  propositions,  or  articles 
of  faith.  The  partisans  of  the  councfl  of  Chalcedoh  endea- 
voured to  ensnare  the  Monophysites,  by  proposing  their 
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XII.  Neither  the  sixth  general  council,  in  which  the  Mo* 
nothelites  were  condemned,  nor  the  fifth,  which 
had  been  assembled  in.  the  preceding  century,  2itod*5S£ 
had  determined  any  thing  concerning  ecclesiasti-  *"*^ 
cal  discipline  or  religious  ceremonies.  To  supply  this  de- 
fect, a  new  assembly  of  bishops  was  held  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  Justinian  II.  in  a  spacious  hall  of  tlie  imperial  pa- 
lace called  trullusj  L  e.  cupola^  from  the  form  of  the  build- 
'ing.    This  council^  whicn  met  a.  i>.  692,  was  called  qmni- 
sextum,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  formerly,  from  its 
being  considered  by  the  Greeks  sa^  a  supplement  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  (Ecumenical  councils,  and  as  having  given  to 
the  acts  of  these  assemblies  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
they  had  hitherto  wanted*    There  are  yet  extant  a  hun- 
dred and  two  laws  which  were  enacted  in  this  council, 
and  which  related  to  the  external  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  lives  and 
manners  of  Christians.   Of  these  there  are  six,  which  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  several  opinions  and  rites  of  the 
Romish  church;  for  which  reason  the  Roman  pontiffs 
have  refused  to  adopt,  without  restriction,  the  decisions  of 
this  council,  or  to  reckon  it  in  the  number  of  those  called 
iBCumenicaU  though  thev  look  upon  the  greatest  part  of 
its  decrees  as  worthy  of  applause." 

tion*  against  the  reproach  in  question,  acknowledses  ingenuously,  that  among  the  vxp^ 
men  til  used  by  Nairon  and  others  in  fttvour  of  the  Maronites,  there  are  a  great  many  dec* 
titute  of  force.  See  Jo.  Morinus,  Dt  ordinal,  SacriSf  p.  380.  Rich.  Simon,  Histoirt  Oi- 
tique  des  Cretiens  OrUntauXf  chap.  xiiL  p.  146.  Euseb.  Rcnaudot  Huff^irtja  Patriarekmrm 
,ilexandrinor,  p.  149,  and  fVcr/.  ad  LUurgias  Orientalis.  Le  Brun,  ExpiwUm  de  laMu9€f 
torn.  ii.  p.  626,  Pom,  1726.  The  arguments  of  the  contending  parties  arc  enumerated 
impartially,  in  such  a  manner  as  leaves  the  decision  to  (he  reader,  by  Le  Quien,  in  lila 
Orient  Christianusy  tom.  iii.  p.  10. 

u  See  Franc.  Pagi  BrevUer,  P<nU\f.  Rwum,  tom.  i.  p.  486.  Christ  Lupus,  DUserUL  ie 
ConcUio  TruUUmo,  in  ^Totis  et  Diatertat,  ui  Conctfle,  tom.  iii.  opp.  p.  168.  The  Roman 
catholics  reject  the  following  decisions  of  this  couneil.  1.  The  fifth  cunoit,  whieh  ap- 
proves of  the  eighty-fife  apostolical  eanons  eommonly  attributed  to  CleoMnt.  2.  The  thir- 
teenth cancn,  which  idlows  the  priests  to  marry.  3.  The  fifty-fifth  emun,  which  condemns 
the  sabbath  fast,  that  was  an  institution T>f  the  Latin  church.  4.  The  sizty-serenth  emmtf 
which  prescribes  the  most  rigorous  abstinence  from  bflbd  and  things  strangled.  5.  Hm 
eighty-second  canony  which  prohibits  the  representing  Christ  under  the  image  of  a  lamb. 
6.  The  thirty-siith  canon,  concerning  the  equal  rank  andauthority  of  the  bishops  of  Bome 
and  Constantinople. 

'  See  Bihh'ofh.  Ori^tah  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  4Mk 
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PABTI. 

EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

coNCBmmirc  the  prospekovs  svurTf  whicb  bappekkd  to  t^s- 

CtttJACH   DITRIHO   THIS  CfclfTVRT. 

I.  Whilc  t^  Mahometans  were  infestiiig  with  their  arms, 
and  «ddkig  to  their  conquests,  the  most  flourishing  me  g^i 
provinces  oi  Asia,  and  obscurii^,  as  &r  as  their  jR|S^^ 
mfluenoe  oould  extend,  the  lustrejnd  glory  of  the  ^'^'^- 
risitig  church,  the  Nestorians  of  Cfiaidea  were  cairyii^  the 
lamp  of  ChristifiAiif|r4anong  those  barbarous  natioiM.  called 
ScytUons  by  the  andents,  and  by  the  modemSi  Tartars, 
who,  independent  of  the  Saracen  yoke,  had  fi^ed  theur 
habitatioiis  witiun  the  limits  of  mount  Iiteaus>  It  is  now 
well  known,  that  Timotheus,  the  Nestorian  pontiff,  wlho 
had  been  raised  to  that  digni^  a*  d.  778,  converted!  to  the 
Christian  faith,  bv  the  ministiy  of  Snbclud  Jesu,  whom  he 
had  ccttsecmled  bUkq>,  first  the  Gete  and  Daflamiles,  by 
^  whom  a  part  of  H\iK»mia  was  inhabked ;  and  aflSerward,  by 
the  laboiu^  of  other  mksioiuffies,  the  rest  of  the  nations 
irkiihiil litntned settiements in  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Maigir 
an%SM  Sogdia*^  It  is  also  certun,  that  Chrifi^danity  en- 
joyjad  fai  these  vast  regions,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
attadn  of  the  Mahometans  to  which  it  was  sometimes  ex-- 
posed,  the  advantages  of «  firm  and  acdid  establishment  for 
a  ki^coivse  of  ages;  while  theMskops,  by  whose  minis- 

(CP  •  Tke  flottheni  rmkim  of  Scytldft,  were  di? Ued  hjr  tiM  ttifitnto,  to  whom  the 
northern  were  aeknown,  into  three  partly  namely,  Scythie  within,  and  Scythia  bejMul 


Imrvs,  an6  Sirmatia.    It  is  of  the  nrst  of  Ibeee  throe  that  f>r.  llloiheim  fpeaks  as  en- 
■         -       -  fl^ - 


at  thb  time  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fOi|Ml ;  nd  it  eenpnehended  TuiioBe- 
tan  and  Mongal,  the  Ushek,  or  Zacata,  Kahnnc,  and  Nogaian  Tartary,  which  were 
peopled  by  the  Bactrians,  Sogdlansy  Gandari,  Sacs,  and  Massagetes,  not  to  mention  the 
land  of  Siberia^  SMaokdes,  and  Vofa  SeaMa,  whieh  were  unfaihabited  in  ancient 


b  Thomas  Margwris,  JSsCsrte  M^imlkm,  Hb.  lii.  In  Jee.  Sim.  Assemanni  MMft.  4 
Orient.  VaUe.  tdm.  IS.  pmL  p.  4S1*  See  also  thte Hllm  w<s^  ^nm/^'VKA^. ««i^.Yl>  j 
f  5,  p,  47f9,  ^ 
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try  it  was  propagated  and  su^|K>rted,  Wire  all  consecrated 
by  the  sole  aumority  of  the  Nestorian  pontiff. 

II.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  Eu^ppe,  w«  £nd  many 

nations  that  were  as  yet  imenlightend  with  the 
^weH^Tbi  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  Almost  all  the  Ger- 
mans, if  we  except  the  Bavarians,  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity  mider  Theodoric,  or  Thierry,  the  son 
of  Clovis,  and  the  eastern  Franks,  with  a  few  other  pro- 
vinces, W  buried  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  pagan  supersti- 
tion. Many  attempts  were  made,  bv  pious  and  holy  men, 
to  infuse  the  truth  into  the  minds  of  tnese  savage  Germans ; 
and  various  efforts  were  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  kings 
and  princes,  whose  interest  it  was  to  propagate  a  religion 
that  was  so  adapted  to  mitigate  and  tame  the  ferocity  of 
these  warlike  nations ;  but  neither  the  attempts  of  .pious 
zeal,  nor  the  efforts  of  policy,  were  attended  with  success. 
This  ^reat  work  was  however  effected  in  this  .century,  by 
the  mmistry  of  Winfrid,  a  benedictine  monk,  bom  in  Eng- 
land of  illustrious  parents,  and  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Boniface.  This  famous  ecclesiastic,  attended  by 
two  companions  of  his  pious  labours,  passed  over  into 
Friesland,  a.d.  715,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of 
that  country,  but  this  first  attempt  was  unsuccesshil ;  and 
a  war  breaking  out  between  Radbod,  the  king  of  that 
Gountnr,  and  Charles  Martel,  our  zealous  missionary  return- 
ed to  England.  He  resumed  however  his  pious  under- 
taking in  the  year  719 ;  and  being  solemnly  empowered  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  Gregory  II.  to  preach  the  gospel  not 
only  in  Friesland,  but  aU  over  Germany,  he  performed  the 
functions  of  a  Christian  teacher  among  the  Thurii^pans, 
Frieslanders,  and  Hessians,  with  considerable  success? 

III.  This  eminent  missionary  was,  m  the  year  723,  con- 
other  ioiis  secrated  bishop  by  Gregory  H.  who  changed  the 

SS'^iimB"  ^^^^  of  Winfrid  into  that  of  Boniface  ;  seconded 
Md'hir**  also  by  the  powerful  protection,  and  encouraged 
fnlCriulS.  ^y  *^^  liberality  of  Charles  Maitel,  mayor  of  the 
palace  to  Ghilperic,  lung  of  France,  he  resumed 
his  ministerial  labours  among  the  Hessians  and  Thuringi- 
ans,  and  finished  with  glory  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 

o  An  aniplc  account  of  this  eminent  man  is  to  be  found  in  a  learned  dissertation  of 
Gudenius,  De  S.  Bonifacio  Ge^trumorum  Jlposlolo,  published  in  4to.  at  Helmstadt  in  the 
Orear  1723.  See  also  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieii  Biblioth,  Latma  medii  ttviy  torn.  i.  p.  709.  Hift. 
Litrr.  de  Ic  Fraftce,  torn.  ir.  p.  92.    Mabillon,  in  AnnalUnu  Beneiictinis,  kc. 
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in  which  he  received  considerable  assistance  from  a  num- 
ber of  pious  and  learned  men,  who  repaired  to  him  from 
England  and  France.  As  the  Christian  churches  erected 
by  Boniface  were  too  numerous  to  be  governed  by  one 
bishop,  this  prelate  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
bishop, in  the  year  738,  by  Gregory  III.  by  whose  authori- 
ty, and  the  auspicious  protection  of  Carloman  and  Pepin, 
the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  he  founded,  in  Germany,  the 
bishoprics  of  Wurtzbourg,  Burabourg,  Erfurt,  and  Aich- 
stadt ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  744,  the  famous  mo- 
nastery of  Fulda,  His  last  promotion,  and  the  last  recom- 
pense of  his  assiduous  labours  in  the  propagation  of  the 
truth,  was  his  advancement  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Mentz,  A.  D.  746,  by  Zachary,  bishop  of  Rome,  by  whom 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  created  primate  of  Germany 
and  Belgium.  In  his  old  age,  he  returned  again  to  Fries- 
land,  that  he  might  iinish  his  ministry  in  the  same  place 
where  he  had  entered  first  upon  its  functions ;  but  his  piety 
was  ill  rewarded  by  that  barbarous  people,  by  whom  he 
was  murdered  in  the  year  755,  while  fifty  ecclesiastics, 
who  accompanied  him  in  tliis  voyage,  shared  th^  same 
imhappy  fate. 

IV.  Boniface,  on  account  of  his  ministerial  labours  and 
.  holy  exploits,  was  distinguished  by  the  honourable 
title  of  tne  Apostle  of  the  Germans;  nor,  if  we  con-  Jfnf??fform 
sider  impartially  the  eminent  services  he  render-  JJSShip*^of 
ed  to  Cnristianity,  will  this  title  appear  to  have  ^^""^^ 
been  undeservedly  bestowed.  But  it  is  necessair  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  eminent  prelate  was  an  apostle  of  modern 
fashion,  and  had,  in  many  respects,  departed  from  the  ex- 
cellent model  exhibited  in  the  conduct  and  ministry  of  the 
primitive  and  true  apostles.  Beside  his  zeal  for  the  glory 
and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  equalled,  if  it 
did  not  surpass,  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the 
propagation  of  his  religion,**  many  other  things  unworthy 
of  a  truly  Christian  minister  are  laid  to  his  charge.  In  com- 
bating the  pagan  superstitions,  he  did  not  always  use  those 
arms,  with  wnich  the  ancient  heralds  of  the  gospel  gained 
such  victories  in  behalf  of  the  truth  ;  but  often  employed 
violence  and  terror,  and  sometimes  artifice  and  fraud,  in 

d  The   French  Benedictine  monks  ingenuously  confess  that  Boniface  was  an  over 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Roman  pontifi*,  and  attributed  more  autUotvt^  vo  ^Vis^^lEsa.wNi'^ 
juat  wad  AttiDg,    Tbeir  words,  in  their  Histoirt  LUnnrt  de  la  Frtrntt^Vam/v* » \.  V^^  ^s5! 
MsfoUows;  "II expiime  son  devouement  pour  \e  S.  Sie^c  cw  ^^«  Vvrov^  ^v\\w«i  v«sX\' 
assezproportionesala  dignite  du  caractcrc  p|>i?co\««).'' 
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ardertomidtiplytlieiiuiid>er<tf  ChrifAoui*  HkEpUtleSy 
moreovert  diieover  to  imperioui  and  arrogaat  temper ;  a 
cumun^  anil  iniidious  timi  oi  mind ;  f^  »Mem^^  zeal  for 
inoreasmg  the  honours  and  preteuiions  of  the  aacevdot)! 
order ;  and  a  profomid  i«ioranoe  of  manjr  tbingi  of  which 
the  knowIed||;e  was  absolutely  necessary  m  aih  apostle^  and 
particulariy  of  the  true  native  and  genius  of  the  Cbmtiaii 
religion. 

y.  The  famous  prelate,  of  whom  we  hare  been  now 
Mtr  fm^  speaJung,  was  not  the  only  Christian  minister  who 
S^  ^  attempted  to  deliver  the  German  natioof  from  the 
^^^  miserable  bondage  ofpagansiroersiWbJt  several 
others  si^^nalized  their  zetu  in  the  same  taudabl*  and  pious 
undertaking.  Corbinian«  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
after  having  laboured  with  vast  assiduity  and  fenrour  in 
-planting  the  gospel amone  the  Bavananst  and  other  coun- 
tries, became  bishop  of  Fnesingen.*  Firmin,  a  Ganl  j»y 
birth,  preached  the  gospel  under  various  kiodsaf  suffenng 
and  opposition  in  Alsatia,  Bavaria,  and  Helvetia,  now 
8witseriand,  and  had  inspection  over  afepnsideffablff  num- 
ber of  monasteries/  Lebuin,  an  Eng^Klhmsii*  labour^ 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  and  assiduity  toengage  the  fterce 
andwajrlike  Saxons,  and  also  the  FrieslandersTBeigsBf  and 
other  nations,  to  receive  the  light  q[  Christianity  i  but  his 
ministry  was  attended  with  very  little  fruit.*  We  pass  over 
in  silence  several  apostles  of  less  fame  ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  mention  WiUibrord,  andodiers  of  superior  reputation, 
who  persisted  now  with  great  alacrity  and  constancy  in 
the  labours  they  had  undertaken  in  the  preceding  century, 
in  order  to  the  propagation  of  divine  tiruth. 

VI.  A  war  broke  out  at  this  time,  between  Chajplcmgive 
Ttie  ^xpedMoa  and  thc  Saxous,  which  contributed  much  to  the 
^gi^%imu  jpropagation  of  Christianity,  though  not  by  the 
uie  Baron..  foj^Q^  of  ratioual  persuasion.  The  8axoas  were  at 
this  time  a  numerous  and  formidable  people,  who  inhabited 
a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  and  were  enga^c^  in  per- 
petual quarrels  with  the  Franks  concerning  theur  bounda- 
ries and  other  matters  of  complaint  Hence  Charlemi^P^ 


c  Baronius,  4imaL  Eedea,  torn.  tim.  ad.  4iu  dccxvL  $  10.  Cor.  Maichelbcek,  BMvnt 
FrisingennSf  torn.  i. 

f  Hcrm.  Bru^chii  Chronologia  Monaster,  German,  p.  30.  Anton.  Pagi  Critifa  in  .jtf* 
ncUa  Baronii,  tom.  ii.  iid  An,  deelix.  $  9.  HiaMre  IMtrmt  4e  U  Prmite^  torn.  ir.  p 
124. 

g  Iladbaldi  VUa  S,  Lebuini  tn  Laur.  Simi  VUli  Smrtcr.  if.  19.  N»?.  f.d»7r.  Jo.  ¥«4 
f<*ii  fymhrfa  LHemfti,  tom.  Ii.  p.  464. 
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turned  his  arms  against  this  powerful  nation,  a.  d.  778, 
with  a  design,  not  only  to  subdue  that  spirit  of  revolt  with 
which  they  had  so  often  troubled  the  empire,  but  also  to 
abolish  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  engage  them  to  em* 
brace  the  Christian  religion,  tie  hoped,  by  their  conver- 
sion, to  vsmquish  their  obstinacy,  imagining  that  the  divine 
precepts  of  the  gospel  would  assuage  their  impetuous  and 
restless  passions,  mitigate  their  ferocity,  and  induce  them 
to  submit  more  tamefy^  to  the  government  of  the  Franks. 
These  projects  were  great  in  idea,  but  difficult  in  execution; 
accordini^y,  the  first  attempt  to  convert  the  Saxons,  after 
having  suDaued  them,  was  unsuccessful,  because  it  was 
made  without  the  aid  of  violence  or  threats  by  the  bishops 
and  monks  whom  the  victor  had  left  among  tliat  conquered 
people,  whose  obstinate  attachment  to  idolatry  no  argu- 
ments nor  exhortations  could  overcome.  More  forcible 
means  were  afterward  used  to  draw  them  into  the  pale  of 
the  church,  in  the  wars  which  Charlemagne  carriea  on,  in 
the  years  775,  776,  and  780,  against  that  valiant  people, 
whose  love  of  liberty  was  excessive,  and  whos6  aversion  to 
the  restraints  of  sacerdotal  authority  was  inexpressible.^ 
During  these  wars,  their  attachment  to  the  superstition  of 
their  ancestors  was  so  warmly  combated  by  the  allurements 
of  reward,  by  the  terror  of  punishment,  and  by  the  impe- 
rious language  of  victory,  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
baptized,  though  with  inward  reluctance,  by  the  midsionar 
ries  which  the  emperor  sent  among  them  for  that  purpose*^ 

h  It  wfll  be'proper  berc  to  transcribe,  from  the  epistles  of  the  faoHnu  Alcuin,  once 
abbot  of  Canterbury,  a  remarkable  passage,  which  will  ithow  us  the  reasons  whith  eoa- 
tributed  principallT  to  five  the  Saxons  an  avemion  to  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time 
expose  tne  absurd  and  preposterous  manner  of  teaching  used  by  the  missionaries,  who 
were  sent  to  convert  them.  This  passage,  in  the  civth  epUUe,  and  in  the  1647th  page 
of  his  works,  fo  as  follows  ;  '*  Si  tanta  instantia  leve  Christi  jugum  et  onus  (qjus  lere  du« 
rissimo  Sazoouni  populo  praedicaretur,  quanta  Decimarum  rcdditi  vel  legalit  pro  parris- 
simia  quibuslibet  culpis  cdictis  necessitas  cxigcbatur,  furte  baptismatis  sacramenta  non 
abhurrerent  Sint  tandem  aliquando  Doctores  Jidei  apostoHcia  eruditi  exemplia ;  sintpro- 
dUokftti  non  pr^atores.^  Here  the  reader  may  see  a  lively  picture  of  the  kind  of  apot^ 
tics  that  flourished  at  this  time ;  apostles  who  were  more  2ealous  in  exacting  iUhes,  and 
extending  their  authority,  than  in  propagating  the  sublime  truths  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  And  yet  these  ?ery  apostles  are  said  to  have  wrought  stupendous  mi- 
racles. 

i  Alcuinus  apud  Wilhelmum  MalmesUir.  De  geslia  regum  Anghrum^  lib.  i.  cap.  it.  p. 
23,  inter  Rerum  Angliear.     Scriptores,  Francojurti,  a.  d.  1601.  cditos.     In  this  %»oik  we 
find  the  following  passage,  which  proves  what  we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  un-  • 
worthy  methoda  that  were  used  in  converting  the  Saxons ;  "  Aiitiqui  Saxones  et  om- 
nes  Fresonum  populi,  instante  Rege  Carolo  alios  prctmiu  et  alios  minis  solicitantes  ftd 
fidera  Christi  conversi  sunt."    See  also  two  passages  in  the  CapUularia  Regum  Fnmmr. 
tom.  i.  p.  846,  and  258,    From  the  first  of  these  passages  we  learn,  that  tj*.?*^^^ ^* 
Saxons  who  abandoned  .......     -^    * 

Aad  forfeited  by  the  fate 
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the  pagan  superstitions,  were  "iwVoxt^  Vft  V.V^&  Vfefct^.'^^^ 
of  arms,  and  freed  from  the  ob\V«aX\o\iQi  v«!\ii\Nx^>s^fcN  ^>»^ 
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These  seditions,  indeed,  were  soon  after  renewed,  and 
fomented  by  Widekiiid  and  Albion,  t^vo  of  the  most  valiant 
f  aniong  the  Saxon  chiefs,  who  attempted  to  abolish  the 
*  Christian  ivorship  by  the  same  violent  methods  which  had 
contrilmted  to  its  establishment.  But  the  courage  and 
liberality  of  Charlemagne,  alternately  employedto  suppress 
this  new  rebellion,  engaged  these  chiefs  to  make  a  public 
and  solemn  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  year  785,  and 
to  promise  an  adherence  to  that  divine  religion  for  the  rest 
of  their  days/  To  prevent,  however,  the  Saxons  from 
renouncing  a  religion  wliich  they  had  embraced  with  reluc- 
tance, several  bisnopa  were  appointed  to  reside  among  them, 
schools  also  were  erected,  and  monasteries  founded,  that 
the  means  of  instruction  might  not  be  wanting.  The  same 
precautions  were  emploj-ed  among  the  Huns  in  Pannonia, 
to  maintain  in  the  profession  of  Christianity  that  fierce 
people,  whom  Charlemagne  had  converted  to  the  faith, 
when,  exhausted  and  dejected  by  various  defeats,  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  make  head  against  his  victorious 
'    arms,  and  choose  rather  to  be  Christians  than  slaves.^ 

VII.  Succeedhig  generations,  filled,  with  a  grateful  sense 
Th.  jodc-  of  the  famous  exploits  which  Chariemagne  had 
^MiXn  performed  in  the  service  of  Christianity,  cauon- 
4iJ^,™^  ized  his  memorj',  and  tunied  this  bloody  tcarrior 
5||Jfi,'7  into  an  eminent  saint.  In  (lie  Iwelflli  century 
"•"■  Frederic  X.  emperor  of  the  Romans,  ordered  Pa.s- 
chal  11.  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  pontificate,  to  enrol  the 
name  of  tliis  mighty  conqueror  among  the  tutelary  saints  of 
the  church."  And  mdeed  Charlemagne  merited  tins  honour, 
according  to  the  opmions  which  prevailed  at  that  period  of 

In  the  second,  ne  llnd  Ibe  following  severe  Tsn,  that  "  CTer^  Ssion,  wbo  contcmptaouiir 
Tefiued  to  receive  tbr  encnunenl  or  baptigni,  lad  persisird  in  bii  adtaerence  to  pwinisa, 
Vki  to  be  puniahed  witli  death."  Wbile  sufIi  rcvardi  and  punisbmenta  were  emptojrj 
in  Ibe  eauie  or  religion,  there  was  no  occaiion  fur  miroclei  to  ndrance  ila  progruf,  foe 
these  malivei  were  sufficient  to  drawall  mankind  to  an  hypocritical  and  exIcniBi  profes- 
sion of  the  gospel ;  but  it  ia  ckij  to  imagine  what  sort  or  Cbrislians  the  Suors  niut 
luiK  hcen,  who  wcrr.  dragooned  into  the  church  in  this  abominable  manner.  Compsn 
with  the  authora  mentioned  in  Ihia  note,  Launoina,  Dt  tcUri  more  ittplizandi  /itdoai  (I 
Ji^dtUi,  cap.  V.  ti.  p.  703,  tom.  ii.  opp.  pars  ii.  This  aulhor  aiiiures  ua  that  Adrian,  «t 
Ant  Roman  ponlitTor  that  name,  honoured  with  his  approbation  Cbarlcmagoe's  loeUnd 
of  eooiertini;  the  Sniona. 

k  Eginartua,  Dt  vita  Carali  JV.  Adam  Bremenais,  lib.  i.  rap.  >iii.  Sec  alio  (be  wrilen 
oC  the  historj  and  enploils  of  Charlemagne,  which  are  mentionetl  hy  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrkioi, 
1q  his  BiUiothtea  LatiHa  Medii  art,  tom.  i.  p.  950. 

1  rua  S.  Riulbtrli  ia  llrnric.  Caniaii  LicHimhta  .iiUiqiih,  tom,  lii.  pars  ii,  p:  340. 
Fauli  Debrcccni  Hhtmia  EctlrsJa  Rr/cnnnt.  fn  Ihaigar  tt  TVmuJ'rimla  a  Lampio  idia. 


time ;  for  to  have  enriched  the  clergy  with  large  and  mag- 
nificent donations/  and  to  have  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  church,  no  matter  by  what  methoas,  was  then  con^ 
sidered  as  the  highest  merit,  and  as  a  sufficient  pretensioii 
to  the  honour  of  saintshw.  But  in  the  esteem  of  those  yfiti 
judge  of  the  nature  and  characters  of  sanctity  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  gospel  upon  that  head,  the  ^ain/ea  emperor  will 
appear  utteny  unworthy  of  that  ghostly  dignity.  For,  not 
to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  his  vices,  whose  number 
counterbalanced  that  of  his  virtues,  it  is  undeniably  evident, 
that  his  ardent  and  ill-conducted  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Huns,  Frieslanders,  and  Saxons,  was  more  animated 
by  the  suggestions  of  ambition,  than  by  a  principle  of  true 
piety ;  and  that  his  main  view  in  these  religious  e:q)loits 
was  to  subdue  the  converted  nations  under  nis  dommion, 
and  to  tame  them  to  his  yoke,  which  they  supported  with 
impatience,  and  shook  off  by  frequent  revolts.  It  is  more- 
over well  known,  that  this  boasted  saint  made  no  scruple 
of  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  infidel  Saracens,  that  he 
might  be  more  effectually  enabled  to  crush  the  Greeks, 
notwithstanding  their  profession  of  the  Christian  religion."* 
VIII.  The  many  and  stupendous  miracles,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  wrought  by  the  Christian  missiona-  Andofthtmu 
ries,  who  were  sent  to  convert  the  barbarous  na-  IJJ'SidtJ* 
tions,  have  Icjst,  in  our  times,  the  credit  they  ob-  ISS^ffiJ 
tained  in  former  ages.  The  corrupt  discipline  that  **^"^* 
then  prevailed,  admitted  of*  those  fallacious  stratagems 
which  are  very  improperly  called  piotis  fi*auds :  nor  did  the 
heralds  of  the  gospel  think  it  at  all  unlawful  to  terrify  or 
dilure  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  by  fictitious  prodi- 
gies, those  oodurate  hearts,  which  they  could  not  subdue 
by  reason  and  ai^ument.  Il^  is  not,  however,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  those  who  acquired  renown  by  their  miracles^ 
were  chargeable  with  this  fanatical  species  of  artifice  and 
fraud.    For  as,  on  the  one  hand,  those  ignorant  and  su- 

{>erstitious  nations- were  disposed  to  look  upon,  as  miracu- 
ous,  every  event  which  haa  an  unusual  aspect ;  so  on  the 
other,  the  Christian  doctors  themselves  were  so  uninstruct- 
ed  and  superficial,  so  little  acquainted  with  the  powers  of 
nature  ana  the  relations  and  connexions  of  things  in  their 

n  Y'tfL  Ctroli  TttUmunhan  in  Stepb.  BdQsii  CofUuhriku  Regwn  FrOicW.  tdm.  i  p. 
4S7. 
a  See B$8a9ge,  JBisi^ de$  AfffSf  toQ.  ix.  cv^.  u.^AS). 
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ddinary  course,  that  uncommon  events,  however  natural^ 
were  considered  by  them  as  miraculous  interpositions  of 
the  Most  H%fa.  This  will  appear  obvious  to  such  as,  void 
of  siroerstition  and  partialitT)  read  the  Jlcts  <2^  the  smtit^ 
who  flourished  in  Ihis  and  the  foUowmg  centuries. 


II. 

GDKCULNUiG   THE   CAL1MIT0U8   EVIRTfl    THAT    QAPrSHEO   TO   TBK 

CHURCH   DUaiNO  THIS  CENTURY. 

u  The  eastern  empire  had  now  fallen  from  its  former 
s^ngth  ana  erandeur,  through  the  repeated 
shocks  of  dreacmil  revolutions,  and  the  consunmig 
iHii»ito«Mt  power  of  intestine  calamities.  TTie  throne  was 
now  become  the  seat  of  terror,  inquietude,  and  ^usfpicion ; 
nor  was  any  reign  attended  with  an  uninterrupted  tranquil* 
UtY.  In  this  century  three  emperors  were  deummed,  load« 
edf  with  i^ominv,  and  sent  into  banishment  Under  Leo 
'die  Isaunan,  ana  his  son  Canstandne,  sumamed  ConnNny- 
muSy  arose  that  fatal  controversy  about  the  worskdp  of 
•images,  which  proved  a  source  of  innumerable  calamities 
and  troubles,  and  weakened  almost  incredibly  the  force  of 
the  empire.  These  troubles  and  dissensions  left  the  Sara- 
cens at  liberty  to  ravage  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Afiica, 
to  oppress  the  Greeks  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and 
to  extend  their  territories  and  dominion  on  all  sides,  as 
also  to  oppose  every  where  the  progress  of  Christiamty, 
and  in  some  places  to  extirpate  it  entirely.  But  the  trouble* 
of  the  empire,  and  the  calamities  of  the  church,  did  not  end 
here  ;  for,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  were  as- 
sailed bv  new  enemies,  still  more  fierce  and  inhuman  tian 
those  whose  usurpations  they  had  hitherto  suffered .  These 
The  locwio,  were  the  Turks,  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars,  or  at  least 
oftbeTork..  thcu-  desccndauts,  who,  breaking  forth  from  the 
inaccessible  wilds  about  mount  Caucasus,  overspread  Crf- 
chis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  rushed  from  thence  mto  Arme^ 
nia,  and  after  having  subdued  the  Saracens,  turned  their 
victorious  arms  against  the  Greeks,  whom,  in  process  of 
time,  they  reduced  under  their  dominion. 
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'  !!•  In  the  year  714,  the  Saracens  crossed  the  sea  which 
separates  Spain  from  Africa,  dispersed  the  army 
of  Roderic,  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths,**  whose  pJill  ST 
defeat  was  principally  due  to  the   treachery  of  "^^ 
their  general  Julian,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  territories  of  this  vanc^uished  prince. 
About  the  same  time  the  empir?  of  the  Visigoths,  which 
had  subsisted  in  Spain  above  three  hundred  years,  was  to- 
tally overturned  by  these  fierce  and  savage  mvaders,  who 
also  took  possession  of  all  the  maritime  coasts  of  Gaul, 
from  the  Pyrenean  mountains  to  the  river  Rhone,  from 
whence  they  made  frequent  incursions,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  coimtries  with  fire  and  sword. 

The  rapid  prc^ess  of  these  bold  invaders  was,  indeed, 
checked  d^  Charles  Martet,  who  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  them  m  a  bloody  action  near  the  city  of  Poitiers,  a.  d. 
792."^  But  the  vanquished  spoilers  soon  recovered  their 
strejigth  and  their  ferocity,  and '  returned  with  new  vio- 
lence  to  their  devastations.  This  engaged  Charlemagne, 
to  lead  a  formidable  army  into  Spain,  with  a  design  to  de- 
liver that  whole  country  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the 
Saracens ;  but  this  grand  enterprise,  though  it  did  not  en- 
tirely  migcarry,  was  not  however  attende?  with  the  signal 
success  that  was  expected  from  it/  The  inroads  of  this 
warlike  people  were  fek  by  many  of  the  western  provinces^ 
beside  those  of  France  and  Spain.  Several  parts  of  Italy 
suffered  from  their  incursions ;  the  island  of  Sardinia  was 
reduced  under  their  yoke ;  and  Sicily  was  ravaged  and  op- 
pressed by'them  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.  Hence 
the  Christian  religion  in  Spain  and  Sardhiia  suiiered  inex* 
pressibly  under  these  violent  usurpers. 

In  -Germany,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  Christians 
were  assailed  by  another  sort  of  enemies ;  for  all  such  as 
adhered  to  tlie  pagan  superstitions  beheld  them  with  the 
most  inveterate  hatred,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  moM 
unrelenting  violence  and  fury.*    Hence,  in  several  places, 

castles  and  fortresses  were  erected  to  restrain  the  incur- 
sions of  these  barbarian  zealots. 

p  Jo.  MariMM,  JUnm  HiipmnUanmi,  lib.  ▼!.  ctp.  xxL  Eoaebe  Renaodot,  WHoria 
PoLriarch,  JUtwidrm,  p.  253.    Jo.  de  Ferreraa,  Hi*t.  tPEspagne^  torn.  ii.  p.  425. 

q  Pralas  Diaconus,  Dt  getHs  Longobwrd,  Kb.  Ti.  eap.  xlvi.  IHi.  Jo.  Mariana,  Rmm 
^F^irpon.  Hb.  Tii.  cap.  ai,  Hqrle^  iMe(ioftar|b  at  tlw  artkle  Abdenmui.  Feiracaa,  fito(. 
iPEnifgne,  tOQ.  u,  p*  463. 

^t^/. tPEtpagnt^  torn.  &p.  SOB, 
•"  Servutiliipi  viki  W^fierU,  p.  304. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERirilfG   TBB  STATE   OF   LETTERS   AlfD    PHILOSOFHT  BURnO  THIS 

CEirTURT. 

u  There  were  not  wanting  among  the  Greeks  men  of 
TiMtf«i«or  genius  and  talents,  wno  might  have  contributed  to 
!^!nte  prevent  the  total  deeline  of  literature ;  but  their 
9^^^  zeal  was  damped  by  the  tumults  and  desolations 
that  reigned  in  the  empire ;  and  while  both  church  and 
state  were  menaced  with  approaching  nuB,  the  learned 
were  left  destitute  of  that  protection  \^ch  gives  both  vi- 

four  and  success  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sdenoes. 
[ence  few  or  none  of  the  Greeks  were  at  all  fiimous  eftfaer 
for  elegance  of  diction,  true  wit,  copious  erudition,  or  a 
zealous  attachment  to  the  study  of  philosopihy,  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  trutihu  Frigid  homilies,  insipid  narrations  of 
the  exploits  of  pretended  saints,  vain  and  subtile  disputes 
about  unessential  and  trivial  subjects,  vehement  and  oom- 
bastic  declamations  for  or  against  the  erection  and  worship 
of  images,  histories  composed  without  method  or  judgment, 
such  were  the  monuments  of  Grecian  learning  in  this  mi- 
serable age, 

II.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the-  Aristotelian 
TLeproBTw.  pWlosophy  wus  taught  every  where  in  the  public 
ieiiin%uuiJi;il  schools,  and  was  propagated  in  all  places  with 
^^''  considerable  success.     The  doctrine  of  Plato  had 

lost  all  its  credit  in  the  schools,  after  the  repeated  sentences 
of  condemnation  that  had  been  passed  upon  the  opinions  of 
Origen,  and  the  troubles  which  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian 
controversies  had  excited  in  the  church ;  so  that  Platonism 
now  was  almost  confined  to  the  solitary  retreats  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders.  Of  all  the  writers  in  this  century,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  illustration  and  progress  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophv,  the  most  eminent  was  John  Damascenus,  who 
composed  a  concise,  plain,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  stagaitey  for  the  instruction  of  the  more 
ignorant,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  common  capacitie5. 
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This  little  work  excited  numbers,  both  in  Greece  and  Sy- 
ria, to  the  study  of  that  philosophy,  whose  proselytes  in- 
creased daily.  The  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  were  also 
extremely  diligent  in  the  study  of  Aristotle's  writings,  from 
whence  they  armed  themselves  with  sophisms  and  quibbles, 
which  they  employed  against  the  GreeKs  in  the  controversy 
concerning  the  nature  and  person  of  Christ, 

III.  The  literary  history  of  the  Latins  exhibits  innume- 
rable instances  of  the  grossest  ignorance,*  which 
will  not  however  a})pear  surprising  to  such  as  JlS^mlJ^ilSUJ 
consider  with  attention  the  state  of  Europe  in  c£tftei2S«H^^ 
this  century.  If  we  except  some  poor  remains 
of  learning  which  were  yet  to  be  found  at  Rome,  and  in 
certain  cities  of  Italy,**  the  sciences  seemed  to  have  aban- 
doned the  continent,  and  fixed  their  residence  in  Britain 
and  Ireland/  Those  therefore  of  the  Latin  writers,  who 
were  distinguished  hy  their  learning  and  genius,  were  all, 
a  few  French  and  Itahans  excepted,  either  British  or  Scotch, 
such  as  Alcuin,  Bede,  Egbert,  Clemens,  Dungallus,  Acca, 
and  others.  Charlemagne,  whose  political  talents  were 
embellished  by  a  considerable  degree  of  learning,  &nd  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  culture  of  the  sciences,  endeavoured  to 
dispel  the  profound  ignorance  that  reigned  in  his  domi- 
nions-; in  which  excellent  undertaking  he  was  animated 
and  directed  by  the  counsels  of  Alcuin.  With  this  view  he 
drew,  first  from  Italy^  and  afterward  from  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, by  his  liberality,  eminent  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  various  branches  of  literature ;  and  ex- 
cited the  several  orders  of  the  clergy  and  monks  by  vari- 
ous encouragements,  and  the  nobiuty,  and  others  of  emi- 
nent rank,  by  his  own  example,  to  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge in  all  its  branches,  human  and  divine. 

IV.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  design,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bishops  erected,  by  the  express  order  ctbtdmi 
of  the  emperor,  cathedral  schools,  so  called  from  i^^SSSb 
their  lying  contiguous  to  the  principal  church  in  •'*'^ 
each  diocess,  in  which  the  youth  which  were  set  apart  for 
the  service  of  Christ,  received  a  learned  and  religious  edu- 
cation. Those  also  of  the  abbots,  who  had  any  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  opened  schools  in  their  monas- 

a  Vid.  Stcph.  Baluz.  Oh$ervat,  ad  Reginonem  Pmmiensem,  p.  540. 
b  Lud.  Ant  Muratori  J9niiq.  ItaUca  mtdii  cm,  torn.  \u.' v*  ^V\. 
c  Jbc.  UsBcriuB,  JPraf.  0d  SifUogen  DpuiotoncmHibernicorHTii. 
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teiies»  in  which  the  more  learned  of  the  frat^iMty  hntiuct* 
ed  such  as  were  designed  for  the  monastic^  state,  or  the 
saceidotal  order,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  other  branches 
of  leaminff  suitable  to  their  future  destination.  It  was  for- 
merly behevedi  that  the  university  of  Paris  was  erected  by 
Charlemaene ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  such  as  have 
studied  with  impartiaUty  the  history  of  this  age ;  though  it 
is  undeniiJ)ly  evident  tnat  tUs  great  pribce  had  the  honour 
of  laying,  in  some  measure,  ue  foundation  of  that  iKible 
institution,  and  that  the  beginnings  from  which  it  arose 
were  owing  entirely  to  him.''  However  this  question  be 
decided,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  the  zeal  of  this  em- 
peror, for  the  propa^tion  and  advancement  of  letters,  was 
veiy  great,  ami  manifested  its  ardour  by  a  considerable 
number  of  excellent  establishments ;  nor  amcmg  others 
must  we  pass  with  silence  the  &mous  palatine  scho^  which 
he  erected  with  a  view  .to  banish  ignorance  from  his  court ; 
and  in  which  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  children  of 
the  nobility,  were  educated  by  the  most  learned  and  illus- 
trious masters  of  the  times.^ 

V.  These  excellent  establishments  were  not,  however, 

)i^Mt«(.  attended  with  the  desired  success;  nor  was  the 

nf^JUtt  improvement  of  the  youth,  in  learning  and  virtue. 


at  all  proportioned  to  the  pains  that  were  taken, 
and  the  bounty  that  was  bestowed  to  procure  them  a  libe* 
ral  education.  This  indeed  will  not  appear  surprising, 
when  we  consider  that  the  most  learned  and  renowned 
masters  of  these  times  were  men  of  very  little  genius  and 
abilities,  and  that  their  system  of  erudition  and  philosophy 
was  nothing  more  than  a  lean  and  ghastly  skeleton,  equallv 
unfit  for  ornament  and  use.  The  whole  circle  of  the  sci- 
ences was  composed  of  what  they  called,  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  and  astronomy  ;^  the  three  former  of  which  they  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  triviumj  and  the  four  latter  by  that 
of  quadrivium.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  wretched- 
ly barbarous  than  the  manner  in  which  these  sciences  were 

d  The  reasons  that  have  been  ured  to  prove  Charlemagne  the  founder  of  the  nphtf 
sity  uf  Paris,  are  accurately  collected  in  Du  Boulay,  Historia  ^icademia  Paris,  torn.  i.  f 
91.  But  they  have  been  reAited  by  the  folio  wine  learned  men  in  a  Tictorious  maoaer, 
viz.  Mabillon,  wicl.  Sand,  Ord,  Benedict,  torn.  v.  Fraf.  §  181,  183,  Launoy,  Claud.  Jolj, 
De  SchoUs. 

e  Boulay,  Historia  Acadtmia  Paris,  torn.  i.  n.  5^1.  Mabillon,  1.  c.  §  179. 

f  Hcrm.  Conringii  ^tiquiiat.  Aeademitm,  Diss.  iiL  p.  80.  Jm.  Tomasii  Programme 
p,  368.  Observation,  fialenshtm,  torn.  vi.  (^erv.  ziv.  p,  118. 
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taught,  as  we  may  easily  perceive  from  Alcuip's  treatise 
concemiiig  them ;'  and  the  dissertations  of  St.  Aiigustin  on 
the  same  subject,  which  were  in  the  highest  repute  at  this 
time.  In  the  greatest  part  of  the  schools,  the  public 
teachers  ventured  no  farther  than  the  triviumj  and  con- 
fined their  instructions  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic ; 
they,  however,  who,  after  passing  the  iriviufmnd  also  the 
quadrwium^  were  desirous  of  rising  yet  higher  in  their  lite- 
rary pursuits,  were  exhorted  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Cassiodore  and  Boethius,  as  if  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge  was  bounded  by  the  discpveries  of  those 
two  learned  writers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

-C«NGfiBHUIO   THK   DOCTOBS   AND   MIiriBTERS   OF    THE   CHURCU,    ANJ>   ITS 
FORM   OF    QOVERNMEKT   DURING    THIS    CENTURY. 

I.  That  corruption  of  manners  which  dishonoured  the 
dei^  in  the  former  century,  increased,  instead  m.  *!«»  or 
of  diminishing,  in  this,  and  cUscovered  itself  un-  *^«'«^- 
der  the  most  odious  characters,  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  provinces.  In  the  east  there  arose  the  most 
violent  dissensions  and  quarrels  among  the  bishops  and 
doctors  of  the  church,  who,  forgetting  the  duties  of  their 
stations,  and  the  cause  of  Christ  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, threw  the  state  into  combustion  by  their  outward 
clamours,  and  their  scandalous  divisions,  and  even  went 
80  far  as  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  bre* 
thren  who  differed  from  them  in  opinion.  In  the  western 
world,  Ghristianitv  was  not  less  disgraced  by  the  lives  and 
actions  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  the  luminaries  of  the 
church,  and  who  ought  to  have  been  so  in  reality,  by  ex- 
hibiting examples  of  piety  and  Virtue  to  their  flock.  The 
clercy  abandoned  themselves  to  their  passions  without 
moderation  or  restraint ;  they  were  distinguished'by  their 
luxury,  their  gluttony,  and  their  lust;  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  dissipations  of  various  kinds,  to  the  pleasures  of 
hunting,  and  what  was  still  more  repiote  from  their  sacred 

g  Alcain^  Open,  pan  ii.  p.  1S45,  edit  Quereetani.  It  is,  howcTer,  to  be  obtenred, 
(hat  the  treatise  of  Alcnin  iiere  referred  to,  is  not  tndj  irapeifect,  but  is  almoit  eotirelr 
transcribed  tnm  Casfiodorei 
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character,  to  militan'  studies'*  and  enterprises.  They  had 
also  so  far  extinguished  every  principle  of  fear  and  shame, 
that  they  became  incorrigible  ;  nor  could  the  various  laws 
enacted  against  their  vices  by  Carloman,  Pepin,  and 
Charlemagne,  at  all  contribute  to  set  bounds  to  their  li- 
centiousness, or  to  bring  about  their  reformation.* 
II.  It  is  indeed  amazing,  that  notwithstanding  the  shock- 
ing  nature  of  such  vices,  especially  in  a  set  of  men 
SSinXJh  whose  profession  obliged  them  to  display  to  the 
5l^*'Kff lu  world  the  attracting  lustre  of  virtuous  example ; 
**•"*•  and  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  troubles  and 
eomplaints  which  these  vices  occasioned ;  the  clei^  were 
still  neld,  corrupt  as  they  were,  in  the  highest  veneration, 
and  were  honoured,  as  a  sort  of  deities,  by  the  submissive 
Biultitude.  This  veneration  for  the  bishops  and  clerg}', 
and  the  influence  and  authoritv  it  gave  them  over  the  peo- 
ple, were  indeed  carried  much  higher  in  the  west  than  in 
the  eastern  provinces ;  and  the  reasons  of  this  difierence 
will  appear  manifest  to  such  as  consider  the  customs  and 
manners  that  prevailed  among  the  barbarous  nations, 
which  were,  at  this  time,  masters  of  Europe,  before  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  All  these  nations,  during 
their  continuance  under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  were 
absolutely  enslaved  to  their  priests,  without  whose  counsel 
and  authority  they  transacted  nothing  of  the  least  import- 
ance either  in  civil  or  military  affairs.''     Upon  their  con- 

L  Steph.  Baluzius,  ad  Reginon,  Pmmiensem,  p.  563.      Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnet  Bii- 
fimnitf,  torn.  i.  p.  90. 

i  Steph.  Baluz.  Capitviar,  refpim  Fnmcor.  torn.  i.  p.  199,  908,  275,  493,  &c. 

k  Julius  Cxsar,  De  hello  GaUicn,  lib.  v.  cap.  13.  '*I)riiiJcs  magno  9\\fit  apud  fo* 
bonore  ;  nam  fere  de  omnibus  rontroversiiM, .  publicis  privatittqiie,  constituent ;  ct,  m 
ijDOd  est  admiftbum  fucintis,  si  carduH  facta,  si  dc  harreditate  ni  de  linibus  controvenii 
est,  iidem  deccriiunt,  pra'mia,  pa^nasque  constituunt ;  si  qui  aut  publicus  eoruo  de- 
creto  non  stetrrit,  sacrificiis  intcrdicunt.  Dniides  a  hello  nbessie  consacveruot,  d«9W 
tiibuta  una  cum  rcliquit*  pendunt ;  roilitix  vacatiuiicm,  owniumque  reninn  babeat  im- 
nunitatcm.  Tantis  cxiitnti  pra^miiH,  ct  sua  ^|•on(c  niuiti  in  dii^ciplinam  conTeniuDt,  (t 
a  parantilHis  propiiiqin:«quc  mittunlur."  jraritu!«,  Demor,  Gemmmonim^  cap.7,  p.  384, 
edit.  Gronov.  exprei*sc6  aUo  the  power  and  authurity  of  the  priests  or  Druids  io  the  fol- 
lowing term«:  "  Neque  cnim  anitnadverterc,  neque  vincirr,  ncque  vcrberare  qoid»i 
niai  saccrdotibus  perniissum,  nun  quani  in  {Kx-nam,  ncc  duci^ii  ju"<;u,  scd  velut  Deo  iiB}V* 
rante.*^  And  ngain,  ca;).  ii.  "  Silnitiam  per  ^accrdote:(,  quibus  et  turn  cociTendijiisC^> 
imperatur."  Hclmoldus,  Chrcni.  Sclarorum,  lib.  i.  rap.  xxx^i.  p.  tK),  czprc^»e.<  hin>*<i' 
to  the  SBine  purpose,  *'  Major  Flamini:*,  qii^m  Regis,  apud  ipsos  %eneratao  e^l.*  Aad 
again,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  p.  235.  "  Kcx  apud  cos  roudira;  a:stimationi!i  est  comptralioM 
Flaminis.  Ille  enim  resipnnsa  perquint.  Hex  et  populus  ad  illius  nutum  pendent^  T^ 
ancient  custom  of  hoiiourin<;  their  priests,  nnd  submitting  in  all  things  to  their  decL«icii-  I  | 
WBt  still  preserved  by  the  (icrmunf,  and  the  oUicr  European  nations,  aller  their  coav^  I  ; 
aion  to  Christianitj  ;  and  this  furnishes  a  satiKfactory  answer  to  that  question,  tii.  ^l  ft 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Chri.Htiun  pricjithuod  obtained  in  the  west  that  cnomoiu  d^K^I  V 
of  authority,  which  is  so  contrar>'  to  the  positivp  precepts  oT  Christ,  and  the  natflje** 
5T;n»u!«  <»f  hifl  Divine  rclisrion^ 
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vereion  to  ChrisdaDity,  they  therefore  thought  proper  to 
transfer  to  the  ministers  of  their  new  religion,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  theif  former  priests ;  and  the  Chriman 
bishops,  in  their  turn,  were  not  only  ready  to  accept  the 
^offer,  out  used  all  their  diligence  and  dexterity  to  secure 
and  assert  to  themselves  and  their  successors,  the  domi- 
nion and  authority  which  the  minijpters  of  paganism  had 
usurped  over  an  ignorant  and  brutish  people. 

III.  The  honours  and  privileges,  which  the  western  na- 
tions had  voluntarily  conferred  upon  the  bishops,  tw  rUAM  i.- 
and  other  doctors  of  the  church,  were  now  aiig-  SST^^cti 
mented  with  new  and  immense  accessions  of  opu-  '^''^^^v^^- 
lence  and  authority.  The  endowments  of  the  church  and 
monasteries,  and  the  revenues  of  the  bishops,  were  hitherto 
considerable ;  but  in  this  century  a  new  and  ingenious 
method  was  found  out  of  acquiring  much  greater  nches  to 
the  church,  and  of  increasing  its  wealth  through  succeed- 
ing ages.  An  opinion  prevailed  universally  at  this  time, 
though  its  authors  are  not  known,  that  the  punishment 
which  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world  has  reserved  for 
the  transgressions  of  the  wicked,  was  to  be  prevented  and 
annulled,  by  liberal  donations  to  Grod,  to  the  saints,  to  the 
churches,  and  clergy.  In  consequence  of  this- notion,  the 
great  and  opulent,  who  were,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
remarkable  for  their  flagitious  and  abommable  lives,  offer- 
ed, out  of  the  abundance  which  they  had  received  by  in- 
heritance, or  acc[uired  by  rapine,  rich  donations  to  depart- 
ed saints,  their  ministers  upon  earth,  and  the  keepers  of 
the  temples  that  were  erected  in  their  honour,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  sufferings  aifd  penalties  annexed  by  the  priests 
to  transgression  in  this  life,*  and  to  escape  the  misery  de- 
Qounced  against  the  wicked  in  a  future  state.  This  new 
and  commodious  method  of  making  atonement  for  iniqui- 
ty, was  the  principal  source  of  those  immense  treasures 
which  from  this  period  began  to  flow  in  upon  the  cler;^, 
the  churches,  'and  monasteries,  and  continued  to  ennch 
them  through  succeeding  ages  down  to  the  present  time."* 

1  The  lemponl  pentlties  here  mentioned  were  ri^oroui. fasts,  bodily  paint  and  mortifi- 
ntions,  long  and  frequent  prayers,  nil{|pimagcs  to  the  tombs  of  saint<«  and  martyrs,  and 
lueh  like  austerities.  These  were  die  penalties  which  the  priests  imposed  upon  such  «b 
liad  confessed  their  crimes ;  and  as  tbev  were  king:ularly  grteTopi  to  those  who  had  led 
roluptuous  li?es,and  were  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  same  course  of  licentious  pleasure, 
sflbminaqr,  and  ease ;  thit  richer  sort  of  transgressors  embraced  Mgerly  this  new  metboA 
it  Bipiiatinii,  and  iriJiiqflf  gnrt  apart  of  their  auVistuice  to  vioidL%>Mi^  ms^k^vbH^ 
tfrooM  peBBltka,  • 
m  Hentie,  by  a  khhwn  IbiM  nt  speech,  tliey  -wbo  offcteii  Awtt.V\«»  V'i  ^  ^'wfl^  «fc 
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IV.  But  here  it  is  highly  worthy  of  observatioii,  that 
the  donations  which  princes  and  persons  of  the 

,.«-„tIti/""  first  rank  presented,  in  order  to  make  expiation 
hSrt!J'ii*^o-  for  their  sms,  and  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God, 
■•■**  and  the  demands  of  the  clerey,  did  not  only  con- 

sist in  those  private  possessions,  whicn  every  citizen  may 
enjoy,  and  with  which  the  churches  and  convents  were 
already  abundantly  enriched ;  no,  these  donations  were 
carried  to  a  much  more  extravagant  length,  and  the  church 
was  endowed  with  several  of  those  puolic  grants,  which 
tae  peculiar  to  princes  and  sovereign  states,  and  which  are 
commonly  called  regalia,  or  royal  domains.  ■  Emperors, 
kings,  and  princes,  signalized  tneir  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  the  clei^y,  by  investing  bishops,  churches,  and 
monasteries,  in  tne  possession  of  whole  provinces,  cities, 
castles,  and  fortresses,  with  all  the  rights  and  pren^atives 
of  sovereignty  that  were  annexed  to  them  under  uie  do- 
minion of  then*  former  masters.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  they,  who,  by  their  holy  profession,  were  appointed 
\o  proclaim  to  the  world  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur, 
ana  to  inspire  into  the  minds  of  men,  by  their  instructions 
and  their  examples,  a  noble  contempt  of  sublunary  things, 
became  thdtnseives  scandalous  spectacles  of  worldly  pomp, 
ambition,  and  splendour ;  were  created  dukes,  counts,  and 
marquises,  judges,  legislators,  and  sovereigns  ;  and  not 
only  gave  laws  to  nations,  but  also,  upon  many  occasions, 
gave  battle  to  their  enemies  at  the  head  of  numerous  ar- 
mies of  their  own  raising.  It  is  here  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  source  of  those  dreadful  tumults  and  calamities 
that  spread  desolation  through  Europe  in  after  times,  par- 
ticularly of  those  bloody  wars  concerning  investitures,  and 
those  obstinate  contentions  and  disputes  about  the  regalia. 

V.  The  excessive  donations  that  were  made  to  the  cler- 
Tij«  cauMs  of  gy»  and  that  extravagant  liberality  that  augment- 
l^Sl^niiurilJ' "^^  ed  daily  the  treasures  of  the  European  churches, 
tj«  clergy.  ^^  wliich  thcsc  douatious  and  this  libersJity  were 
totally  confined,  began  in  this  century ;  nor  do  we  find 
any  examples  of  the  like  munificence  in  preceding  times. 
From  hence  we  may  conclude  that  these  donations  were 
owing  to  customs  peculiar  to  the  European  nations,  and 

clergy  were  said  to  do  iWs  for  the  redemption  of  their  smds  ;  and  the  gifU  themselfes  were 
pneraUy  called  theprice  of  tran&f^easum.  Sec  Lud.  Ant.  Muntori  Diss,  dt  Rtdempl^ 
Pecatmrum^  iii  his  ^ntvfuitatua  Italk(C  medii  «ri'.  torn.  v.  p.  712. 
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to  the  maxiins  of  policy  that  were  established  among  those 
wadike  people.  The  kings  of  these  nations^  who  were 
employed  either  in  usurpation  or  self-defence,  endeavour- 
ed|  by  aU  means,  to  attach  warmhr  to  their  interests  those 
whom  they  considered  as  their  friends  and  clients  ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  they  distributed  among  them  extensive 
territories,  cities,  and  fortresses,  with  the  various  rifbts 
and  privileges  belonging  to  them,  reserving  to  themselves 
no  more  dmn  the  supreme  dominion,  and  tuso  the  military" 
service  of  their  powerful  vassals.  This  theif  being  the 
method  of  governing  customary  in  Europe,  it  was  esteem- 
ed by  princes  a  high  instance  of  political  prudence  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  bishops,  and  other  Christian  doctors j 
the  |ame  sort  of  donations  that  thej  had  formerly  made 
to  their  generals  and  clients ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  beUeved, 
that  superstition  alone  was  always  the  principle  that  drew 
fordi  their  liberality.  They  expectecl  more  fidelity  and 
loyalty  from  a  set  of  men,  who  were  bound  by  the  obli- 

Sitions  of  religion,  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
an  from  a  body  of  nobiUty,  composed  of  fierce  and  im- 
petuous warriors,  and  accustomed  to  little  else  than  blood- 
shed and  rapine.  And  they  hoped  also  to  check  the  sedi- 
tious and  turbulent  spirits  of  their  vassals,  and  maintain 
them  in  their  obedience,  by  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  bishops,  whose  commands  were  hiehly  respected,  and 
whose  spiritual  thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ig- 
norance, struck  terror  into  the  boldest  and  most  resolute 
hearts." 

n  The  account  here  given  of  the  rise  of  the  clergy  to  foch  enormooc  degreei  of  opu- 
fence  and  authority,  u  corroborated  by  the  following  rrmarkable  panage  of  William  of 
Malmetbury,  lib.  v.  D%  rekuM  gutia  regum  JhigluB,  "  Carolus  Magnus,  pro  contondendft 
sentium  illanim  ferucia,  omnes  pene  terras  ecclesiis  contulerat,  conbUiosissime  pcrpen- 
dens,  nolle  sacri  ordinis  homines,  tarn  facile  quam  Laieot,  fidelitatem  Domini  r^cere ; 
prcterea  si  Laici  rcbeUarent,  illos  posse  ezcommunicationis  auctoritate  et  potentic  se?e* 
ritate  compescere.**  This  is,  doubtless,  the  true  reason  why  Charlemagne,  who  was  far 
from  being  a  superstitious  prince,  or  a  slave  to  the  clergy,  augmented  so  vastly  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries,  where  he  had 
extended  his  conquests,  and  accumulated  upon  the  bishops  such  ample  possessions.  He 
expected  more  loyalty  and  submission  from  the  clergy  than  from  the  laity ;  and  he  au^ 
mented  the  riches  and  authority  of  the  former,  in  order  to  secure  his  throne  against  the 
assaults  of  the  latter.  As  the  bishops  wen*  universally  held  in  the  highest  veneratioiiy 
he  made  use  of  their  influence  in  checking  the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  dukes,  counts,  and 
knights,  who  were  iVequently  very  troublesome.  Charlemagne,  for  instance,  had  much 
to  lear  from  the  dukes  of  Benevento,  Spoleto,  and  Capua,  when  the  government  of  the' 
Lombards  was  overturned ;  he  therefore  made  over  a  considerable  part  of  Italy  to  tho 
Roman  pontifi^  whose  gfaostlj  authority,  opulence,  and  threatenings,  were  so  proper  to 
restrain  those  powerfiil  and  vindictive  princes  from  seditious  insurrections,  or  to  queU 
such  tumults  as  they  might  venture  to  excite.  Nor  was  Charlemagne  the  only  prince 
who  bonoored  the  eJeigj  from  such  political  views  *.  t)he  o\.\u(.t  Wuiji  mni^'^n^aMft^  tK.  '^m^  % 
rope  metad  much  in  the  Mune  manser,  and  (nna  Oie  aaiM  \fnfiJtV^^^»ii^  ^^^g^iyy^ 
4ent  to  itfl  w±o  coofUer,  with  nttKiitiois  th«  fonm  ^  f.a^«itiif««iV  «s>^  t«Ma®«**  ^ 
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TJ.  This  prodigious  accession  to  the  cqpulence  and  au- 
thority of  the  clergy  in  the  west  begSB  at  their 
g^^ji^y  ^  bead,  the  BLoman  pontiff,  and  spread  f^duaily 
v*""^'         from  thence  among  the  inferior  bishops,  and  also 
among  the  sacerdotal  and  monastic  orders.    The  barba- 
rous nations,  who  received  the  gospel,  looked  upop  the 
bishop  of  Rome  as  the  successor  of  their  chief  druid,  or 
high  priest.    And  as  this  tremendous  druid  had  enjoyed, 
under  the  darkness  of  paganism,  a  boundless  authority, 
and  had  b6en  treated  with  a  degree  of  veneration,  that, 
through  its  servile  excess,  degenerated  into  terror  ;  so  the 
barbarous  nations,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  of  the  bishops  the 
same  honours  and  the  same  authority  that  had  formerly 
been  vested  in  their  archdrmd:'    The  Roman  pontiff  re- 
ceived, with  something  more  than  a  mere  ghostly  delight, 
these  august  privileges  ;  and  lest,  upon  any  change  of  af- 
fairs, attempts  might  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  uiem,  he 
strengthened  his  title  to  these  estraordinaiy  honours,  by  a 
variety  of  passages  drawn  from  ancient  history,  and,  what 
was  still  more  astonishing,  by  arguments  of  a  religious  na- 
ture.   This  conduct  of  a  superstitious  people  swelled  the 
arrc^^ance  of  the  Roman  druid  to  an  enormous  size ;  and 
rave  to  the  see  of  Rome  that  high  pre-eminence,  and  that 
lespotic  authority,  in  civil  and  political  matters,  that  were 
unknown  to  former  ages.     Hence,  among  other  unhappy 
circumstances,  arose  that  most  monstrous  and  most  perni- 
cious opinion,  that  such  persons  as  were  excluded  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  by  the  pontiff  himself,  or  any 
of  the  bishops,  forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil  rights 
and  advantages  as  citizens,  but  even  the  common  claims 
and  privileges  of  humanity.    This  horrid  opinion,  which 
was  a  fatal  source  of  wars,  massacres,  and  rebellions  with- 
out number,  and  which  contributed  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  augment  and  confirm  the  papal  authoritj',  was,  un- 

^overning,  that  took  place  in  this  century.  So  that  the  excessive  augmentation  of  sacer- 
dotal opulence  and  authority,  which  many  look  upon  as  the  work  of  superstition  alone, 
waa,  in  many  in^itancefl,  an  vfl'ccl  of  political  prudence.  We  shall  consider,  preseDtly, 
the  terrors  of  txcorKmunication^  ivhich  William  of  Malmesbury  touches  but  cursorily  in 
the  latter  words  of  the  passage  above  quoted. 

o  Cesar  speaks  thus  of  the  chief  or  archdruid :  '*  His  omnibus  dniidibus  prxcst  unus, 
qui  Suroman  inter  eos,  Celtas,  habet  auctohtatem.  Hoc  mortuo,  si  quis  ex  reliqui< 
«:jccellit  digiiilatc,  succedit.  At  si  sunt  plures  pares,  suflra^io  Druidum  adlegitur  ;  non- 
nunquam  etiam  dc  principatu  armis  contondtint."  Vide  Jnl.  C<'«ar,  />e  hfUt*  GaUico,  lif"- 
t^  cstp.  xf  k 
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happily  for  Europe,  borrowed  by  ChristiaHs,  or  rather  by 
the  clergy,  from  the  pagan  superstitions.' 

VII.  Vre  see  in  the  annals  of  the  French  nation  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  and  shocking  instance  of  the  The  r<mmii 
enormous  power  that  was  at  this  time  vested  in  the  STs'd  !dl 
Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  who  was  mayor  of  the  pa-  ^^^y  ^ 
bice  to  Childeric  HI.  and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  ..^mu!?^ 
that  high  office,  was  possessed,  in  reaUty,  of  the  '*'*^ 
royal  power  and  authority,  not  contented  with  this,  aspired 
to  the  titles  and  honours  of  majesty,  and  formed  the  design 
of  dethroning  his  sovereign.  For  this  purpose,  the  states 
of  the  realm  were  assembled  by  Pepin,  a.  d.  751 ;  and 
though  they  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this  ambitious 
usurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  previously  to  be  consulted  whether  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  project  was  lawful  or  not.  In  consequence 
of  this,  ambassadors  were  sent  by  Pepin  to  Zachary,  the 
reigning  pontiff,  witK  the  following  question ;  ''  Whether 
the  divine  law  did  not  permit  a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to 
dethrone  a  pusillanimous  and  indolent  monarch,  who  was 
incapable  of  dischai^ing  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty, 
and  to  substitute  in  his  place  one  more  worthy  to  rule,  and 
who  had  already  rendered  most  important  services  to  the 

p  Though  txcommmtieation,  from  the  time  of  CoBitantine  the  Great,  wan,  in  every 
part  of  the  Christian  world,  attended  with  many  duagreeable  eflecti,  yet  ita  highest  ter- 
rors were  confined  to  Europe,  whore  its  aspect  was  truly  formidable  and  hideous.  It 
acquired  also,  in  the  eighth  eentuir,  new  accessions  of  terror ;  so  that,  from  that  period, 
the  excommunication  practised  in  Europe  differed  entirely  from  thKt  which  was  in  use  in 
other  parts  of  Chri^tcodom.  Excommunicated  persons  were  indeed  considered,  in  a!I 
places,  as  objects  of  aversion  both  to  God  and  men  ;  hut  they  were  not,  on  this  account^ 
robbed  of  the  privileges  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rij^htt  of  humanity  ;  much  less  were  those 
kings  and  princes,  whom  an  insolent  bishop  had  thought  proper  to  exclude  teom  the 
communion  of  the  church,  supposed  to  forfeit,  on  that  account,  their  crowns  or  their 
fcrritories.  But  firom  this  century  it  was  quite  otherwise  in  Europe ;  excommunication 
received  that  infernal  power  which  dissolved  all  connexions ;  so  that  those  whom  the 
bishops,  or  their  chief,  excluded  from  church  communion,  were  degraded  to  a  level 
with  the  beasts.  Under  this  horrid  ^sentence,  the  king,  the  ruler,  the  husband,  the  fk- 
ther,  nay,  even  the  mmtj  forfeited  all  their  rights,  all  their  advantages,  the  claims  of  na- 
ture, and  the  privileges  of  societr.  What  then  was  the  origin  of  this  unnatural  power 
which  excommunication  acquired  7  It  was  briefly  as  follows :  upon  the  conversion  of 
the  barba[[ous  nations  to  Christianity,  these  new  and  ignorant  proselytes  confbunded  the 
excommunication  in  use  among  Christians,  with  that  which  had  been  Dractised  in  the 
times  of  paganism  by  the  priests  of  the  gods,  and  considered  them  as  of  toe  same  nature 
and  effect.  The  Roman  pontiiTs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  too  artfUl  not  to  countenance 
and  encourage  this  error;  and  therefore  employed  all  sorts  of  means  to  gain  credit 
to  an  opinion  so  proper  to  gratify  their  ambition,  and  to  aggrandize,  in  general,  the 
episcopal  order.  That  this  Is  the  true  origin  of  the  extensive  and  horrid  influence  of  tho 
European  and  papal  exeommonication,  will  appear  evident  to  such  as  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  foUowin#piissage  of  Cesar,  Jh  hdlo  CaUieQ,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii.  **  Si  quia  aut  privatus 
unt  pubUnis  f^midum  decreto  non  steterit,  sacrifkiia  interdicnnt.  Hcc  pcena  eat  apod 
cos  graviasima.  Quibus  ita  eat  interdietuin,  It  nomero  impioniin  et  sceieratoniqi  ha- 
beatur,  iia  omoe$  docednat,  aditum  eorum  Bcrmonemfvie  ^«^as|^WL\i,^as^  QS&&.  ri^tw^- 

gfoao  iaeommodi  aecipiant ;  neque  Ik  petent^os  jos  TtAASto«^iW6<A  Vw«a  ^^dftn^^ 
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state  1"  The  situation  of  Zachary,  who  stood  much  in  need 
of  the^succours  of  Pepin  against  tne  Greeks  and  Lombards, 
rendered  his  answer  sucn  as  the  usurper  desired.  And 
when  this  favourable  decision  of  the  Roman  oracle  was 
published  in  France,  the  unhappy  Childeric  was  stripped  of 
royalty  without  the  least  opposition ;  and  Pepin,  without 
the  smallest  resistance  from  any  quarter,  stepped  into  the^ 
throne  of  his  master  and  his  sovereign.  Let  the  abettors' 
of  die  papal  authority  see  how  they  can  justify  in  Christ's 
pretended  vicegerent  upon  earth,  a  decision  which  is  so 
glaringly  repugnant  to  tne  laws  and  precepts  of  the  divine 
laviour.**  This  decision  was  solemnlv  confirmed  by  Ste- 
phen 11.  the  successor  of  Zachar} ,  who  undertook  a  jour- 
ney into  France,  in  the  year  754,  in  order  to  solicit  assist- 
ance against  the  Lombards,  and  who,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
solved the  obligation  of  the  oath  of  fidelitv  and  allesiance 
which  Pepin  had  sworn  to  Childeric,  and  violated  by  his 
usurpation,  in  the  year  751.  And  to  render  his  title  to  the 
crown  as  sacred  as  possible,  Stephen  anointed  and  crown- 
ed him,  with  his  wiie  and  two  sons,  for  the  second  time/ 

VIII.  This  compliance  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  proved  an 
Tfa«  a^  abundant  source  of  opulence  and  credit  to.  the 
^^e  wf^  church,  and  to  its  aspiring  ministers.  When  that 
ihi"*aiuch.  part  of  Italy,  which  was  as  yet  subject  to  the 
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i.Biiu|»ioui«  Grecian  empire,  was  mvojved  m  confusion  and 
¥rSJ  trouble,  by  tne  seditious  and  tumults  which  arose 
from  the  imperial  edicts'  against  the  erection  and  wor- 

q  See  Le  Cointe  •Annal,  Prancut.  Eccles.  Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  the  other  Gallic  and 
German  historians,  concerning  this  important  event;  but  particularly  Bossoet  Dtfens.  it* 
clarationis  CUri  GaiUeanif  pars  i.  p.  2^5.  Pctr.  Rival.  DissertaiUmis  Hisior.  §t  Critiquts  sut 
divert  sujets,  Diss.  ii.  p.  70.  Diss.  iii.  p.  156.  Lond.  1726,  in  8vo.  Henr.  de  Bunau,Hutona 
Imperii  Gemianici,  tom.  ii.  p.  288.  This  remarkable  event  is  not  indeed  related  in  the 
same  manner  by  aU  hbtorians,  and  it  is  generally  represented  under  the  falsest  colours 
by  those  who,  from  a  spirit  of  blind  zeal  and  excessive  adulation,  seize  every  occasion 
of  exalting  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  bishops  of  Rome.  Such  writers  assert  that 
it  was  by  Zachary's  authority  as  pontiff,  and  not  in  consequence  of  his  opinion  as  a  ca- 
suist  or  divine,  that  the  crown  was  taken  from  the  head  of  Childeric,  and  placed  upon 
that  of  Pepin.  But  this  the  French  absolutely  and  justly  deny.  Had  it,  however,  been 
so,  the  crime  of  the  pontifi*  would  have  been  much  greater  than  it  was  in  realitj. 

|CJ^  r  Pepin  had  been  anointed,  by  the  legate  Boniface  at  Soissons,  soonr  after  his 
election  ;  but  thinking  that  ceremony  performed  by  the  pope,  would  recommend  him 
more  to  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  he  desired  that  it  should  be  performed  anew  by  Ste- 
phen. Pepin  is  the  first  French  monarch  who  received  this  unction  as  a  ceremony  of 
coronation,  at  least  according  to  the  reports  of  the  most  credible  historians.  His  pre- 
decessors were  proclaimed  by  being  lifted  up  on  a  shield,  and  the  hol^phud  of  Ciovis  i< 
now  universally  regarded  as  fabulous.  The  custom  of  anointing  kings  at  their  corona- 
lion  was,  however,  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Peoin,  and  was  observedlong  before 
that  period  both  in  Scotland  and  Spain.  See  Edmund  Martene,  De  Antiq.  Eecles,  RUib. 
tom.  iii.  cap.  x.     As  also  Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  Germanici,  tom.  ii.  p.  301,  366. 

ICP  s  The  author  has  here  in  view  the  edicts  of  Leo  Isauricus  and  Constaotine  Co- 
nronynnw.     The  former  published,  irt  the  year  726^  a  fhmotn  edict  agtunct  tire  wonrsWf* 
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ship  of  images  ;  the  kings  of  the  Lombards  employed  the 
united  influence  of  their  &rms  and  negotiations  m  order  to 
terminate  these  contests.  Their  success  indeed  was  only 
advantageous  to  themselves ;  for  they  managed  matters  so 
as  to  become,  by  degrees,  masters  of  the  Grecian  provinces 
in  Italy,  which  were  subject  to  the  exarch,  who  resided  at 
Ravenna.  Na}',  ode  of  these  nionarchs,  named  Aistulphus^ 
carried  his  views  still  forther.r  Elated  with  these  new  ac- 
cessions to  his  dominions,  he  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Ropie  jind  its  territory,  and  formed  the  ambitious  project 
of  reducing  all  Italy  urider  the  yoke  of  the  Lombards.  The 
terrified  pontiff,  Stephen  II.  addresses  himself  to  his  pow- 
erful patron  and  protector  Pepin,  represents  to  him  his  de- 
plorable condition,  and  implores  his  assistance.  The  French 
monarch  embarks  with  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  suppliant 
pontiff;  orosses  the  Alps,  a.  d.  754,  with  a  numerous  ar- 
my ;  and  having  defeated  Aistulphus,  ob%ed  him,  by  a 
solemn  treaty,  to  deliver  up  to  the  see  of  Kome 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  and  all  Jfeyu^o'^ 
the  cities,  castles,  and  territories,  which  he  had  ***"  '"^ 
seized  in  the  Roman  dukedom.  It  was  not,  however, 
long  before  the  Lombard  prince  violated,  without  remorse, 
an  engagement 'which  he  had  entered  into  with  reluc- 
tance, in  the  year  755,  he  laid  siege  to  Rome  for  the 
second  time,  but  was  again  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  Pepin,  who  returned  into  Italy,  and 
forcing  the  Lombard  to  execute  the  treaty  he  had  so  auda- 
ciously violated,  made  a  new  j^nt  of  the  exarchate,'  and 

of  images,  which  occasioned  many  contests  and  moch  disturbance  both  in  church  and 
state ;  and  the  latt^  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  754,  a  council  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops,  who  unaniuotidly  condemned,  not  only  the  tDorskip, 
but  also  the  use  of  images. 

t  See  Car.  Sieonius,  De  Begns  Aolta,  lib.  iii.  p.  203,  torn.  ii.  opp.  Bunan,  Flittoria 
Imperii  Germmikiy  torn.  ii.  p.  301,  866.  Muratori  ^tmaU  cf  lUdkCf  torn.  iv.  p.  310. 
The  real  Hmits  of  the  txarchtdt^  granted  by  Pepin  to  the  Roman  pontiff*,  have  been 
-much  controverted  amonj^  the  learned,  and  have  particularly  in  our  times,  employed  the 
renearehes  of  several  eminent  writers.  The  bishops  of  Rome  oxtcnd  the  limits  of  .this 
exarehaU^  far  as  they  can  with  any  appearance  of  decency  or  probability ;  while  their 
adversaries  are  as  zealous  in  contracting  thb  famous  grant  within  narrower  bounds. 
See  Lud.  Ant.  Murator.  Dtmis  de  P  Empire  sht  P  Etat  EcdesiaUitiuef  cap.  i.  ii.    As  alto 


taoini,  in  hisjirfl  dtfenee  of  the  tempcral  jimsaicHm  of  the  eee  cf  Rome  over  the  citff  of 
€omaefU/Q^  written  in  Italian,  intimates,  that  this  grant  is  still  In  being,  and  cven^akes 
nae  of  seme  phrases  that  are  eontaioed  in  it,  see  the  pages  S42  and  546  of  that  work. 
This  however  wUlMareely  be  believed.  Were  it  indeed  true  that  such  a  deed  b  yet  in 
being,  its  being  published  to  the'world  would  be,  undoubtedly,  uuC««Q^TiSh\ftt&\SHt^t%- 
teaaionB-md  iatereata  of  the  chovdi  of  Rome.    U  U  aJtUaat  c«i\«^  ^^m  >^ftT«t«^ 

rou  JL  6ft 
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of  Pentapolis  to  the  Roman  poutilT  and  his  successors  in 
the  apostolic  see  of  St.  Peter.  -And  thus  wa^  the  bishop 
of  Rome  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  temporal  prince; 

IX.  After  the  deatli  of  Pepin,  a  new  attack  was  made 
upon  the  patrimony.of  St.  Pe|er,  by  Dideric,  king 
m*»e^^^wrmm  ©I  thc  Lombards,  who  invaded  the  territories  fliat 
had  been  granted 'by  the  French  monarch  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  In  this  extremity,  Adrian  I.  who 
was  pontiff  at  that  time,  fled  for  succour  to  Charles,  the  son 
o£  Pepin,  who,  on  account  of  his  heroic  exploits,  was  after- 
ward distinguished  by  the  name  of  Chanemagnet  This 
prince,  whose  enterprising  genius  led  him  to  seize  wUh 
avidity  every  opportunity  orexter^ding  his  conquests,  and 
whose  veneration  for  the  Roman  see  wa$  carried  very  far, 
as  much  from  the  dictates  of  policy  as  superstition,  adopt- 
ed immediately  the  cause  of  the  trembling  pontifil  He 
passed  the  Alps  with  a  formidable  army;  a.  d.  774,  over- 
turned the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Italv,  which  had 
subsisted  above  two  hundred  years,  sent  their  exiled  mo- 
narch into  France,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the 
Lombards.  These  conquests  offered  to  Charlemagne  an 
occasion  of  visiting  Rome,  where  he  not  only  confirmed 
the  grants  wliich  had  been  made  by  his  fttther  to  that  see, 
but  added  to  them  new  donations,  and  made  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs  a  cession  of  several  cities  and  provinces  in  Italy, 
which  had  not  been  contained  in  Pepni's  grant.  What 
those  cities  and  provinces  were,  is  a  question  difficult  toJbe 
resolved  at  this  period  of  time,  as  it  is  perplexed  with  much 
obscurity  from  the  want  of  authentic  records,  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  chadded  with  certainty." 


dUpute  brtivccn  llic  cinpcror  Joseph  and  the  Roman  poiilifT,  concerning  tbe  tiij  of  Co' 
mtchio,  the  partisans  uf  the  hitter,  (iiuiigh  frequently  called  upon  by  those  of  the  em- 
peror to  produce  thifl  p^nt,  refuotd  constantly  to  comply  with  this  demand.  On  the 
other  band  it  must  be  confes  ed,  that  Blonchinus,  in  his  FrUegom.  ad  ,ina$ltsitm  tie  rt/i> 
pontif,  Rom.  p.  ri5|  has  given  u.«,  from  a  Varncsian  manuscript,  a  frpccioicn  of  this  gran', 
vrbich  beoms  to  carry  the  inark;*  of  remote  antiquity.  Bo  tlint  as  it  may,  a  oultUude  of 
uitneaHcs  unite  in  assuring  us,  thnl  the  rcniorsi>  of  a  wounded  conscience  was  the  source 
of  Pepin^H  lil>erality,  and  tiint  hi»  grant  to  the  Houian  pontifi'was  the  superstitious  rcmeilj 
by  which  he  hoped  to  expiate  hts  ^cu(>rmiticj<,  and  particularly  his  horrid  perfidy  lo  b:< 
master  Cbildcric. 

u  See  Car.  Sij^onius,  De  regno  Italia,  lib.  iii.  p.  22:{,  'torn,  iu  opp.  Bunui.  HisUm 
Imperii  Gtntutnici,  toni.  ii.  p.  368.  Petr.  dc  Marca,  De  eoncordia  socenioMi  el  imperi, 
lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  Ii7.  Lnd.  Anton.  Muratori  Droits  de  P  Empire  titr  P  Etai  EceUtiuiup^' 
cap.  ii.  p.  147.  Conrigius,  De  Imjyetio  Ronum,  German,  cap.  vi.  The  extent  of  Char- 
kmagne's  grant  to  the  see  of  Kome  is  as  much  disputed  as  that  of  Popio's,  bctvfca 
the  partisans  of  the  po|ie,  aud  those  of  the  emperors.  They  who  plead  the  cause  of  tbe 
Roman  see,  maintain  that  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  territory  of  Sabino*  the  dutchy 
of  Spoleto,  and  several  other  places  were  solemnly  granted  by  Cbarionagoe  to  S' 
Peter  and  hi*  successors.    Thnr,  on  th<^  other  hand,  who  assert  the   n^its  of  tir 
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x«  By  this  act  of  liberality,  which,  seems  to  carry  in  it 
the  contradictory  characters  'of  policy  and  impni-  tim.  mou^ 
dence,  Chariemaffne  opened  for  himself  a  passage  toSp*'iJiu** 
to  the  empire  of  the  west,  and  to  the  supreme  clo-  **"***• 
minion  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territor}%  upon  wliich 
the  western  empire  seemed  tlien  tp  depend.''  He  had  no 
doubt  been  n^editatinfi;  for  a  considerable  time  this  arduous 

gx>ject,  which  hfa'fatner  Pepin  had  probably  formed  he- 
re hip,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  obliged  him 
to  wait  for  a  favourable  occasion  of  putting  it  in  execution. 
This  was  offered  him  in  the  year  800,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  after  the 
death  of  Leo  IIL  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  his  son 
Constantine,  and  while  the  impious  Irene  held  the  reins  of 
empire.  This  favourable  opportunity  was  seized  with 
aviaity  by  Charles,  who  set  out  for  llome,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  zeal  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff*,' who  had  entered  mto  his  views,  and 
persuaded  the  people,  elated  at  this  time  with  high  notions 
of  (heir  independency  and  elective  power,  to  unite  their 


emperor,  diainiiih  as  for  as  they  cmn  tbe  raunifiMnce  or  Cliarlct,  and  confina  tbic  new 
grant  wMua  mrow  IumU.  Tlio  reader  may  coumuU  upon  this  subject  the  authors  of 
the  pteaentaga,  who  have  pohliihed  their  opinions  concerning  the  preten«ioni  of  the  em- 
perom  and  the  popes  to  the  cities  of  Commacbio  and  Floreiirc,  and  the  dutchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia;  but  above  all,  the  Jeamed  Berret's  excellent  treatise,  entitled,  Di$$*rUiio 
Ckomgfmphieu  di  UaUa  WkMiii  ^vfi,  f.  33.  The  spirit  of  partf  seems  in  this  controversy,  as 
in  many  others,  to  have  blinded  the  disputants  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ;  and  this, 
together  with  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  mistakes  upon  a  point  involved  in  sudi  deep  ob* 
scvrity,  has  in  many  casus  rendered  the  truth  invisible  to  both  ihe  contending  parties. 
With  respeet  to  the  motivos  that  induced  Charlemagne  to  make  this  grant,  they  are 
much  lass  doubtful  than  the  extent  of  the  grant  it.fcU*.  Adrian  affirms,  that  the  mo- 
narch's view  was  to  dUme  jvr  Ait  sins  by  this  act  of  liberality  to  the  church,  as  we  see  in 
a  letter  from  that  pontiff  to  Chariemagne,  which  is  published  in  Muratori*s  Sctiptcm  re« 
pum  XteUMT.  torn.  iii.  pars.  ii.  p.  S6o,  ami  of  which  tbe  following  passage  is  remarkable  ; 
''  Venienies  ad  nos  de  Capua,  quam  beato  Petro  apostolorum  principi  pro  mercede  animm 
vestrar  atmie  sempitenia  memoria  cum  csteris  civitatibus  obtulistis."  It  is  not  indeed 
unlikahr,  that  Chariemagne,  who  alTccted  that  ktud  of  piety  which  was  the  characteristic 
of  this  barbarous  age,  mentiooed  thb  superstitious  motive  iu  the  act  of  cession,  by  which 
he  eonflrmad  his  donatian  to  the  church  ;  but  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  this  prince,  and  the  history  of  this  period,  will  be  cautious  in  attributing  his  generosity 
to  this  religious  principle  alone.  His  grand  motive  was,  undoubtedly,  of  an  ambitious 
kind ;  he  was  obstinately  bent  upon  adding  the  western  empire  to  bis  dominions,  and  the 
sueeess  of  this  grand  prqiect  depended  much  on  the  conKcnt  and  assistance  of  the  Ro» 
man  pontii^  whoso  approbation,  in  those  times,  was  sufficient  to  sanetiiy  tbe  most  iiii* 
quSlGNis  prtjects ;  so  that  Charlemagne  bvished  gifts  upon  the  buhops  of  Rome,  that,  by 
thoir  nssisUaae,  he  might  assume,  with  a  certain  air  of  deecncj^  the  empire  of  the  w^est, 
and  eoaftm  hin  new  dominion  in  Italy.  This  policy  w%  haie  taken  notiee  of  alreadyi  and 
it  aiat  anear  manifcat  to  Bjr*who  view  things  with  the  smallest  degree  of  impartiility 


aodaHaMH^ 

w  Gfaolaaiii  rariifer  vraa  akaa^  amparor  of  the  west,  (Chat  is,  the  most  powetfiil  of 
tho  ftitopemiiMaawha.  Bawaoftad  th«albn  aothMf  more  than  the  title  of  eraperar, 
and  the  SMTMIB  deamioD  Ui  Bone  and  ite  tcuMtifV  lodi  of  vrbieb  he  obtsiaed  by  Ibe 


iewuBJop  Ui  Bone  and  its  tcuMtayv  io^  of  vrbieb  he  obtsiaed  by  ibe 
assisfance  of  Leo  W. 
X  Leottis 
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Miffirages  ki  &vmsro£iibk^'fnocef  and  to  prodaiiii  Uii  em- 
peror of  the  west'  •.. 
XI.  Chtflesy  upon  hU  elevation  to theeoq^ 

^  and  the  coveniment  c^  Roime,  aelama  to  have  re* 
i"'  ierved  to  niniself  only  the  Supreme  doomiion,  and 
the  unalienable  ri^uts  of  niajea^»  and  to  have 
granted  to  the  church  of  Rome  a  suboidittate  ju-. 
riadictiim  over  that  great  aty^  aiKlita;iAaieiSed  territoiy/ 
This  grant  waa  undoubtedtjr  sqggeated  to  him  bj:tlie  am- 
b^ioua  ponljff  aa  a  mattCT/io^  flacred'  and  mdiapenaaUe  ob- 
ligationt  and  many  fictitiouB  deeds  were  jprobJilyjirodu^ 
to  make  out.  the  pretensions,  and.  jusligr  the  <^mis  .<rf  the 
ohimdi to tli^ hi|^  d^ip^  autiMMJIy  aadjci?& 

juriis^ctMML  In  order  to  reoomcue  fjlie  new  mappror,  to 
thk  grant,  it  wasnodoubt  all^pBd.  that  Cflsatantma  the 
GretS,  hisrenowned  wedecessor,  wjhen  he  -removed  Ike 
seat  of  fUe  enquire  to  tSonatantinqple,  delivBred  lip  BMne, 


J  SeethekktoriuiwhokiTOtivMttittVto  wucom^ttiki^mmtuyg  ud  sow 

■hop of Eome,  tmufiprted thewaiteni  — aire llroia He  Oitita l>  tWTnato, md con- 
ftnedltvpoD  ChttlMMpNb  themooudiorthelftttir.  Ftam-hmm  flwy  widMa,  that 
(ha  Ronaa  pontile  aa  tba  Ticar  of  Ckriat,  la  tha  Mpraaw  laid  af  .tha  iMa  aartii^  and, 
n  a pflnmnr  ■amary  ariBa  HaaHBaaifwa*  laa  veNiii^  vi  oaaa  |vaaaMMBi^  aaa 
iaiaaba8idi^ortyareaaoirin|,«naBpaaadvllh  mmA  laamh||  — d  JaiHaiiat  lytka 
ealalMritadmd.8baiiMm,  jSr  jbCalhaiilaf^  pet  LmmmUL 

Uwi^li.  app.  p.  567. 

a  T1»t  CliarlMBagM,  in  aflbet,  praaerrad  aatira  Ids  lapraJMi  aathori^.  ovar  tha  citf  of 
llome  and  its  a^lacent  territorj,  |^Ta  law  to  the  eitizans  by  Jadgas  of  Us  own  a|ipoiBt- 
meat,  panished  malellustors»  aigofed  tba  prerogatives,  and  anrctsad  aO  tha  fimetions  of 
royalty,  lias  been  demonstrated  by  sareral  of  the  learned  in  tiia  auist  ampia  and  satisAc- 
tory  manner,  aad  confirmed  by  tlie  mast  oneieeptlonable  and  anthantie  testimoaies.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  it  will  be  aaffieient  t6  c^onsnlt  Mnratorfli  JOnlU  it  tEmpin  mw 
PEiai  EceluiatHque,  chap.  Ti.  p.  77.  And  indeed  they  mast  hafa  a  stvaage  power  of  re- 
sisting the  clearest  CTidenee,  who  are  absurd  anoug;h  to  assert,  as  does  Fontanini,  in  hi» 
treatise  Untitled  Dambth  deUa  8.  Sedemmrm  CbaiadUs^-  Diss.  L  a.  9S,  96,  that  Charles 
sustained  at  Rome  the  character  of  the  tdo^caU  of  the  Roman  chniah,  aad  not  that  of  its 
soTcreign  or  its  lord,  the  dominion  of  the  pontiiTs  being  nnUaiiltfdand  {onivaraal.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  acknowledge  ingenuously  that  tba  power  of  tbe  pantifl*, 
both  in  the  city  of  Rom^  and  its  annercd  territoiy,  was  very  great,  and  that,  ia  several 
cases,  he  seemed  to  act  with  princely  authority.  But  the  attant  aiid.tlia  foundatioas  of 
tliat  authority  are  matters  hid  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  hava  tbareby  giraa  occasion 
to  endless  disputes.  Muratori  maintain,  In  his  work  above  cltad,  p.  lOS,  that  the  bishop 
of  Rome  diacharged  the  ftmction  of  exmrth^  or  oicar,  to  tbe  emaaror,  an  opinkm  which 
Clement  XU  rejected  as  iqjarious  to  ttan  papal  dignity,  and  whkh  indeed  does  aot  appear 
to  have  any  solid  foundatian.  After  a  carefVil  ezaminatian  of  all  the .  circumstances  that 
can  contribute  toward  the  aolutioo  of  this  perplexed  qaesdon,  the  most  probaHe  aceoiyit 
of  the  matter  seems  to  ^  this  ;  that  the  Roman  pontiff  possessed  the  city  of  RpoM  and 
ib  territory  by  the  same  right  that  he  held  the  ezarcbate  of  tRavanaa,  aad  tha  other  lands 
of  which  he  received  the  grant  fiVm  Charlemagne ;  that  Is  to  say,  that  ha  foasessed 
Rome  as  a  feudal  tenure,  though  charged  wUh  less  nmrios  of  dapeadeaca  than  other 
fiefs  generallv  are,  on  account  pf  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  a  city  which  had  baan  so  long 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  opinion  derives  much  atrengdi  from  what  vra  shall  have 
occasion  to  observe  in  tbe  following  note,  and  it  has  the  peculiar  advantm  of  recon- 
ciliag  the  jarrine  testimonies  of  ancient  writeis,  and  tba  various  recacds  of  tntiqaity  re» 
lating  to  this  point. 
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the  old  metropolis,  with  its  adjacent  territories,  commonly 
called  the  Roman  .dukedom,  to  be  possessed  and  governed 
bj  the  church,  and  that  with  no  other  restriction,  than  that 
this  should  be  no  detriment  to  his  supreme  dominion ;  and 
it  wais  insinuated  to  Charles,  that  he  could  not  depart  from 
the  rule  established  by  tliat  pious  emperor,  without  incur* 
ring  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of  St.  Peter/ 

XII.  While  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  were  rising  to  the  greatest  height  by  e^^rTSS^k 
the  events  which  we  have  now  been  relating,  J;  SSSf* "' 
they  received  a  mortifying  check  in  conse-  S'^ilSk^ir 
quence  of  a  quarrel  which  ^roke  out  between  '«^"** 
these  haughty  pontiffs  and  the  Grecian  emperors.  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine  Copronymus,  in- 
censed at  the  zeal  which  Gregory  II.  and  III.  discovered 

a  Most  writon  are  of  opinion,  that  Constantine't  pretenclecl  grant  was  posterior  to 
*  this  period,  and  was  forged  in  the  tenth  century.  It  appears  to  me,  on  tlie  contrary,  that 
this  fictitious  grant  was  in  being  in  the  eighth  centurr ,  and  it  is  extremelj  probable  that 
both  Adrian  and  his  successor  Leo  IlL  made  use  oT  it  to  persuade  Cbademagne  to  that 
donation.  In  AiTOor  of  this  opinion,  we  have  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Adriaa 
himself  in  hb  letter  to  Charlemagne,  which  is  published  in  Muratori's  Rerum  Ittdieamm 
SeriftmtM^  tom.  iiL  part  ii.  p.  194,  and  whieh  is  extremely  worthy  of  an  attentire  pent- 
9»\*  In  this  letter  Adrian  exhorts  Charles,  before  his  elevation  to  the  empire,  to  order 
the  restitution  of  all  the  grants  and  donations  that  had  fovierly  been  made  to  St.  Peter, 
and  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  this  demand  also  he  distinguishes  in  the  plainest  mai^ 
per,  the  donation  of  Constantine  from  those  of  tht  other  princes  and  emperors,  and 
what  is  particularly  remarkable,  from  the  exprchate  which  was  the  gift  of  Pepin,  and 
even  from  the  additions  that  Charles  had  already  made  to  his  fkther^  grant ;  from  whenee 
we  may  justly  concltfde,  that  by  the  donation  of  Constantine,  Adrian  meant  the  city  of 
Roipe  and  its  annexed  territory.  He  speaks  first  of  this  grant  in  the  following  terns ; 
"  Deprecahiur  vestram  Exeellantiaa — pro  Dei  amore  et  ipaius  clavigeri  regni  coelonim^* 
ut  secundum  promissionem  quam  polliciti  est  is  eidem  Dei  apostolo  pro  animc  vestne 
mercede  et  stabilitate  regni  vestri,  omnia  nostris  temporibus  adimplere  jubeatis— et  sicut 
temporibus.beati  Silv^tri  Roniani  pontificiit,  a  sancte  recordationis  piissimo  Constantino 
M.  Impentore,  per  ejus  largitatem,"  here  Constantine*s  donation  is  evidently  mentioned, 
"  sancta  Dei  catholica  ct  apostolica  Romana  ccclesia  elevate  atque  exaltata  est,  et  potea- 
tatem  in  his  Hesperlc  partibus  lai^firi  dignatus  est :  ita  et  in  his  vestris  felicissimis  tem- 
poribus atqiic  nostris  sancta  Dei  ecclesia  gemiinet— et  amplius  atque  ampliul  exaltata 
permanent — quis  ecce  novus  Christianissimus  Dei  gratia  Constantinus  imperator,**  here 
we  see  Chai^Ies,  who  at  that  time  was  only  a  king,  styled  emperor  by  the  pontiff*,  and  com- 
pared with  Constantine,  "  his  temporibus  surrexit,  per  qucm  omnia  Dcus  sancte  sue 
ccclesioe — ^largiri  dignatuA  est"  So.  much  for  that  part  of  the  letter  th^t  relates  to  Con- 
stan'tine^s  grant ;  a?  to  the  other  donations  which  the  pontiff*  evidently  distinguishes  from 
it," observe  what  foRpws ;  "  Sed  et  cuncta  alia  'quae  per  diversos  Imperotores,  Patricios, 
etiam  et  alios  Deum  timentes,  pro  eorum  anims  mercede  et  venia  delictorum,  in  par- 
tibus Tuscic,  Spolcto,  seu  Benevcnto,  atque  Corsica,  simul  et  Pavinensi  patrimonio, 
beato  Petro  apostolo  concessa  sunt,  et  per  nefandam  gentem  Longobardorum  per 
annorum  spatia  abstracta  et  abjata  sunt  vestris  temporibus,  restituantur."  Tfte  pontiff 
iiflimates  further,  that  all  these  grants  were  carefully  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Late- 
ran,  and  that  he  sends  them  to  Cbories  by  his  legates.  "  Unde  et  plnrcs  donationes  in 
sacro  nostro  scrinio  Lateranensi  reconditas  habemus,  tamen  et  pro  satislhctione  Chris- 
(ianissimi  regni  vestri,  per  jam  (atos  viros,  ad  demonstrandum  eas  vobis,  direximus,  et  pro 
hoc  petimus  ezimiam  pnecellentiam  vestram,  uf  in  integro  ipsa  patrimonia  beato  Petro 
ct '  nobis  restituere  jubeatis.'^  By  this  it  appears  that  Constantine's  grant  i^as  now  in 
being  among  the  archives  of  the  Latcran,  and  was  sent  ^o  Chariemagne  vrith  the  other 
donations  of  kings  and  princes,  whose  examines  were  made  use  of  to  excite  his  liberality 
to  the  church. 


^  • 
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for  the  worship  of  images,  not  onhr  confiscated  the'  trea- 
sures and  lands  which  the  church  of  Rome  possessed  in  Si- 
cily, Calabria,  and  Apulia,  but  moreover  withdrew  the 
bishops  of  these  countries,  and  also  the  various  provinces 
and  coiirches  of  Illyricum  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ro- 
man see,  and  subjected'  them  to  the  spiritual  dominion  of 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople.   And  ao  inflexibly  were  the 
Grecian  emperors  bent  upon  humbling  the  ant^^ce  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  that  no  entreaties,  supplications,  nor 
threats  could  engage  them  to  abandon  theur  purpose,  or  to 
restore  this  rich  and  signal  portion  of  St.  Peters  patrimo^ 
ny  to  his  greedy  successors.'  It  is  here  that  we  must  look 
for  the  original  source,  and  the  principal  cause  of  that  ve- 
hement contest  between  the  Roman  pontiff'and  the  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  which  in  the  following  century  divided 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  was  so  pernicious  to 
the  interests  and  advancement  of  true  Christianitv.  These' 
lamentably  divisions,  which  wanted  no  new  incident  to  fo- 
tnent  them,  were  nevertheless  augmented  by  a  controversy 
which  arose  in  this  century,  concerning  the  derwaUmi  of 
the  Hohf  Snirity  wtych  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
more  largely  in  its  proper  place.    But  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable  that  this  controv^ersy  would  have  been  terminated 
with  the  utmost  facility ^  had  not  the  spirits  of  the  contend-^ 
ing  parties  been  previously  exasperated  by  c&sputes  found- 
ed upon  avarice  and  ambition,  and  carried  on  without 
either  moderation  or  decency,  by  the  holy  patriarchs  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople,  in  defence  of  their  respective 
pretensions. 

xin.  The  monastic  discipline  was  extremely  relaxed  a^t 

tills  time  botli  in  the  eastern  and  western  provin- 

ilhcipihTAiu  ces,  and  as  appears  by  the  concurring  testimonies 

en  into  dec.y.  ^^  ^j^^  wrftcrs  of  this  ccutury,  was  fallen  into  a 

total  decay.  The  only  monks  who'fescaped  this  general coi-- 
ruption,  were  they  who  passed  their  clays  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  amidst  the  austerities  of 
a  wretched  life,  and  remote  from  all  the  comforts  of  human 
society  ;  yet  the  merit  of  having  preserved  their  discipline 
was  sadly  counterbalanced  by  the  gross  ignorance,  the  fa* 
natical  madness,  and  the  sordid  superstition  that  reigned 
among  these  miserable  hermits.    Those  of  the  monastic 

b  Sm  Micb.  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christianus,  torn.  i.  p.  96.  Among  the  Gre^  writen 
also  Theopbancs  and  others  acknowledge  the  fact ;  but  they  arc  not  entirely  aj^rte'.! 
^bout  the  rca'ions  to  whic^  it  is  fo  be  attributed. 
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orders  who  lived  nearer  cities  and  populous  towns,  troubled 
frequently  the  public  tranquillity  oy  the  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions they  fomented  among  the  multitude,  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  check  their  ret^ellious  ambition  by  the  severe 
laws  that  were  enacted  against  them  by  Constantine  Copra- 
nymus,  and  other  emperors.  "Hie  greatest  part  of  the 
western  monks  followed,  at  this  time,  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict; though  there  were  every  where  convents  which 
adopted  the  discipline  of  other  orders/  But  as  they  in^ 
creased  in  opulence  they  lost  sight  of  all  rules,  and  submit- 
ted at  length  to  no  other  discipline  than  that  of  intempe- 
ranee,  voluptuousness,  and  sloth.'*  Charlema^e  attempt- 
ed by  vsurious  edicts  to  put  a  stc^  to  this  growmg  evil ;  but 
his  efforts  were  attended  with  htde  success.* 

XIV,  This  universal-  depravity  and  corruption  of  tlie 
monks,  gave  rise  to  a  new  order  of  priests  in  the 
west,  wmch  was  a  sort  of  middle  order  between  i^^tS^f^- 
the  mtrnks  or  regulars^  and  the  secular  clergy^  "^ 
This  new  species  of  ecclesiastics  adopted  the  mcmastic  dis- 
cipline and  manner  of  life,  so  far  as  to  have  their  dwelling 
and  their  table  in  common,  and  to  assemble  themselves  at 
*  certain  hours  for  divine  service ;  but  they  entered  not  into 
the  vows  which  were  peculiar  to  the  moiiks,  and  they  were 
also  appointed  to  discharge  the  ministerial  functions  in 
certain  churches  whi(^  were  committed  to'  their  pastoral 
direction.  These  ecderiastics  were  at  first  cin&ed  fratres 
dammicif  but  soon  after  reteived  the  name  of  canons/  The 
common  opinion  attributes  the  itastitution  of  this  order  to 
Chrodegangus',  bishop  of  Metz ;  nor  is  this  opinion  destitute 
of  truth.'^    For  thougn  before  this  time  there  were  in  Italy, 

Africa,  and  other  provinces,  convents  of  ecclesiastics,  wfio 

• 

c  Soe  MaUnon  Pntf.  ud  wto  SS,  Ord.  BentdUli^  Sm^  L  p.  24,\Dd  Sasc.  iv.  part  i.  p. 
S6.  •         . 

d  The  author  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  discourses  with  a  noble  frankness  and 
courage  coneeroing  the  corruption  of  the  monkaand  its  various  causes,  io  the  same  work, 
Pnif,  ad  Soec.  iv.  part  L  p.  64. 

6  See  the  OpiAdmria  CSsroK,  pobNsb6d  bj  Bakiihis,  torn.  i.p.  148, 157,  837,  355.  36C, 
37&,  503.  Laws  so'severe,  and  so  often  repeated,  sbow'evidentlj  that  the  coniuption  of 
the  BMnks  must  have  been  truly  enormous. 

f  See  Le  Bcuf  Jlfemo<c«t  ncr  PHisMre  fJtmtrriy  torn.  L  p.  174,  the  Paris  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1743,  in  4to. 

g  Sea,  Ibr  an  account  of  Cbrodegangus,  the  HUUdrt  UUrdrt  de  la  JVoncf.  torn.  iv.  p. 
188,  Calmet,  HUMre  di  Lorraine^  tea.  L  p.  513.  jleCc  SoMtor,  torn.  i.  Jtfoftii,  p.  459. 
Tka  rale  whioh  be  pMsoribed  Io  his  eonaiw,  maj  be  aeen  in  Le  Cohite^  AnnaUi  Francmr, 
EecUi,  torn.  v.  gd  A.  757,  §  35 ;  as  also  ia  the  C^nMa  LMH,  torn.  vii.  1444.  He  is  pot, 
kaivtver,  the  authar  af  the  role  whi^  is  pobHsbed  in  hto  name.  In  the  SpUOegbm  vHir. 
Seripkr,  torn.  i.  p.  565.  Lonaneval,  in  Mi  Hialafrc  dc  TEgHte  QsUhMaiit^  Vkirbl.  Vt « ^.  «SSi^> 
Aiv  jftffM  a  •«•«  m4  tligiBt  AffidipMiil  ^f  tlift  tula  ^  CA^^ 
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lired  after  the  maimer  of  die  eoaofif,^  yet  €1 
who,  wiraid  Ae  middle  of  thia^^eenturj,. 
Tide  the  cjenrjr  of  Metz,  not  onbf^ded  to 
eenraonies  £e  custom  of  8hu&^  h]^^  ti> 

God;  at  certain  hours,  and  i»obabl^ 
dso,  by  his  example^,  excited  the  Fnmks,  tm  ItaKans,  and 
the  Germans,  to  (usthq^insh  themselves  I17  thdr  zeal  in  la- 
your  of  the  cammSy  to  erect  monasteries  for  them,  and  to 
introduce  their  rule  into  their  respective  countries^ 
zv»  The  supreme  dominion  over  the churdi  and  itspos^ 
sessions  was  vested  in  the  enqperora  and  iompl 
JZUfSS,  ixidi  in  the  eastern  and  the:we8t6m  worid.  The 
S'gXJSt'  sovereienty  of  die  Grecian  enmerors,  in  this  h^ 
'  spect,  pu  nevar  be^i'contestea ;  and  though  the 
partlnns  of  the  Roman  pentiffitendeavdortoien-' 
der  d  ufaiinis  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  numaidis  over  this^ 
churdby  y^  this  siqiremaey  is  too  manifest  to  be  disputed 
by  such  as  have  considered  die  matter  attentiveh^/ and  it 
18  acknowledged  by  tl^  wisest  and  most  candid  writers 
even  of  the  Rramdi  communion.  Adrian  Lin  a  council  of 
bishops  assembled  at  Rome,  conferred  upm  Cfaaileinagne 
and  his  successors,  the^r^ht  of  election  to  the  see  of 
Roide;''  and  thoiign  neither  Chariemagne,  nor'  his  son 
Lewis,  were  willing  to  exercise  this  power  in  all  its  ex- 
tent, by  namiifg  and  creating  the  pontiff  upon  every  vacan- . 
cy^  yet  they  reserved  the  right  of  approving  and  confirm- 
ing the  person  that  was  elected  to  that  high  dignity  by  the 
priests  and  people ;  nor  Was  the -consecration  of  the  elect- 
ed pontifl[  of  the  least  validity,  unless  performed  in  pre^ 
sence  of  the  emperor's  ambassadors.^  The  Roman  pon- 
tifis  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  received  their  juducial 
decisions  as  of  indispensable  ooligation,  and  executed  them 

with  the  utm(At  punctuality  and  submission."    The  kings 

• 

h  See  Lud.  Ant  Morator.  JiiUiq.  liaUpwr.  nM<p  <^  ^°^»  ▼•  P*  ^^^ !  ^  ^^  ^^"'^  ^^ 
massin.  DiscipUna  EeeUsitB  VeLet-J^ov,  part  i.  lib.  iii.  The  design  Of  this  institodoiT  was 
tnilj  ezcenent.  The  authors  of  it,  justly  shodced  at  the  vicious  manners  of  a  lieentious 
cleigj,  hoped  that  this  new  institution  would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  irregula- 
rities of  that  order,  by  dcliveriog  them  from  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  occupations  of 
this  present  life.  But  the  event  has  shown  how  much  these  pi<^  hopes  have  been  dis- 
sq;)pointed.  • 

1  for  an  accurate  account  of  the  rights  of  the  Grecian  emperors  in  religious  matters,  we 
roferthe  reader  to  Le  Quien's  OtUis  CkriiUanus, iom,  i.  p.  136. 

k  This  act  is  mentioned  bjr  Ana^itasius'^  it  has  been  preserved  by  Yvo  and  Gratian, 
and  has  been  the  sulyect  of  a  ouiltitude  of  treatises. 

1  See  Mabillbn,  Comm.  in  OrtHnem  Romanumf  JUbau  liaUci^  torn.  iL  p.  113.  Mmtori 
DnUt  d€  PEmi^egurPEUUEteUsiaaiiqug^  p.  S7% 

D)  This  has  been  amply  demonsltiratad  by  Qaliiiiut,'  in  his  Pr^f.  «l  CtfUnimrm  fUgtm 
Fnmeimim^  §  SI. 
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of  the  Franks  appointed  extraordinary  judges,  wliomthey 
called  envoys,  to  inspect  into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
clergy,  superior  anu  inferior,  to  take  co<ji;nisance  of  their 
contests,  to  terminate  their  disputes,  to  enact  laws  con- 
cerning the  public  worship,  and  to  punish  the  crimes  of  the 
sacfed  order,  as- well  as  those  of  the  other  citizens."  All 
churches  also,  and  monasteries,  were  obhged  to  pay  to  the 

{mblic  treasury  a  tribute  proportioned  to  their  respective 
ands  and  possessions,  except  such  as,  by  the  pure  favour 
of  the  supreme  powers,  wxre  graciously  exempted  from 
this  general  tax.*' 

XVI.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Latin  emperors  did  not 
assume  to  themselves  the  administration  oi  the. 
church,  or  the  cognisance  and  decision  of  contro-  {i.'*"5^J* «: 
versies  that  were  purely  of  a  religious  nature.  "^'^ 
They  acknowledged,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  matters 
belonged  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  pontiff^  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  councils.^  But  this  jurisdiction  of  the  pontifi' 
was  confined,  within  narrow  limits  ;  he  could  decioe  no- 
thing by  his  sole  authority,  but  was  obliged  to  convene  a 
council  when  any  religious  differences  were  to  be  termi- 
nated by  an  authoritative  judgment.  Nor  did  the  pro- 
vinces, when  any  controversy  arose,  wait  for  the  decision 
of  the  bishop  oi  Rome  ;  but  assembled,  by  their  own  au- 
Uiority,  their  particular  councifs,  in  which  the  bishops  gave 
their  thoughts,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  upon  the  points 
in  debate,  and  voted  oflen  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
was  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  all 
which  is  evident  from  wnat  passed  in  the  councils  assem- 
bled by  the  Franks  and  Germans,  in  order  to  determine 
the  celebrated  controversy  concerning  the  use  and  worship 
of  imtages.  Itis  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  power  of 
convening  councils,  and  the  right  of  presiding  in  them, 
were  the  prerogatives  of  the  emperors  and  soverei^ 
princes,  in  whose  dominions  these  assemblies  were  held ; 
and  that  no  decrees  of  any  council  obtained  the  force  of 

II  Sec  Mu^ori  •Intiq.  Hal,  medii  etvi,  toni.  i.  Diss.  ix.  p.  470.  Franc.  deRoye,  De 
inm.-r.  />om{me{t,  cap.  x.  p.  44,  cap.  viii.  p.  US,  134,  ICS,  195.* 

o  Sec  Miiratori.AiH9.  ltd.  nudii  aei,  torn.  i.  Diss.  xvii.  p.  926.  Ssc  also  the  collection 
of  tlievarioufl  piecea  that  were  published  on  occatiion  of  the  dispute  brtiveen  Lewis  XV. 
and  his  clergy,  relating  to  the  immunities  of  tiiat  order  in  Fruiicc.  These  pieces  were 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  1751,  in  seven  roTumes,  8yo.  under  the  following  title  ; 
EcriU  pmtr  et  conire  lea  immonUes  jrretendues  par  U  Cterge  de  f)ranee, 

p  Sec  Hie  dissertation  of  Charlcmngne,  De  ImBginih's^  lib.  i.  vv\*.  ir.  v-  48i  edit,  lien 
mann. 
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laws,  until  they  were  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  su- 
preme magistrate.**  Thus  was  the  spiritual  authority  of 
Kome  wisely  bounded  by  the  civil  j>ower ;  but  its  ambi- 
tious ])ontif{s  fretted  under  the  imperial  curb,  and  eager  to 
break  loose  their  bonds,  left  no  means  unemployed  for  that 
purpose.  -  Nay,  they  formed  projects,  which  seemed  less 
the  effects  of  ambition  than  of  phrensv ;  for  they  claimed 
a  supreme  dominion,  not  only  over  the  church,  but  also 
over  kings  themselves,  and  pretended  to  reduce  the  whole 
universe  under  their  ghostly  jurisdiction.  However  extra- 
vagant these  pretensions  were,  they  were  followed  by  the 
most  vigorous  efforts,  and  the  wars  and  tumults  that  arose 
in  the  Allowing  century,  contributed  much  to  render 
these  efforts  successful. 

XVII.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  shall  find  very  few  that  stand  distin- 
»il!^^wii-°^  guished  in  the  lists  of  fame,  either  on  account  of 
'^'  erudition  or  genius.    Among  the  Greeks,  the 

following  only  seem  worthy  of  mention. 

Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  ne&test  part 
of  whose  hi^h  renown  was  due  to .  his  vio&nt  zeal  for 
image  worship." 

Cosmas,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  acquired  some  repu- 
tation by  his  lyric  vein,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, and  employed  in  composing  hymns  for  public  and 
private  devotion. 

George  Syncellus  and  Theophanes,  who  are  not  the 
least  considerable  among  the  writers  of  the  Byzantine 
history,  though  they  are  in  all  respects  infinitely  below 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  histonans. 

But  the  writer  who  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries 
among  the  Greeks  and  orientals,  was  John  Damascenus, 
a  man  of  genius  and  eloquence,  who,  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
ductions full  of  erudition,  explained  the  peripatetic  pnilo- 
sophy,  and  illustrated  the  main  and  capital  points  of  the 
Christian  doctrine.  It  must  however  oe  acKnowledged, 
that  the  eminent  talents  of  Ais  great  man  were  tainted  with 
that  sordid  superstition,  and  that  excessive  veneration  for 
the  ancient  fathers,  that  were  the  reigning  defects  of  the 

q  All  this  is  fully  and  admirably  demonstrated  by  Baluzius,  in  his  preface  to  the  Capl- 
hdaria,  or  laws  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  is  also  amply  iUustratcd  in  that  work. 
2)te  also  J.  Basnagc,  Histoire  de  V  Egliae^  torn.  i.  p.  270. 

r  See  Ilicji-  Simon.  Critique  de  h  BibUotheque  Ecclesiastimie  de  M  Dii  Pin.  torn.  • 
TV.  *270. 
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age  he  lived  in,  not  to  mention  his  wretched  method  of 
explaining  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  according  to  the 
pnnciples  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy/ 

XVIII.  The  first  place  among  the  Latin  writers  is  due  to 
Charlemagne,  whose  love  of  letters  was  one  of  w„tmi  ii»i 
the  bright  ornaments  of  his  imperial  dignity.  Thp  ^'*'"  "'***"• 
laws  wnich  are  known  by  the  title  or  Capitularia^  with 
several  epistles,  and  a  book  concerning  images,  are  attri- 
buted to  this  prince ;  though  it  sterns  highly  probable  that 
the  most  of  tnese  compositions  were  drawn  up  by  other 
pens/  ' 

After  this  learned  prince,  we  may  justly  place  venerable 
Bede,  so  called  from  his  illustrious  virtues ;"  Alcuin,""  the 
preceptor  of  Charlemagne ;  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,'  who 
were  all  distinguished  by  their  laborious  application,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  science, 
and  who  treated  the  various  branches  of  literature,  that 
were  known  in  this  century,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
vince us,  that  it  was  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  rather  than 
the  want  of  genius,  that  hindered  them  from  arising  to 
hiffher  degrees  of  perfection  than  what  they  attained  to. 
Add  to  these  Boniface,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken ; 
Eginard,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Life  of  Charlemagne^ 
and  dther  productions ;  Paul,  the  deacon,  who  acquired  a 
considerable  and  lasting  reputation  by  his  History  of  the 
Lombards  J  his  Book  of  Homilies^  and  his  miscellaneous 
labours ;  Ambrose  Authpert,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Revelations;  and  Theodulphus,  bishop  of  Orleans; 
and  thus  we  shall  have  a  complete  list  of  all  the  writers 
who  acquired  anv  degree  of  esteem  in  this  century,  by 
their  literary  productions,  either  sacred  or  profane. 

•  Bflfle  ZNefiMi-'toiii.  H.  p.  950 ;  as  also  the  account  of  the  writings  of  John  Damas- 
cenus,  which  is  published  in  Le  Quien's  edition  of  his  works,  and  was  composed  by  Leo 
AniUiiis. 

t  See  Jo.  A.  Fabricii  BMdkiea  medH  mvi  UL  torn.  i.  p.  936.  HUtoire  LUmnre  it 
la  fVmcty  torn.  !▼.  p.  378. 

u  See  the  Jitim  aanetonun,  torn.  JlprU.  p.  866.  Gma.  DicHontaru,  at  the  article  Bede. 
A  list  of  the  writings  of  this  Tcnerable  Briton,  composed  bj  himself,  is  published  by  Mn- 
ratoriLin his dlntff .  Aette. midH ttvi,  torn.  iiL  p.  895. 

w  HiiUr.  IMer.  di  la  IVaice,  torn.  !▼.  p«  995.  Ocn.  DkUonmr^,  at  the  article  Alcnin. 
CateUnot,  who  has  discoTered  the  treatise  of  Aleuin,  De  PnieiMtioM  ^tirliui  8,  which 
has  never  been-pablisbed,  is  preparing  an  edition  of  all  the  works  of  that  learned  writn*. 
See  the  JSfl.  Lusnirt  lit  to  fWmcs,  torn.  vUL  Fntf.  p.  10. 

X  See  Hist.  lAUnke,  kc*  torn.  ir.  p.  S86.    Ma  Smut,  torn.  i.  Jatmar,  p.  7n, 
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^UNCnRM.Ni.    THL    IHK'TRSKK     OF    TIIK    CllUlSTIAN    CliUaCIl    DURING 

TIMS  cr-MruY. 

I.  Thk  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  were,  as 
yet,  respected  and  preserved  in  the  theological 
dSr?o*y?2l!r-  writings  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  seems 
17  corrvpted.  evident  from  the  discourse  of  John  Damascenus 
concerning  the  orthodox  faiths  and  the  confession  of  faith 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Charlemagne/  The  pure  seed 
of  celestial  ti-uth  was,  however,  choked  by  a  monstrous 
9pd  incredible  (juantity  of  noxious  weeds.  The  rational 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  w^orship  was  corrupted  by  an 
idolatrous 'veneration  for  images,  and  other  superstitious 
inventions,  and  the  sacred  flame  of  divine  chanty  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  violent  contentions  and  animosities 
which  the  progress  of  these  superstitions  occasioned  in 
the  church.  All  acknowledged  the  eificacy  of  our  Sa- 
viour's merits ;  and  yet  all,  one  way  or  anotner,  laboured, 
in  effect,  to  diminish  the  persuasion  of  this  efficacy  in  the 
miiids  of  men,  by  teaching  that  Christians  might  appease 
an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary  acts  of  mortification,  x)r  by 

fifts  and  oblations  lavished  upon  the  church,  and  by  ex- 
orting  such  as  were  desirous  of  snlvation  to  place  their 
confidence  hi  the  works  and  merits  of  the  saints.  Were  uc 
to  enlarge  upon  all  the  absurdities  and  superstitions  which 
were  invented  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  misguided 
multitude,  and  to  increase,  at  the  expense  of  reason  and 
Christianity,  the  opulence  and  authority  of  a  licentious 
clergy;  such  an  immense  quantity  of  odious  materials 
would  swell  this  work  to  an  enormous  size.  ' 

u.  The  })iety  hi  vogue  during  this  and  some  succeeding 
ages     consisted    in   building    and    embellishing 
morJ!rjf?bu  churches  and  chapels,  in  endowing  monasteries, 
^^*  erecting  })asilics,  liunting  after  the  relics  of  saints 

and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an  excessive  and  ab- 

y  Sec  the  U-c:iiiye  of  iliis  prince,  concfrning  images^  book  iii.  p.  259,  ed.  Heumanni 
Of  the  lireck  vrritors,  the  niulcr  may  lonsult  Mich.  Syncellus's  Confession  of  faith,  pul»- 
blished  by  Moiitfaiuon,  in  his  JUhlitttitHa  Coislinimia,  p.  IM) ;  and  among  the  l^atins,  An 
exposition  of  the  prinn^ml  tinctrinr  nf  the  ChH'ttiuii  religioUy  composed  by  Benedict|  abbot 
of  Aniane,  and  puhli>htfd  by  Ualuzius,  in  hi*5  JSIiscr.llancaj  torn.  v.  p.  [,(^  .-  as  Jilso  th- 
C^eni  of  I.fo  IH.  piiblishrd  iutlio  »nm'»  work.  toin.  vii.  p.  IW. 
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surd  veneration,  in  procuring  the  intercession  of  the  saints 
by  rich  oblations  or  superstitious  rites,  in  worshipping 
images,  in  pilgrimages  to  those  places  which  were  esteem- 
ed holy,  and  chiei^  to  Palestine,  and  such  like  absurd  and 
extravagant  practices  and  institutions.    The  pious  Chris-^ 
tian,  and  the  prolSigatp  transgressor,  showed  equal  zeal  in 
the  performance  of  these  superstitious  services,  which 
were  looked  upon  as  of  the  highest  efficacy  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  eternal  salvation ;  they  were  performed  by 
the  latter  as  an  expiation  for  their  crimes,  and  a  mean  of 
appeasing  an  offended  Deity ;  and  by  the  fofmer  with  a 
view  to  obtain,  from  above,  the  gooa  things  of  this  life> 
and  an  easy  and  commodious  passage  to  life  eternal.  The 
true  genuine  religion  of  Jesus,  if  we  except  a  few  of  its 
doctrmes  contained  in  the  Creedj  was  utterly  unknown  in 
this  century,  not  only  to  the  multitude  in  general,  but  also 
to  the  doctors  of  the  first  rank  and  eminence  in  the  church, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  corrupt  ignorance  were  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  virtue.    All  orders  of  men,  regardless 
of  the  obligations  of  morality,  of  the  duties  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  the  culture  and  improvement  of  their  minds,  rushed 
headlong,  with  a  perfect  security,  into  all  sorts  of  wicked- 
ness, from  the  delusive  hopes  that  by  the  intercession  and 
prayers  of  the  saints,  and  the  credit  of  the  priests  at  the 
throne  of  God,  they  would  easily  obtain  the  remission  of 
their  enormities,  and  render  the  Deity  propitious.     This 
dismal  account  of  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  eighth' 
century,  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  testimony   of 
all  the  historians  who  have  written  concerning  that  pe- 
riod. 

III.  The  Greeks  were  of  opinion,  that  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures had  been  successfully  mterpreted  and  ex- 
plained by  the  ancient  commentators,  and  there-  or'^nui. 
fore  imagined  that  they  rendered  a  most'  import-  "^  ^»»~»««y- 
ant  service  to  the  students  in  divinity,  when,  without  either 
judgment  or  choice,  they  extracted  or  compiled  from  the 
wo^s  of  these  admired  sages,  their  explanatory  observa- 
tions on  the  sacred  writings.  The  commentary  of  John 
Damascenus  upon  the  episUes  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  taken 
from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  proof  of  the  little  discernment  with  which  these 
compilations  were  generally  made. 

The  Latin  expositors  may  be  AmAe^  vtiV^  Vw«^  ^•^^^'^^ 
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according  to  the  different  nature  of  their  productions.  In 
the  first,  we  place  those  writers  who,  after  the  example  of 
the  Greeks,  employed  their  labour  in  collecting  into  one 
body  the  interpretations  and  commentates  of  the  ancients. 
Bede  distinguished  himself  among  the  expositors  of  this 
class  by  his  explication  of  the  epistles  of  St  Paul,  drawn 
from  die  writings  of  Augustin  and  others/  Still  more  es- 
timable are  the  writers  of  the  second  class,  who  made  use 
of  their  own  penetration  and  sagacity  in  inrestigating  the 
sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Such  as  Alcuin,  Ambrose 
Authpert,  the  expositors  of  (he  RevelatianSj  nay,  and  Bede 
also,  who  belongs,  m  reality,  to  both,  classes.  Itmusthow- 
eyer  be  acknowledged  that  all  these  commentators  were 
destitute  of  the  qusuities  that  are  essential  to  the  sacred 
critic ;  for  we  find  them  in  their  explications  neglecting 
entirely  the  natural  sense  of  the  words  of  Scripture*  and 
running  blindfold  after  a  certain  hidden  and  mjstical  mean- 
ing, wmch,  to  use  their  jargon,  they  usually  diyided  into  al- 
legorical, anagogical,  and  tropological  f  and  thus  thej  deli- 
vered their  own  rash  fictions  and  crude  fancies,  as  the  true 
and  genuine  sentiments  of  the  sacred  writers.  Of  this  we 
are  furnished  with  many  examples  in  Alcuin's  commentary 
on  St.  John  ;  Bede's  allegorical  illustrations  of  the  books 
of  Samuel ;  and  Charlemagne's  book  concerning  images, 
in  which  various  passages  of  the  holy  Scriptures  are  occa- 
sionally explained  according  to  the  taste  of  tlie  times.*" 

IV.  The  veneration  of  Charlemagne  for  the  sacred  wri- 
chvif ropn.  '<.  tings  was  carried  to  such  an  excessive  length,'  as 
*V;ify*J.Tii,e'*  to  persuade  that  monarch,  that  they  contained 
scripiurcv     |.jj^   latcttt  sccds  and  principles  of  all  arts  and 

sciences ;  an  opinion,  no  doubt,  which  he  imbibed  from 
the  lessons  of  his  preceptor  Alcuin,  and  other  divines 
who  frequented  his  court.'*  Hence  the  zeaf  with  which 
that  prince  excited  and  encouraged  the  more  learned  among 
the  clergy  to  direct  their  pious  labours  toward  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  holy  Scriptures.     Several  laws  which  he  pub- 

• 

z  See,  for  an  account  of  the  commentaries  of  Bede,  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  dt  la  Bift- 
lioth.  Ecdesiast.  dr  M.  Du  Pin,  torn.  i.  p.  280.  See  also  Beds  Elxplicaiio  Geneaeot  tx 
patribus  in  MartcneN  Thrsaur.  JInecdoU  torn.  v.  p.  Ill,  116,  140,  and  bU  interpretation 
of  Ilahakkukf  ibid.  p.  2U5. 

a  Sec  Carolus  Magnus  Dt  ImaginibuSy  lib.  i.  p.  13S. 

b  Sec  the  same  imperial  author,  book  i.  p.  84,  91,  123,  127,  131,  133,  136,  138,  14.1 
IGO,  164,  165,  &c. 

c  Ibid.  Dt  Imagin,  lib.  i.  p.  231,  236. 

'.\  .It.  Frickiu9,  De  Canone  Scripturtt  Sacra,  p.  184. 
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lished  to  encourage  this  species  of  learning  are  yet  extant, 
as  also  various  monuments  of  his  deep  sohcitude  about  the 
advancement  and  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge/ 
And  lest  the  faults  that  were  to  be  found  in  several  places 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  prove  an 
obstacle  to  the  execution  and  accomplishment  of  nis  pious 
views,  he  employed  Alcuin  in  correcting  these  errors,  and 
is  said,  in  the  last  ^ears  of  his  life,  to  have  spent  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  tmie  m  the  ,same  learned  and  pious  work/ 
It  is  also  to  his  encouragement  and  direction,  that  sdme 
writers  attribute  the  first  German  translation  of  the  sacred 
writings,  though  others  contend,  that  this  honour  is  due  to 
his  son  and  successor  Lewis,  sumamed  the  Meek. 

V.  This  zeal  and  industry  of  the  emperor  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  rouse  from  their  sloth  a  lazy  and  i^o-  Mim»  in  aioi  b^ 
rant  clerey,  and  to  raise  up  a  spirit  of  appiica-  TpiSSniaSS^' 
tion  to  uterary  pursuits.  We  cannot  however  **»' •"!««»•  . 
help  observing,  that  this  laborious  prince  imprudently  es- 
tablished certain  customs,  and  confirmed  others,  which  had 
a  manifest  tendency  to  defeat,  in  a  great  measure,  his  lau- 
dable designs  of  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  He  con- 
firmed the  practice  already  in  use,  of  reading  and  explainmg 
to  the  people,  in  the  public  assembUes,  certain  portions 
only  of  me  Scriptures ;  and  reduced  the  different  methods 
of  worship  followed  in  difi*erent  churches  intq  one  fixed 
rule,  which  was  to  be  observed  with  the  most  perfect  uni- 
formity in  all/    Persupded  also  that  few  of  the  clei^  were 

e  Baronius,  AnnaL  ad  A.  dcclxxviil.  n.  xxrii.  Jo.  A.  Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Lai.  meiii  art, 
torn*  !•  p.  950.    Jflu:.  Uuerius,  De  «acm  et  icripiuriM  vemaeuL  f,  110. 

f  J.  A.  Fabricii  BibL  Lai,  medii  avi,  torn  i.  p.  950.   Uaserius,  Ih  aacria  et  scripturit  rer- 
MCuLp.  110. 

g  TbcT  who  imagine  that  the  portiona  of  Scripture  which  are  still  explained,  every 
year,  to  Christians 'In  their  religious  assemblies,  were  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the 
order  of.  Charlemagne,  are  undoubtedly  mistaken  ;  since  it  is  manifest,  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding ages  there  were  certain  portions  of  Scripture  set  apart  for  each  day  of  worship 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  churches.  See  Jo.  Ilenn.  Tbamcri  Sehediasmtt  de  ori- 
gine  et  digniUte  perieopantm  qua  Evangelia  et  EfUtoLa  vulgo  rocaniur.  See  also  J. 
Franc.  Buddei  Itagoge  ad  TkedogiaMj  torn.  ii.  p.  1640.  It- must  however  be  confessed, 
that  Chariemagoe  introduced  some  new  regulations  into  this  part  of  divine  service ;  for 
whereas,  before  his  time,  the  Latin  churches  differed  from  each  other  in  several  circum- 
stances of  the  public  worship,  and  particulariy  in  this,  that  the  same  portions  oT  Scrip- 
ture were  not  read  and  explained  in  them  all,  he  published  a  solemn  edict,  commanding 
all  the  religious  assemblies  within  bis  territories  to  conform  themselves  to  the  rule  of 
worahip  and  divine  service  established  in  the  chutch  of  Rome,  With  respect  to  the  por- 
tions of  Scripture  which  we  call  the  epistles  and  gospels,  and  which  from  the  time  of 
Chariemagne  down  to  us,  continue  to  be  used  in  divine  worship,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  raid  in  the  church  of  Rome  so  early  a.*i  the  sixth  century.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
this  prince  was  extrdtaiely  careful  in  reforming  the  service  of  the  Latin  churches,  and 
appointed  the  form  of  worship  used  at  Rome  to  be  observed  iu  tKe\<^  ^L  \V.«,w<Q».>iu(. 
^oanbes  which  did  not  adopt  tho  Roman  ril\ia\>  \ia^NC  iW^tT^iiV  cpV^Vca  ^tA  i^t^^v^^^^^'^ 
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capable  of  explaining  with  perspicuity  s^d  judgment  tiie 

Eortions  of  Scripture  whidi  are  distinguished  in  the  ritual 
y  the  name  of  epistle  and  gospel,  he  ordered  Paul  Deacon 
and  Alcuin  to  compile,  from  the  ancient  doctors  of  the 
church,  homilies  or  discourses  upon  the  epistles  and  gos- 
pels, which  a  stupid  and  i^orant  set  of  priests  were  to 
commit  to  memory,  and  recite  to  the  people.  This  cave 
rise  to  that  famous  collection,  which  went  by  the  tide  of 
the  hamiliarium  of  Charlemagne^^  Bud  which  being  fol- 
lowed as  a  model  by  many  productions  of  the  same  kind 
comppsed  by  private  persons  from  a  principle  of  pious  zeal, 
contributed  much  to  nourish  the  indolence,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate the  ignorance  of  a  wortliless  clergy.*  The  zeal  and 
activity  of  uiis  great  prince  did  not  stop  here ;  for  he  order- 
ed the  lives  of  tiie  principal  saints  to  be  written  in  a  mode- 
rate volume,  of  which  copies  were  dispersed  throughout  his 
dominions,  that  the  people  might  have  in  the  dead,  exam- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue,  which  w  ere  nowhere  to  be  found 
among  ttie  uving.  All  these  projects  and  designs  were 
certainly  formed  and  executed  with  upright  and  pious  in- 
tentions, and  considering  the  state  of  things  in  this  century , 
were,  in  several  respects,  both  useful  and  necessary ;  they, 
however,  contrary  to  the  emperor's  intention,  contributed 
undoubtedlv  to  encourage  the  priests  in  their  criminal  sloth, 
and  their  shameful  neglect  of  the  study  of  tlie  Scriptures. 
For  the  greatest  part  of  them  employed  their  time  and  la- 
bour only  upon  those  parts  of  the .  sacred  writings,  wliich 
the  emperor  had  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches,  and 

those  ^hich  are  used  bj  ii!i  iind  Iho  other  western  churches,  uho  were  comniaiided  1  > 
Charli'magiic  to  iinilate  the  Roman  service.  The  church  of  Corbctta  is  an  example  uf 
this,  as  may  be  seen  in  Muratori^s  ^intiq.  Ital,  torn.  iv.  p.  836 ;  and  aUo  the  church  vi 
Milan,  which  follows  the  rite  of  St.  Ambrose.  If  any  are  desirous  to  know  what  epistlt- 
and  gospd:i  wcie  used  by  the  Franks  and  other  westeni  churches  before  the  time  of  Chnilf- 
magne,  they  have  only  to  consult  the  Calendars  published  by  Martcnc,  in  his  Thesmi\ . 
Jlntcdol.  torn.  v.  p.  6t),  the  Discoursa  oi  Bcde,  published  in  the  sa^pe  work,  torn.  ^.  p- 
339,  and  MaUillon  De  Antiqua  Liturgia  GdUiMna  ;  to  all  which  may  be  added  Pcyrat, 
Antiqnii.  s  di  la  ChapdUt  dc  Rui  de  France^  p.  566. 

h  Sec,  for  an  account  uf  this  book  of  IlomUies,  the  learned  Seclen*s  Schcta  I.iterarij. 

ri»    at*'-" 

i  Alan,  ablioi  of  Tarf-.i  in  Italy,  wrote  in  this  century  an  enormous  book  of  Hvmili-  •. 
the  preface  to  \\hicli  is  |>ublishcd  by  Bernard  Pezius,  in  the  Thesaur.  ,Jnccdot.  toni.  v. 
part  i.  p.  H3.  In  the  I'ollowing  aj^e  several  works  under  the  same  title  were  comport  '1 
by  learned  men  ;  one  by  Ila^nio,  of  Ilalbcrstadt,  which  is  still  extant ;  another  by  K:  - 
banns  Mauni%  at  tho  rrqutst  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  ;  and  a  third  by  Hcriciis,'mt::- 
tioned  by  rezius  in  ihv.  work  above  quoted,  p.  93.  All  these  were  wrote  in  Laiiii. 
The  famoiis  Otlfrid,  of  Wcisscnbourjr,  was  tht:  fimt  who  composed  a  hook  of  JhmiH'* 
in  the  Teutonic  ianguapcf ;  for  un  account  of  this  work,  which  was  written  in  th'* 
ninth  ccnliiry,  sec  Lanibiiciu?,  Dr  Eihliothecn  yindoboi.  ,'lngusta,  torn.  ii.  rap.  » 
p.  419. 
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explained  to  the  people ;  aiid  never  attempted  to  exercise 
their  capacities  upon  the  rest  of  the  divine  word.    The 

Seatest  part  of  the  clergy  also,  instead  of  composing 
emselves  the  discourses  they  recited  in  public,  confined 
themselves  to  their  book  of  homilies,  that  was  published 
by  the  authority  of  their  sovereign,  and  thus  let  their  ta« 
lentfl  lie  uncultivated  and  unemployed. 

VI.  None  of  the  Latins  carried  their  theological  jenter- 
prises  so  far  as  to  give  a  complete,  connected, 
and  accurate  system  of  the  various  doctrines  of  tbTdidSic'** 
Christianity.  It  would  be  absurd  to  comprehend,  '^^^' 
under  this  title,  the  various  discourses  concerning  the  per- 
son and  nature  of  Christ,  which  were  designed  to  refute 
the  errors  of  Felix''  and  EEpand,  or  to  combat  the  opi- 
nions which  were  now  spread  abroad  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  and  several  other  points  ;  since 
these  discourses  afford  no  proofs  either  of  precision  or  di- 
ligence in  their  authors.  The  labours  and  industry  of  the 
divines  of  this  age  were  totally  employed  in  collecting  the 
opinions  and  authorities  of  thefathers,  by  whom  are  meant 
the  theological  writers  of  the  first  six  centuries ;  and  so  blind 
and  servile  was  their  veneration  for  these  doctors,  that 
they  regarded  their  dictates  as  infallible,  and  their  writings 
as  the  boundaries  of  truth,  beyond  which  reason  was  not 
permitted  to  push  its  researches.  The  Irish  or  Hibemi* 
ans,  whoin  this  century  were  known  by  the  name  of  Scots, 
were  the  only  divines  who  refused,  to  dishonour  their  rea- 
son by  submitting  it  implicitly  to  the  dictates  of  authority. 
Naturally  subtile  and  sagacious,  they  applied  their  philo- 
sophy, such  as  it  was,  to  the  illustration  of  the  trutn  and 
doctrines  of  religion  ;  a  method  which  was  almost  gene- 
rally abhorred  and  exploded  in  all  other  nations."* 

ICT^  k  The  doctrine  taught  by  Felix,  bishop  of  UmiUa,  and  his  disciple  Elipand, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  waa,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  not  by  nature^  but  1^ 
«{(wfion.  This  doctrine  was  also  intimately  connected  with  the  Nestorian  hypothesis, 
and  was  condemned  in  thb  century  by  the  synod  of  Ratisbon,  and  the  councils  of  Franc- 
fort  and  Frioul. 

fCP  1  The  error  now  published  relating  to  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  that  t{  proceeded  (rom 
the  Father  onhjt  and  not  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

m  That  the  Hibernians,  who  were  called  Scots  in  this  century,  were  lovers  of  learn- 
ing;^ and  distinguished  themselves,  in  these  times  of  ignorance,  by  the  culture  of  the 
sciences  bejrond  all  the  other  European  nations,  travelling  through  the  most  distant 
lands,  both  wUh  a  view  to  improve  and  to  communicate  their  knowlalge,  is  &  [hct  with 
whieh  I  have  long  been  acquainted,  as  we  see  them,  in  the  most  authentic  records  cf 
antiqptj,  discharging,  with  the  highest  reputation  and  applause,  the  function  of  do^bjr 
in  Fntee,  Germany,  and  Italy,  both  during  this  and  the  following  century.  But  that 
these  Hibernians  were  the  first  teachers  of  the  Skolastic  Theologjf  in  EoroM,'  and  ao 
eaiif  BM  the  eighth  century  illustrated  the  docUiaeft  ot  tOi^^u>Di^  V&ft'iitwa^im:^  .^f^^ 
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The  Gfteks  weie  0oC*so  destitute  of  qrBtemalkiiHli- 
Vines  as  d»  Latitts.  Joha  Damasoemis  composed  a  eoiia- 
pletebody  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  «  aoKotifical  bm* 
tlml,  wder  the  tkde  o(  Fam  bo9k§  cmu^enimftke  ortk^ 
i§gfmUk,  The  two  kinds  ciOkelogy,  whicb  the  Latras 
tonaed  schoUuHc  and  dSdaeUCf  were  united  iiklMfl  labori- 
ous Mrfonnance,  in  which  the  audior  not  oalf%xpJains 
^fljh«  doctrines  he  delivers  by  subtile.«nd  profowid.  season- 
^  jjsg,  but  alaa  fsonfirms  bis  explications  by  the  authority  of 
Ae  ancient  doctors^  lUsbook  was  received  among  the 
Greeks  with  the  hkhest  a(^>lause»  and  was  so  excessively 
Mhnuedy  that  atle^di  it  came  to  be  aeknowle^ed  among 
that  people  as  the  only  rule  of  <fivine  truth.  Many  how- 
mwt  ooB(i|4ain  of  this  applaudfed  writer,  as  liaving  consult- 
ed nKNTOf  in  his  theological  systenit  the*  oonjectutes  of 
bnmanreascm,  and  the  opinions  oi  the  ancients,  than  the 
guanine  dictates  of  the  sacred  oraelqap  and  of  having,  in 
oonsequjmoeof  this  method,  deviated  from  the  true  source 
and  the  essential  principles  of  theology/  To  the  work 
of  Siamascenus  now  mentioned,  we  mgiY  add  his  Sacred 
ParmUehf  in  which  he  has  collected,  wuh  uncommon  care 
and  industry,  the  Ofwdoos  of  the  ancient  doctors  con- 
waning  tBb.  various  poinis  of  the  Christian  religion.  We 
may  therefore  look  upon  this  writer  as  the  Thomas  and 
Lombard  of  the  GrecKs. 

lofopliyy  I  learaad  but  laUljf  from  tbe  te«iimouy  of  Benedict,  abbot  of  Aniane,  in  iht 
proTince  of  Languedoc,  who  liTed  in  this  period,  and  some  of  whose  productions  arc 
■oMiahed  l^  Bal«rius  in  the  fifth  volume  of  hit  MUcelkmetL  This  learned  abbot,  in  bia 
bSirfv  GtMrmofitiis,  p.  54,  expresses  himself  thus ;  '*  Apud  modemos  scholasticos,  i.  e. 
■nblic  teachers,  or  schoolmasters,  maxime  api^d  Scotos  est  syllogismus  delosioma,  ut 
dicant,  Triaitatem,  sicut  personamm,  ita  esse  substantiarum  ;**  by  this  it  appears  that 
tka  Irbh  divines  made  use  of  a  certain  syllog^ism,  which  Benedict  calls  ddusive,  L  e. 
AdiMioiis  and  sophistical,  to  demonstrate -that  the  persons  in  the  godhead  were  substances; 
m  eaptioiis  syttagiiui  this,  as  we  may  see  from  what  follows,  ami  also  every  way  proper 
to  throw  the  ignorant  into  the  greatest  perplexity,  *'  quatenu&  si  adsenserit  illectus  audi- 
tor,  Trinitatem  esse  trium  suMtantianim  Deum,  trium  derogetur  coltor  Deornm ;  a 
antem  abnuMit,  penonarnm  denegator  culpetur.**  It  was  with  this  miserable  pieee  of 
aophistiy  that  these  subtle  divines  puzzled  and  tormented  their  disciplea  nd  hearers, 
woisiiig  those  of  Mtkeism  who  admitted  their  argument,  and  casting  the  raptoach  eC 
SakiOianism  upon  those  who  rejected  it.  For  thus  they  reasoned,  or  rather  quibbM  ; 
**fQa  must  either  affirm  or  deny  that  the  Three  Persons  in  the  Deity  are  three  su^aten- 
ceS|if  you  affirm  it,  you  are  undoubtedly  a  tritheist,  and  worship  three  gods;  if  you  deny 
it,  mt  denial  implies  that  they  are  not  three  distinct  persons,  and  thus  you  fall  into  So- 
WHmhmJ*  Benedict  condemns  ihis  Hibernian  subtilty,  and  severely  animadverts  upon 
Hm  introduction  of  it  into  theology :  he  also  recommends  in  its  place  that  amiable  sim- 
pHdtT  that  is  so  cfoformable  to  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  gospel  "  Sed  hsc  de  fide,* 
Mys  he,  "  et  omnis  caJiditatis  versutia  simplicitate  ftdei  catbolicte  est  puri^te  vitanda, 
■m  eaptiosa  inteijectione  linguarum,  sceva  impactione  interpolanda."  From  hence  it 
ttpearsy  that  the  philosophical  or  scholastic  theology  among  the  Latins,  is  of  more  ancient 
mtt  tlnn  iseoinmonly  im  wined. 

■  io^  Hear.  Hettinger  BMotkeear  Q,w»dr^art,  lib.  ill.  cap.  ii.  §  3,  p.  379.      Marf. 
ChtwiwWpb  1^  wild  \4\lUak  lorn.  Cmmm.  p.  ^. 
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▼II.  None  of  the  moral  writers  of  this  century  attempted 
forming  a  complete  system  of  the  duties  and  vir- 
tues ot  the  Cmistian  life.  John,  sumamed'  Car-  "'"^  "^'"^ 
pathius,  a  Greek  writer,  composed  some  exhartatary  dis* 
courses^  in  which  there  are  scarcely  any  marks  of  judgment 
or  genius.  Among  the  monastic  orders  nothing  was  relish- 
ed out  the  enthusiastic  strains  of  the  mystics,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  their  pretended  chief, 
whose  supposititious  writings  were  interpreted  and  eiq)lam- 
ed  by  Jonannes  Darensis  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
monksu '  The  Latin  writers  confined  their  labours  in  mo- 
rality to  some  general  precepts  concerning  virtue  and  vice« 
that  seemed  rather  destined  to  regulate  the  external  actions 
of  Christians,  than  to  purify  their  inward  principles,  or  td 
fix  duty  upon  its  proper  foundations.  Their  precepts,  aLso, 
such  as  they  were,  and  their  manner  of  explaining  them, 
had  now  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy, as  appears  from  certain  treatises  of  Bede,  and  the 
treatise  of  Alcuin,  concerning  virtue  and  vice.**  That  the 
eople  however  might  be  animated  to  the  pursuit  of  virtue 
y  the  commanding  power  of  example,  Bede,  Florus,  Al- 
cuin, Marcelliuus,  Ambrose  Authpert,  and  others,  employ- 
ed their  pious  industry  in  writing  the  lives  of  such  as  had 
been  emment  for  their  piety,  ana  worthy  deeds. 

VIII.  The  controversies  that  turned  upon  the  main  and 
essential  points  of  religion  were,  during  tnis  cen- 
tury, few  in  number,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  ^'"•»~^«"**' 
managed  with  tolerable  sagacilr  or  judgment.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  Greeks  were  mvolved  in  the  dispute  con- 
cerning images,  in  which  their  reasonings  were  utterly  des- 
titute of  precision  and  perspicuity ;  while  the  Latins  em- 
ployed their  chief  zeal  and  industry  in  confuting  and  ex- 
tirpating the  doctrine  of  £lipand  concerning  the  person  <if 
Christ  John  Damascenus  exposed  the  errors  of  all  the 
different  sects  in  a  short,  but  useful  and  interesting  trea- 
tise ;  he  also  attacked  the  Manicheans  and  Nestorians  with 
a  particular  vehemence,  and  even  went  so  £Bur  in  his  po- 
lemic labours,  as  to  combat  the  erroneous  doctrine  ci  the 
Saracens.  In  these  compositions  we  find  several  proofs  of 
subtilty  and  genius,  but  very  little  of  that  clearness  and  simr 

o  4o8.  Simon  Assemanni  BiMtotA.  Orientd.  Vilican,  torn.  M.  p.  129. 
p  This  treatise  is  extant  in  the  works  of  Alcain,  pvblisBed  by  Qmreetnnif,  toik.  U. 
p.  1918. 
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excited  were  both  violent  and  durable.  Leo,  unable  to 
bear  any  longer  the  excessive  height  to  which  the  Greeks 
carried  their  superstitious  attachment  to  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, and  the  sharp  railleries  and  serious  reproaches  which 
this  idolatrous  service  drew  upon  the.  Chnstians  from  the 
Jews  and  Saracens,  determined,  by  the  most  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings, to  root  out  at  once  this  growing  evil.  For  this 
purpose  he  issued  out  an  edict,  a.  d.  726,  by  which  it  was 
ordered,  not  only  that  the  worship  of  images  should  be  ab- 
rogated and  relinquished,  but  also  that  all  the  images,  ex- 
cept that  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  should  be  removed  out  of 
the  churches/  In  this  proceeding  the  emperor  acted  more 
from  the  impulse  of  his  natural  character,  which  was  warm 
and  vehement,  than  from  the  dictates  of  prudence,  which 
avoids  precipitancy  where  prejudices  are  to  be  combated, 
and  destroys  and  mhies  inveterate  superstitions  rather  by 
slow  and  imperceptible  attacks  than  by  open  and  violent 
assaults.  The  imperial  edict  produced  such  effects  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  frantic  enthusiasm  of  a  super- 
stitious people.  A  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelagt),  ravaged  a  part  of  Asia,  and  afterward  reach- 
ed Italy.  The  people,  partly  from  their  own  ignorance, 
but  principally  in  consequence  of  the  perfidious  suggestions 
of  the  pnests  and  monks,  who  had  artfully  renuered  the 
worship  of  images  a  source  of  opuleiice  to  their  churches 
and  cloisters,  were  led  to  regard  the  emperor  as  an  apos- 
*  tate,  and  hence  they  considered  themselves  as  freed  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  all  the  obhgations  that 
attach  subjects  to  their  lawful  sovereign. 

XI.  The  Roman  pontiffs  Gregory  1.  and  II.  were  the 
authors  and  ringleaaers  of  these  civil  commotions   TUecomests 
and  insurrections  in  Italy.     The  former,  upon  the  ^UlS^Jirf 
emperor's  refusing  to  revoke  his  edict  against  im-  weTS.!!^ 
ages,  declared  him,  without  hesitation,  unworthy  ISH^pp^"^ 
of  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  Christian,  and  thus  llfl^, 
excluded  tiim  from  the  communion  of  the  church ; 
and  no  sooner  was  this  fonnidable  sentence  made  public, 

ECP  r  In  this  account  of  the  imperial  edict,  Dr.  Mosheim  foUnws  the  opinions  €FC 
Baronius,  Floury,  and  Le  Suer.  Others  affirm,  witli  more  probability,  that  this  fiunoup 
edict  did  not  eigoin  the  pulling  down  images  every  wbere,  and^r&sting  them  oat  of  the 
churches,  but  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  thcqpi  any  kind  of  adoration  or  worship.  It 
iroald  seem  as  if  Leo  was  not,  at  first,  averse  to  the  use  of  images,  as  ornaments,  or  even 
aa  helps  to  devotion  and  memory  ;  for  at  the  same  time  Ibat  he  forbade  them  to  be 
worshipped,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  higher  in  the  cbuTclk«%,  tivj  %wev&>\s>  «x^\\^&EfiA 

adoration  ;  but  a/lerward  finding  that  Ibcy  wem  th«  nccasvou  ol  \^^^"«*n ,  V^V^\^«». 

irmnredttom  the  churches  find  broken. 
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zii.  Constantine,  to  whom  the  furious  tribe  of  the  image 
worshippers,  had  given  by  wav  of  derision  the  Tkeir  proems 
name  bf  Copronymus,'  succeeded  his  father  Leo  i^"eS^: 
in  the  -empire)  a*  d.  741,  and  animated  with  an  °''^ 
equal  Zealand  ardour  against  the  new  idolatry,  employed 
mu  his  influence  in  extirpating  and  abolishing  the  worship 
of  images,  in  opposition  to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Rod- 
man pontiffs,  and  the  superstitious  monks.  His  manner  of 
proceeding  was  attendeu  with  greater  marks  of  equity  and 
moderation  than  had  appeared  m  the  measures  pursued  by 
Leo  ;  for,  knowing  the  respect  which  the  Greeks  had  for 
thedecisions  of  general  councils,  whose  authority  they  con- 
sidered as  supreme  and  unlimited  in  religious  matters,  he 
assembled  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  754,  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  eastern  bishops,  in  order  to  have  this  import- 
ant question  examined  with  the  utmost  care,  and  decided 
with  wisdom,  seconded  by  a  just  and  lawful  authority. 
This  assembly,  which  the  Greeks  regard  as  the  seventh 
4Bcumenipal  council^  gave  ludgment,  as  was  the  custom  of 
those  times,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  embraced  by  the  emr 
peror,  and  solemnly  condemned  the  worship,  and  also  the 
use  of  images."  But  this  decision  was  not  siMcient  to  van- 
quish the  blind  obstinacy  of  superstition ;  many  adhered 
stiU  to  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  none  made  a  more  tur*^ 
bulent  resistance  to  the  wise  decree  of  this  council  Jian 
the  monks,  who  still  continued  to  excite  commotions  in  the 
state,  and  to  blow  the  flames  of  sedition  and  rebellion 
among  the  people.  Their  malignity  was  however  chastised 
by  Constantine,  who,  filled  with  a  just  indignation  at  their 

Um  emperors  above  mentioneO,  or  called  oft'  the  people  from  their  duty  and  allegiaiice. 
See  Launoius,  Epistola,  lib.  vii.  Ep.  vii.  p.  456,  torn.  v.  opp.  part  ii.  Nat.  Alexander,  £ie- 
Uet.  Hiitor.  Ecdmuut,  CapU.  Ssc.  wu\.  Dissert.  L  p.  456.  Petr.  de  Marca,  Ooneoritta  Siph 
eerdotiiet  Imperii^  lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.  Hossuet,  Di/ena,  Dectttraiionit  Cleri  GfllKt.  dgfoUm^ 
latt  Eecles.  part  i.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xii.  p.  197.  (iiannone,  Histoire  Civile  dt  MfieM,  torn.  i. 
p.  400.  All  these  found  their  opinions  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Uregoriea,  chtoff 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin  writers,  such  as  AnaAtasius,  Paul  Deacon,  and  others, 
who  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  that  audacious  insolence  with  which  Uiose  pontifik 
are  said  to  have  opposed  the  emperors,  and  even  represent  them  as  having  given  several 
marks  of  their  submission  and  obedience  to  the  imperial  authority.  Such  are  the  contrary 
accounts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ;  and  the  most  prudent  use  we  can  make  of  them 
is,  to  suspend  our  judgment  vnth  respect  to  a  matter,  which  the  obscurity  that  covert 
the  history  of  this  period  renders  it  impossible  to  clear  up.  All  that  we  can  know  with 
certainty  is,  that  the  leal  of  the  two  pontiffs  above  mentioned  for  the  worship  of  images, 
ftimished  to  the  people  of  Italy  the  occasion  of  falling  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Gre- 
cian emperors. 

ICT*  t  This  nickname  was  given  to  Constantine  iVom  his  having  defiled  the  sacred  font 
at  bis  baptism. 

ICT'  u  The  authority  of  this  council  is  not  acknowledged,  \»^  t\i<&  lSL!Ck\cc^xi  ^<feSasX>fi:&^T^^ 
man  than  the  obligation  at  the  second  commondmevit,  yiYivAi  Wt^f  \a:H?i  v«>^^«**^  ^^s^i!S^«. 
out  of  the  decah^c. 
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aedititfiri  practices,  punished  several  of  them  in  an  exei 
plaiT  manner,  and  by  Dew  laws  set  bounds  to  the  violence 
of  monastic  rage.  Leo  IV.  who,  after  the  death  of  Coit , 
stantiDe,  was  declared  emperor,  a.  d.  775,  adopted  the  sen-j 
tunents  of  his  father  aaa  grandfather,  and  pursued  the 
measures  which  tter  had  concerted  for  the  extlrpadoo  of  ^ 
idolatry  ont  of  the  Ckxbdsa  church ;  for  having  perceived 
that  the  worshippers  of  images  could  not  be  engaged  by  ■ 
mild  and  eentle  proceedings  to  abandon  this  superstitioua ; 
practice,  nc  had  recourseto  the  coercive  influence  of  penal 
kvs.      >  • 

xnt.  A  cup  of  poison,  administered  by  the  impious 
counsel  of  a  perfidious  spouse,  deprived  LeoiV. 
*'^**'~*,    of  his  life,  a.  d.  780,#iid  rendered  tfie  idolatrous  ^ 
cause  of  images  triumphant.    The  profl%ate  Irene,  after  , 
having  Aus  accomplished  tlie  death  rf  her  husband,  held 
the  reuis  of  empire  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Con-  'j 
stantine ;  and  to  establish  &r  authorify  on  more  solid  fbon-  , 
dationa,  entered  into  an  alliance  wia  Adrian,   bishop  of  | 
Rome,  A.  D.  7S6,  and  summoned  a  dotindl  at  Nicein  By- 
thmia,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  second  JVIesiK  i 
oomdj.  In  this  assembly  the  imperial  laws  concenringfllie 
sew  idolary  were  abrogated,  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Constantinople  reversed,  the  worship  of  images  and  of  the 
cross  restored,  and  severe  punishments  denounced  against 
such  as  maintained. that  God  was  the  only  object  of  reli- 
■  gious  adoration.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  thih^  more 
ridiculous  and  trifling  than  the  arguments  upon  which  the 
bishops,  assembled  in  this  council,  founded  ttieir  decrees* 
The  authority  however  of  these  decrees  was  held  sacred 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  Greeks  considered  in  the  light  d 
paricides  and  traitors  all  such  as  refused  to  submit  to  them. 
The  other  enormities  of  the  flagitious  Irene  and  her  de- 
served fate,  cannot  with  propriety  be  treated  of  here. 
XIV.  In  these  violent  contests,  the  most  of  the  Latins, 
The  Cook.)  such  asthc  Britons,  Germans,  and  Gauls,  seemed 
of  F««t«.    jq  gjggj.  anaiddle  way  betweentheopptwite  tenets 
of  the  contending  parties.     They  were   of  opinion  that 
images  might  be  lawfully  preserved,  and  even  placed  in 
the  churches,  but  at  the  same  time  they  looked  upon  all 
worship  of  them  as  highly  injurious  and  offensive  to  the 
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Supreme  Being.'  Such  particularly  were  the  seDtiments 
.  of  Charlemagne,  who  diHtuiguisbed  Mmself  in  this  import- 
ant controversy.  By  the  advice  of  the  French  bisnops 
who  were  no  friends  to  this  second  council  of  Nice,  he  or- 
dered some  learned  and  judicious  divine  to  compose  Four 
Books  concerning  images,  wiiich  he  sent,  in  the  year  790, 
to  Adrian,  the  itoman  poMiff,  with  a  view  to  engage  him 
to  withdraw  his  approbation  of  the  decrees  of  that  council. 
Ill  this  perforTianc '  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  Nicene 
bishops  to  justify  the  worship  of  images,  are  refuted  with 
great  accuracy  and  spirit.''  They  were  not  however  left 
without  defence  ;  AcJrian,  who  was  afraid  of  acknowledg- 
ing even  an  emperor  for  his  master,  composed  an  answer 
to  the  Four  Books  mentioned  above,  but  neither  his  argu- 
ments, n^  his  authority,  were  sufficient  to  support  tlie  su* 
perstition  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  ;  for,  m  .the  year 
794,  Charlemagne  assembled,  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine^ 
a  council  of  three  hundred  bishops,  in  order  to  re-exam- 
ine this  important  question  ;  in  w4iich  the  opinion  contain- 
ed in  the  Four  Books  was  solemnly  confirmed,  and  the 
worship  of  images  ummimously  condemned.'  From  hence 
we  may  conclude,  that  in  this  century  the  Latins  deemed 
it  neither  impious,  nor  unlawful,  to  dissent  from  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  even  to  charge  that  prelate 
with  error. 

XV.  While  the  controversy  concerning  images  was  at  its 
height, .  a  new  contest  arose  among  the  Latins   . 
andOreeks  about  the  source  from  whence  the  •e^'Jf.SSlfTte 
Ho\y  Ghost  proceeded.  The  Latins  affirmed,  that  SS^TJ^'* 
this  divine  spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  ^***^ 
the  Son  :  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  asserted,  that  it 

a 

X  The  aversion  the  Brilons  had  to  ilio  ivorsiup  uriuiages  luay  be  tf«ea  io  Spelman  ad 
Concilia  Mapia  BniaimiO,  lom.  i.  p%.73.  '  «  « 

y  The  books  of  Chftrlemag^e  coficenitn;  iniages,  which  dcscne  un  attentive  perusal, 
Are  yet  e&taiit ;  and  when  they  were  bccomo  extremely  scarce,  were  republished  at 
Hanover,  in  8vo.  in  1731,  by  the  cclebraleii  Christopher.  Aug.  Heuman,  who  enriched 
this  edition  with  a  learned  preface.  These  books  are  atiorned  with  the  venerablt: 
name  of  Charlemagne :  but  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  arc  tlic  production  of  u 
scholastic  divine,  and  not  of  an  cny)eror.  Several  learned  men  have  coi^jectu red,  that 
Charlemagne  composed  these  bookn  with  (he  assistance  of  hiti  preceptcir  Alcnin  ;  aco 
Heumanni  Prof.  p.  51,  and  Buaau  Hialoria  tmperii  Genmni.  torn.  i.  p.  4U0.  This  cott- 
jecture,  though  far  from  bein;;  contemptible,  cannot  be  udmittc<i  without  hesitation ; 
since  Alcuin  was  in  England  when  these  books  were  composed.  \Vu  learn  frDm  the 
history  of  his  life,  that  he  went  into  En^and,  a.  d.  73{^,  and  did  not  return  from  thence 
before  792. 

z  This  event  is  treated- with  adefi;roe  of  candour  not  more  lautlable  than  surprising, 
bv  MabiUon,  in  Pratf.  ad  Saeulum  iv,  ^Qr-toruni  Si).  Ord.  Benedict.  ^\kTt^«  ^ncA^aiA  £> . 
CkHUg.  thncbcus,  CoUat,  ad  CoueUiumTrmccJoTiiil*:^i^<t  .lrs«vlw.\^V>/\»LV-^ 
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proceeded  from  the  Father  only.  The  origin  of  this  vmt- 
troversy  iff  covered  with  perpleidty  and  doubt.  It  is  how- 
ever certain,  that  it  was  s^itated  in  the  council  of  Genfiffi, 
near  Paris,  a.  d.  767,  in  presence  of  the  emperor's  le- 
gater/  and  from  this  we  may  conclude,  with  ahi^h  degree 
of  probability,  that  it  arose  in  Greece  at  that  tune  when 
the  contest  about  images  was  oarried  on  with  the  greatest 
vehemence.  In  tliis  controversy  the  Latins  aUeged,  in 
favour  of  their  opinion,  the  creed  of  Constantinople,  wUeh 
the  Spaniards  and  French  had  successively  corrupted, 
upon  what  occasion  is  not  well  known,  by  adding  the 
Yf ord  Jitioque  in  that  part  of  it  which  contained  the  doc- 
trine concerning  -tiie  Holy  Ghost.  The  Greeks,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  loud  complaints  of  tiiis  criminal  attempt 
of  the  Latins  to  corrupt  by  a  a  manifest  interpolation,  a 
creed  which  served  as  a  rule  of  doctrine  for  the  church 
universal,  and  declared  this  attempt  impudent  and  sacri- 
legious. Thus  the  dispute  changed  at  length  its  object, 
and  was  transferred  from  the  matter  to  the  interpolated 
word  above  mentioned  ;**  in  the  following  century  it  was 
carried  on  with  still  greater  vehemence,  and  added  new 
fuel  to  the  dissensions  which  ah*eady  portended  a  schism 
between  the  eastern  and  western  churches.'' 

a  Sec  Le  C'oiiitc,  ,iunalcs  Kcdes,  Fianrorum^  torn.  v.  p.  698. 

b  Learned  inrii  generally  imngitic  that  this  controversy  began  about  tlie  irord/fio^f, 
ivbich  some  of  the  Latins  had  added  to  the  creed  that  bad  been  drawn  op  by  the  council 
of  Constantinople,  and  that  from  the  word  the  dispute  proceeded  to  the  docWime  itself: 
»ee  Mabillon,  Act.  Sanctor.  Ord,  Bentd,  Sac,  it.  part  i.  Pr<ff.  p.  iv.  iflio  is  Miowed  by 
many  in  this  opinion.  But  this  opinion  is  certainly  erroneous.  The  doctrine  was  the 
first  subject  of  controversy,  i^hich  afterward  eitended  to  the  ward  filioque^  considered  by 
the  Greeks  as  a  manifest  interpolation.  Amon;;  other  proofs  of  this,  the  councQ  oC  Gen* 
tilli  shows  evidently,  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been,  for  ,a  consi- 
dcrable  time,  the  subject  of  controversy,  when  the  dispute  arose  about  the  word  now  men- 
tioned. Pagi,  in  his  Critica  in  Barcniumf  torn.  iii.  p.  323,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  contro- 
versy had  both  its  date  and  its  occasion  from  the  dispute  concerning  images ;  for  when 
the  Latins  treated  the  Greeks  as  heretics,  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  image  wor^ 
ship,  the  Greeks,  in  tbeir  turn,  charged  the  Latins  also  with  faqresyi  on  account  of  their 
maintaining* that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Icsmed 
rritic  has,  however,  advanced  this  opinion  without  sufficient  proof,  and  we  must  therefore 
consider  it  as  no  more  than  a  probable  conjecture. 

c  Sec  Pithoci  Hist,  contror,  de  processione  Spiriiux  &'.  at  the  end  of  his  Codix  Cai\m\. 
Ecdfs.  Roman,  p.  355.  Lc  Quien,  Orievs  Christian,  turn.  iii.  p.  354.  Ger.  J.  Vo«siu«. 
Pe  Trihus  f^ymhoUs.  Disa.  iii.  p.  fin  :  and  above  all,  Jo.  Gcorp.  Walchius^  Ulster,  Con- 
tivr.  j^f  P»''»''f'»^'""'  ^pi'itus  >".  pnbli^iird  in  Svo.  ni  .IcTja,  in  l/'il. 
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.  CHAPTER  IV.     . 

:.     CONCERKIXQ  TBB  RlTES   AND   CEREMONIES    USKD    I.V  TIIF.  CHtTRCH  DUnilTi; 

THIS   CENTURY. 

■ 

I.  Tub  religion  of  this  century  consii^ted  almost  entirely 
in  a  motley  round  of  external  rites  and  ceremo-  Gen.aM»i« 
nies.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  that  more  '"""'p'^- 
zeal  and  diligence  were  employed  in  multiplying  and  j*e- 
.gulating  these  outward  marks  of  a  superstitious  devotion, 
uan  in  correcting  the  vices  and  follies  of  men,  in  enl^ht- 
enin^  their  understandings,  and  fonning  their  hearts.  The 
admmistration  of  the   sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 

.  which  was  deemed  the  most  solemn  and  important  branch 
of  divine  worship,  was  now  every  where  embellished,  or 
rather  deformecl,  with  a  variety  of  senseless  fopperies, 
which  destroyed  tlie  beautifid  simplicity  of  that  affecting 
and  salutary  mstitution.  We  also  find  manifest  traces  in 
this  century  of  that  superstitious  custom  of  celebrating  what 
were  called  solitary  masses^A  though  it  l)e  difficult  to  decide 
whether  they  were  instituted  by  a  public  law,  or  intro- 
duced by  the  authority  of  private  persons.*  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  single  custom  is  sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  superstitipn  and  darkness  that  sat  brooding  over  the 
Christian  church  in  this  ignorant  aj^e,  and  renders  it  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  farther  detail  of  the  absurd  rites  with 
which  a  designing  priesthood  continued  to  disfigure  ihe 
religion  of  Jesus. 

II.  Charlepiagne  seemed  disposed  to  stem  this  torrent  of 
superstition,  which  gathered  force  from  day  to  ci»ri«H,.coe'. 
day  ;  for  not  to  mention  the  zeal  with  which  he  5*li^^Vhiti;'if 
opposed  the  worsliip  of  images,  there  are  other  "**"*• 
curcumstances  that  near  testimony  to  his  intentions  in  this 
matter;  such  as  ins  preventing  the  multiplication  of  festi- 
vals, b^  reducing  them  to  a  fixed  and  limited  number,  his 
prohibiting  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  church  bells 
by  the  rite  of  holy  aspersion,  and  other  ecclesiastical  laws 

}Cjr'  d  SiidUar^  or  frtvaie  matsea  were  those  that  were  celebratcU  l)y  the  priest  alone, 
in  behalf  uf  souIj  detained  in  purgatury,  as  well  a^  upon  5oine  other  particular  occa- 
sioiu.  These  nia^MS  wer»  ^ohibiied  by  the  laws  uC  the  rh;ircb,  but  they  were  a  rich 
source  of  profit  to  the  clergy.  They  were  cundemnctl  by  the  cuiiuiij  uf  a  synod  a.s!»t'in- 
bled  at  Metz  under  Charlemagne,  as  crimiual  innovuttoii:*,  and  a^  the  fruits  ^auirice  and 
sloth. 

e  See  Charlemagne'd  book  cfiiicfrnin;;  imflire*,  p.  2 15  :  i"   al?'ti  tiror^c  CaUv^M^,  C\* 
^Vlsf/s  SolUarih,  -^  l:i. 
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ef  hu^  enacting,  which  rcdiiund  to  his  honour.  Several 
circumstances  however  concurred  to  render  his  designs 
abortive,  and  to  blast  the  success  of  his  worthy  purposes, 
and  none  more  than  his  excessive  attachment  to  the 
Roman  pontiflfe,  who  were  the  patrons  and  protectors  of 
those  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  ot  ceremonies. 
This  vehement  passion  for  the  lordly  pontiif  was  inherited 
by  the  great  pnnce  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  from 
his  isither  Pepm,  who  had  already  commanded  the  manner 
of  singing,  and  the  kind  of  chiu*ch  music  in  use  at  Rome, 
to  be  obsen'ed  every  where  in  all  Christian  churches.  It 
was  in  conformity  with  his  example,  and  in  compliance 
wkh  the  repeated  and  importunate  solicitation  of  tlie  pon- 
tiff Adrian,  that  Charlemagne  laboured  to  bring  all  the 
Latin  churches  to  follow,  as  their  model,  the  churcli  of 
Rome,  not  only  in  the  article  now  mentioned,  but  also  in 
the  whole  form  of  their  worship,  in  every  circumstance  of 
their  religious  service.'  Several  churches,  however,  among 
which  those  of  Milan  and  Corbetta  distinguished  them- 
selves eminently,  absolutely  rejected  this  proposal^  and 
could  neither  be  brought,  by  persuasion  nor  violence,  tcv 
change  their  usual  method  of  worship. 


CHAPTER  V. 

..OSCERNl.V<i    TIIK    DIVISIONS    AXP    HF.nE««TF.S    TIT\T    TKOl'BI.LP   TIIi:  CJf rnCiT 

JURIMi    THIS    CF.NTi  KV. 

r.  The  Arians,  Manicheans,  and  IVIarcionit  es,  though 
•n»e.«Krk.t  often  depressed  by  the  force  of  penal  laws,  and  the 
!^^4^"'  power  of  tlie  secular  arm,  gathered  strength  in 
the  east,  amidst  the  tumults  and  divisions  with 
which  the  Grecian  empire  was  perpetually  agitated,  and 
drew  ffreat  numbers  into  the  prol'ession  of  their  opinions.^ 
The  Monothelites,  to  whosr  cuiise  the  emperor  Philippicus, 
and  many  others  of  the  first  rank  and  dignity  were  most 
zealous  well-wishers,  regained  tht^iMcilit  in  several iilaces. 
The  condition  also  of  both  the  Nestoriaiisiuul  MonophvMtes 
was  easy  and  agreeal)le  under  the  domiwiou  of  the  Arabi- 

f  See  Charffmagne's  Treatise  conci  rnh^  (mages,  look  i.  p.  52.     F.ginard,  De  vU,t  Carol- 
Magni,  cap.  26,  p.  94,  edit.  Ba.-;«elii. 

g  In  Kurope  also  Arinnij^m  prevailrd  jr«^af  ly  nmonac  thr.  fnrhnrnu-  nqtirin.<  that  *Mnhrar«a 
the  C|^9lian  faitb. 
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ans  ;  their  power  and  influence  was  considerable ;  nor  were 
^  they  destitute  of  means  of  weakening  the  Greeks,  their 
'irreconcilable  adversaries,  and  of  spreading  their  doctrines, 
.aoid  multiply  insr  everywhere  the  number  oi  their  adherents. 
. ,.-    If.  in  the  church  which  Boniface  had  newly  erected  in 
-Germany,  he  himself  tells  us,  that  there  were    cui,oe«aBd 
many  perverse  and  erroneous  reprobates,  who  a*-"*«- 
*  had  no  true  notion  of  religion,  ana  his  friends  and  adhe- 
.  irents  confirm  this  assertion.     But  the  testimony  both  of  the 
;  Okie  and  the  others  is  undoubtedly  partial,  and  unworthy 
'of.  credit ;   since  it  appears  from  the  most  evident  proofs, 
^ihat  the  persons  here  accused  of  errors  and  heresies  were 
.-rlnsh'ana  French  divines,  who  refused  that  blind  submis- 
sion fb  the  church  of  Rome,  which  Boniface  was  so  zealous 
^^to.:pr;6pagate  every  where.     Adalbert,  a  Gaul,  and  Cle* 
:  laeoti  a  native  of  Ireland,  were  the  persons  whose  opposi- 
*;^ii  gave  the  most  trouble  to  the  ambitious  legate.    The 
'i  jfbfmergot  himself  consecrated  bishop,  without  the  consent 
7  ^I^Poiiiface,  excited  seditions  and  tumults  among  the  east- 
!^^^rii  Franks,  and  appears  indeed  to  have  been  both  flagitious 
^-iA4iis  conduct,  and  erroneous  in  his  opinions;  among  other 
;  ^jyf^gularities,  he  was  the  forger**  of  a  letter  to  the  numan 
. !  irace,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  by  Jesus  Christ, 
;^.1^nd  to  have  been  carried  from  heaven  by  the  archangel 
VrBlichael.'     As  to  Clement,  his  character  and  sentiments 
/vtvere  maliciously  misrepresented,  since  it  appears  by  ihe 
'^'^'b^'st  and  most  authentic  accounts,  that  he  was  much  better 
^>  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
vtianity  than  Boniface  himself;  and  hence  he  is  considered 
^^  hy  many  as  a  confessor  and  sufferer  for  the  truth  in  this 
^.iarbarous  age."    Be  that  as  it  will,  both  Adalbert  and  Cle* 
*^  ih^nt  were  condemned,  at  the  instigation  of  Boniface,  by 
'I'Jhib  pontiff*  Zachary,  in  a  council  assembled  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
\^  748,' and  in  consequence  thereof  were  committed  toprison^ 
^:  where,  in  all  probability,  they  concluded  their  days. 

1'.    h  Sec  the  HUhirt  UUraSrt  de  la  France,  torn.  it.  p.  82. 

^^*. .  1  There  is  an  edtiion  ol  tiiU  letter  published  by  the  learned  Stephen  Balnsius,  in  the 
"*',  CniiMlmha  fUgum  Franeorum,  torn.  ii.  p.  1396. 

7  •'  fc  We  find  an  enumeration  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Clement  in  the  letters  of 
r  Bpnifhce,  Eputol.  czixv.  p.  189.  See  al>o  Uascrii  HyUoge  Epistolarum  Hibemicarumj 
>  p.  13.  Mttveau  DUtunmain  Hiator.  CrUie,  torn.  i.  p.  I3:i.  rtjP*  The  zealous  Boniface 
?*  w'as  too  qpnoraiit  to  be  a  proper  judge  of  heresy,  as  appears  by  his  eoodemiiiiig  VirsiUus 
^.  fMT  believing  that  there  were  antipodes.  «  The  great  heresy  of  Cleneot  seema  to  have  . 
.-'.-been  his  preferring  the  decisions  of  Scriplure  to  decrees  of  councils  and  the  opinions  of 
Pv  the  flithers,  which  he  took  the  liberty  to  reject  when  th«3  nwt  i«R.  t«rfBWB«»fc>ft^'«i 
'.' wwd  of  God.  _^_ 


""iNTEitNiL  iffiiR)if<w  Tils  £8(!it£& 


111.  Religious  diiicord  ran  still  higlter  in  Spain.  France, 
»,iM«deii.  ai<l  (iermany, toward  the  conduAon  of  thiscen- 
»**^  tury ;  aud  the  mofrt.  unliappy  tumults  and  commo- 

tioiu  were  occasioned  by  a  question  iiroposed  to  Felix, 
bishop  of  LTrgella,  by  EUpand,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who 
desired  to  know  in  what  sensi-  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God. 
'  The  answer  which  the  former  gave  to  this  question  was, 
that  Christ,  ronsliJereit  in  his  divine  nature,  was  Irtdy  and 


^ 


\     easenliaUy  the  Son  of  Gmi ;  but  tliat,  considered  as  a  man, 
m  he  was  only  ^o  nuimnalUj  and  hij  ndoption.     This  doctrine  % 

^]BjBdttmtiwdiflb«BBCpionaQM«fSpttii,udFelUUw 
^^^  SMMnadL  wfailB  t|^  pbntiff  Adriaii,  nd  the  grettfo^ 
;  pert  ofdel^^  dMOn,  looked  iq»te  ^  opinuB  «» a  i»* 

MMFfttiidjj^Ihe  Nestorian  heresy  by  its  representiog  Christ-  j 
wffifJMHiii 


.r_J  into  two  distinct  persons.     In  consequence  of  J 

tida,  Fdfat  was  succe^isivelv  condemned  by  the  councils  of' 
Narbcnfib,  Ralisbon,  Frankfort  on  the  JSlaine,  and  Rome ; ' 
And  nu  .filially  obliged,  by  the  couocil  of  Mx  la  Chapelle,  J 
to  retnii!|l)ii  error,  and  to  change  his  opiniott."  The  change  1 
ke  ma^  Waf ,  however,  rather  nominal  than  real,  the  com' j 
^  njOn  atuftof  temporizing  divines ;  for  he  still  retmned  liia.. 
doctrine,  and  died  in  the  firm  belief  of  it  at  Lyons,  where  ] 
he  had  been  banished  by  ChariemuDe.*  ^Slipand,  on  the' '; 
,  contrary,  lived  MJbnrein  Spain  unifer  the'dominioaof  the- 
Saracens,  far  removed  fit)m  the  ^unden  of  synods  and  ', 
'  councils,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  that  coerove  power  in  re- ', 
ligious  mattei^  whose  utmost  efforts  canjgo  no  Airtiier  than  : 
to  make  the  erroneous  hypocrites  or  martrn>  Many  are .- 
of  opinion  that  the  disciples  of  Felix,  wno  were  called'* 
adopHmu,  defied  much  less  from  the  doctrine  generally  .' 

oT  AtUlb«Tt  and  Clement,  ud  not  tfae  jch  US,  w  FUin*  and  HabUlont  bmTc  pteUaM  X 
,  in  whicb  error  thej  ue  rolloned  b;  Mr.  Bower,  in  IM  third  voluiM  oT  hii  Hutei  tf  ■ 
Ai  Poft;  p.  SSS.  The  trutb  b,  thtt  [be  teltar  of  Bonifkee,  in  con^eqaence  of  wUth  •■ 
,  thia  cDuDcU  vw  awemblsd,  mutt  htve  been  wrvta  ia  tbe  jew  748]  ainee  be  dadwu  in 
'  tlwttetlcr,(]»t  he  had  becD  near  tbirtfjeuilt^te  oTtke  hoi;  KB  oTiUne,  into  which  . 
cowniwloii  he  enUrcd,  u  all  authun  agree,  about  the  jMir  719. 

M  Tba  eouDcil  uf  NarbMoe  thai  candenwd  Felli,  was  h«ld  in  the  jmt  US,  that  af 
Bntiibon  in  Itit,  that  of  Praucfoit  in  7B4,  Ihat  of  Borne  in  T».  '', 

a  The  aulhars  who  haie  nnUen  coneeniiDS  Ihe  aect  of  Felil,  nre  psntloMdlij  J.  ■ 
Alb.  Fabnciua,  BiWUh.  Iji.  mltH  •*>),  torn.  li.  p.  483.  Add  to  Ibeae  Vetnia  de  Harea,  j 
la  hii  Jf  ana  Huaetiea.  Ub^  cap.-  lii.  p.  368.  Jo.  de  Vcntmi,  HWirt  Ormr^  '£■•  ~ 
^«jw,tom.u.p.518,Saj,|s8tfiJ3,M0.Jo.  Mahlllon,  Pn|(tMfac.  ir.  Ator.  SS.  (W.  , 
fi«HMltcil,  part.  ii.  There  ir«  <liu  ven  paiticulBr  «ccoaB«i  .ahea  of  FettE  bf  Doai.  ' 
Coloiiia,  HUlttrt  LOtnin  dt  ia  PUbW Jmk,  torn.  li.  p.  n,  aixl  bj  Iks  Beaedietiag  . 
laonlu  lu  their  HUnin  Ulmtire  it  it  jftjfc',  tOB.  Ir.  f .  4M. 

■  Wit.  JBftlni'tt.  toD.  ix.  p.  SM.  f  jbuh.  Ord.  Bmtdict.  tit  inU.  a.  8- 

'  ;.i        '^  .■    V 
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received  among  Christians,  than  is  commonly  ima- 
gined ;  and  that  what  chiefly  distinguished  their  tenets 
was  the  term  thev  used,  and  their  manner  of  expression, 
rather  than  a  real  diversity  of  sentiments.''  But  as  this 
sect,  together  with  their:chief,  thought  proper  to  make  use 
of  singular,  and  sometimes  of  contradictory  expressions ; 
jjdm  furnished  such  as  accused  them  of  Nestorianism,  with 
very  plausible  reasons  to  8up|k>rt  their  charge. 

• 

o  Jo.  Geoige  DendieiMy  CoU.  «i  emtikun  FrmutfifrL  p.  101.  Warenfels,  JDe  £•- 
gmnmMa  EndUcr.  p.  458.  0pp.  Jac.  Buaagiiii  Priitf.  «i  Elhnimn  in  Henr.  Canifii 
£i<cfiffi.«inlifii<f,tora.  iLptnlp.  884.    George  Caliztns^  SiNfttL  Ditt. 
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